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ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  STUARTS 


THE  FIBST   STUABT  PEBIOD.  1603-1649. 

ZOBTT-6IX  TSiUtS. 


James  I.  reigned  22  years;  from  1003  to  K.e 
Oiarlesl.   „     24    ,»        „    1625  to  1649. 


CHAPTEB  I.    THE  BEiaN  OF  JAMES  THE  FIBST. 

James  I.  /^a'gned  twenty-two  year?  and  three  days,  from  24tli  Mat  ch,  1603, 
to  27th  March,  1625.  Born  in  liUinbUTKh  Caj»tle,  19th  June,  1566. 
ManrUd  Anne  of  Dennuurk.  IHtd  27th  MatcB,  1625. 

Section  I.--FBOM  THE  KING'S  ACCESSION  TO  THE 
DEATH  OF  CECIL.  1603-1612. 

1.  Right  of  the  House  of  Stuaii,  to  the  Throne.  Tho  [iccession 
of  James  of  Seotlaiul  was  uotihed  to  the  public  without  causing 
auy  excitement,  because  it  was  tlie  general  opiuiou  that  he  was 
the  lawful  heir  to  the  throDe.  This  popular  notion  waa  not  based 
on  good  constitutional  grounds,  for  it  is  a  principle  of  the 
constitution,  that  **  a  lawful  Xing  of  England,  with  the  advice  and 
(Consent  of  parliament,  may  make  statutes  to  linn't  the  inheritance 
of  tho  Crown  as  «hall  seem  fit,"*  and  Hpiiry  VTTI.  and  «n,a«,nitt. 
his  parliament,  aciinfj  upon  this  })rinci[)]i',  had  disposed  of  ^hJ^^^of 
the  succession,  so  that  the  descendant's  ot  ]\Iary  I^randon,  tot^**'*"* 
Duchess  of  Suffolk,  should  succeed  to  the  throne,  in 
defau) '  >f  issue  from  Henry's  children.  At  the  time  of  Elizabeth's 
death,  the  descendants  of  Mary  were  still  living,  and,  although 
the  legitimacy  of  Lord  JBeauchamp,  the  representatiTe  of  Mary's 
eldest  daughter  Frances,  was  questioned,  there  yet  remained  the 
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children  of  Eleanor,  Countess  of  Cimiberland,  Mary's  youngeBt 

daughter.  So  that  the  house  of  Stuart  had  no  sort  of  constitu- 
tional right  to  the  throne.  They  had  an  hereditary  nght — the 
parliamentary  right  belonc:ed  to  the  House  of  iSuifolk.  It  was 
probably  the  consciousness  of  this  defect  in  his  parliamentary  title 
wliieh  induwid  James  to  magnify  his  hereditary  right,  as  something 
indefeasible  by  the  legislature,  and  to  set  up  those  notions  of 
legitimate  sovereignty  and  absolute  right,  which,  being  interwoTen 
with  xeligioD,  became  the  distinguishing  tenets  of  the  party  that 
encouraged  the  Stuarfai  to  subrert  the  liberties  of  England.*  Yet 
James  was  not  a  usurper,  for  he  had  that  title,  which  the  flatterers 
of  his  family  most  affected  to  disdain — the  will  of  the  people,  — and 
after  his  accession,  it  was  the  first  mea.su re  of  parliament,  to  declare 
him  "  lineally,  justly,  and  lawfully,  next  and  sole  heir  to  the  blood 
royal  of  this  realm." 

2.  James's  £arly  Unpopularity.  The  "Kmg  of  Soots  lost  not  a 
moment  to  take  possession  of  his  new  inheritance.  Yisions  of 
jamet'B  Wealth,  powcr,  and  enjoyment,  floated  before  his  imagina- 
t^ici!"  ^^0^  *  1^®  spoke  of  England,  to  his  folh»\vprs,  the  Land  of 
Londoa.  Promise;  and  priding  himself  on  hi^  kingcrat'l,  he  eagerly 
betrayed  the  high  notions  he  had  formed  ot  ilie  royal  dignity.  At 
first  all  his  expectations  were  confiruied  by  the  cheers  of  the  multi- 
tudes who  assembled  to  greet  him  duriiig  his  progress  to  London, 
and  by  the  sumptuous  entertainments  which  he  received  in  the 
houses  of  the  nobility.  He  set  out  from  Edinburgh  on  the  6th  of 
April.  On  the  13th,  he  was  at  Newcastle ;  on  the  15th,  he  reached 
TopcliflTe,  whence  he  proceeded  througli  York,  Newark,  and 
Belvoir  Castle,  to  Theobalds,  in  Hertfordshire,  the  residence  of 
Cecil,  which  he  reached  on  the  3rd  of  May.  In  thi?*  brief  space  he 
lost  his  popularity.  His  gait  was  uugrac^  ful,  and  his  countenaoce 
^^^^  repulsiTe  j  his  tongue  was  too  lar^e  for  his  mouth ;  his 
"  '^^ic  ^^S^  too  weak  for  his  body ;  his  eyes  rolled  vacantW* 
•Ptea^mcc.  j^j^^jj^ .  j^'g  ^pparcl  was  negligent  and  dirty ;  his  whote- 

bearing,  slovenly  and  ungainly.  To  protect  himself  from  ast;assi- 
nation,he  wore  a  doublet,  so  thickly  wadded,  and  so  ti^^htly  fitted 
to  his  body,  "that  he  looked  like  an  enormous  pig,  ready  trussed 
for  roasting,  and  he  could  not  move  his  limbs  more  than  if  he  had 
been  in  the  8tocks."t  His  unwilliDgness  to  be  seen  by  the  people; 
the  haste  wii^  which  he  condemned  a  thief  to  death,  at  Newark, 
-without  trial  or  defence;  the  parlnality  which  he  showed  tf> 

*  Ilsilam's  Const.  Hist.,  I.,  294 ;  Bolingbroke's  Dissolation  on  Parties,  Letter  IL 

tmWaindiiiwkB. 
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Sootehmen  on  all  occasions ;  the  barbarous  brc^e  in  wbidi  be 
spoke,  and  bis  ezceediugly  intemperate  babits,  aU  tended  to  excite 

in  his  subjects  the  greatt  st  disgust  and  ridicule.  The  marked 
antipathy  which  he  showed  to  his  predecessor,  excited  the  most 
painful  emotions.  When  tluj  French  ambassador  ordered  his 
suite  to  dress  in  mourning  for  Elizabeth,  James  considered  it  an 
insult,  and  compelled  the  ambassador  to  revoke  the  order;  the 
council,  therefore,  spared  him  the  mortification  of  attending  the 
great  Queen's  ^eraJ,  by  causing  ber  to  be  buried  before  be 
leacbed  ihe  capital.  As  was  the  custom  upon  the  accession  of  a 
new  sovereign,  James  conferred  titles  andbonours  upon  his  chief 
supporters ;  but  so  lavishly,  that  a  pasquinade  was  fixed  on  the 
door  of  St.  Paul's,  offering  to  teach  weak  memories  the  art  of 
remembering  the  titles  of  the  new  nobility.  Cecil  was  made  Earl 
of  Salisbury  ;  and  the  Eurla  of  Essex  and  Southampton  recovered 
their  titles  and  estates. 

3.  Conspiracies  of  tbe Bye,"  and  tbe  Main."  There  arose  out 
of  tbe  intrigues  which  the  ministers  of  France  and  Spain  encouraged 
at  this  time,  two  conspiracies,  so  dark  and  unintelligible,  that  tbe 
best  accounts  of  them  are  obscure  and  confused.  The 
most  important  of  them  was  that  termed  the  "  Bye but 
which  was  also  called  tlic  Treason  of  the  Priests,"  from  Watson 
and  Clarke,  two  Catholic  priests,  who  were  its  chief  promoters ; 
and  the  "  Surprising  Treason,"  or  the  "  Surprise,"  from  the  design 
of  seizing  tbe  Xing's  person,  which  formea  the  immediate  obj^ 
of  the  plot.  The  chief  persons  who  engaged  in  it  were.  Sir 
Griffin  Markham  and  George  Brooke,  both  Catholics,  the  latter 
the  brother  of  Lord  Gobham,  and  the  brother-in-law  of  Cecil. 
But  the  most  mischievous  parties  wen^  the  two  priests.  Watson 
was  indueeil  to  enter  the  plot  by  the  King's  apparent  determination 
not  to  grant  toleration  to  the  Catholics.  Brooke's  motive  is 
unknown;  probably,  he  was  Cecilys  spy.  Another  of  the  con- 
spirators was  Lord  G-rey  of  WUton,  the  leader  of  the  Puritan 
party ;  but  there  was  no  connection  between  his  conspiracy  and 
that  of  the  priests.  His  plan  was,.to  compel  tbe  King  to  grant 
ttie  demands  of  the  Puritans,  by  presenting  to  him  a  petition  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  armed  men.  This  was  intended  to  be  done 
on  the  night  of  the  24th  of  June,  at  Hanworth,  between  Green- 
wich and  Windsor,  where  James  was  accustomed  to  stay  for 
refreshment  on  his  hunting  excursions.  The  design  of  the  priests 
was,  to  take  adTantage  of  tbis  project,  and  liberate  tbe  sovereign 
from  the  bands  of  the  Puritans,  and  tben  solicit  from  bim  liberty 
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of  conscience,  in  return  for  their  Berrioes.  Giej  was  not  at  fint 

aware  of  this  coimter-conspiracj,  but  hifl  auapicions  were  aroused 
before  the  day  arrived  for  his  own  enterprine,  and  he  therefore 
postponed  its  execution.  At  this  .sta^^e,  Cecil's  vi^ilRTiee 
was  awakened,  and  Copley,  one  of  the  Catholic  conspirators,  being 
arrested,  discovered  the  whole  plot. 

Tlie  other  conspiracy  was  attributed  to  Sir  Walter 
"""■^  Ealeigh,  and  was  called  "The  Main,*'  or  "The  Spanish 
Treason."  Baleigh's  alleged  companions  were  Cobham  and  Brooke, 
the  former  of  whom  had  loni;  been  his  political  associate,  and  had 
taken  part  with  him  against  the  Earl  of  Essex.  On  this  account 
they  were  both  obnoxious  to  James.  Cobham  was  jealous  of  Cecil, 
while  iialeigh  had  been  deprived  of  his  valuable  patent  for  the 
monopoly  of  licensing  taverns  and  retailing  wines,  and  of  his  post 
of  captain  of  the  guard.  When  the  conspirators  of  the  Bye  wei*e 
arrested,  Kaleigh  was  examined  by  the  council  touching  Cobham^s 
private  dealings  with  the  Count  d'Aremberg,  the  Austrian  ambas- 
sador. His  answers  were  satis&ctory,  and  he  was  dismissed.  But 
this  did  not  lull  his  misgivings,  and  he  forthwith  wrote  a  letter  to 
Cecil,  saying  that  he  suspected  (^olilinm.  and  a  lviMing  the  appre- 
hension and  t  xaiiiination  of  La  Ki'Dsie,  Areinber^'s  aijent.*  .\ 
few  (lays  later,  both  Cobham  and  lid  licnsie  were  commitWd  to  ilie 
Tower,  and  Kaleigh's  fears  being  revived,  he  wrote  a  letter,  it  is 
said,  to  Cobham,  detailing  his  examination  before  the  council, 
Btating  that  he  had  refused  to  betray  him,  and  as  it  would  require 
two  witnesses  to  convict  them  of  treason,  begged  that  Cobham 
would  be  as  faithful  as  ho  had  been.  But  Iialeigh,  on  his  trial, 
denied  havinj^  MTitt'^n  such  a  letter,  and  the  statement  rested  on 
the  ev  idence  of  an  old  8oid:cr  and  servant  of  his,  named  Kemys, 
w  ho  had  only  made  it  under  a  threat  of  the  rack.  Cobham,  how- 
ever, being  shown  Raleigh's  letter  to  Cecil,  at  once  accused  Sir 
Walter  oi  intriguing  with  Aremberg  and  the  Spanish  oourt^  on 
which  Saleigh  was  immediately  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  he  made  an  attempt  to  destroy  himself, 
and  thus  atforded  a  presumption  that  he  was  conscious  that  some- 
thing conld  be  proved  aj^'ninst  him.t 

4.  Raleigh's  Trial  and  Coiidemiiation.  In  the  midst  of  these 
dark  transactions,  the  King  was  crowned  (July  25th),  the  plague 
broke  out  in  London,  and  for  several  months  no  proceedings  were 
instituted  against  the  conspirators.  But  the  chief  cause  which 
delayed  the  trials,  was  the  presence  of  Arembeig,  the  ambassador^ 

•  Jirdme^  Oriminal  Xriala,  I.,  41S.      f  HaUun's  OauA,  Hist,  L,  S5s,  Ifote. 
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wlio,  however,  left  Soglaod  in  November,  when  the  prisonera 

were  immediately  arraignod,  Ealeigh  and  the  commoners  impli- 
cated being  tried  in  Winchester  (^istle,  where  the  court  was  then 
residing.  The  conspirators  in  the  Bye  were  all  condemned  upon 
their  own  confessions.  The  conviction  of  Ealeigh  offered  a  more 
serious  diiBculty  ;  the  only  evidence  of  his  guilt  being  the  contra- 
diotoiy  ooD&BsioDs  of  Oobham,  and  oertain  intetoepted  letter* 
between  Aremberg  and  the  Austrian  Court,  wHicb  could  not  with 
propriety  be  produced. 

The  main  points  of  the  indictment  werp,  that  Raleigh  had 
proposed  that  Cobham  should  go  to  vSpain  and  Austria,  to  obtain 
means  for  placing  Arabella  Stuart  on  llie  throne,  mider  thc?5e 
conditions  : — Peace  with  iSpain,  toleration  of  popery,  and  the  Lady 
Arabella's  marriage  being  approved  of  by  the  Spanish  King ;  that 
Cobham  should  return  by  Jersey,  and  consult  with  Baleigh,  who 
v  as  the  governor  of  that  island,  what  was  to  be  done  further ; 
that  G^rge  Brooke  was  then  admitted  into  tlie  conspiracy ;  that 
Raleigh  gave  Cobham  a  book  written  against  the  King's  title,  and 
tliat  Arombei^,  being  acquainted  with  these  designs,  promised  the 
conspirators  600,000  crow  lus. 

Aware  of  the  absurdity  of  these  charges,  and  of  the  general 
weakness  of  his  case,  the  attorney-general,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  had 
recourse  to  the  grossest  and  most  abusive  language,  to  which 
Baleigh  replied  wttii  a  moderation  and  gentlemanly  bearing  which 
placed  in  a  st  1  111 rrer  light  the  attorney-g<  ?i oral's  brutality.  He 
demanded  that  Cobham  should  bo  eonlronted  with  him;  he 
appealed  to  the  law  which  required  two  w  itnesses  ;  and  he  oflVrod 
to  abandon  his  defenc-e,  if  Cobham  would  even  dare  to  accuse 
him  to  his  face.  This  bold  challenge  he  was  able  to  make  with 
confidence,  for  he  produced  a  letter  from  Cobham,  written  a 
fortnight  before,  entirely  exculpating  him  of  any  treason  whatever. 
But  Coke  hereu])on  produced  another  letter  from  Cobham,  written 
only  the  day  before,  declaring  that  Baleigh  had  promised  to  furnish 
intelligence  to  Spain  for  a  yearly  pension.  The  reading  of  this 
letter  dismayed  the  prisoner,  who,  n-^'  >-'ion  as  lie  had  recovered 
himself,  admitted  that  there  had  bee!i  some  talk  of  such  a  pension, 
but  nothing  further.  Tliis  admission  made  a  most  unfavourable 
impression  upon  the  jury,  who  reluctantly  returned  a  verdict  of 
ffuuty.  Hitherto  Baleigh  had  been  an  unpopular  man,  because  of 
nis  proud  and  overbearing  disposition  ;  but  his  trial  produced  a 
complete  change.  The  eloquent  defence  which  he  made  won  the 
admiration  of  his  bitterest  opponents ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
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Cecil  and  the  court  fictioD,  who  dreaded  Ida  wonderful  wit  and 
Fiit«riiM  abilities,  there  was  hardly  a  man  in  ilie  realm  but  would 
jSSLom    bare  petitioned  for  his  pardon.     The  Lady  Arabella 

Stuart  was  prison t  at  this  trial,  and  was  declared  innocent 
of  any  participation  in  the  conspiracy ;  but  she  was  afb  rwards 
imprisoned  m  secretly  marrying  Wiluam  Seymour,  son  of  Lord 
Beaucliamp ;  and  attempting  to  escape,  was  captured  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  w'feere  she  died  under  the  rigour  of  her 
confinomfnt  (iniTj).  Brooke  and  the  two  })ri<*sts  were  conrlemned 
and  executed  ;  Cobliain,  Grey,  and  Markhiini  were  brought  to  the 
Hcaffold,  where,  after  "  a  theatrical  rnuinuHTy  "*  had  b<?en  gone 
throii<_di,  tlioy  were  repri<.'ved.  Markhain  and  two  ntlicrs  were 
])anisli(Ml  ;  (jlrcy  died  in  the  Tower  eleven  y<'ars  aflfTwards ;  and 
Coljliam,  b"ir)j^  discliarf^ed  after  some  time,  died  in  poverty  (IGliij, 
Jialeigh  rcinairu'd  in  jjrison. 

5.  The  Hampton  Court  Conference.    While  James  was  on  his 
way  to  London,  the  Puritan  clerg}^  presented  to  him  the  famous 
Millenary  Petition,"  so  eaUed  because  of  its  having  been 
Mtnentrf  sigucd  by  nearly  a  thousand  persons.  Disavowing  all 

motives  of  fiietion  and  desire  of  a  dissolution  of  the 
ecclesiastical  ntate,  they  humbly  desired  the  redress  of  certain 
abuses,  and  asked  for  a  conf«Tonoe,  which  was  held  in  January, 
1604,  at  Hampton  G)urt.  On  the  one  side  were  about  eighteen 
bishops  and  high  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  on  the  other  were 
four  leaders  of  the  reforming  party,  Drs.  Bej'nolds  and  Snark, 
professors  of  divinity  at  Oxibrd,  being  two  of  them.  The  King 
presided. 

The  chief  business  was  done  on  Ihe  tliird  day,  when  the  Puritans 
ParitoB  d<*!narid(!d,  among  other  things,  that  tin?  PrayjT  Hook 
UrmtwUm  sbould  be  revised  ;  tliat  tlif  cap  and  surplice,  th<;  si^qi  of 
rtforButkm.  f^^,  cross  in  baptism,  jjaptisni  by  women,  confiniiat ion, 
lli<^  U8"  of  the  ring  in  nuirriage,  the  n-ading  of  the  Apocry[jlja,  and 
bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  should  be  set  aside;  tliat  non- 
residence  and  pluralities,  and  commendams  held  by  bishops,  should 

•  III  ordtr  to  provf!  the  allcfrf^d  exlstcncp  of  the  plotB.  Jamp»i  hit  1i|Km  »  Btranpft  and 
cruel  cknrioe.  MBXikbam  wm  kd  tonh  to  nxtter,  md  had  already  firejiared  himself  for 
the  bloex.  wneti  be  wi«  ordered  wiwnj,  to  hare  tiro  honn  more  fbr  private?  devotfon. 
Grey  wan  llx  n  allowed  to  l<  riv«;  hin  cvU.  oonfrhhcd  hin  j^uilt ;  and  whi-ii  on  the 
IM)liit  of  falling  on  liin  khrcH,  whm  told  that  he  Iiad  iM'eii  brontrht  forward  by  niiMtak«, 
and  that  it  wan  Cohhani'M  turn  to  die  h«f fore  him.  Cobhani  n<jw  followed,  ntadi;  his 
coiireeaion,  and  pr«>pared  for  death.  But  at  that  moment  hia  compMiiotii,  whom  he 
Mlered  to  h«  d«>ad,  wem  ^eparatfly  broDfflit  up  airaln  ;  and  all  tlie  three,  wa  ara  told, 
•tare<l  at  eaoh  otiicr  witli  liK)kN  of  thi*  wildett  aatoniNhmnnt.  This  dovirr  ma/ ba taken 
aioiie  example,  out  of  many  that  miffht  be  Kiven,  of  King  Jamea'B  idea  of  ataMOlft,  in 
wtaiob  ba  thoogbt  hinMir  w  eonplata  aniMiar. 
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not  be  allowed ;  and  tbat  imneoessttrj  ezoommnnications,  and^e 
obligation  of  subscribing  to  the  Tlurty-nine  Articles,  should  be 
■abolished.  None  of  these  demands  were  inconsistent  with  an 
established  hierarchy,  and  they  were  such  reformations  as  men 
like  Bacon  and  others,  not  at  all  connected  with  the  Puritans, 
desired  to  see  effected.  * 

The  Bishops  of  London  find  Winchester,  and  some  of  the  deans, 
spoke  vehemently  against  tlic^^o  proposals,  and,  atlor  they  had  sat 
down,  James  took  np  the  amuiD^'nt  liimself.  Never,  says  a 
popular  writer,  t  did  royalty  display  itself  in  a  more  undiVriiified 
manner,  or  episcopacy  degrade  itsi-lt"  more  by  a  servile  ilaitery  of 
royalty.  James  had  a  iuii^-staudiug  debt  to  settle  with  the 
Puritans,  for  they  had  Tint  only  been  the  main  cause  of  j.n,„., 
his  unhappy  niolher's  dt  laination  and  ruin,  but  their  £llSSthe 
sympathi-sers  iu  fScotlaud,  the  Presbytijrians,  had  harassed 
him  perpetually,  and  degraded  and  humiliated  him  continually. 
Up  to  1590,  he  had  fallen  in  with  tiie  views  of  the  Kirk,  and,  in 
the  general  assembly  at  Edinburgh,  had  publicly  thanked  God 

that  he  belonged  to  the  purest  kurk  in  the  world.**  But  James 
was  "rather  a  bold  liar  tban  a  good  dissembler; "t  and  from 
1596,  when  he  began  to  have  a  clear  prospect  of  his  succession  to 
the  English  throne,  his  opinions  turned  decidedly  towards 
episcopacy.  In  1599,  he  wrote  a  book,  called  Banlicon  Doron^  for 
the  instruction  of  his  son  Henry,  in  which  he  scurrilously  abused 
the  Presbyterian  system.  The  fact  is,  that  the  episcopal  cstablisli- 
nient  pronilHed  him  that  obsequiousness  whieli  he  was  so  deli<j;}ited 
to  receive,  and  to  which  he  had  been  so  little  accustom*  d  ;  and  the 
^al  with  which  the  bishops  afterwanN  souLrht  to  enhance  his 
prerocrative,  gave  rise  to  his  well-know  n  aphorism,  "  No  king,  no 
bishop/*  James's  mind,  therefore,  had  been  made  up  long  before 
he  summoned  the  Hampton  Court  Conference.  Dr.  Reynolds, 
"nearly,  if  not  altogether,  the  most  learned  man  in  England,"!! 
was  hardly  permitted  to  speuk,  and  the  result  of  the  conference 
was,  that  not  only  were  few  alterations  made  in  the  service,  but 
as  these  were  not  such  as  were  demanded  by  the  Puritans,  and 
James  made  them  without  consulting  the  bishops,  they  pleased  no 
party.  A  proclamation  was  published,  enforcing  con-  ^  ^ 
ibrmity,  and  BaDcroft,  of  London,  who,  about  this  time,  fj'^'>][>j'^^i''^ 
«uooeeded  Whitgift  in  tiie  primacy,  so  severely  carried  to  enforce 
4>ut  the  royal  injunction,  that  he  expelled  three  hundred 

*  HaUwn's  Conit.  Hist..  I.,  298.       t  Knight't  Fop.  Hist.,  IL,  SU. 
$  Balbun.L,l07,Note^        U  Hallain,  L,  SB7>  Note. 
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clergymen  from  their  livings,  for  not  observing  the  prescribed 
order  of  Coniinori  PnixTT.  But  this  was  not  all  ;  ten  of  the 
leading  men  who  hud  presented  the  Millenary  petition  were 
arrested ;  the  judges  in  the  Star  Chamber  declared  their  presenta- 
tion  of  that  petition  an  ofienoe  fineable  at  diicietion,  and  very  near 
to  Isreason  and  felony,  and  they  were  all  committed  to  prison. 
Such  wexe  the  beginnings  by  which  the  House  of  Stuart  indicated 
the  course  thf»y  would  steer,  and  thus  was  thrown  away  the  best 
AnthorUed  Opportunity  that  had  ever  presented  itself  for  healing  the 
S5*aibto'  wounds  of  the  Church  of  England.*    One  benefit,  how- 

ever,  resulted  from  the  conference,  viz. : — the  present 
aufimrifled  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  wafi  begun  in  1607,  and 
completed  in  1611. 

6.  James's  first  Parliament.    In  a  few  days,  James  met  hia 
first  parliament  (March  19th,  1604),  with  the  most  flattering 
anticipations.     He  opened  the  session  with  a  gracious  speech. 
But  there  was  already,  in  the  Lower  House,  a  formidable  party 
marshalled  a'^ainst  hinj,  ^hoiu  he  had,  even  thus  early,  alienated 
iruiii  hia  government,  and  whose  animosity  was  sharpened  by  the 
Rojai  pro.  prochunation  with  which  parliament  bad  been  summoned. 
tetorivr%  After  dilating,  in  his  uscuu  bombastic  style,  upon  a  series 
roemai'y'   ^  oommon-placo  truths,  James  had  prescribed  the  sort  of 
election*,   jjjgjj        y^yeve  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  as  their  repre-  i 
sentatives,  and,  among  other  directions,  had  given  orders  that  no  j 
bankrupts  or  outlaws  should  be  elect(Hl ;  that  all  returns  were  to 
be  iiled  in  chancery;   and  that,  if  any  town  elected  a  per-on  ; 
contrary  to  the  proclamation,  the  town  was  to  be  fined,  and  the 
person  elected  fined  and  imprisoned.  Such  an  assumption  of  control 

oyer  parliamentaiy  elections  the  Commons  were  deter- 
ge hnn»e  mined  to  resist.  Sir  Francis  Goodwin  had  been  returned 
mi|hHMd    for  Buckinghamshire  in  opposition  to  Fortescue,  a  member- 

of  the  council,  and  the  writ  filed  in  chanrt  ry.  But 
Goodwin  was  an  outlaw  ;  his  election  was,  therefore,  declared  null 
and  void,  and  a  new  writ  being  issued,  Fortescue  was  returned. 
The  Commons  then  voted  that  Goodwin  had  been  duly  elected,  on 
which  the  King  told  them  that  they  had  no  business  to  meddle- 
with  election  returns ;  and  that  all  their  matters  of  privilege  were 
derived  from  him  and  his  grant.  He  then  commanded,  them  to- 
confer  with  the  judges ;  but  alter  a  warm  debate  it  was  unanimously 
a<_Mv><Ml  not  to  obey  this  order,  on  which  James  commanded  the^ 
house,   as  an  absolute  King,"  to  hold  the  said  couterence.   It  wa& 
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then  decided  that  both  elections  should  be  00^  anddt  and  a  new 
nmt  issued*   By  this  compromise,  the  CSommons  were  victorious ; 

for  James  conceded  that  their  house  was  a  court  of  record  and 
judge  of  returns ;  the  speaker,  by  order  of  the  house,  issued  his 
warrant  for  the  new  writ,  and  the  (  ominous  have  ever  since 
continued  to  exercise,  without  dispute,  tin  riL^ht  which  they  claimed* 
of  deciding  upon  ihe  iiierit^j  of  contested  eiecUuns.* 

Another  priMlcgti  which  the  Commons  ddeuded  diirin<^  this 
session  N\as,  that  which  s^ave  them  freedom  from  arrest  for  debt 
tiiiriup:  the  session.    Sir  Thomas  Shirley,  a  member,  hav  ing 
been  imprisoned  in  the  Tieet  for  debt,  was,  ailcr  some  from^ 
trouble,  released,  and  to  save  the  warden  of  the  Tleet  from 
being  sued  by  the  creditors  for  allowing  him  to  escape,  an  act  was 
passed,  giving  creditors  power  to  arrest  a  member  for  debt,  after 
the  expiration  of  parliament,  and  discharging  from  liability  those 
out  of  whose  custody  such  member  should  be  delivered.   A  special 
clause  distinctly  mniniained  that  the  house  has  a  right  to  punish 
any  person  who  should  violate  this  privilege  of  parliament.t 

The  two  principal  grievances  in  the  civil  <]^overnment 
were,  purveyance,  and  the  incidents  of  military  tenure. 


The  Commons  asserted  in  their  petition  that  the  former  KKSS* 
had  been  restrained  by  not  ]es>'  fhnn  thirty-six  statutes,  yet, 
in  spite  of  these,  carts  and  e^irriages  were  iiii|)rrss('(l  for  the  King's 
use,  and  victuals  w  crc  exacted  for  his  household  at  prices  I'ar  below 
the  true  value,  and  in  larger  quantities  than  weru  necessary;  and 
those  who  resisted  were  imprisoned  under  the  warrant  of  the 
Board  of  (ireen  C'ioth.l:  The  purveyors  tkven  went  so  far  as  to 
live  at  fne  t|uartcrs  upon  the  country;  they  felled  trees  without 
the  owner's  consent ;  and  they  compelled  men  to  labour  for  little 
or  no  remuneralaon.  The  old  feudal  prerogative  of  guardianship 
in  chivalry  was  attacked  by  the  Commons  with  still  more  bitterness, 
because  it  was  known  that  Cecil  derived  a  goodly  income  from  it. 
Its  consideration  was  referred  'to  a  committee,  in  which  Bacon, 
then  a  rising  statesman,  took  an  active  share.  But  nothing  was 
done  by  the  committee,  the  matter  being  considered  unseasonable 
in  the  Kin<];\s  first  parliament.  Indeed,  none  of  the  grievances 
complained  of  were  redressed.  The  Commons,  therefore,  showed 
little  disposition  to  grant  a  subsidy,  and  the  bill  which  they  had 
passed,  granting  tonnage  and  poundage  for  life,  was  burdened  with 


*  Hallam,  I.,  301-M9;  Liii(?arfl,  IX.,  27,  Note.       t  Hallain,  I., 
1  A  court  of  the  Kiiig's  tumsehold  for  ko^Dinf?  the  peace,  ko.,  irithiti  the  verge  of  th» 
IMueo,  composed  of  the  lord^^tewanl,  comptroller,       aud  so  called  from  the  green 
fMh  wbkh  oovvred  %h»  tabla. 
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SO  manj  reservations,  tlmt  .Tanies  was  offended,  and  he  expressly 
desired  them  not  to  enter  upon  tlie  bu«iiness  of  a  subsidy, 

7.  The  first  serious  Conflict  between  King  and  Parliament. 
These  causes  of  dissutisliieiioD,  together  with  others  regarding  eccle- 
siastical matters,  so  much  annoy^  the  King,  that  he  seems  to  have 
expressed  his  opinions  very  strongly,  in  a  speech  to  the  Commons, 
to  w  liieh  they  replied  by  their  celebrated  vindication  called  "A  Form 
Iff  Apology  and  Satisfaction  to  be  delivered  to  his  Majesty."  Several 
years  before  James  came  to  the  English  throne,  he  had  published 
"TiioTruc  a  discourse  on  The  True  Law  of  Free  Monarchies,"  in 
F^'ifoQ.  ^vhich  he  had  stated  in  the  broiidest  terms,  that  the  duty 
of  a  king  was  to  coniuiand,  and  that  of  a  subject  to  obey; 
that  kings  reigned  by  Divine  right,  and  were  raised  by  the 
Almighty  above  all  law ;  that  a  sovereign  might  daily  make  statutes 
or  ordinances,  and  inflict  such  punishments  as  he  thought  meet, 
without  any  advice  of  parliament  or  estates ;  that  general  laws 
made  publicly  in  parliament  may  be  mitigated  or  suspended  by  the 
king,  upon  causes  only  known  to  him;  and  that,  "although  a  good 
king  will  frame  all  his  actions  to  be  according  to  the  law,  yet  he  is 
not  bound  thereto  but  of  his  own-will,  and  for  cxample-gi\  lug  to 
his  Bubjects.***  These  principles,  bo  totally  inconsistent  with  the 
pinmu  £:>m3dations  of  national  freedom,  the  Commons  determined 
onhf**^"  to  coBibat ;  and,  therefore,  before  they  separated,  they 
Common.,  resolvcd  to  Icavc  on  record  their  solemn  opmions,  in  the 
form  ef  ri  justification  of  their  proceedings. 

The  Xing  had  affirmed,  they  faid,  owing  to  the  iulbrmation 
which  had  been  "  openJy  delivered  to  him," 

(1)  That  their  privileges  were  not  of  right,  but  of  giace  only,  renewed  every 
parliament  on  petition. 

(2)  That  they  were  not  a  court  of  record,  and  had  no  power  to  command  a 
view  of  records. 

(3^  And  that  the  examination  of  election  returns  was  without  their  compass, 
and  hdonged  to  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

These  assertions,  they  said,  tended  directly  to  the  utter  over- 
throw of  their  privileges,  and  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  England, 
which  they  and  their  ancestors  had  undoubtedly  enjoyed  from  time 
inunemorial.  Tn  order,  therefore,  that  their  protestations  against 
these  principles  might  be  recorded  to  all  posterity,  they  maintained 

(1)  That  their  privileges  and  liberties  are  their  right  and  inheritance,  no 
less  than  their  very  lands  and  goods. 

(2)  TbAt  they  cannot  be  withheld  from  them,  denied,  or  impaired,  hut 
^th  wrong  to  the  whole  realm. 

*  HaUam,l.,909« 
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(3)  That  tbeir  petition,  at  the  opening  of  each  parliament,  to  enjoj 
privileges,  is  only  nn  net  of  mnnners,  which  does  not  weakt  n  their  right* 

(4)  That  their  house  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  court  of  record. 

(5)  ^  That  parlianient  is  the  very  highest  court  in  the  land,  and  that,  with 
the  King's  consent,  it  gives  law  to  ui  other  courts,  tmt  from  other  oovrts 
xeceives  noitlier  laws  nor  orders. 

(6)  Tliat  tlie  House  of  Commons  is  the  sole  proper  judge  of  election 
returns,  as,  otherwise,  elections  would  not  be  free. 

(7)  And,  finally,  with  regard  to  their  endeavours  to  obtain  redress  of 
religious  and  public  j^ricvanccs,  they  state,  in  the  clearest  terms,  that  the 
Kin;:^s  of  l  .nglanfi  have  no  more  absolute  power  in  themselves  to  alter  religion, 
or  to  make  laws  concerning  it,  than  they  have  to  make  laws  regarding  the 
temporal  state ;  but  that,  in  both*  thejr  are  bound  to  act  with  the  consent  of 
parliament. 

"  Such,'' observes  our  great  constitutional  historian, was  the 
voic<'  of  the  English  Commons,  in  1004,  at  the  commencement  of 
that  «j;reat  conflict  for  tbeir  liberties  which  is  measured  by  the  line 

of  Stuart."* 

8.  Religious  Fcisecutions.  "Wliile  the  parliament  wa.s  thus 
Engaged,  the  ('()n\  (»cat  ion  liad  been  drawing  up  a  Code  of  Eccle- 
siastical Canony,  amoiiiiting  to  141. 

They  declared  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  i/sa  /ac/o,  agjiinst  all 
persons  who  denied  the  King's  supremacy,  or  the  oriiiodoxy  of  the  established 
church  ;  who  afhrroed  that  the  Prayer  Book  was  superstitious  or  unlawful,  the 

Thirty-nine  Articles  erroneous,  or  the  Liturgy  repugnant  to  God*s  Word ;  or 
who  separated  from  the  cliuicli  aiK?  established  conventicle?,  or  asserted  that 
ecclesiastical  rcfjulations  mighl  be  made  wiihout  the  rfiyal  consent. 

By  this  sentence  oi' cxcomnuiuication,  all  Nonconforniij^ts  were  at 
once  deprived  of  their  civil  righig,  and  an  unwarrantable  authority 
was  set  up  over  the  whole  nation,  \^  hi(  h  instantly  drew 
the  attention  of  pariiaiiunt.  A  bill  was  brought  in,  i'^ex^^ai. 
declaring  no  ecclesiastical  regulations  binding,  except  by  {ly^^^^ 
consent  of  parliament;  hut  it  did  not  reach  a  third  readiiig. 
The  Commons,  however,  in  their  Apology,  distinctly  stated  that 
<uch  regulations  were  unconstitutional ;  and  it  has  ever  since  been 
laid  down  by  the  judges  in  Westminster  Hall,  that  the  canons  then 
made  do  not  bind  the  people  so  long  as  they  have  not  the  approlM^ 
tion  of  parliament.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  canons  were 
published,  Archbishop  Bancroft  at  once  began  to  enforce  them. 
But  the  Nonconformists  did  not  tamely  submit;  they  held 
meetings ;  they  petitioned ;  they  called  upon  their  friends  in  the 
council  for  aid.  But  all  was  in  vain.  The  petitioners  were 
punished,  wliile  the  dissenting  ministers  were  ejected  from  their 
livings,  aud  imprisoned. 

•  H«llatn.I.,80M07. 
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But  these  persecutions  were  light,  compared  with  those  which 
pressed  upon  the  lioraan  Catholics.    There  were  few  of  their 
^^^^^^    families  who  had  not  suflEered  more  or  less  by  th^ 
p^n^tion  peraeeuting  lawf  enacted  againat  them.    Sir  Thomaa 

Slues.  ■^^'^^*'*"^>  ^'^^^1^'^  of  Sir  YrmoB  Tresham,  one  of  th& 
conspirators  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  had  been  converted 
to  "Rome  hy  Campion  and  Persons  in  1580,  jind  from  that  time 
becaiue  a  most  uncompromising  adherent  of  the  Romish  church. 
He  was,  therefore,  a  constant  subject  of  persecution.  He  wa» 
imprisoned  in  the  Fleet  for  several  years,  and  heavily  fined, 
be^iue  he  would  not  betray  Campion;  he  was  repeatedly 
imprisoned  after  this  in  many  other  places ;  and,  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  he  constantly  paid  into  the  treasury  £200  per 
annum,  the  penalty  of  £20  a  month  for  recusancy.  Edward 
Kookwood,  cousin  of  Ambrose  Eookwood,  another  of  the  con- 
spirators, only  a  few  days  after  he  had  splendidly  entertained 
Queen  Elizabeth  at  his  mansion  at  Euston  Hall,  in  Suffolk,  was 
committed  to  prison  for  "  obstinate  papistry ; "  and,  after  being 
reduced  to  beggary,  he  died  in  gaol. 
This  was  the  miserable  condition  of  the  hutj;  that  of  th» 

{)riests  was  far  worse.  They  were  literally  hunted  down ;  they 
iyed  in  a  8tat«  of  perpetual  concealment  and  terror ;  they  went 
about  disguised,  wandering  by  lonely  road«  from  house  to  house, 
secreting  themselves  in  woods  and  caverns,  or  in  the  suliterranean 
vaults  or  intramural  chambers  with  which  the  chief  Catholie 
houses  were  furnished ;  and  private  famiUes  were  often  disturbed 
in  the  dead  of  the  night  by  armed  bands  clamorously  demanding 
admittance,  that  they  might  search  for  Jesuits  and  priests. 
This  dreadful  state  of  insecurity  and  alarm  in  which  the  finglish 
Catholics  were  placed  by  the  penal  laws  of  Elizabeth,  was  not 
altered  on  the  accession  of  James.  Eor  many  obvious  reasons, 
the  Catliolics  looked  forward  ^\  ith  hope  to  his  accession  ;  indeed, 
they  had  received  from  him,  before  he  came  to  the  throne,  express 
assurances  of  toleration ;  and  even  after  his  accession,  one  of  the 
first  acts  oTthe  Privy  Council,  was  to  send  for  ihe  chief  Eoman 
Catholics,  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  assure  them  of 
his  majesty's  grace  and  favour.  In  confirmation  of  which,  the  fines 
£br  recusancy  were  actually  remitted  for  the  next  two  years.  But  in 
1604,  when  King  James  found  himself  firmly  seated  on  the  throne, 
the  persecuting  law  s  were  i^jvived,  and  actively  enforced ;  the  fines 
which  had  been  neglected  were  suddenly  demanded,  so  that 
numerous  fiimilies  were  reduced  to  utter  ruin.    But  this  was  nut 
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all.  James  had  brought  ^nth  him  from  Sootland  many  needj  adven- 
tuiers,  on  whom  he  unscrupulously  bestowed  thelande  TMrunds 

and  goods  of  recusants,  authorizing  each  of  them  to  proceed  JSi^^S 
against  some  particular  recusant  named,  and  levy  the 
penalties  as  best  he  could.    This  insult  and  injustice  was  ""^i'*^^*- 
followed  up  by  an  act  of  parliament,  disabiijig  any  one  wlio  had 
been  educated  in  a  Catholic  seminary  abroad,  from  holdin;^  any 
lands  or  goods  in  the  King's  dominions,  and  entirely  depriving  the 
OathoHcs  of  all  means  of  edueatmg  their  children,  except  in  tiie 
Pro1  f  {.lilt  ^th.    Sudh  were  the  provocations  which  led  to 

9.  The  Gunpowder  Plot.  The  original  contriver  and  promoter 
of  the  Gunpowder  Trca«<on  wa;^  Kobort  Catesby,  the  lineal 
descendant  of  William  Catesby,  the  favouritt'  ol"  Kirhnrd  TTT.  His 
family  had  for  several  generations  been  settleil  at  Ashby  iSt.  Legers, 
Northamptonshire,  and  was  also  possessed  of  considerable  property 
at  Lh>w(^,  in  W»wick«Ure.  ^Ui.  &ther  had  been  oopTOtod  to 
Borne  by  Campion  and  Persons,  and  had  several  times  been 
imprisoned  for  his  recusancy ;  but  he  himself  had  abandoned  the 
ancient  worship  on  his  fiither's  death,  and  had  given  himself  up  to 
filly  and  extrava2;ance.  Ho  afterwards  returned  lo  thn  fnith  in 
which  lie  had  been  educat  ed,  and  became  areliu^ioiis  lUiialic,  devoting 
himself  from  that  time  to  the  task  of  making  proselytes,  j,, 
and  rescuing  his  brethren  from  the  iron  yoke  under  which 
they  groaned.  The  first  person  to  whom  he  disclosed  his  scheme 
of  blowing  up  the  parliament  hoose  with  gunpowder,  was  Thomas 
Winter,  of  Huddington,  in  Worcestershire,  who  had  served 
abroad  as  the  agent  of  the  Spanish  party  in  England  (March, 
160Ji-4).  Winter  was  struck  with  horror  at  the  propo^sal :  but 
Catesby's  reaBonin^  ]irevailed,  and  it  was  agreed  that  belbre  the 
j)roject  was  carried  out,  a  last  attempt  should  be  made  to  obtain 
the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws,  by  soliciting  the  mediatiou  of  Spain. 
For  this  puq)0Be,  Winter  went  oyer  to  Bergen,  near  Dunkirk^ 
and  there  had  a  private  conference  with  Yelasoo,  the  constable 
of  Castile,  then  on  his  wav  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
i'luding  a  peace.  The  amoassador  gave  him  general  assurances 
of  goodwill,  but  nothing:  moro  ;  and  Winter  then  went  to  Ostend, 
where  he  met  \^ith  (iuido  I'aukes,  a  geiitloman  of  p:ootl  family 
in  the  city  of  York,  at  that  time  a  soldier  of  fortune  in  the 
Spanish  army.  These  two  returned  to  England  in  April.  In 
the  meantime,  Oatesby  had  laid  the  plan  before  two  oldiers,  Percy 
and  Wright.  Percy  was  ft  distant  relation  and  steward  to  l^e 
Earl  of  Northnmberhmt]^  and  had  been  employed  as  one  o£  the 
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agents  in  Scotland,  whom  the  Engli.sh  Catholics  seut  to  conciliate 
James,  and  obtain  from  hiiii  promises  ol'  toleration.    Wright  was 
Hs  brotber-in-bw ;  both  of  tb^  bad  engaged  in  Eaaez's  rdbeliion, 
and  both  of  them  had  been  converted  to  ]»>me,  and  had  therefore 
been  subjected  to  harassing  persecutions.   These  fire  oonspirators 
all  swore  to  be  true  to  each  other;  and  they  received  the 
sacrament  in  con  firm  ati  on  of  their  oath  from  the  hand  of  the 
Jesuit    missionary,  Father  Gerard  (May  1st,    1604).*  They 
still  entertained  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  relaxation  of  the  penal 
laws,  esjjecially  as  the  negotiations  for  a  peace  between  England 
and  Spam  were  adyancing  to  a  friendly  conclusion.   But  Yelasco 
did  not  eyince  any  great  anxiety  on  their  behalf,  and  instead  of 
granting  toleration,  James  ordered  that  the  penal  laws  should 
be  more  rigidly  enforced  (August,  1G04).     This  drove  the  con- 
Theirfirtit   spirators  to  desperation.      An  empty  house  which  lay 
operation*,  coutiguous  to  the  old  Pahice  of  WestmiiKster,  had  already 
been  taken  by  Perey,  and  fjjivcn  into  the  custody  of  Eaukes,  who 
assumed  the  uaiue  of  Johnson,  Percy's  servant,    i'or  three  months 
they  were  kept  out  of  possession  by  the  commissioners  for  a 
projected  union  between  England  and  Scotland.     About  the 
middle  of  December,  they  b^an  operations ;  Paukes  keeping 
wat(  h  while  three  of  his  companions  worked,  and  the  fourth  slept. 
A  fortnight  thus  passed,  when  parliament,  winch  had  been  pro- 
rogued to  the  7th  of  February,  was  further  ]n-oroQ:iied  to  tlie  Ijvd 
of  October.    On  this  they  cjave  up  fiirthor  mining  operations,  and 
went  to  their  respective  homes.    In  the  Jiiean while,  Catesby  had 
beg|un  to  suspect  the  faith  of  his  colleagues  in  the  lawfubiess  of 
their  enterprise.   Was  it  lawful  to  punish  the  innocent  with  the 
guilty?  they  ae^ed  themselves ;  and  to  quiet  their  consciences,  he 
had  recourse  to  Garnet,  the  Jesuit.    But  whether  the  latter  was 
acquainted  with  the  plot,  or  w-hether  he  was  questioned  upon  the 
abstract  principle  alone,  is  uncertain.f    However,  Catesby  soon 
afterwards  admitted  a  brother  of  Wright's,  and  a  brother  of 
Winter's,  to  the  conspiracy,  and  towards  the  end  of  January  the 
seyen  resumed  l^eir  labours.  There  was  a  thick  stone  wall  which 
for  some  time  impeded  their  operations,  and  they  were  afraid  to 
go  below  it,  lest  they  should  be  inundated  by  the  river.  The 
workings  of  conscience  on  their  minds  also  obstructed  their 
progress,  and  unearthly  sounds  of  the  tolling  of  a  bell,  which 
ceased  only  when  they  sprinkled  the  walls  with  holy  water,  greatly 
terrified  them.    One  day,  a  rushing  noise  above  them  excited  their- 

*  Liugard,  IX.,  a6 ;  JsrcUae'ii  Crimiual  Trials,  IL,  Si.     f  Bee  I^jiagard,  IX^  S9. 
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alarm ;  but  the  present  discovery  that  it  came  from  a  cellar 

overhead  turned  tneir  alarm  into  joy :  they  abandoned  their  mine ; 
Faukes  hired  the  cellar  at  once ;  and,  under  the  cover  of  night, 
they  conveyed  into  it  several  barrels  of  £*iinpo\vder,  which  had 
been  secreted  for  some  time  in  a  house  at  Lambeth.  Thev 
concealed  the  barrels  imder  stones,  billets  of  wood,  and  household 
furniture ;  and  having  now  completed  their  preparations  (May, 
1605),  again  separated,  intending  to  re-assemble  in  September. 
As  the  time  approached,  Oatesby  added  to  the  number  of  his 
accomplices ;  Baynham,  a  gentleman  of  Gloucestershire,  a  prr » H  '  ite 
man,  who  had  been  the  leader  of  an  infamous  club,  called  "  The 
Damned  Crew,"  was  sent  to  the  Pope ;  while  Grant,  of  ^..^^^^ 
Norbrook,    iu  Warwiekshire,   Ambrose   Rookwood,  of 
Coldham  Hall,  Sulibik,    Sir  Everard  Digby,  of  Gotehurst,  in 
Bucks,  and  Francis  Tresham,  of  Bushton,  in  Northamptonshire, 
were  received  into  the  oon&deraoy,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
a  military  rising  (September).   About  the  same  time,  Faukes  vent 
over  to  Flanders  to  obtain  Spanish  aid.   The  plan  of  operations 
was  now  finally  arranged.    A  list  of  peers  and  commoners 
to  be  served  by  a  timely  \v amino;  was  made  out;  Faukes 
was  to  tire  the  train,  and  immediately  escape  to  Inlanders,  Tresham 
undertaking  to  hire  a  vessel  for  his  use ;  Percy,  who  had  access 
to  the  palace  as  a  gentleman  pensioner,  waa  to  obtaiu  possession 
of  Prince  Charles,  and  convey  him  to  the  general  rendesvous  at 
Dunchurch;  while  Digby  and  bis  associates  there  assembled, 
under  the  pretence  of  huntine  on  Dunsmoor  Heath,  were  to  seiae 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,   at  Lord  Harrington's,  near  Coventry. 
Catesby  undertook  to  proclaim  the  heir  apparent  at  Charing 
Cross ;  a  declaration  abolishing  monopoliej*,  wardship,  and  pur- 
veyance was  to  be  issued,  and  a  protector  appointed.    At  this 
juncture,  Garnet  the  Jesuit,  and  Greenway,  auother  Jesuit,  were 
informed  of  the  whole  sdieme,  tn  ihe  cmfemonal.  In  the  mean- 
time, parliament  had  been  prorogued  from  the  Srd  of  October  to 
the  r>th  of  N  ovember.   Tresham  had  begun  to  repent  of  his  rfiare 
in  the  plot,  if  he  had  not,  as  has  been  surmised,  already  revealed 
it  to  the  government. 

The  circumstances  under  which  Lord  Moiinteaf2:le  received  tlie 
celebrated  letter,  which  has  been  usually  considered  as  the  first 
intimation  of  the  conspiracy  which  the  government  received,  seem 
to  confirm  this  suspicion.   That  nobleman,  to  the  surprise 
of  his  family,  suddenly  ordered  supper  to  be  prepared  for 

to  Lord 

him  at  his  bouse  at  Hazton,  where  he  veiy  seldom  ^^**^ 
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resided  (October  26tli).  While  he  sat  at  table,  tbe  letter  was 
hrougbt  to  him  by  one  of  his  pages,  and  read  aloud  bj  Thomas 
Ward,  a  gentleman  in  his  sorvic-e.  Ward,  who  was  probably  one 
of  the  conspirators,  next  day  informed  them  of  their  danf!^r,  and 
advised  them  to  fly;  while  Tresham  had  not  only  offered  this 
advice  already,  but  two  days  afuerwards  came  up  to  London  from 
Nortiiainptonehire,  expressly  to  urge  Oatesby  and  Winter  to 
eecape*  and  even  offered  to  support  tiiem  abroad.  So  that  tbe 
ixummon  story,  which  says  that  the  letter  was  not  understood,  til] 
the  sagacity  of  King  James  discovered  its  meaning,  is  a  simple 
fiction,  nnd  t!ie  \\  Imle  pmtTOflin^j  seems  to  have  been  a  device  for 
the  purpose  of  Hcreenin<;  the  Mctual  inturnier.*  That  Lord  Mount- 
eagle  also  knew  of  this  conspiraey,  before  the  rec-eipfc  of  this  letter, 
seems  equally  clear ;  in  fact,  Winter,  in  his  subsequent  examina- 
tion before  tlie  council,  plainly  charged  him  wiili  being  privy  to 
the  conspiracy.  The  government,  however,  was  extremely  carefiil 
of  that  nobleman's  reputation,  and  in  a  State  Paper  still  extant, 
containing:  an  account  of  the  examination  of  Tresham,  Lord 
Mounteaixle's  nnme  haf?  Ix^en  carefully  blotted  out,  and  a  small  slip 
[■  of  paper  curiously  ])asted  uver  the  place. t 

j  '  On  the  31    uf  October,  the  King  returned  from  T?oyston  to 

London,  and  t  he  next  day  the  letter  was  laid  before  hiui  and  the 
eoundl.  Ward,  apprised  of  all  the  government  proceedings  by 
Lord  Mounteagle,  warned  the  conspirators,  but  they  disbeueyed 
all  the  revelations  made  to  them,  and  resolved  to  await  their  fate. 
Faukes  alone,  with  that  extraordinary  courage  which  he  had 
displayed  thronp^hout  the  transaction,  took  up  his  solitary  station 
at  the  cellar,  on  iSunday,  the  '^rd  of  November.  Next  day,  tbe 
lord  chamberlain  and  Tjord  Mounteagle  Aasited  the  place,  as  if  bv 
accident,  and  seeing  I'aukes,  carelessly  remarked  that  there  was 
an  abundant  provision  of  fiiel.  This  warning  was  lost  on  the 
determined  mind  of  the  conspirator ;  he  was  resolved  to  stay  till 
the  last  moment,  and  on  the  first  appearance  of  danger,  to  fire 
the  mine,  and  perish  in  the  company  of  his  enemies.  A  little 
after  midni;':hf.  Paukes,  booted  and  spurred,  ready  for' 
Qaj  insta/'it  flii^ht,  iiavir.g  tinislied  his  last  preparations  in  the 
\  ault,  was  st-e])|Mng  ont  of  the  door,  wlien  he  was  instantly 
seized  by  Sir  Thomas  Jiiicvet,  a  magistrate,  and  a  party  of  soldiers. 
Slow  matches  and  touchwood  wm  found  upon  his  person,  a  dark 
lantern  was  discovered  behind  the  door,  and  the  cellar  was  &und 
to  contain  thirt^^six  barrels  of  powder,  concealed  beneath  billets  of 

•  jraacdiiM.  XL,  M/.     f  Ibid,  9^,  Note. 
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wood.  At  four  o'clock  that  morning,  Faukes  was  examined  by 
tiie  Kmg  and  council,  but  be  refused  to  discloae  anything,  and 

was  then  sent  to  the  Tower.    Tn  the  Tneantime  the  conspiratow 
had  repaired  to  the  rendezvous  at  Dunchurch ;  hero  they 
found  themselves  deserted  by  all  their  iriends,  and  they  tneetinffftt 
escaped  in  haste  towards  Holbeach,  near  fcitourbridge,  tlie 
residence  of  Stephen  littieton,  one  of  their  new  associates,  where 
tbey  resolred  to  await  the  arnval  of  their  purraers.   But  Bighy 
and  Littleton  fled  in  the  night,  and  were  captured,  the  first  at 
Dudley,  the  other  at  Hagley.  In^ny  others  also  escaped  during  the 
confusion  oauf^ed  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder,  in  the  midst  of 
which,  those  who  remained  wero  surprised  by  the  sheriff  of 
"Worcestershire,  and  either  captured  or  slain.    Among  tlie  latter 
were  Catesby,  Percy,  and  the  two  Wrights;  eight  only  were 
t^n,  all  of  whom  sufEbred  on  the  scaffold  (January  30th,  1606). 
Of  the  three  Jesuits  who  were  implicated,  G^erard  and 
Greenway  escaped  to  tiie  Continent;  but  G-arnet  was  SSft** 
disoovered  at  Hendlip  House^  Worcestershire.* 

Two  servants  of  the  priests  were  taken  at  the  same  time,  and  all, 
exce]it  Garnet,  were  racked ;  but  they  revealed  nothing,  and  oiio 
of  the  servants  killed  himself  in  dread  of  further  torture.  The 
gaoler  then  affected  kindness  toward  the  two  priests,  and  gave 
them  access  to  each  other.  But  all  their  oonTersaMon  was  over- 
heard  \rr  Cedl  and  others,  who  had  secreted  themselves  in  the 
walls ;  by  which  facts  were  obtained  which  proved  that  Gtemet 
had  some  knowledge  of  the  general  scope  of  the  plot.  On  the 
infimnation  thus  obtained,  he  was  brought  to  trial,  and  condemned 
to  death.  Tn  liis  examinations,  he  had  tirst  denied  that  ho  had 
ever  conversed  with  Oldcorne  in  prison ;  but  afterwards  he 
confessed  it,  and,  in  extenuation  of  his  falsehood,  said  that  no 
man  was  bound  to  betray  himself,  and  that,  where  tiie  aekoow- 
lodgement  of  a  fact  might  endanger  life,  it  was  lawful  to  deny 
it,  with  equivocation,  till  it  should  be  proved  by  direct  evidence ; 
and)  upon  further  eiamination,  he  declared  that  an  oath  might 


•  This  house,  which  had  boon  built  by  Thomas  Abingdon,  brother-in-law  of  Lord 
Mouuteagle.  and  a  devidod  recusant,  was  in  every  way  adapted  for  the  concealment  of 
Jesuits  and  Fspists.  There  were  ataircases  eoncealed  in  the  walls;  hiding  places 
in  ebimueys;  tnadooraj  double  viiiisoots.  The  entrance  into  the  chamber  where 
Garnet  iaf  oonMsleii  vis  from  aauppernNnniilmNia^  Ibe  flre-place ;  the  wooden  border 
of  tbe  Dearth  mui  made  to  tsko  nv  Mid  put  down  nke  %  tmpdoor,  and  tbe  brieks  were 
taken  out  and  replaced  whenever  tlie  door  was  used.  The  ofticers  were  eight  days  in 
searching  Uie  housf^  before  tliey  discovered  this  retreat,  duriuK  which,  Garnet  and 
Oldcorne,  a  priest  who  was  secreted  with  him,  were  fed  tlirough  a  reed  with  broths  and 
warm  driuks,  tbe  reed  being  inserted  in  au  aperture  in  the  chimuey  of  an  adjoining 
diiiDlwr,  wUch  btftk4HH  tbo  «*MTnm>y  In  Miotr  mdtav  jiliBOi 
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be  lawfully  used,  to  confirm  euch  equivocation.  "To  these 
and  .similar  avowals,"  says  Lifiiiard,*  "J  ascribe  his  execution. 
By  scrkiiij^  shelter  under  equivocation,  he  Lad  deprived  himseil' 
oi  the  |>roU  cliun  which  truth  might  have  aflbrded  him  ;  nor  could 
he,  in  such  eircumstaDoes,  reasoDablj  oomplain  if  the  Xing 
refused  credit  to  his  asfleveratiozui  of  innooenoe,  and  pemitted  tiie 
law  to  take  ita  course."  Garnet's  opinions  were  not  shared  by 
the  majority  of  the  Koman  Catholics,  any  more  than  they  approval 
of  Catcf^by's  murderous  project  ;  yet  the  government  availed 
^  itself  of  tliM  oj)portuuity  to  extend  the  existing  sauc^uinarv 
mi^taim  and  oppressive  enactments  under  whicli  the  papists 
^t^m^  8ullei\;d.  New  penalties  were  inflictt;d  upon  the  Catholics, 
in  all  their  several  capacities  of  masters,  servants,  husbands, 
parents,  children,  heirs,  executors,  patrons,  banisters,  and 
physicians. 

They  could  not  appear  at  court,  nor  live  within  ten  miles  of  the 
city  of  London  ;  and  on  no  ocf*asion  could  they  move  more  than 
five  miles  from  their  homes  without  a  written  licence,  signed  by 
four  magistrates.  They  could  hold  no  otlices  of  trust,  either  public 
or  private ;  their  marriages,  unless  solemnised  by  a  Protestant 
minister,  were  of  no  account  in  law ;  and  if  thdr  children  were  not 
baptised  or  buried  bja  Protestant  minister,  they  were  fined  for 
the  first  .£100,  for  the  second  £20.  Their  children  who  were 
educated  abroad  were  deprived  of  tlieir  rights  of  inheritance;  every 
Eoinan  Catholic  was  outlawed,  all  the  penalties  for  absence  from 
church  were  extended,  and  a  new  ualh  of  al'egiance  was  devised  in 
order  to  ascertain  those  who  admitted  the  temporal  pretensions  of 
the  Pope. 

The  standing  argument  throughout  the  sevanleenth  century  for 
this  denial  of  uberi^  of  conacience,  and  for  all  these  penecnting 
enactments,  was  the  Gunpowder  Treason,  whose  traditions 
lingered  on  through  the  eighteenth  century  to  8iq>port  the  same 

oppressive  tyranny.  But  happily  for  our  own  day,  these  traditions 
now  scarcely  sur^-ive  even  in  popular  prejudice»  because,  with  the 
sprL^id  of  knowledge,  there  haa  grown  up  a  spirit  of  charity  and 
justice;  we  have  ceased  to  prosecute  or  exclude  for  religious 
opinions,  and  we  have  tiierefioe,  nothing  to  &ar  from  a  ^atic 
like  Oatesby,  or  a  casuist  like  Garnet-f 

10.    Pioceedings  in  Parliament,  1606*16I1«    The  chief  object 
g,^^   for  which  the  parliament  had  been  siunmoned  to  meet  in 
.November,  1605,  was  to  supply  the  royal  oofos,  the  King 
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not  having,  as  yet,  recetvecl  any  mibsidj.  In  November  of 
thefoUovmig  jear  the  Houses  re-assembled,  when  James's  farouiite 
Fcheme  of  a  perfect  union  between  England  and  Scotland  was 

debated.    But  beyond  the  abrogrntion  of  the  which 
treated  the  Scots  as  foreigners  and  enemies,  nothnig  was  »niTot 
done  in  this  respect,  althon<]^h   the  matter  had  been  g"^,^ 
discussed  in  1604,  and  was  again  considered  in  1607  and 
1610.  During  the  oon&rences,  however,  which  James  held  with 
the  parliament,  it  was  decided  by  the  judges  that  all  persons  bom 
under  the  Xi riff's  obedience  were,  by  that  very  circumstance, 
naturalised  in  all  places  under  his  dominion  at  the  time  of  their 
hirth  (1008). 

Tlie  time  of  this  session  was  mainly  occupiecl  in  bickerings 
between  the  King  and  the  Commons  on  matters  of  privilege. 
The  government  was  jealous  of  any  interference  of  the  Commons 
in  tiie  conduct  of  public  affiiirs.    This  was  particuhirly  shown 
with  respect  to  the  peace  made  with  Spain  in  1604.   The  terms 
of  this  treaty  were  unsatisfactory.    Bpain  claimed  the  exclusive 
navigation  of  the  southern  seas,  and  treated  all  English  ^he 
vessels  found  there  as  pirates.    In  1607,  the  merchants  f,"""""" 
complained  to  the  Commons  of  the  prievances  they  thus  ^wio"'" 
endured  ;  the  Commons  prayed  for  a  conference  with  the  ■'"^ 
Jiords  on  the  subject,  and  when  the  conference  was  held,  Cecil 
and  the  Earl  of  Northampton  spoke  gainst  ih»  interference  of  the 
-Commons  in  so  high  a  matter.   The  latter  apparently  acquiesced 
in  this  rather  contemptuous  treatment,  though  they  might  have 
produced  several  precedents,  especially  diinnp;  the  reigns  of 
Eiehard  II.  and  Henry  YI.,  wherein  they  had  assumed  a  right  of 
advising  in  matters  of  peace  and  war. 

Although  James  obtained  few  supplies  from  his  parliament,  he 
was  very  extravagant  in  his  expenditure,  and  the  lord  8,„ionof 
treasurer  constantly  found  himself  in  difficulties.  He  was  ^ 
not  only  wasteful  in  his  own  household,  giving  costly  ^^^^t 
presents  and  entertainments,  but  he  gave  his  children 
expensive  estabhshments  ;  and  at  times  his  poverty  was  so  great, 
that  he  lacked  provisions  for  his  own  table.     The  tr(\isurer, 
therefore,  had  recourse  to  very  iliei^al  m<msures,  and  additional 
duties  were  arbitrarily  imposed  upon  almost  every  article  of  foreign 
commerce.   One  of  these  was  lind  upon  currants,  which  Bates,  a 
Turkey  merchant^  refusing  to  pay,  the  Court  of  Exchequer  gave 
judgment  against  him  (June,  1609).    The  immediate  consequence 
of  Sbia  decision  was^  the  imposition  of  heavy  duties  upon  almost 
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all  mrrrhandise.  But  when  parliament  re-assembled  (February,. 
1010),  the  Commons  remonstrated,  and  two  members,  learned 
iiieir*!  lawyers,  made  two  elaborate  speeches,  proving  the  ill^ality 
loroerV""*  theBO  Impositions,  when  Hie  King  fomde  them  to 
dispute  the  right  he  had  thus  ezermaed,  couching  hi» 
commands  in  the  most  arrogant  tone  of  despotism.  Kings,  he 
said,  were  the  representatives  and  iTnan^ea  of  God,  and  were 
possessed  of  hi.s  attribute??.  The  souls  and  bodies  of  thoir  subjects 
belonged  to  them,  and  the  denial  of  this  power  to  them  was  as 
much  sedition,  as  it  was  blasphemy  to  deny  the  power  of  God.* 
These  high  and  mighty  pretensions  naturally  excited  the  opposition 
of  the  (Emmons.  Thr  v  peedily  remonstrated  against  them,  and 
the  arguments  and  precedents  they  produced  in  defence  of  the 
principle,  that  no  sovereign  in  England  can  make  laws  or  impose 
taxes  npoTi  the  p<'oj)le,  their  p^oods,  and  their  merehandise,  without 
consent  of  parliament,  were  such,  that  not  even  the  eloquence  and 
inn;enuity  of  JSir  Francis  i^aeon,  the  solicitor-s^eneral,  could  over- 
come them.  The  bill,  however,  which  they  brought  in  to  abolish 
the  illegal  impositions,  was  rejected  in  uie  upper  house,  f  The 
session  of  1610  was  closed  hy  a  n^oldation  concerning  the  abolition 
of  wardships.  But  neither  King  nor  Commons  could  agree  about 
the  income  which  should  compensate  the  crown  for  me  loss  of 
revenue;  and,  as  all  the  abuses  of  monopolies,  purveyance,  illegal 
impositions,  and  ])roclamations,  and  the  unconstitutional  proceed- 
ings of  the  High  Commission  Court,  still  continued,  the  Commons 
refused,  at  last,  to  chaiier  any  further  with  the  King,  who  dissolved 
the  parliament  in  great  disgust  (February  9th,  1611).  It  had  sat 
neany  seven  years. 

11.  Disputes  between  the  Spiritual  and  Temporal  Courts, 
That  the  Commons  had  reason  for  their  apprehensions  of  the 
crown  assuming  absolute  po\'\  er  may  be  seen  in  the  fact,  that  the 
pretensions  which  James  set  up  were  suj)ported  by  all  who  sought 
his  favour,  and  especially  by  the  high  churchmen.  The  canonf* 
which  convocation  drew  up  in  1606  denounced,  as  erroneous,  a 
number  of  tenetis  oonsidered  hostile  to  monardiical  power,  and 
affirmed  opinions  upon  the  origin  of  government  utterly  destnietiYe 
of  tiie  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  altogether  contrary  to  the  mixed 
and  limited  monarchy  of  England.  The  object  of  the  cLeigy 
ii.i)hoid*S^  in  thus  enhancing  the  pretensions  of  the  crown  so  enor- 
teiwlooito  mously  was,  to  gain  its  sanction  and  support  for  their  own 
vicracKtive.  ^.jjjjjjjg^    rpjjg  ancicnt  ri\alrv  which  had  existed  between 
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the  ecdesiastusal  and  temporal  courts  stiU  oontinued,  and,  as  tlio 
kitter  letained  their  eupremacy,  and  frequently  prohibited  the 
former  whenever  they  transgressed  their  proper  limits,  Bancroft, 
the  archbishop,  presented  to  the  court  of  Star  Chamber  (1605)  a 
series  of  petitions,  called  Artiruli  Oleri,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
both  the  tiimporal  and  spiritual  courts  derived  their  authority  from 
the  King,  and  that  the  temporal  courts  had  no  right  to  prohibit 
the  other  oourte,  except  by  the  Kinsfs  authority.  But  the  judges, 
led  by  Coke,  steadily  resisted  £ese  attacks;  and  distinctly 
declared  that  nothing  less  than  an  act  of  parliament  could  affect 
the  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  law,  or  alter  the  established  course 
of  justice.  The  archbishop,  how(nT»r,  did  not  chooso  to  consult  the 
parliament,  knowing  how  little  he  had  to  hope  ^omthe  Commons; 
but  he  did  not  give  up  ins  attempts. 

At  his  solicitation,  and  with  the  King's  approbation,  Dr.  Co  well, 
im  eminent  dvilian,  published  a  law  dictionary,  called  "The 
Interpreter,"  in  which,  under  the  heads  of  ^king,**  coweu*^ 
*•  subsidy,*'  "parliament,"  and  "  prerogative,"  he  laid  down  ^^t^wiat 
principles  subversive  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  The  King  was 
absnlutt*,  and  above  all  law  ;  by  his  prerogative  he  could  make  laws 
without  consent  of  parliament,  which  assembled  only  by  hi??  grace 
and  favour,  and  not  by  right.  These  monstrous  stateiiieuts  gave 
very  just  scandal  to  the  Commons,  who  showed  such  a  determina- 
tion to  resist,  that  James  found  it  necessary  to  suppress  the  book 
by  a  royal  proclamation,  and  to  place  Cowell  under  arrest.  By 
such  proceiHlings  were  the  Commons  lawyers  set  against  the 
jrovernment,  and  prepared  for  joining:,  in  the  next  reign,  with  the 
Puritans  in  all  niea.sures  of  opposition  to  the  crown.* 

12.  Death  of  Cecil.  His  Character  and  Policy.  All  these 
troubles  were  sources  of  the  bitterest  vexation  to  Cecil ;  his 
constitution  sank  under  the  depression  of  his  spirits  ;  the  waters 
-ef  Bath  produced  no  alleviation,  and  he  expired  at  Mirlborough, 
on  his  return  to  London  (May  24th,  1612).  Cecil  was  never  a 
popular  man,  and  his  abilities  as  a  statesman  have  always  been 
considerablv  underrated.  He  has  never  frained  credit  for  the 
mischiefs  in  James's  <roverninent  which  he  prevented,  while  he  has 
been  made  ret^ponsible  for  all  those  which  he  was  Sompellcd  c^cHnot 
to  endure.  This  is  unjust,  because  in  that  age  kings  did  for'ihe'*'''* 
not  speak  the  language  which  their  ministers  dictated,  nor  m£|oTem. 
^  they  adopt  the  policy  which  their  ministers  advised. 
But  Cecil  made  himself  personal  enemies  by  his  conduct  towards 
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l^aleigli  and  K-sox,  nnd  by  the  honours  which  he  acquired.  It  wa.s 
believed  that  desire  tehuwn  by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
abolish  feudal  wardships,  proceeded  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
circuiDstanoe  that  he  was  master  of  the  Court  of  Warda — aa 
iiiflueniaal  and  extremely  lueratiTo  office.  But  he  readily  offered 
to  abolish  it.  It  was  in  his  management,  however,  of  the 
King's  foreign  relations,  that  he  showed  his  greatest  ability.  His 
slow  and  cautious  policy,  the  fertility  with  which  he  invented 
expedients  to  disguise  his  own  projects,  and  the  sagacity  with 
ui«  fl»«ign  which  he  discovered  the  designs  of  Ibreign  courts,  com- 
9*^'  manded  the  respect  of  all  his  rivals,  and  secured  him  the 
highest  place  in  James'a  eoofidenoe.  Having  been  one  of 
Elizabeth  s  ministers,  he  retained  some  of  her  jealousy  of  Spain,  as 
well  as  her  regard  for  Protestant  interests ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  his  firmness  and  prudence,  James  would  have  entered  into  a 
connexion  with  that  country,  riunous  to  himself  and  the  kingdom.  ' 
Owing,  however,  to  the  niinistt  r  wisdom,  England  inclined  more 
to  the  side  of  the  United  Provinces  and  the  King  of  France,  than 
to  SSpain,  although  she  preserved  outwardly  a  strud*  neutrality ;  by 
her  mediation  the  great  truce  of  twelve  years  between  Spain  and 
Holland  was  concluded  in  1609;  and  when  the  dispute  concerning 
Di«pnt«  the  succession  to  the  duchies  of  Cleves  and  Juliers 
rr"'iu,S'  tlin  atened  to  minL'le  in  arms  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
tticiBvti..  p;irti('s  throughout  Europe,  the  councils  of  Kntjjhind,  guided 
by  Cecil,  were  tull  of  vigour  and  promptitude,  and  it  w  as  only  the 
assassination  of  Henry  IV.  which  prevented  the  immediate  landing 
of  an  English  army  in  the  Netherlands,  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  the  cause  of  the  Protestant  claimants  of  those  dudiies, 
against  the  pretensions  of  Austria  and  Spain.*  Cecil's  great 
fiiult  was  his  want  of  constitutional  principle,t  a  fault  fat  which 
there  is  sonic  excuse,  when  we  consider  that  no  statesman  of  that 
age  wtifi  will  in  .X  to  admit  the  right  of  parliament  to  control  the 
execuiivo  irovennnent.t 

13.  laceuUousuess  of  the  Court.  The  King's  unpo^)ularity 
daOy  increased ;  and  the  character  of  his  court  degraded  hun  stiU 
lower  in  popular  estimation.  He  preferred  the  Measures  of  the 
table,  and  the  amusements  of  the  chase  and  the  cockpit,  to  mattera 
of  pubhc  business;  foreign  ambassadors,  as  well  as  liis  own 
ministers  of  state,  seldom  had  the  opportunity  of  consulting  him: 
and  the  pkyers  who  ridiculed  his  Ibibles  on  the  stage,  represented 
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him  generally  in  a  passion,  fiometimes  cursing  his  hounda  and  his 
falcons,  eoraetiiiies  striking  his  Bervants,  aiul  ilriuking  to  intoxica- 
tion at  least  once  a  day.    His  pernicious  example  gave  a  disgusting 
tone  to  the  whole  court,  and  in  the  halls,  masks,  and  pageantries 
which  the  Queen  gave,  eyen  her  ladies  appealed  in  a  state  of 
beastly  drunkenness.*   And  yet,  in  the  midist  of  all  this  ▼ice,  two 
statntos  were  passed;  the  one  imposing  a  fine  upon  common 
drunkards,  and  ihe  other,  upon  common  swearers,  and  the  King 
wrote  his  famous  "  Counterblaste  to  Tohacco,'*  to  suppress  the 
growing  habit  of  smoking.   There  was  one  in  the  oouit  to  whom 
all  tiiese  Satumalian  pastimes  were  exceedingly  odious ;  this  was 
James's  eldest  son,  Henry,  whose  high  spirit  and  great  popularity 
mortified  his  fatlier.    The  ymin^  prince  prematurely  died 
(October,  1612),  to  the  tivonf  snrrow  of  the  people,  but  Prfnct 
little  n»gretted  by  the   lvin<x,  who  was  jealous  of  his 
abilities  and  virtues.    After  his  death,  James  had  only  one  son 
remaininrf,  Charlt  s,  and  one  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  was  married 
to  if'rederick,  Count  Palatine  of  the  Bhine. 


SEonojr  IL  PfiOM  THE  DEATH  OF  CECIL  TO  THE  END 

OFTHEBEIGK  1612-1625. 

14.  Aacendaney  of  Robert  Carr.  After  the  death  of  Cecil,  the 
King  gave  himself  up  to  favourites ;  first  to  Robert  Carr,  and  next 
to  Georg^e  VilHers.  Carr  «*as  equerry  to  Lord  Hay,  one  of  Jameses 
boon  companions.  An  accident  introduced  hmi  to  the  Kin^^, 
who  taught  him  Latin,  played  fannliar  tricks  with  him,  gave 
him  large  grants  of  land,  and  created  him  Earl  of  Rochester. 
Being  uneducated,  Carr  made  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  an  able 
and  aceom])lished  scholar,  his  secretary.  Jle  was  opposed  by 
lTo\^ard,  l^^arl  of  SuflTolk,  lord  chamberlain,  and  Howard,  Earl 
of  Korthamptou,  lord  privy  seal,  iiut  he  soon  fell  in  love  with 
Prances  Howard,  the  daughter  of  Suffolk,  and  the  wife  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  and  he  proposed  that  she  should  sue  for  a  carm 
divofce,  in  order  that  they  might  be  married.  Overbury  X.  lh^ 
violently  opposed  the  marriage,  on  which  he  was  sent  to 
the  Tower;  and  the  lady,  in  her  fury,  ofiered  jei,000  to  a  ^fSiS, 
gentleman,  if  he  would  take  Orerhuiy's  life  in  a  dud 
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(April,  1613).  When  the  divoroe  wa«  brou^^ht  into  court,  the 
King  disgraced  himself^  by  a  personal  interference  in  behalf  of  bia 
fiiTOurite.   The  cause  was  graated,  and  the  parties  were  shortly 

afterwards  married,  in  the  royal  chapel,  Rochester  having  first 
been  created  Earl  of  Somerset  (December,  101  r?).  The  two  court 
fiK-fiftriH  were  now  unit<'(l ;  but,  in  the  meant  line,  an  event  had 
occurred  which  corisidcnibly  a^^firavuted  th*-  KifrirV  unpopularity, 
and  left  an  iiid«'lil»I«^  siairj  on  his  cliaraclur  and  reign.  On  the 
day  hoiont  thr  GniniesH  of  Ensex  was  divorced,  Sir  Tlioinas 
Ovf  r})nry  difd  in  th(3  Tower  (Se|)t4unl>er  1.5th,  lOKi),  under 
cii'ciiiustances  ho  suspicious,  that  a  public  inquiry  was  instituted 
or^rbttiyii  ^^o  ycarii  afterwards,  when  Somerset's  influence  was  on 
gl^*'^  the  decline,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  earl  and  his 
^1^*  couotess  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  on  a  charge  of 
having  poisoned  Overbuiy*  Four  persons,  whom  they  had 
employed,  were  first  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  (1615).  In 
the  following  year,  the  countess  was  arraigned  before  the  peers, 
when  she  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  sentenced  to  death ;  the  day 
r.rr.nd    ftjllt>wing,  Somersct  rcceivcd  tbc  samo  Hcntetjce.  Within 

a  few  days,  James,  who  had  callt  d  upon  God  to  curse  him 
orim*  And  1^^^^' P^^^^^^'^'^  '^'^J)  pardoned  both  of  the  criminaU ;  but 
trMa»r  the  earl  refused  to  aoce])t  pardon,  and  threw  out  such 

irisol«3nt  menaces  against  th»'  King,  "  that  it  wan  ovident 
he  was  master  of  some  spcret  which  it  would  have  hi<i;hly  prejudiced 
the  Ivint^'s  honour  to  divulge."*  What<*ver  the  secret  waa,  the 
conduct  of  James,  in  thesp  dark  tmuMactious,  ^llo\\  t•(l  t  liat  he  was 
terribly  afraid  of  any  exposure  which  Soiiiers.  1  mii^ht  uiake;  and 
he  afteruards  reversed  the  sentence  of  death  n<ciiust  the  earl, 
ttud  pnvaieU^  renewrMl  his  c,orres|)(jnden<re  with  iiuu.t 

15.  Fall  ol  Giiibl-Jubtict  Coke.  The  lall  of  Somerset  was 
foUowed  by  the  disgrace  of  Coke.  In  professional  knowledge. 
Coke  stood  pre-eminent;  but  his  notions  were  confined  and 
illiberal^  and  his  temper  was  proud  and  overbearing.  He  was  a 
fiatterer  and  tool  of  the  court  till  he  had  obtained  his  ends ;  but 
no  sooner  was  he  promoted  to  the  bench,  than  he  assumed  a  tone 
of  independence  and  authority  wliich  surprised  tbe  King,  and 
provoked  the  hostility  of  his  rivab.  Both  the  lord  chancellor, 
Egerton,  Lord  Ellesmere,  and  the  attorney-general.  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  were  olgects  of  his  envy;  the  latter  had  lon^^^  been  hia 
rival,  and  their  mutual  hatred  never  ceased  till  eiich,  in  his  turn, 
had  satiated  his  revenge  by  the  other's  fiidl.   At  this  time.  Bacon 
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was  high  in  the  Emgfs  £iTOur ;  and  as  the  death  or  tesignation  of 

EUesmere  was  daily  expected,  Ihe  attorney-general  aspired  to  his 
office,  while  Coke  considered  that  he  had  the  prior  claim.  But 
the  chief  justice  had  given  mortal  offence  to  the  King  by 
the  detei mined  opposition  he  had  made  to  the  encroach-  offended 
ments  of  the  royal  prerogatave.  Buiing  the  session  of  ,^^"^^1^^ 
lf>10,  he  had  decl area  that  a  royal  proclamation  could  not  t«£«oi». 
alter  any  part  of  tht^  common  law,  nor  create  any  new 
ofteno<\  without  the  sanction  of  parliament.  In  the  case  of  one 
Peachain,  also  a  Puritan  minister,  of  S()nl♦Tsef^shirt%  and  a  notorious 
libeller,*  Coke  again  stood  out  against  the  crown,  dec«larinGf  that  it 
was  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  realm  to  confer  with  the  judges 
privately,  in  order  to  obtain  a  favourable  decision.  A  sermon  against 
tyi  aiiiiy  had  been  found  in  Peacham's  study,  on  which  the  crowu 
prosecuted  him  for  high  treason ;  but,  as  the  sermon  had  never  been 
published,  Ooke  said  that  the  aocosatioii  was  illegal.  He  gave 
way,  howcTer,  when  he  found  that  the  other  judges,  who  had  been 
tampered  with,  did  not  agree  with  him.  The  next  transaction  in 
which  this  intrepid  chief  justice  incuned  the  counoil's  displeasure* 
was  a  dispute  concerning  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Uhancery, 
in  which  he  contended  that  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  that  court 
ought  not  to  be  exercised  after  a  judgment  obtained  at  law. 

But  Coke's  next  ofience  exposed  him  more  directly  to  the 
resentment  of  the  court.  A  case  happened  to  be  argued  in  the 
Court  of  Kinp^'s  Trench,  in  which  the  vahdity  of  the  grant  of  a 
benefice  to  a  bishop,  to  be  held  in  commmdam.^  came  into  question, 
and  the  counsel  at  the  l>;\r  had  disputed  the  King's  prerogative  to 
make  such  a  erant.  James  thereupon  caused  Bacon  to  write  a 
letter  to  the  chief  justice,  directing  him  not  to  proceed  to  judgment. 
Coke  requested  that  similar  letters  should  be  written  to  the  judges 
of  all  the  courts,  which  being  done,  they  all  subscribed  a  docLiment, 
certiiyiiig  that  they  were  bound  by  their  oaths  not  to  regard  any 
such  letters,  which  were  contrary  to  law.  The  King,  who  was 
then  at  Newmari^et^  went  into  one  of  the  fits  of  rage,  usual  when- 
ever his  pierogatiTe  was  questioned,  and  coming  to  London,  he 
eummoned  the  twelve  judges  to  appear  before  him.  After  a 
highfiown  haranetuaj  in  which  he  spoke  more  loftily  than  ever  of 
his  supreme  and  imperial  power  and  sovereignty,  all  the  judges, 

*  Macaulay.  HaUam,  and  liord  Campbell,  give  their  account  of  this  mail,  on  the 
assumption  that  he  was  a  simple,  speculative,  oimntry  parson,  urtko  nevw  Areimt  of 

eicititip  disaffection  n^rainst  the  povcrnmont.  Bnt  Hepworth  Dixon,  in  his  "Personal 
History  of  Jbord  Bacon,"  haa  shown  that  he  merited  tho  appellatiou  given  him  in  the 
text* 
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except  CSoke,  tamelj  sobmittedy  and  promised  to  stay  prooeediiigs 
in  tneir  conits  whenever  the  King  required  them.   Coke  omj 

replied  that  he  would  do  what  should  be  tit  for  a  judge  to  do,  and 
shortly  afterwards  he  was  suspended  from  his  office  and  dismissed 
(November  loth,  161G).  Through  the  influence  of  Buckingham^ 
he  was  refilled  in  about  three  years  to  the  privy  council  ;  in  the 
parliainf'nt  of  lf>21,  and  still  more  conspicuously  in  that  of  1G28, 
he  became  the  strenuous  asserter  of  liberty,  on  the  principles  of 
those  ancient  laws  which  no  one  knew  so  well  ae  himself  thus 
redeeming,  in  an  intrepid  and  patriotie  old  age,  tiie  fitolte  of  hia 
earlier  life.* 

16.  "  The  Addled  Parliament."  In  the  meantime,  James  had 
been  compelled  to  e<\]}  firiofbcr  parliament,  which  assembled 
April  r)th,  1614.  As  the  previous  parliament  had  not  granted 
any  suflicient  subsidies,  James  had  had  recourse  to  loans  and 
benevolences.  He  also  sold  several  peerages,  and  created  a  new 
order  of  hereditary  knights,  called  baronets,  who  paid  £>r  their 
patents.  These  resources  were  idl  inadequate,  and  it  be<*ame 
indispensable  to  try  the  temper  of  parliament  once  more.  In  order 
to  secure  a  decided  majority  in  favour  of  the  court,  Bacon,  Sir 
Henry  Neville,  and  others,  undertook  to  superintend  the  elections, 
and  draw  over  to  the  King's  side  those  who  were  elect-ed ;  for 
The  Kiog  which  reasoH  they  were  called  Undertakers.  But  so  hostile 
-Under,  wcre  the  people  to  the  government,  that  the  scheme  foiled, 
control  the  Instead  of  passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  supply,  the 
daeiiMM.  Commons  began  at  once  to  attack  monopolies  and  imposi- 
tions. In  the  course  of  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Neyle, 
Bishop  of  Lichfield,  threw  out  some  aspersions  on  the  Commons, 
which  set  them  in  a  ferment.  Neyle  had  made  himself  very 
unpopular  by  his  severity  towards  the  Puritans,  and  by  the  share 
he  had  taken  in  the  Earl  of  Essex's  divorce.  The  Commons, 
therefore,  did  not  fe,il  to  enlarge  upon  all  his  faults  ;  and  the  end 
of  it  waS)  that  the  bishop  had  to  withdraw,  with  many  tears,*^ 
the  offensiye  words  imputed  to  him.  This  ill  humour  of  the 
Commons  disconcerted  the  plans  of  the  undertakers,  and  exhausted 
the  King's  patience.  He  commanded  the  house  to  consider  tho 
supply,  and  threatened  to  dissolve  the  parliament  unless  they 
immediately  obeyed.  But  the  days  of  in ti initiation  were  now  gone 
by ;  the  house  voted  that  the  consideration  of  a  supply  should  be 
postponed  till  a  redress  of  grievances  had  been  granted ;  on  which 
the  King  hastily  dissolyed  parliament  (June  8th,  1614).   It  had 

*  Hallam.  I.,  342-S49. 
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sat  about  two  months,  and  liad  not  passed  a  sin^jle  bill  ;  from 
which  circuinstaDce  it  was  called,  in  the  quaint  language  of  the 
time,  The  Addled  Farlianient.  The  next  day,  the  most  violent  and 
refractory  members  were  called  before  the  council,  and  five  of  them 
oommitted  to  the  Tower. 

17.  Aifilin  of  Scotiaad.  The  reformed  church  of  8oo<^d,  as 
founded  by  Knox,  was,  in  reality,  a  religious  republic.  Eadi 
parish  had  its  minister,  ky  elder,  and  deaoon,  who  held  their 
Wk  session,  or  patochiiil  assembly,  for  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and 
other  purposes.  A  certain  number  of  these  assemblies,  classed 
together,  constituted  the  presbytery,  which  heard  appeals,  TheMos 
pronounced  oensiires,  and  regulated  the  ministry.  A  certain 
number,  again,  of  these  pre8b3rteries  formed  the  provincial  synod, 
which  was  presided  over  by  a  superintendent  ;  and,  above  all,  was 
the  general  assembly,  eompo'^ed  of  all  parish  ministers,  and  (-♦^rtain 
delegated  elders  ;  which  was  supreme  on  earth,  arnl  owed  allegiance 
to  none  but  Christ.  This  form  of  polity  was  set  up  in  l.lGo  ;  but 
it  was  never  legally  established  by  parliament, — a  fact  which 
accounts  for  that  indt  pc  ndenoe  of  the  state  which  the  Scottish 
Church  has  always  enjoyed.  As  the  Koiuan  Catholic  bishops  died 
oft",  they  were  replaced  by  Protestauts,  who  were  partially  recog- 
nised as  bishops,  though  they  were  not  consecrated,  and  had  no 
more  power  than  the  rest  of  the  deigy.  hf  Andrew  Mdyille, 
l&e  general  assembly  enjoined  these  bishops  to  resign  their  offices. 
Some  refused  to  obey,  and  were  backed  1^  the  ootut.  In  1584,  a 
seriesof  acts  was  passed,  restoring  the  episcopal  govern- 
ment  almost  to  its  original  condition  ;  but  three  years  i  r^bvienan 
later.  King  James  annexed  most  of  the  episcopal  lands  J"^]^^™ 
to  the  crown,  and,  in  1592,  the  Presbyterian  system  was 
fidly  established  by  act  of  parliament.  The  government  • 
had  been  driven  to  these  proceedings  by  the  fierce  demands  of  the 
people  for  a  Presb\ierian  establishment.  The  Scottish  ministers 
who  followed  Knox  were,  like  their  great  master,  men  of  a  bold 
nnd  untameable  character :  they  wen;  acute  in  disjiiitation, 
eloquent,  learued,  and  intensely  zealous  ;  and  they  wielded  tho 
people  at  will.  Their  republican  sytiteni  of  government  led  them 
to  discuss  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and  lo  inculcate 
principles  of  resistanc(;  to  unjust  and  despotic  sovereigns  in  their 
pulpits  as  well  as  in  their  assemblies ;  they  perpetually  remon- 
strated against  the  misgovemment  of  the  court,  and  the  personal 
£uliugs  the  King ;  and,  in  1584,  when  Andrew  Melville  was 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  council,  to  answer  for  some  lAnguage- 
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he  ha<i  UM-d  in  tht;  pulpit  agaiost  the  King,  he  refused  to  submit, 
because  be  said  be  waa  Dot  responsible  to  the  council  for  wbat  he 
Mid  in  the  churdi.  Jsmes,  bowever,  and  bu  eouDsdlorB,  wen 
not  BO  feeble  u  to  endnie  such  anogant  ptetonsions ;  Mdville 
was  forced  to  flj  to  England,  and  a  parliament  wbich  met  in  the 
same  year,  passed  a  series  of  statutes,  which  made  the  general 
assembly  filto'jr»'t}u-r  dt  pcndpiit  upon  the  (Town.  But  in  1592 
the  gov«*rnm<'iit  \v;h  eonipelled  to  establish  the  Presbyterian 
syst^'Ui,  and  this  victory  of  the  kirk  brought  on  a  new  crisis  in 
1596.  Black,  a  minister  of  St.  Afidrew's,  violently  attacked  the 
King  and  Queen  in  the  pulpit;  he  was  summoned  to  app^ 
before  the  council,  but  like  MelTille,  he  refused  to  obey.  The 
counoil  of  t  he  church*  took  his  part,  on  which  James  ordered  the 
members  of  the  council  to  retire  to  their  several  parishes.  But 
they  refused,  saying  they  met  l)v  I  lie  warrant  of  Christ,  and  should 
not  obey  man.  Tn  this  emergency,  James  had  recourse  to  his 
parliament,  which  ordained  that  every  minister  should  submit  to 
the  government  in  all  matters;  that  no  ^lesiasticaJ  assembly 
flhomd  meet  without  his  consent,  and  that  any  minister  reflecting 
in  his  sermons  upon  the  King,  should  be  imprisoned.  James 
prevailed  upon  the  general  assembly  to  assent  to  ^ese  enaehnents, 
and  he  caused  an  act  of  parliament  to  be  passed,  by  wbicb 
PkrtM  episcopacy  was  partially  restored  (ir>98).  After  his 
nat/ontum  acrtression  to  the  Kiii^disli  throne,  he  proceeded  to  extend 


and  secure  what  ho  thus  trained.  In  1B06  the  bishops 
were  restored  to  a  part  of  their  revenues;  they  were  declared 
perpetual  moderators  of  the  provincial  synods;  and  in  1610,  three 
of  1  liem  repaired  to  Englana,  to  receive  episcopal  ordination  from 
the  English  bishops,  that  they  might  impart  it  to  their  colleagues. 
Episcopacy  was  now  completely  restored;  a  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission was  created,  on  the  Eiifjlish  model :  and  in  1617,  when 
James  visit^^l  Scotland,  he  eomp^dled  tlie  general  assembly  to 
ptws  an  act,  authorising  the  composition  of  a  book  of  common 
prayer,  and  a  code  of  ecxjlesiastical  law,  and  to  adopt  wbat  were 
caOed  the  Five  ArHeka  efPwihf  which  directed,  tiliat  tiie  Eucharist 
The  Vive  ^^^^'^  ^0  receivcd  kneeling ;  that  the  sacrament  should  he 
Articles  of  administered  to  the  sick  at  tiieir  own  homes;  that  baptism 
should  be  administered  at  home,  when  necessity  required ; 
that  the  threat  ft\stivnl-  should  be  observed  after  the  manner  of  the 
English  Church ;  and  that  bishops  should  administer  confirmation. 

*  ThU  oonnoU  waaaitaadittg  oomiiiittett  which  had  laMy  haea  appointed  Iv  the 
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These  articles  were  quite  sufficient  to  alaim  a  nation  fanatically 
abhorrent  of  eyery  approach  to  the  Boman  worship,  and  already 

incfTT^pfl  by"  what  they  deemed  the  corruption  and  defi^dation  of 
tlieir  church.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  James  had  left  {Scotland, 
the  general  assembly  loudly  objected  to  the  articles,  and  to 
everything  they  had  been  compelled  to  adopt.  A  service  hook 
wafi»  howoTer,  compiled  by  Laud,  the  King's  chaplain,  in  wlucb 
all  the  TariationB  nom  the  English  Frayer  Book  had  a  Bomish 
tendency  ;*  and  the  parliament  passed  an  act  (1621)  enforoing  the 
articles,  the  new  discipUne,  and  the  new  liturgy.  Here  James 
stopped,  for  he  began  to  be  afraid  of  rousing  the  stem,  nncom- 
promising  temper  of  his  countrymen.  But,  in  truth,  hu  had  done 
that  already  ;  for  his  unhappy  innovations  gave  rise  to  the 
National  Covenant,  and  tended  to  subvert,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  that  throne  vMch  they  were  meant  to  uphold.f 

18.  Affairs  of  Ireland.  Li  Ireland,  the  accession  of  James  was 
hailed  as  the  opening  of  a  new  era  of  civil  and  religious  peace. 
As  he  claimed  his  descent  from  Fergus,  the  first  King  of  1^,^  eipec- 
Pcots  in  Albion,  and  Fergus  was  sprung  from  the  ancient  'icings 
Kings  of  Erin,  the  aboriginal  Irish  were  willing  to  pledge 
their  obedience  to  him,  while  the  Eomaa  Catholics  entertained 
large  expectations  from  the  son  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  Thus 
there  were  many  adTantages  in  &vour  of  a  final  establishment  of 
the  English  power  upon  the  basis  of  equal  laws  and  dvilized 
customs.     James's  reign  is,  therefore,  the  most  important  in 
the  history  of  Ireland,  and  that  from  which  the  present  sch^ne  of 
society  in  that  country  is  chiefly  to  be  dediu'^Ml, 

Presuming  upon  their  opinions  of  tho  Kind's  favour  towards 
them,  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Cork,  Waterlbrtl,  and  other  places, 
immediately  on  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  restored  the  ancient 
serrice,  in  spite  of  Mountjoy,  the  lord-deputy.  But  he  soon 
reduced  them  to  obedience ;  and  when  he  left  the  island,  be  took 
with  him  the  two  great  chieftains,  Tjrrone  and  O'Donnel,  and 
their  principal  retainers.  The  King  received  them  with  marks 
of  favour  :  Tyrone  was  eoulirmed  in  his  titles  and  ])os3ession8, 
and  O'iJoniiel  was  made  Earl  of  Tyrconnel.  Thest*  favours 
encouraged  the  KomMi  Catholics,  and  they  sent  over  deputies  to 
request  the  two  earls  to  petition  the  King  for  the  free  exercise  of 
tiieir  religion.  The  answer  which  James  gave  suddenly  opened 
their  eyes  to  the  fallaciousness  of  the  hopes  they  had  entertained. 
Instead  of  reoeiTing  any  remission  or  mitigation  of  their  wrongB> 
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they  saw  the  Act  of  Supremacy  and  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
reimpoBed  upoo  them  with  increaiied  rigour.  These  statutes  were 
quite  incompatible  with  any  exercise  of  the  Soman  Catholic 
worship,  or  with  the  admission  of  any  members  of  that  church 
into  civil  trusts.  In  1G05,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  ordering  all 
priests  to  quit  the  rt':i!in,  under  penalty  of  death  ;  an  order  was 
sent  to  the  inap«!tnites  and  principal  citizens  of  Dublin,  to  attend 
the  Protestant  service,  and  tliOfe  wbo  refused  were  fined  and 
imprisoned.  The  gentry  of  the  Pale  remonstrated  aj^a-iiisi  these 
proceedings,  and  they  petitioned  the  council  for  freedom  of  religious 
worship.  But  by  an  unfortunate  coincidence,  their  petition  was 
presented  to  the  council  on  the  very  day  that  the  Gunpowder  Plot 
was  reporfi  'd  to  I  lie  Tri'^h  i::oTemnient ;  the  chief  petitioners 
^vere  therefore  contincd  in  Dublin  Castle,  and  their  spokesman, 
8ir  I'atrick  Barnewell,  was  sent  to  Kn^rland,  and  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower.  To  allay  the  discontent  occasioned  by  this  act  of 
oppression,  James  issued  a  commission  of  graces,  by  which  fines 
for  abBence  from  church,  and  the  administration  of  tho  oath  of 
supremacy  to  all  who  came  into  the  possession  of  lands,  were 
suBpendedf  the  exaction  of  church  fees  from  recusants  was 
forbidden,  and  a  pardon  offered  to  all  who  would  sue  for  it. 
These  indulgences  were  intended  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  plan 
which  was  now  carried  ont,  of  introducing  into  Ireland  £nglisb 
customs  and  laws,  and  abolisbing  those  of  the  natives. 

Sheriffs  were  appointed  throughout  Ulster,  and  judges  of  assize  sent  rountl, 
OBe  of  them  being  the  celebrated  lawyer  and  poet,  Sir  John  Dalies ; 
fr?M'iuri'ion'  ^^^^  territorial  divisions  of  counties  and  t>aronies  were  extended  to  the 
^  Ktiiribh  few  districts  that  still  wanted  them  j  the  ancient  customs  of  taoistry 
cJItoms.  and  gavelkind  were  abolished,  and  Irish  estates  made  descendible 
accordinL;  to  the  course  of  common  law;  the  Irish  lords  surrendered 
tlif-ir  estates  to  the  crown,  and  received  them  back  by  the  Entjlish  tenures  of 
kiiii^lii  service  or  socage;  an  exact  account  was  taken  of  the  lands  each  of 
these  chieftains  posisessed,  that  he  might  be  invested  with  none  but  those  he 
of  rti]  icd;  while  his  tenants,  exempted  from  those  uncertain  I risli  exactions* 
whicli  were  the  sources  of  their  servitude  and  misery,  were  obliged  to  pay 
BO  more  than  an  timml  quit  ren^  while  thrjr  held  ^eir  hmds  hy  a  five  teniue 
41605). 

Thus,  after  four  centuries  of  lawlessness  and  miigoTenuiieiit, 

Ireland  at  last  had  n  ]>rospert  of  frond  and  peaceful  p^ovemment. 
But  there  were  two  unhappy  maxims  which  debased  the  motives 
and  discredited  the  policy  of  the  enliijhtened  stat<?smen  who 
brought  about  such  a  bencHcial  state  of  things.  These  were,  first, 
tiiat  none  but  the  true  religion,  t.^.,  the  state's  rehgion,  could  be 
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cnipposed  to  exist  in  the  eye  of  the  law;  second,  tiiatno 
pretext  could  be  too  harsh  or  iniquitoufl  to  exclude  mou  of  a 

difierent  race  or  erroneous  faith  from  their  pos^e^sion?*.*  These 
remarkable  changes,  and  especially  the  alterations  in  the  tenure  of 
lands,  "vvhich  interfered  with  what  they  considered  their  territorial 
rights,  aroused  the  Earljs  <»f  Tyrone  and  T^TCOuuel  to  make  one 
more  attempt  against  the  power  of  Snglandl   For  this  purpose, 
they  held  secret  meetings  in  Majnooth  Castle,  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  Earls  of  Kildare,  near  Bublm,  with  Eichard  Nugent,  Baron 
Delvin,  a  man  who  had  been  schooled  in  bitter  enmity  to  the 
Engli.sh  i'vom  his  earliest  years,  havin*^  been  born  and  bred  in  the 
Tower,  where  his  mother  had  voluntarily  shared  the  imprisonment 
of  her  husband.    But  the.se  nublenien  noon  found  that 
they  were  unable  to  aecuuijjlish  any  of  their  schemes ;  and 
in  1607,  the  two  earls,  with  their  fiunilies  and  retainers, 
suddenly  set  sail  from  BathmuUa,  a  small  town  on  the 
west  side  of  Lough  SwUly,  and  in  a  few  days  landed  at  Quille- 
becque,  in  Normandy.    Prom  thence  they  proceeded  to  Brussels ; 
Tyrone  afterwards  fixed  his  residence  at  Eome,  and  became  a 
pensioner  of  the  Pope  and  the  Kin<r  of  Spnin.    He  died  in  IGIO, 
a  tew  years  after  the  assassination  ol  his  sou  at  Brussels.     By  the 
attainder  and  outlawry  of  the  fugitive  earls,  about  two  million 
acres,  comprehending  almost  the  whole  of  the  counties  of  Cavan, 
Fermanagh,  Armagh,  Berry,  Tyrone,  and  Tyrconnel,  were  escheated 
to  the  crown.   This  circumstance  laid  the  foundation  of  E,tiibiub. 
that  great  colony  which  has  rendered  the  province  of  JTkMiiuoiit 
Ulster  the  most  flourishing,  the  most  Protestant,  and  the 
most  enlightened  part  of  Ireland.    Gathering  experience  from  the 
unsueeesstul  attempts  wlucii  Elizabeth  had  made  to  colonise  this 
province,  James  called  to  Ida  aid  the  wise  counsels  of  Bacon,  and 
the  extraordinary  judgment,  capacity,  and  prudence  of  Sir  .Ajthur 
Chichester,  the  lord  deputy,  lie  caused  surveys  to  be  taken  of 
the  several  counties,  fixed  upon  proper  places  for  building  castles 
or  founding  towns,  and  advised  that  the  lands  should  be  assigned 
partly  to  English  and  Scotch  settlers,  partly  to  the  servants  of 
the  crown  in  Ireland,  and  partly  to  the  old  Irish,  all  of  whom 
were  to  be  exempted  from  the  oath  of  supremacy.    The  lands 
were  to  be  distributed  into  three  classes  of  2,000,  1,500,  and  1,000 
English  acres  each,  the  larger  lota  being  reserved  for  i&e  mwn 
servants,  and  nndertalEers,  adventurers  of  known  capital  from 
Englaiid  and  Scothuxd« 

•  ViOm,  lU  MP.  aoA  Hotel* 
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Those  who  received  2,000  acres  were  bound  within  four  years  to  build  a 
castle  and  bawn,  or  strong  courtyard  ;  the  second  class  witlun  two  years  to 

build  a  stone  or  brick  hou>c,  with  a  l)a\\  11 ;  tlic  third  class  a  bawn  only.  The 
first  were  to  plant  on  their  lands,  within  three  years,  forty-eight  able  bodied 
men,  bora  in  England  or  Scotland  ;  the  others  to  do  the  same  in  proportion  to 
their  estates.  All  were  to  reside  within  five  years,  in  'person,  or  by  approved 
aj^cnts,  and  to  keep  sufficient  store  of  arms  ;  they  were  not  to  jilienate  the 
lands  without  the  King's  Ucence,  nor  to  let  them  for  less  than  twenty-one  years^ 
their  tenants  were  to  tire  in  English-built  houses,  and  not  dispaiscd,  but  b 
viUages.  The  natives  were  bound  by  similar  conditions,  and  were  not  to- 
observe  any  Irish  custom  whatsoever. 

By  this  transaction  the  escheated  hinds  of  Ulster  were  divided 

among  104  English  and  Scotch  undertakers,  56  servitors,  and 

386  Dathrea.  The  oorporation  of  London  receiYed  large  grants  in 

the  county  of  Deny,  upon  their  engagements  to  spend  ^20,000 

upon  the  colony,  and  to  build  two  towns,  Londonderry  and 
Ci>leraine.  For  the  protection  of  the  infant  colony,  a  nuUtary 
force  was  considered  necessary,  and  hence  the  sale  of  honotirs,  and 
the  institution  of  the  rank  of  baronet,  with  which  to  provide  funds. 
This  great  enterprise,  however,  was  not  carried  out  with  all  the 

The  Irlnh 

justice  which  its  promoters  intended.    The  native  Irish 
■^'i^>i^d  &irly  dealt  with  by  the  oolonists,  and  by  those 

ibairUBda.  underbdceTS  whom  England  continually  sent  forth  to 

enrich  themselves,  and  maintain  her  sovereignty.  Pretexts  were 
sought  to  establish  the  crown's  title  over  the  possessions  of  the 
Irish,  and  this  throiipjh  a  law  whicli  the  latter  had  but  just  adopted, 
and  of  which  they  were  entirely  ignorant  ;  juries  refusiriii;  to  find 
the  cro\^  n's  title  were  fined  by  the  council ;  surrenders  w  ere 
extorted  by  uienaces ;  many  were  dispossessed  without  any  com- 

f ensation,  and  sometimes  by  gross  perjury,  or  barbarous  cruelty, 
n  the  county  of  Longford,  me  Lnsh  received  only  one-third  of 
their  fi>rmer  possessions,  instead  of  three-fourths,  which  the 
scheme  allotted  to  them ;  and  even  those  who  had  proved  most 
faithful  to  the  p;ovornmont,  or  who  had  conformed  to  the  Protestant 
church,  were  treated  little  letter  liian  the  rest.*  Hence,  notwith- 
standing the  great  improveiuents  which  were  effected,  there  was 
in  the  heart  of  the  Irish  a  secret  and  rankling  spirit  of  hostility  to 
the  English,  which,  kept  alire  by  the  penal  laws  against  recusants, 
and  the  inquisition  into  d^ctiye  titles,  ultimately  burst  forth  in 
the  terril  )!.  rebellion  of  1641.t 

19.  Rise  of  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham.  In  the  scramble 
for  offices  that  ensued  upon  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton, 
the  lord  chamberlain  (1614),  the  oHicc  of  cup-bearer  fell  to  George 

*  Lingard*  IX.,  1U*1S4.     f  Ibid,  ua-us  HaUam,  lli»  mo-mS;  Uaan,  lYn 
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YiUiers,  a  younger  son  of  Sir  Edward  VOliers,  of  Brookesby,  m 
Leicestershiie.  The  hAndaomenesfl  of  his  person  was  his  sole 
title  to  £iToiir.*  His  manner  and  address,  polished  by  a  residence 

in  Franco,  made  a  jcjeat  impression  upon  .Tamo<?.  niul  liis  promotion 
was  rapid ;   he  was  knip^hted  w  ithont  any  quali  heat  ion,  made  a 
gentleman  of  the  bedchamber,  and  a  knight  of  the  order  of  the 
Garter;  and,  in  a  prodigiously  short  time,  he  became  a  baron,  a 
viscount,  an  earl,  a  marquis,  lord  high  admiral  of  England,  lord 
mrarden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  master  of  the  horse,  and  sde  disposer 
of  all  peerages,  oiHces,  and  ecclesiastical  preferments  and  honours 
in  all  the  three  kingdoms  (1614-1018).    Under  his  auspices  the 
court  assumed  a  gayer  appearance  than  it  had  hitherto  worn  ;  balls, 
■masks,  and  festivities  rapidly  followed  each  oth«>r  :  and  it  was  in  the 
low  butibonery  with  which  these  amusements  were  marked,  that 
the  King  acquired  the  title  of  "  your  bowsliip.  '    The  gaieties  of  the 
court  scandalised  the  Puritans,  who  were  already  ofiended 
at  the  pastimes  which  James  had  publicly  authorised  on  ^SSndMi 
the  Sunday ;  f   and  they  everywhere  declaimed  against  hSroTe 
tiie  libertinism  of  the  court,  and  denoimeed  the  licentious 
^\]aui^  who  frequentod  it.  And,  certainly,  they  did  not  exaggerate; 
for  corruption  and  bribery,  the  most  shameful  nnd  degrndin^  vices, 
even  incest  and  murder,  were  not  unknown  in  this  degenerate 
court. 

20.  Execution  of  Sir  Walter  Baleigh.  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  had 
now  been  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  more  than  twelve  years,  which 
were  probably  the  best  years  of  his  life,  because  his  &me 
chiefly  rests  upon  the  works  he  then  produced.  During  this 
compulsory  seclusion,  he  wrote  his  observations  on  the  royal  navy 
and  the  sea  service,  which  he  dedicated  to  Prince  Henry;  he 
composed  his  variou?s  political  discourses,  and,  two  years  umfciu 
before  bis  enlargement,  he  published  his  History  of  the 
Worid.  Encouraged,  also,  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  "  the 
Mecflsnas  of  the  age,"  Baleigh  made  experiments  in  chemistry  and 
,  medicine,  and  a  cordial  ^^  hidi  he  invented  was  for  a  long  time 
esteemed  as  a  precious  remedy  for  desperate  and  incurable  diseases. 
In  an  evil  hour  these  tranquil  studies  were  eTchanp;ed  for  the  old 
schemes  of  adventure  in  the  Spanish  jNfain.  The  dream  of  a  gold 
mine  in  Guiana  had  never  ceased  to  haunt  his  imaaiination, 
eioce  his  first  visit  to  that  country  in  and  he  had  voj'age  to 

kept  up  his  communications  with  the  natives  ever  since.  ^''^ 
Tmrouj^  the  mediation  of  YiUiers,  Baleigh  obtained  his  liberty,  but 

•  GUrandon,  Book  L        t  See  Lingard,  IX..  103.  Noltk 
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not  the  repeal  of  the  senteoee  under  whieh  he  lay  (Maroh^  1619)  f 

and  he  followed  this  advanta^^p  by  ohtainincr,  thront^h  the  secretary, 
Winwood,  the  King's  pprinispioTi  to  fit  out  an  PTpedition  to  Guiana 
for  the  purpose  of  eolonitjing  it,  and  taking  pos^esbion  of  the  gold 
mines.  Jatues,  desirous  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  Spanish 
court,  even  at  the  price  <n  honour,  either  revealed  to 
betrays  hU  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  the  fviSL  etfength  and 
IpnTir  object  of  Baleigh's  expedition,  or  else  connived  at  iho 
•mbuswior  ^nHjassador's  obtaining  a  sight  of  the  patent.  61-(»id<Hnar» 
consequently,  sent  full  inforTTintion  of  T?fileigh*s  purposes  to  his 
brother,  troveruor  of  St.  Thoiiuis,  so  that,  when  the  expedition 
reached  (^liiuna,  the  Spaniards  were  prepared  for  resistance.  But 
Haleigh  took  the  town  of  St.  Thomas,  after  a  sharp  action,  lu 
which  the  governor  and  Sir  Walter^s  son  were  shun.  The  mine,, 
howeyer,  was  not  diseovered;  and  fialeigh  returned  home,  hi» 
great  spirit  erushed,  and  nothing  before  him  but  danger  and 
reproach.  When  James  had  granted  the  patent,  he  had  stipulated 
Befiau.  f*^^  *  share  of  the  profits  of  the  enterprise,  and  the 
ittMr»"to'*  favourite  had  been  iulluenced  by  the  same  ex])ectation8. 
•noted;  g^^.  failure  of  the  expedition  disappointed  their 
cupidity,  aud  Gondomar,  who  was  enraged  at  the  death  of  his 
brother,  was  now  supreme  at  the  eourt,  and  was  negotiating 
a  marriage  between  ranee  Charles  and  the  Infhnta.  Baleidi's 
fiite  thus  lay  in  the  hands  of  a  malignant  ambassador,  axA  a 
revengeful  King.  After  his  landing  at  Plymouth,  he  was  imme- 
diately arrested,  and  conducted  to  the  Tower.  He  was  then 
examined  before  a  conunittee  of  privy  conncillors,  upon  the  charge 
of  having  invaded  the  territory  of  a  friendly  power,  in  defiance  of 
the  King's  prohibition,  and  under  a  fraudulent  pretence  that  he 
went  to  discover  a  gold  mine.  He  denied  these  charges  -with 
constancy  and  boldness ;  but  his  death  was  determined  upon,  and 
his  denials  were  of  no  avail.  To  ingratiate  himself  wi&  Spain» 
James  offered  to  send  Ealeigh  at  once  to  Philip  for  execution,  or 
to  inflict  prompt  and  exemplary  punishment  upon  him  in  England. 
The  Spanish  King  left  the  victim  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his 
Engh\sh  brother.  It  was  then  decided  that  lialoigh  should  be 
executed  under  his  former  sentence ;  but,  as  the  judges  held  that 
„  the  warrant  for  execution  could  not  be  issued  after  se  long 
\^S£a  ^  ^®  elapsed  since  judgment,  fialeigh  was  again 
fume""'  placed  at  the  bar  of  King's  BeD<m,  and  called  upo  n  top  1.  ad, 
•euwnc..  j£g  there  maintained  that  the  commission  which  the  King 
had  granted  him  was  equivalent  to  a  pardon,  because  it  had 
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inferred  upon  him  the  power  of  life  anddeilUi  oveac  otheia*  To 

which  the.  chief  justice  answered,  that,  in  cases  of  treason,  pardon 
must  he  expressed,  and  not  ixnplied;  execution  was,  therefore, 
granted. 

In  the  hope  of  saviug  his  life,  Ualeigh  had  hitherto  resorted  to 
Tsrioiu  shifts  and  expedients ;  but  now  that  all  hope  was  gone,  he 
displayed  a  fortitude  worthy  of  his  great  ehancter  and  heroic 

genius.  He  received  the  sacrament,  and  declared  his  forgiveness 
of  all  persons  ;  he  displayed  no  fear  of  death,  but  was  "resolute 
anf1  conhdent,  yet  with  reverence  and  conscience."  He  made  a 
manly  speech  on  the  scallbld,  defending  himself  from  the  slanders 
which  had  been  raicsed  against  him ;  but  he  made  no  allusion  to 
the  treason  for  which  he  had  been  originally  condemned,  nor 
sought  to  justify  the  conduct  which  had  brought  him  to  the  scaffold* 
Taiking  the  axe  in  his  hand,  he  felt  ike  edge,  and  observed,  wif^  a 
smile,  that  it  was  a  sharp  medicine,  but  a  sound  cure  for  all 
diseases.  He  then  laid  his  bead  on  the  block,  and,  at  the  second 
blow,  his  head  was  cut  ofl'  His  widow  piously  preserved  it  during 
the  twenty-nine  years  that  she  survived  him ;  and  it  is  supposed 
to  ha\  e  Ix^u  biu'ied  with  their  sou,  Carew,  at  West  Horsley,  in 
Surrey. 

21.  The  War  in  the  Palatinate.  The  execution  of  Baletigh 
occurred,  most  unfortunately  for  James,  just  at  a  time  when  the 
nation  was  excited  by  the  news  that  the  two  religious  parties  in 

Germany  had  renewed  their  hostilities,  after  several  years'  peac^. 
In  1618,  some  dispute's  arose  conceming  the  erec.tion  of  some 
Calvinist  churches,  in  the  arehbishopric  of  Prague  ;  and  while  they 
were  at  their  height,  the  Emperor  died  (1619),  and  Ferdinand,  of 
Gratz,  a  zealous  Eomauist,  was  elected  his  successor.  Kow  the 
Bohemian  crown  was  attached  to  the  imperial  dignity,  and  as  the 
Bohemians  were  Protestants,  they  opposed  this  election,  and  raised 
the  Elector  Palatine  of  Bavaria  to  their  own  throne  (November, 
1619).  The  intelligence  of  this  event  excited  a  delirium  of  joy  in 
England,  and  was  the  signal  for  a  general  array  of  hostile  forces 
throughout  Europe.  The  whole  nation  called  upon  the  King  to 
6U])purt  the  cause  of  his  son-in-law,  but  James  at  iirst  refused, 
and  while  the  armies  of  Austria  and  Spain  were  gathering  to 
•invade  the  Palatinate,  and  zealous  volunteers  were  waiting  on  the 
Bngli^b  shores  to  go  and  do  battle,  as  in  the^  glorious  days  of 
Blizabeth,  for  the  cause  of  Protestantism,  this  English  Solomon 
was  acting  with  his  usual  imbecility  and  hesitation.  To  tho 
^Eipt^tant  depujkiQs^whom  the  ^ctor.sent  over,  he  pro&ssed  a{i 
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ardent  desire  to  assist  bis  son-in-law,  while  to  the  Spanish 

ambassador,  ho  so]<'inn!y  protcstod  fhat  ihe  marriage  of  his  son 
Charles  with  llio  Infanta,  and  :i  Spanish  alliance,  were  the  c;reatest 
desires  of  his  lieart.  At  ItMigth,  the  Palatinates  was  invaded,  and 
James  dared  no  longer  resist  the  determination  of  his  people; 
4,000  men  were  reluctantlv  despatched,  not,  however,  to  snpporfe 
the  Elector  upon  the  Bohemian  throne,  hot  only  to  assist  in 
TheEiectOT  ^^^'^"^S  hereditary  dominions.  Snch  scanty  suooours 
piibtiM  u  thosr  would  have  aTailed  nothing  against  the  numerous 
hosts  of  the  imperialists,  led  hy  such  a  general  as  the 
celebrated  Spinola ;  as  it  ^^as,  tlicy  arrived  too  late; 
Prederic  was  defeated  at  Prague  ( XuveiuhcT  7tli,  1()20),  and 
being  speedily  driven  from  his  own  duininiouH,  he  uaudered  with 
his  fimily  through  the  north  of  Germanv,  an  exile  and  a  suppliant, 
till  he  reached  the  Hague,  where  he  lived  on  the  bounty  of  the 
United  Provinces.  The  intellia^  uce  of  these  disasters  roused  the 
anpor  of  the  people  of  England  to  an  unwonted  ]ntch,  and  tiie 
Puritans  considered  fh;it  the  Church  of  (lod  had  not  rec^'ived '^e 
great  a  blow  Bince  the  days  of  Martin  Luther.  With  popular 
leeliiig  in  this  state,  it  was  but  natural  that  James  shouKl  look 
forward  to  the  UR  t  iing  of  parliament  with  considerable  nii.sgivings. 

22.  Meetinir  of  Parliament  1621.  Revival  of  Impeachments. 
The  new  parliament  met  on  the  30th  of  January,  1621,  and  was 
opened  by  the  £ing  in  a  conciliatory  speech,  full  of  hopes  and 

promises,  as  on  former  occasions.  After  enacting  some  fresh 
statutes  coDcerninc;  recusants,  and  considerinp;  certain  privilejros 
of  the  house  whi<  h  liad  been  violated  at  the  close  of  the  last 
parliament,  the  Connnons  granted  two  small  subsidies,  and  then 
proceeded  boldly  to  the  redress  of  grievances. 

The  first  abuse  whidi  they  attacked,  was  that  of  monopolies 
granted  by  patent.  Notwithstanding  that  many  of  these  patents 
had  been  abolished  hy  previous  parliaments,  their  number  was 
as  great  as  ever.  The  government  was  chiefly  responsible  for 
these  exactions,  hpcauso  thov  were  the  best  substitutes  for  a 
subsidy,  and  it  connived  at  them  ;  but  the  popular  odium  fell  upon 
the  monoj)olists.  One  of  the  most  obnoxious  of  Ihese  was  Sir 
Giles  Mompesson,  who  had  obtained  patents  for  the 
w^tSt  *  exclusive  manufiicture  of  gold  and  silver  thread,  and  for 
ompeaMD.  inspection  and  licensing  (^inns  and  alehouses.  The 
investigation  into  these  patents  disclosed  an  immense  amount  of 
fraud  and  oppression,  and  Mompesson,  no  longer  trusting  to  the 
protection  oi*  tbe  ^ivourite,  who  had  been  his  pation  hitherto^  fled. 
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beyond  sea;  "but  his  rollon^im,  Sir  Francis  Michell,  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  was  arrested  ami  sent  to  the  Tower.  The  Commons, 
however,  seemed  to  have  entertained  doubts  of  their  competence 
to  inflict  punishment  upon  these  oii'euders,  because  the  oftences 
were  not  against  th^  paztieular  house,  but  were  general 
srieTaneefli,  and  nearlj  two  Bundled  years  had  elapsed  since  they 
had  exercised  their  right  of  impeadiinent.  But  the  CJomn^ons, 
after  having  searched  the  records,  now  revived  this  ancient  mode 
of  proceedinir,  though  they  did  not  conduct  this  particular  MMe.  r 
case  aecording  to  all  the  ibrnis.  They  first  requested  a 
coiit'erenee  with  the  Lords,  and  informed  them  generally 
of  Monipessou's  olVeuce,  but  did  not  ejihibit  any  distinct  articles. 
The  Lords  then  took  up  the  enquiry,  and  having  satisfied  them- 
selves of  Mompesson's  guilt,  sent  a  message  to  the  Commons  that 
iskey  were  ready  to  pronounce  sentence.  The  speaker,  accordingly, 
attended  by  all  the  house,  demanded  judgment  at  the  bar :  when 
the  Lords  passed  as  heavy  a  sent^^nce  as  (•onld  he  awarded  for  any 
misdemeanour,  to  which  the  Ivinj;,  by  a  stretch  of  prerrKjfnffve 
which  DO  one  was  then  inclined  to  call  in  question,  added 
perpetual  banishment.* 

The  impeachment  of  Mompesson  was  followed  up  by  others 
against  Michell,  his  associate ;  against  Sir  John  Bennet,  judge  of 
the  Prerogafive  Court,  f^ir  corruption  in  his  office;  against  Field, 
Bishop  of  Llandaff,  for  bribery;  and  against  Yelverton,  the 
attorney-general,  for  participation  in  Mompesson's  proceedings. 
In  fact,  this  was  an  a;;e  ot  universal  corruption  ;  magistrates  and 
oillcers  of  eM-ry  position  were  alike  gudty  of  the  pre\ ailing  iniquity, 
and  local  magistrates  were  nick-named  "  basket  justices,"  because 
of  the  bribes  they  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving.if* 

The  greatest  man  of  that  age  came  next  under  the  stroke  of 
tiiis  terrible  M  eapon  of  impeachment.   This  was  the  lord 
diancellor.  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Viscount  St.  Albans,  whose  ment  of 
versatile  abilities  and  majestic  eloquence  won  the  admira- 
tion  of  bis  contemporaries  ;  but  whose  viniity  and  extravagance, 
and  want  of  honesty,  excited  general  disiijust.    Complaints  poured 
in  against  him  for  receiving  bribes  fruiii  the  suitors  in  his  court ; 
the  Commons  made  twenty-two  distinct  charges  against  him ;  he 
attempted  no  defence,  and  seeing  that  the  court  would  not  protect 
him,  he  made  a  clear  confession,  in  writing,  of  all  the  charges ; 
adding  that  this  confession  was  his  own  voluntary  act.    "  It  is  niy 
act/'  he  said,  "  my  hand,  my  heart."   He  was  spared  the  mortifr- 

*  HaUMUtl^ssz.       t  8eelIiiriiij;BrtBciidiiian,«rt.ii.,iowwt. 
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cation  of  kneeling  as  a  criminal  at  the  bar  of  the  house  where  he 
had  80  long  presided  as  duuioeHoTy  but  he  wtiB  sentenced  to  a  fine 
of  j£40,000 ;  to  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  during  the  Xin^t 
pleasure ;  to  he  incapable  of  holding  any  office,  or  of  sitting  in 
parliament,  and  not  to  come  within  the  verge  of  the  court  .  The 
King  remitted  thp  fine,  and  re1pa«:ed  the  fallen  minister  after  an 
impr^onmont  of  a  few  days.  He  died  in  the  fiftli  year  aftor  hia 
disgrace  (102G).*  The  impeachment  and  fall  of  Bacon  have  been 
attributed  by  some  to  the  animosity  of  Coke,  and  the  intrigues  of 
Yilliers.  But  the  former  took  no  prominent  share  in  this  proseeu* 
tion,  and  the  latter  felt  too  much  mo  need  of  the  chanceUoes  deep 
aagacitjr  and  extensive  observation,  to  assist  in  crushing  his  best 
and  wisest  adviser.  It  is  to  the  House  of  Commons  alone  that 
we  must  attribiiie  "R:\<*on's  disgrace  ;  they  saw  that  the  time  had 
come  for  strikiiiir  ai  I  he  root  of  official  corruption,  and  they  struck 
down  the  cham^ellor,  not  because  he  was  more  guilty  than  others, 
but  that  his  punishment  might  be  a  signal  example  to  lesser 
offenders. 

While  there  was  thus  macli  to  commend  in  this  stem  severity  of  the 

Commnn«;  to'.vards  public  delinqnents,  there  occurred  an  instance  in  which  they 
were  hurried  by  the  passions  of  the  moment,  into  an  act  of  the  most  unwarrant* 
sble  viokiice.   The  house  was  in  a  rage  about  the  Palatinate,  and  when  it 

came  to  their  kiiu\\  ledge  that  a  Roman  Cathohc  barrister,  named 
m^ifof  Floyd,  then  conftncil  in  the  Tower,  had  expressed  his  satisfaction 
Fio>d.a  that  "goodman  Palsgrave,  and  good  wife  Palsgrave,"  had  been  drivea 
OuSoHflL    fro™  nottiing  could  exceed  their  fury,  and  they  fixed  upon  the 

most  dec;^radinfj  punishment  they  could  devise.  But  the  house  went 
beyond  its  powers,  and  Floyd,  kncAving  this,  appealed  to  the  King,  who 
questioned  the  right  of  the  house  to  judge  offences  which  did  not  interfere  with 
its  privileges.  This  placed  the  Connnous  in  some  emharra^sment  ;  because, 
in  the  matter  of  Momnesson,  they  had  acknowledged  that  they  had  no  juris- 
diction, except  over  offences  against  themselves.  Floyd  had  denied  the  charge 
brought  against  him ;  a  question  then  aruse»  whether  the  house  could  sentence 
a  denying  party  without  the  oath  of  witnesses;  on  which  the  further  question 
was  raised,  whether  the  house  was  a  court  of  record,  empowereti  with  judicial 
authority,  and  the  administration  of  an  oath.  In  a  conference  with  the  Loidi^ 
the  Commons  were  unable  to  maintain  these  points,  and  Floyd  was  brought 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  But  this  conflict  of  privileges  was  of  no  service  to 
Che  unfortunate  culprit,  the  severity  of  whose  sentence  was  onlv  augmented  bjf 
has  new  judges.  He  was  degraded  from  his  gentility,  declared  infamous,  and 
umvortliy  of  testimony;  was  condemned  to  ride  from  the  V\vv\  to  ("heapsideon 
horseback,  witliout  a  saddle,  with  his  face  to  the  horse's  lau,  and  the  tail  in  his 
hand,  and  there  to  stand  two  hours  in  the  pillory,  and  to  be  Iminded  in  the 
forehead  with  the  letter  K;  to  ride  four  days  after\vards,  in  the  same  manner, 
to  Westminster,  there  to  stand  two  hours  more  in  the  pillory,  with  a  paper  ia 

*  Hueh  light  ha*  been  thrown  upenthia  matter  inHcpwiAih  IMioa'i  **Funteal 
ffietoii  of  liovd  BaBeo/* 
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his  bat  sliowing  his  offence;  to  be  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail,  from  the  Pleet  to 
Westmimter  ;  to  pay  a  fine  of  ;^5,ooo ;  and  to  be  a  prisoner  in  Newgate  during 

his  life.  He  underwent  the  whole  of  this  horrible  sentence',  with  the  exception 
of  the  whipping,  which  was  remitted  at  the  request  of  Prince  Charles.  What 
aft  unhappy  pfoof  tlus  is  of  the  &ct,  that  the  pas^ooB  of  a  popular  assembly  have 
been  as  disliuct,  if  not  as  frequent,  a  source  of  injustice,  as  the  despotic  tendeniies 
of  a  king;  and  that  the  privilege  of  parliament,  when  undefined  and  uncontrolled, 
is  as  exorbitant  a  power,  as  the  most  illegal  stretch  of  prerogative  !  Both 
prerogatire  and  privilege  ought  to  be  kept  equally  in  restrunt;  and  peiluips  the 
best  restraint  a,  an  enlightened  public  opinion.* 


So  far  eFvepythiDg  had  proceeded  with  harmony  between  tke 
and  parlinmcnt.  But  \Yhen  James  infimated  to  them,  in  June» 
that  he  expected  them  to  adjoum  over  the  summer,  some  dissatis- 
faction was  produecd,  espeeially  as  nothing  liad  b«'eri  done  with 
regard  to  the  great  object  of  their  meeting,  viz.,  the  ailkirs  of  the 
Pfljutinate.  Before  they  adjourned,  thereifore»  tke  Commons  entered 

■  A  solemn  protest  in  l&e  journals,  which  stated  that  they  ^ 
would  spend  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  defence  of  their  ^^o„^ 
xeligion,  and  of  the  cause  of  the  Elector.   This  protestation  °° 
was  carried  nmidst  the  greatest  acelamation  :    all  the  J'^"''"'^''- 
members  cheering  and  waving  their  hats,  the  like  of  which,  says  an 
eye  witness,  "had  scarce  ever  been  seen  in  parliament;"  and,  to 

-  confirm  their  oath,  with  the  solemnity  of  religious  worship,  Sir 
Edward  Ooke  fell  on  his  knees,  and  recited,  with  many  tears  and 
great  emphasis,  the  collect  for  l^e  King  and  royal  fimiilj  from  tiie 
Bookof  Gommon  Prayer. 

23«  Second  Session  of  Parliament,  1621-22.  The  two  houses 
re-assemli^'d  November  20th,  1621.  Tn  the  interval,  Williams, 
Bishop  of  Lmcoln,  and  a  dependent  of  Buekinij^am,  was  appointed 
lord  chanc-ellor ;  and  he  advised  the  to  [>repare  for  the  session 
by  removing  the  most  obnoxious  monopolies,  by  inqiuring  into  the 
dBjsappearance  of  tiie  gold  coin,  and  by  framing  regulations  for  the 
increase  of  tiie  export  trade.  The  parliament  was  opened  by  com- 
missioners, who  announced  that  a  body  of  troops  had  been  sent  to 
defend  the  Palatinate,  and  that  money  was  wanted  for  their  pay. 
But  tbe  commission (^rs  spoke  to  dissatisfied  and  frritntod 
miiiil>  ;  the  parliament  had  no  confidence  in  the  KitiL-;,  cimmoM 
whose  secret  corre-spondence  with  Spain  was  well  known  rrrtt«te4«i 
to  them,  while  the  failure  of  an  attempt  againt  Algiers  by  tb« 
Admiral  Mansell,  for  the  suppression  of  Algerine  piracy  '''"*'"**^ 
in  ihe  Meditemmean,  ohienj  through  the  King's  timidity  and 
parsimony*  had  ezdted  a  general  and  hittiv  complaint.  Xordi 
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Essex  and  Oxford,  also,  had  just  arriyed  from  the  PalatiDate,  and 
declared  that  that  country  was  lost  for  want  of  timely  aid.  When, 
therefore^  the  oommissioiiers  demanded  £900,000  for  the  support 
of  the  troops  one  year,  the  Commons  voted  only  <£70,000.  During 
the  recess,  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  one  of  the  popular  leaders,  had 
been  committed  to  the  Tr»\\  er;  hut,  though  his  boldness  of  speech 
in  the  parliament  was  uudoubtediy  his  otieuce,  the  Kino;  protested 
that  hia  commitment  was  in  no  way  connected  with  the  privileges 
of  the  house.  This  explanation  appeased  the  Ck>mmons ;  but  at 
the  suggestion  of  Coke,  they  drew  up  a  petition  and  remonstrance 
against  the  growth  of  popery,  intimating,  among  other  remedies  for 
this  grievance,  that  Prince  Charles  should  marry  one  of  his  own 
religion,  and  that  the  Kins^  should  direct  his  efHtrts  against  that 
power  (meaning  Spain)  wliicli  ilv^t  maintained  the  war  in  the 
Petition  Palatinate.  This  bold  interterence  with  high  matters  of 
s^tnMx  state  alarmed  even  the  petitioners  themselves  ;  the  petition 
tHa'^ftb  Opposed  as  unprecedented ;  even  Coke  defended  it  but 
9tto9m*  weakly,  and  some  words  were  inserted  which  declared  that 
the  house  **did  not  mean  to  press  on  tho  Ejng's  most  undouhted 
and  royal  prerogative.'*  Before  the  petition  was  presented,  howeTer, 
the  Kin«jj  obtained  a  copy  of  it,  and  he  sent  a  violent  and  peremp- 
tory letter  to  the  speaker,  commandiDg  the  house  not  to  meddle 
with  any  matter  of  government,  or  mystery  of  state.  And  with 
regard  to  Sandys,  he  bade  them  be  iniurmed  that  he  was  not 
committed  for  any  nusdemeanour  in  parliament ;  yet,  that  they 
might  not  be  in  doubt  about  it,  he  would  let  them  know  that  he 
would  punish  any  man's  misdemeanours  in  parliament ;  and  meant 
not  to  spare.  The  Commons  received  this  message  with  unanimous 
firmness,  but  without  any  inulue  warmth;  and  they  returned  a 
tempei*ate  answer,  in  which  the  King  was  told  that  tlieir  liberty  of 
speech  was  their  ancient  and  undouhttnl  right.  James  re})lied  that 
their  privileges  were  derived  from  the  grace  and  permission  of  his 
ancestors  and  himself;  &6  CSommons  maintained  that  their  claims 
were  the  birthright  of  the  nation.  An  angry  war  of  petitions  and 
remonstrances,  messages  and  recriminations,  was  commenced,  which 
the  Commons  terminated  by  entering  upon  the  journals  of  their 
house  their  famous  protestation  (December  18th,  in  whicli 

they  stated — 

I.  That  the  liberties,  franchises,  privileges,  and  jurisdictions  of  parliament, 
are  the  ancient  and  uadoubted  birthright  and  inheritance  of  tb» 

fr'r.?on   subjects  of  England. 

miiioh°'  affairs  concerning;  the  King,  state,  and  defence  of  the 

fcalm,  sod  of  the  dnirch  of  England,  the  maldiig  and  maiatmanoe  dT 
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laws,  and  redress;  of  mischiefs  and  grievances,  are  proper  subjects  and  matter  of 

counsel  and  debate  in  parliament. 

3.  That  in  the  handling  of  these  matters  every  member  hath,  and  of  r^t 

ought  to  have,  freedom  of  ?;pccch  ;  ancl  thnt  the  Commons  have  full  liberty  and 
fireedom  to  treat  of  these  matters  as  in  their  judgments  seems  fittest. 

4.  That  every  member  of  the  house  hath  like  freedom  from  all  impeachment, 
imprisonment,  and  molestation  (other  than  by  the  censure  of  the  house),  for 
anythinf^  that  takes  place  in  parliament ;  and  tluit  if  any  member  be  comjtlained 
of  on  this  account,  the  King  cannot  notice  it,  exccjH  it  be  showed  to  liim  by  the 
advice  and  consent  of  sdl  tte  Commons  assembled  in  parliament.* 

This  proceeding  irritated  tiie  King  more  tiian  ever ;  he  sent  fiir 

the  journals,  and  tore  out,  with  his  own  hand,  in  the  presence  of' 
his  council,  the  obnozioiis  protestation ;  and,  a  few  days 

later,  dissolved  the  parliament.     "Few  of  tlie  popular  teamuit 
leaders  escaped  his  resentment ;  Oxford  and  SoutlKimpton,  otthe*^^^ 
from  the  upper  house,  and  Coke,  Philips,  JSelden,  Pym,  and 
and  Mallory,  from  tho  lower,  were  summoned  before  the  SrVuw 
oounofl,  and  imprisoned,  some  in  tiie  Tower,  some  in  tlie 
Pleet,  some  in  private  houses,  and  four  other  less  obnoxious  mem- 
bers, Sir  Dudley  Bigges  being  one,  were  sent  on  a  commission  to 
Ireland,  as  a  sort  of  honourable  banishment.    For  the  first  time 
since  the  Reformation,  the  Lords  had  united,  in  this  session,  with 
the  Commons  in  opposing  theeorirf,  the  Earls  of  Essex,  Southamp- 
ton, "WarNvick,  Oxford,  and  Ldiils  Sny  and  Sppncer,  beiniL^  the 
chief.     This  opposition,  remarks  llallum,    must  be  reckoned,  an 
evident  sign  of  the  change  that  was  at  work  jn  the  spirit  of  the 
nation,  and  by  which  no  rank  could  be  wholly  unaiFected.'^  **The 
struggle  which  was'  to  be  fought  out  in  the  battle-field,  twenty 
years  afterwards,  was  already  begun  in  a  most  unmistakeable 
manner.    Tt  was  a  conte.st  for  first  principles — whether  England 
should  be  a  constitutional  monarchy,  or  a  dei)oti.sm.''t 

24.  The  Spanish  Match,  This  remarkable  protest  of  the 
Commons  was  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  secret  negotiation:* 
wbich  James  had,  iot  some  time,  been  canying  on  with  Spaut. 
At  first,  he  bad  sought  to  connect  himself  with  France,  by 
soUeitingthe  hand  of  the  Princess  Christine  for  his  son  TTenry,  and 
then  for  Prince  Cbarl*  s.  But  Christine  married  Philip,  Prince  of 
Spain,  while  her  brother  Louis  married  Philip's  .sister,  Anne  of 
Austria.  The  Spanish  Kin^--,  however,  offered  James  his  next 
dauo;liter,'Donna  Maria,  and,  after  three  years'  negotiat  ions,  ^  gjuntoh 
the  ai'ticles  of  agreement  were  drawn  up  (1023),  the  main 
points  of  whii£  were,  that  the  Infanta  should  have  the  free 

•  BMaam,ht9tr,      t  Oonrt.  His^L,  afia.;; 
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iUm^Am  ci  hgt  religion ;  ^iatA  oo  more  prieite  alMniM  lid  tmaeaM 
fi>r  the  simple  pmormanoe  of  their  fbnctionB;  sod  that  tits 

Catholics  shoiiIJ  be  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  the  penal  laws. 
James  immediately  released  four  thousand  recusants  from  coDfiik^ 

ment,  and  matk-rs  wore  brought  almost  to  a  conclusion,  a 
di'sppn«;ition  from  the  Pope  being  the  only  thi'in"  rf^f-jnired,  when 
the  Pnncc  of  VV'ales  and  the  Marquis  of  Buckjugham,  under  the 
disguised  names  of  John  and  Thomas  Smith,  made  their  appearance 
«k  tile  Spanish  comt,  md  put  an  end  to  further  negotiations.  So 
the  Spanish  court  had  protracted  the  treaty,  in  order  to  extort 
more  favourable  terms ;  it  was  now  to  hecome  the  dupe  of  its  own 
artifices.  To  relate  the  intrigoes  that  took  place,  the  festivities, 
bull  £gbts,  tonrnnments,  procos<?ions,  nvi\  banquets,  which  marl^ed 
CiwTlMaad  residence  of  Charles  in  Madrid,  would  be  beyond  our 
^^iS*  purpose.  Suffice  it  to  say,  therefore,  that  James  had 
solemnly  engaged  to  ratify  whatever  "  the  sweet  boys  and 
dear  Tentrous  knights  "  (as  he  termed  Gharies  and  his  &Toimte) 
agreed  upon  with  the  Spanish  court,  and  that,  after  seven  months' 
delay,  two  new  treaties  were  concluded,  one  public,  stipulating  to 
the  In&nta  and  her  household  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion,  the 
other  private,  cn^nccin!:;  that  full  toleration  should  be  ac-corded  to 
the  Catholics,  and  that  parliament  should  be  induced  to  repeal  the 
penal  laws.  Prince  Charles,  \sho  manifested  thus  early  that 
duplicity  which  formed  the  prominent  feature  of  his  character,  was 
ready  to  go  even  further  than  this,  and  to  agree  that  he  would 
never  engage  in  anj  hostile  measure  against  the  churdi  of  Some, 
and  would  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  unity  of  iaith  and  worship 
between  the  two  churches.* 

The  court  of  Spain,  however,  still  hoped  to  profit  by  the  pre^en^'e 
of  Princ^  Charles,  and  irifprposed  many  vexatious  debn"^  to  prevent 
the  consummation  ot  the  marriage.  Buckingham,  also,  was  jealous 
of  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  the  special  ambassador  who  had  conducted 
the  negotiations  previous  to  the  prince's  arrival;  -  his  insolent 
ntanAers  and  gross  licentiousness  had  disgusted  the  Spaniards,  who 
were  not  slow  to  manifest  their  feelings ;  and  he  had  heard  that 
his  enemies  at  home  were  profiting  by  his  absence  to  undermine 
Tbetrea  influcncc.  The  marriage  treaty  was,  therefore,  suddenly 
to  bnkMi  broken  of!',  although  there  wanted  but  four  days  before  ihe 
ceremony  was  to  be  performed,  and  Charles  and  Buckmp:- 
ham  returned  home,  to  the  universal  rejoicing  of  the  Engii^ih 
nation.f 

Baoke,  XL,  fiM.    f  tint  lincv^*  T^-i  for  fuU  details  of  ail  these  uegotiatioDS. 
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25.  James's  last  Parliament.  1624«  Buckingham  obtained  & 
tfttDflient  a&d  unmerited  popularity  by  thm  ay«rtkig  a  great 
natioDai  miscbief,  and,  fall  of  ooDfide^  in  tins  altmd  tone  of 
ooblio  feding>  he  perflnaded  the  King  to  suMmon  a  parliament. 
Before  it  met,  lie  held  sereand  private  oon&rencee  with  the 
opposition  leaders  of  both  houses,  at  whi«^  it  was  agreed,  that  a 
plentiM  supply  should  be  Toted,  on  eondition  that  an  end  was  pt^ 
to  the  marriage  treaty,  and  war  immediately  deolared  against  Spain* 
The  session  opened  on  the  19th  of  February,  161^  and  in  a 
4ionference  held  between  the  two  houses,  Buckingham  gave  a  full 
account  of  the  late  negotiations.  His  Ftateraent  was  fiilso ;  yet 
Princp  Charles,  who  knew  it  was  ffiKe.  stood  by  and  affirmed  it  to 
be  true,  and  the  only  man  who  couid  have  exposed  its  fnlsebood, 
the  Earl  of  Bristol,  was  absent,  by  order  of  the  council.  The 
two  huiL^es  addressed  the  Khilj;,  and  prayed  that  the  marriage 
treaty  should  be  formally  broken  off.  The  Commons  then  vott^d 
three  subsidies  and  three  tifteenths,  about  £300,000,  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  recovering  the  Palatinalt^  ;  which  meauL  war  agamst 
Spain.  The  vote  was  coupled  with  a  condition  proposed  The 
by  the  King  himself^  that,  in  order  to  ensure  its  applicalaon  eo.Vu'^i  ^he 
to  naval  and  military  armaments,  it  should  be  p«id  into  of  theiio^ 
tiie  hands  of  treasurers  iqipointed  by  themselTes,  who 
ahonld  issue  money  only  on  the  warrant  of  the  eounoil  of  war> 

The  most  remarkable  affair  a£  this  session,  was  the  impeachment 
of  Cranfield,  Earl  of  Middlesex,  lord  treasurer,  for  bribery  impeach, 
and  other  misdemeanours.  The  Prince  of  Wales  and  ^^riot^ 
Buckingham  instituted  the  prosecution,  to  gratiff  the 
private  pique  of  the  latter,  against  the  wishes  of  James,  who  told 
the  duke  to  beware  how  he  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Commons  a 
wenpon  which  they  might  one  day  wield  n^rainst  himself.  The 
impeachment  was  conducted  in  n.  very  regular  form,  except  that  the 
depositions  of  witnesses  were  merely  read  by  the  clerk;  the  great 
principle  of  English  law  which  insists  upon  the  viva  voce  exainin- 
4ition  of  witnesses,  beincT  as  yet  unknown,  or  dispensed  with  in 
political  trials.  Middlesex  was  unanimously  convicted  by  the 
peers,  fined  X50,000,  and  declared  incapabic  of  sitting  in  parliament. 
His  impeachment  was  of  the  highest  moment  to  the  Commons, 
because  it  restored  for  ever  that  salutary  constitutional  right, 
which  single  precedent  of  Lord  Baoon  might  have  been 
insufficient  to  establish  against  the  ministers  St  the  orown.t 
IBTiUiams,  the  lord  keeper,  was  also  threatened,  but  he  escaped  by 

*  HAUam,  L,  371.      t  Ibid.  I,  87a. 
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enaetod  a  statute  whieh  delared  all  monopolies  to  be 
*SSt2ff^  oontraiy  to  law,  and  all  existing  grants  of  them  to  be  Toid 

(21  .Tames  I.,  c.  3).   How  the  et  ii  u(e  was  lespeeted,  we 
shall  see  in  the  next  leign.   Scarce  any  diHerenee  aiose  between 

th(»  crown  and  the  Commons  in  this  brief  session,  and  there  was 
e^t  iMished  that  practical  concord,  which  a  new  king  miii^ht  have 
improved  iiito  a  co-operation  for  the  general  p^ood,  had  he  as  weii 
as  the  parliament  understood  the  altered  condition  of  society.* 

26.  Death  of  JameB.-  After  the  ftilnre  of  the  Spanish  match» 
James  felt  that  he  was  powerless ;  in  the  hands  of  a  son  who  did 
not  respect  him,  and  of  an  insolent  minion  who  despised  him. 
He  was  forced  into  a  war  against  his  will,  a  war  which  bronght 
nothinij^  Imt  disgrace.  An  army  of  12,U0(>  men  was  raised  in 
England  for  the  service  of  the  Elector,  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  the  ceU  brated  ndventurer,  Count  Mansfield.  The 
men  set  out  from  Dover,  and  sailed  first  to  Calais,  and  then  to  the 
island  of  Zeeland.  But  the  crowded  state  of  the  ships,  their 
:foulness,  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  the  want  of  provisionsy  and 
of  proper  accommodation  on  shore,  generated  a  contagious  disiaase,. 
which  stanick  down  5,000  men  in  a  few  weeks.  The  people  wers- 
naturally  discontented  at  these  disasters,  and  their  discontent  was 
increased  when  a  negotiation  was  set  on  foot  for  the  inarrit^;e  of 
The  French  Priuce  Charlcs  with  auothcr  CathoUc  prinotiss,  Henrietta 
SJJJJ'jg'  Maria.  The  articles  for  this  second  marriage  treaty  were 
^"'^  eren  more  opposed  to  English  Ptotestantism  than  those  of 
the  former  one  with  Spain,  three  of  them  stipulating  that  all 
Catholics  who  had  been  imprisoned  on  the  petition  of  the  late 
parliament  should  bo  released;  that  all  fines  should  be  remitted; 
and  that  no  recusants  should  be  hereafter  molested  on  account  of 
the  private  exercise  of  their  worship.  .Tames  did  not  live  to 
witness  the  celebration  of  this  marriage.  In  March,  1625,  he  was 
takeu  ill  at  Theobalds ;  and,  at  the  end  of  a  lortnight,  died.  His 
disease  was  at  first  considered  to  be  tertian  ague,  and  afterwards 
gout  in  the  stomach ;  but  his  death  was  proi>ably  owing  to  his- 
pertinaciouB  refusal  of  aU  medical  aid  or  remedy. 
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<MAFTER  n.    THE  EEI6N  OF  CUAELES  THE  FIBST. 

1625-1649. 

^CHARLES  I.  AV/>//<r// twcnty-tlircc  ycnn;  anr1  ten  mnntl!<^,  frmn  27th  Ararch, 
1625,  to  30th  January,  1649.  />orn  at  Dimrcnnliiic,  lyih  iN<)\  cnihor,  1600. 
Married  Henrietta  Maria,  of  l  iance.  Dud  on  llie  .scaffold,  at  VVhiiehail, 
30U1  Januaiy,  1649.   Buried  in  St.  Geocgie's  Chapel,  Windsor. 

SEoncnr  L-^THE  FIBST  STBTJQGLE  BETWEEN  KING 
AND  PABLIAMENT.  1625-1629. 

L   THE  FIBST  TWO  PABLIAMENTS. 

1.  The  first  Parliament.  The  accesMon  of  diaries  I.  marks 
the  beginnini^  of  that  great  epoch,  during  whiili  the  iinportant 
question  was  t-o  be  decided — whether  the  English  piu'lianieut  was 
to  share  the  fate  of  the  continental  Henates,  or  obtain  that 
ascendancy  in  the  stat^  w  hich  it  h;ul  pusscbscd  under  the  lat-er 
Plantagenets,  but  had  lost  under  the  Tudors.  Judging  from  the 
-charscter  of  the  new  monaich,  there  was  good  reason  for  j^^, 
anticipatrng  a  quiet  and  peaceable  solution  of  this  question ; 
for  Charles  was  stem  and  serious  in  his  deportment ;  chaste  and 
temperate ;  and  possessed  of  a  deeper  sense  of  religion  than  his 
&ther.^  But,  unlbrtunately,  he  had  inherited  all  that  father's  high 
notions  of  prerogative^  and  was  more  disposed  to  carry  them  into 
piactice*  In  tUs  he  was  directly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  his 
people,  who  were  resolutely  bent  npoa  retrenching  the  ^^^^^ 
prerogative ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  they  withheld  all  p^****- 
expressions  of  loyalty  towards  their  new*  sovereign,  lest  they  might 
waver  in  their  purpose.  Charles  took  speedy  inearis  to  convifice 
them  of  the  wisdom  of  their  resolution,  iiis  suhjeels  were  ah  i  ;i(]t 
incensed  at  the  discover}^  of  his  periidy  in  the  matter  of  the  kSpauish 
marriage,  and  his  immediate  iniiou  with  Henrietta  of  France  gave 
still  greater  offence,  especially  when  the  secret  articles  of  the 
marriage  treaty,  granting  concessions  to  the  ivoinaii  Catholics, 
became  knuwu. 

The  first  parliament  which  the  Kiiu,^  summoned  showed,  mobt 

*  Xn.  Hutchinson's  Memoin* 
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unmistakeablr,  how  these  things  affected  the  people  (June  18th). 
The  Commons  demanded  that  the  penal  laws  against  the  papists 
should  be  enforced ;  the  King  asked  for  X300,000,  and  they  voted 
Jess  than  half  that  sum ;  while  they  granted  tonnage  and  poundae» 
for  only  one  year,  instead  of  for  the  King's  life,  as  had  oeen  tm 
prac  tice  for  two  centuries.  The  mutual  recriminations  and  angry 
debates  which  followed,  were  intsTrnpted  by  the  plague,  which 
broke  out  in  London,  aiul  eonipelled  the  assembly  to  adjourn  to 
Oxibrd.  But  the  tactics  of  the  Commons  were  wrll  planned, 
under  the  leadership  of  some  of  the  ableeit  statesmen  that  England 
PviiMnent-  produccd, — Coke,  Sandys,  Philips,  Seymour^ 

HyiMdan.  Digges,  Eliot,  Wentwoith,  Selden,  and  Pym.  These  men 
detennined  that  the  grant  of  supplies  should  depend  upon  l^ho 
redress  of  grievances  ;  tlie  greatest  of  which,  in  their  eyes,  was  the 
administration  of  Buckingham.  They  had  lately  discovered  that 
this  mini.ster  bad  attempted  to  employ  English  ships  against  the 
Huguenots  of  Kochelle.  This  highly  inflamed  them  ;  to  all  tha 
King's  entreaties  for  money  they  were  inexorable ;  and  Charles,  on 
the  pretence  that  the  plague  had  appeared  at  Oxford,  suddenly 
dissolved  them  (August  12th).  He  round  they  were  preparing  an 
impeachment  against  Buckingham. 

2.  War  mlSi  Bptan,  Both  BUzabeth  and  James  had  heea 
opposed  to  war,  because  they  knew  that  want  of  money  alona 
could  render  the  power  of  parliament  dani^erous  to  their  pre- 
rogatives. But  Charles  had  no  such  sagacity,  and  he  now 
imprudently  plunged  into  hostilities  with  Spain,  solely  at  the 
instigation  oi  Budkingham,  although  his  treasury  was  empty. 
Supplies  were  partially  raised  by  forced  loans,  with  which  an 
sappKM  expedition  was  fitted  out,  and  sent  to  Cadiz,  under  OecOp 
ws^iMd  Lord  Wimbledon,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  the 
mdj^jiie  Spanish  Plate  Pleet.  Owing  to  mismanagement,  the 
expedition  proved  a  €om])lete  failure  ;  and  to  ward  off 
popular  fury,  the  laws  against  the  Koman  Catholics  were  vigorously 
enforced.  But,  at  the  same  time,  Charles  secretly  sold  the 
leousantB  pardons  and  dispensations ;  and,  when  the  French  King 
complained  of  "the  reyived  penalties,  as  Ticktions  of  tiie  articles  of 
the  marriage  treaty,  Charles  alleged  thai  those  articles  were  notliing 
more  tiban  an  artifice  to  obtain  the  papal  dispensation  for  the 
marriage.*  In  the  late  parliament,  the  courtiers  had  told  the 
Common^:,  that  so  far  at  least  as  the  King  wan  conct^rned  they 
could  not  complain  of  grievances,  for  his  rule  had  only  just  begun» 
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Scazody  mx  months  had  elapsed,  yet  hm  were  gneraneoi  eooiighy. 

smaetf;  forcerl  loans,  an  imprudent  war,  and,  more  than  all,  royal 
perfidy ;  all  which  must  have  made  the  King  look  forward  to  tho 
meeting  of  another  parliament  with  no  very  pleasant  feeling?. 

3.  The  Second  Parliament.— Impeachment  of  Buckiiigham. 
To  break  the  strength  of  the  opposition  in  the  new  parliament, 
Charles  prevented  the  usual  summons  being  sent  to  the  Earl  of 
Brifltol,  Buckingham's  personal  enemy ;  and  he  ineapaeiliated  seyen 
of  the  most  active  commoners.  Coke,  Philips,  Wentworth,  and 
others,  from  sitting  in  parliament,  by  causing  them  to  he  nominated 
sheriffs  for  the  year.  This  artifice  was  too  gross  to  escape 
detection,  and  only  served  to  exasperate  the  Commons 
more  against  the  eourt.  The  new  parliament  met  on  the 
6th  of  February,  1626,  and  the  Commons  at  once  appointed  grievance*,' 
tiiree  oommittees:  fbr  religion ;  for  grievances;  and  for 
evils,  oansee,  and  remedies.  The  first  took  up  the  subjects  of' 
popery,  and  the  heterodox  opinions  of  Dr.  Montague,  one  of  the 
royal  chaplains,  who  had  been  prosecuted  in  the  former  parliament. 
The  second  denounced  sixteen  abuses,  specifying,  among  others, 
that  purveyance,  illeL^ril  impositions,  and  the  levying  of  tonnage 
and  ])<>iindaf];e,  were  subversive  of  the  libert  ies  of  the  people.  The 
busiuesa  of  the  third  committee  was  that  which  chiefly  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  Conunons,  who  denounoed  Buckingham  as  the 
<*<  cause,"  and  declared  that  his  punishment  was  the  only  remedy'^ 
of  the  nalsonal  "  evils.^  When  Charles  heard  of  these  sharp 
speeches  against  his  favourite,  he  sent  an  insolent  message  to  the 
Commons,  sayinp;  that  he  would  not  allow  them  to  question  tho 
conduct  of  any  of  his  servauta,  much  less  such  as  were  of  eminent 
p];u  »s  and  near  unto  him.  lie  saw  that  they  aimed  at  the  DulvO 
of  -Buckingham;  but  he  would  have  them  hasten  the  supply,  or 
it  might  be  worse  for  them.  This  message  so  provoked  the 
Commons,  that,  having  no  distinct  evidence  against  the  duke, 
they  voted  that  common  ^me**  alone  was  suflicient  ground  on 
wh»eh  to  proceed ;  and  they  immediately  set  about  to  ^^^^^^ 
prepare  Buckingham's  impeachment:  yet,  to  show  thnt  impn€& 


they  wpre  resolved  to  act  with  good  faith,  they  granted 
supplies  for  the  lung's  nnmediat«  necessities.  But  Charles  was 
now  thoroughly  alarmed,  and  he  warned  the  Commons  that 
parliaments  were  altogeHier  dependent  upon  him,  ''therefore," 
said  he,  "as  I  find  the  ^ts  of  them,  good  or  evil,  they  are  ta 
continue,  or  not  to  be.**  The  Commons,  however,  were  not  to  be 
detmed  li^  such  laogaage  »s  this;  they  deliberated  with  lodced 
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^oors,  and  resolved  to  impeach  Backingham  on  twelve  articles ; 
and  they  entrusted  the  business  to  eight  managers,  Pjm,  Herbert, 
Selden,  Glanville,  Sherland,  Wandesford,  Digges,  and  jBIiot,  the 
last  of  whom,  the  moat  eloquent  man  in  tiie  house,  was  to  sum  up 
the  charges.   He  did  so  with  appalling  boldness.   He  complainea 

of  Buckingham's  oppression  and  extortions ;  his  engrossing 
ig^tu      all  (jitices  for  himself  and  his  kindred;  his  pride,  covctous- 

ness,.  and  boundlp«5s  ambition.  He  compared  him  to 
Sejanus,  and  then  concluded  thus: — "My  lords,  you  see  the 
man  !  By  him  came  all  these  evils  ;  in  him  we  lind  the  cause; 
on  him  we  expect  the  remedies ;  and  to  this  we  met  your  lordships 
in  conference.  *  Charles  was  transported  with  zage ;  if  Bucking- 
hani  u  as  Sejanus,  then  he  himself  must  be  Tiberius.  He  hastened 
to  the  house,  and  caused  £liot  and  Digges  to  be  immediately 
arreste  d.  The  incensed  Commons  on  this  declared  they  would  do 
no  iTiore  business  till  those  two  gentlemen  were  set  at  "liberty. 
The  Iriends  of  the  court  .sought  to  frighten  them  ;  and  Sir  Dudley 
Carlctoo,  the  King's  vice-c"hamberlain,  iiiyiuuated  that  the  King 
might  be  very  likely  tempted  to  govern  alone,  like  the  princes  on 
the  continent.  But  his  words  were  saluted  with  loud  shouts — 
^  *'  To  the  bar !  To  the  bar ! "  and  he  narrowly  escaped  the 
impMA.  indignity  of  having  to  apologise  at  the  bar  on  his  knees. 
•igwjg*iy»  At  the  end  of  a  few  days,  the  Kinp^'s  aTi2:er  cooled,  and  he 
released  the  two  members.  But  soon  afttjr,  he  caused 
Buckinj^ham  to  bo  elected  to  the  chaucellorship  of  the  University 
of  Catiibridge.  This  ili-tinied  act  of  power  again  excited  the 
Commons,  who  declared  it  an  insult  to  the  house.  They  then 
proceeded  to  draw  up  a  reply  to  Buckingham's  defence,  when  the 
King  ordered  them  to  giMut  a  supply  without  any  condition; 
which  being  refused,  Charles  immediately  dissolved  the  partiament 
(June  15th). 

4.  Disputes  concerning  the  Privileges  of  the  Peers.  Wliile  the 
K'ni(j;  was  thus  at  open  war  with  the  Couimous,  he  wantonly  provoked 
a  useless  quarrel  with  the  Lords.  Lord  Maltravers,  the  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Arundel,  haying  married  the  daughter  the  Duke  of 
Ijennoz,  of  royal  blood,  without  the  royal  license,  Arundel  was 
committed  to  the  Tower.  But  the  Lords  voted  that  this  imprison- 
ment pending  the  session,  was  an  infringement  of  the  privilege; 
ThpFnriof  "  ^'^  ^^rd  of  parliament,  the  parliament  sittin^r,  or 

AruuUcL  -within  the  usual  tunes  of  the  privilep^e  of  parliament,  is  to 
be  imprisoned  or  restrained  without  any  sentence  or  order  of  the 

*  Fonter's  Lifes  of  the  SUtMmea  of  tho  Commouwealtb,  II.,  4S. 
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house,  nnlefls  it  be  for  treaaoiiy  or  felony,  or  for  refusing  to  give 
surety  for  the  peace."  Affcer  a  eontest  of  three  montiis,  Arundel 
was  set  at  liberty.  The  next  cause  of  contention  was  the  refusal 
of  the  writ  of  summons  to  the  I  jarl  of  Bristol.  Ever  since  Tht  itrior 
Buckingham,  with  Charles  by  his  side,  had  made  tliiit  false 
statement  to  the  two  houses  ubuut  the  JSpauibh  treaty,  they  had 
lived  in  constant  terror  of  Bristol,  because  he  was  the  only  man 
able  to  expose  tiiem.  He  had  been  put  under  arrest,  forbidden  to 
appear  at  court,  or  to  attend  parliament.  When  he  complained  to 
the  peers  of  his  writ  of  summons  not  having  been  sent  to  him,  the 
Kinp^  was  compelled  to  forward  it,  but  he  privately  forbade  the  earl 
to  obey.  But  Bristol  knew  that  the  King's  constitutional  will, 
oipressed  in  the  \\Tit,  outweighed  his  private  command ;  and  ho 
sent  the  private  letter  to  the  house,  and  asked  iheir  advice,  stating 
that  he  desired  to  accuse  Buckingham  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanours. On  this  the  earl  was  himself  accused  of  high  treason, 
and  committed  to  the  Tower.  Such  conduct  as  this  proves  that 
Charles  was  unfit  for  the  government  of  any  nation.  The  charges 
which  ho  had  caused  to  1>3  laid  against  Bristol  depended  upon  his 
own  unsupported  testimony  ;  this  di^i^rnded  his  royal  dignity  ;  and 
the  pf^ers  actually  debated  the  question,  whether  the  King's 
testimony  could  be  admitted  in  cases  of  treason  and  felony.* 


n.   THE  ESTEKVA  L  BETWEEN  THE  SECOND  AND 

THTRD  PARLIAMENTS. 

5.    Arbitrary  Impositions.     The  dissolution  of  the  second 
parliament,  before  it  had  granted  any  supplies,  left  the  King  to 
struggle  with  his  pecuniary  difficulties.   This  was  not  unacceptable 
to  some  of  his  councillors,  because  it  afforded  a  pretext  for  those 
miautborised  demands  which  they,  as  well  as  he,  deemed  more  in 
accordance  with  the  royal  prerogative.     Tonna2;e  and  poundage, 
although  not  yet  granted,  were  levied;  the  rents  of  the  crown 
lands  were  raised  ;  the  fines  for  recusancy  were  rigidly  enforced ; 
privy  seals  for  borrowing  money  were  again  issued  j  the  ports  were 
compelled  to  maintain  armed  vessels,  and  the  counties 
military  garrisons ;  and  a  gmeraH  loan  was  exacted.  This 
last  outrageous  stretch  of  power  was  resolved  on,  in 
eonse^uence  of  the  defeat  oi  QiarWs  alHes,  under  the  King  of 
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Denmark,  at  tho  battle  of  Luttcrn  (Anrnist  27th,  1626),  by  which 
money  became  more  necessary  than  ewr,  lur  the  support  of  tJie 
Elector  Palatine.  Commissioneni  were  acoovdingly  sent  into  every 
eounty,  with  iostrtictioaB  to  take  no  less  than  a  specified  sum  from 
every  person,  and  the  tenets  of  religion  were  yiolently  etilisted  into 
the  service,  to  induce  the  people  to  submit.  Two  clergymen, 
named  Siblhorpp  and  Mainwfxrini]:,  prpuched  sermons  in  favour  of 
tho  loan,  and  of  passivo  obedience;  the  whole  authority  of  the 
fitato  was  represei)tcd  as  belonpinsj  to  the  Xing  alone,  and  all 
liniitiiiions  upon  his  ^ower  were  declared  seditious  and  impious. 
Many,  however,  obstmatelj  refused  to  pay,  of  whom  the  poorer 
sort  were  pressed  into  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  gently 
imprisoned. 

6.  Imprisonment  of  five  Knights  for  refasing  to  pay  Loans. 
Amonj^  Il»e  latter  were  five  ktn'trhts,  Darnel,  Corbet,  Earl, 
Hevingham,  and  Edward  Jlani])dcn  (cousin  of  John  Hampden), 
who  sued  for  their  writ  of  If'iheas  Corpus^  which  was  granted. 
T,,^,  The  warden  of  the  Tieet,  where  they  were  confined, 
tileTeK>Iuty  returned  that  they  were  imprisoned  hy  Ute  gpectal  eomnmnd 
Kion.  p/  King,  The  lawfulness  of  this  return  was  questioned, 
and  a  rcmarkahle  discussion  ensued  thereup<m;  Noj, 
Selden,  and  others  aiguing  for  the  claimants }  Attomey-Oen^ 
Heath  for  the  crown. 

The  prisoners*  counsd  groundeci  their  arguments  on  the  fiimous  clause  in 
Magna  Charta  which  declare?,  that  "  m.  freeman  shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned, 


referring  to  the  25  and  28  Edward  III.,  they  Isaid  that  it  \%as  never 
understood,  notwitlistanding  the  vagueness  of  these  statutes,  that  a  man  could 
be  kept  in  prison  upon  a  criminal  charge  before  indictment;  that  it  was  the 
regular  practice  for  ever)'  warrant  of  indictment,  and  every  retnm  by  a  gao!cf 
to  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus^  to  state  expressly  the  prisoner's  offence,  in  order 
^at  fhe  same  might  be  seen  to  be  a  leg^  offence  or  not,  so  that  the  prisoner 
might  be  set  at  liberty,  or  released  upon  bail,  or  remanded  to  j^rison.  And 
even  when  the  privy  council  committed  a  prisoner  (and  their  ri^ht  to  do  so  was 
not  disputed),  tney  Mrere  bottnd  to  state  the  cause  of  that  commitment,  in  order 
that  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  might  determine  whether  tfie  prisoner  suing 
for  his  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  ought  to  be  released  or  remanded.  Several 
precedents,  from  the  reign  of  Hcmy  VII.  to  that  of  James,  were  then  produced 
m  support  of  these  principles,  but  as  the  counsel  feared  that  the  opposite  party 
might  find  a  pretext  for  eludinj::^  these  precedents,  they  stood  more  upon  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  realm,  which  laid  down  such  principles  as  these:-— 

(1)  The  King's  command  cannot  excuse  an  illegal  act. 

(2)  The  King  camiol  arrest  a  man  upon  suspicion  of  felony  or  treason,  though 
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his  subjects  may,  because  the  suspected  has  no  remedy  f  the  King  unlawfully 
arre--.ts  him,  whereas  in  the  case  of  a  subject  he  has  a  reuKdy. 

(3)  No  order  of  Uie  King  in  sufiiicieiU  in  law  to  arrest  a  man,  except  it  U 
issued  through  a  writ  under  the  seal  of  one  of  the  courts  of  law.    And  if  the 

Kind's  command  'c^re:  lawful,  urged  the  counsel,  yet  a  person  so  arrested  Hifist 

be  brought  to  iria!,  and  could  not  be  indefinitely  detained  in  prison. 

To  these  arguments  for  liberty,  the  attoniey-gencral  replied  in  a  speech  full 
of  the  highest  principles  of  prerogative.    The  King  had  commanded 

the  arrest  ofilicsc  men,  that  was  sufhcienl ;    hi-,  absolute  power  was  or?h™"*** 

superior  to  that  which  he  possessed  by  the  iaw,  and  was  quite  distinct 

from  it ;  no  one  could  call  it  in  question ;  and  as  **  the  King  can  do 

no  wrong,"  there  must  have  been  good  cause  for  the  arrest,  though  he  did  not 

choose  to  set  it  forth.    The  detention  of  papists  in  prison,  for  mere  political 

jealousy,  was  produced  as  a  inecedcnt  in  supjiori  of  these  principles. 

The  ell ief  justice,  Sir  Nk-holas  li3'de,  and  his  colleauiu  s,  decided 
iu  lAvour  of  the  crown,  on  the  ground,  however,  that  no  ^he 
precedents  had  been  produced.which  proved  that  the  Court  "Mnion. 
of  King's  Bench  had  ever  bailed  persons  committed  "  by  the 
special  command  of  the  King,"  and  on  a  res.)liifion  of  tlie  judges, 
^  Elizabeth,  which  stated  that  "  her  majesty's  special  command- 
ment" was  good  cause  for  Ij^avinf?  any  person  in  custody. 

Tlie  conseqtipnce  of  this  decision  was,  thnt  every  statiito  Iranicd 
tor  the  protection  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  b(>caino  a  dead 
letter;  and  this  was  the  more  mischievous  because  the  reason  why 
these  gentlemen  had  been  imprisoned  was,  their  opposition  to  an 
illegal  exaction  of  money.  Everything,  ther^nre,  that  distingaiahed 
our  constitutional  laws,  all  that  rendered  the  name  of  England 
Taluable,  was  at  stake  in  this  issue.* 

7.  The  War  against  France.  It  ^^•ill  bo  rcTiuDilxTcd,  that 
throughout  their  loii;:^  slru<rixle  for  deliverance  Iroiu  Spanish 
tyranny,  the  Dutch  had  fur  uiiie>s,  the  Enj^lish  and  the  French  ; 
the  former  because  of  religious  sympathy,  the  latter  through 
jealousy  of  Spain.  To  revenge  themselves,  the  Spaniards  made  a 
secret  alliance  with  the  Huguenots,  in  1624,  who  captured  the  Isle 
of  Hhe.  It  was  to  retake  this  island  from  the  Huguenots,  that 
Buckingham  <Ni(lcavoured  to  make  that  treaclierous  use  of  English 
'Ships  which  had  formed  one  of  the  articles  of  his  impea^-hment. 
But  vow  Charles  suddenly  changed  his  poh'cy,  and  he  began  to 
intri<?no  with  the  Huguenots  against  the  French  government. 
Tiiia  liish  step  has  been  ascribed  to  a  personal  picj^ue  bctweeu 
Buckingham  and  Gardmal  Bichelien,  the  JTr^h  prime  minister, 
and  to  the  duke's  resentment  of  the  opposition  which  the  French 
court  made  to  his  amours  with  the  young  ^neen,  Anne  of  Austria. 

*Htaiua,L»sts.3i7. 
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But  France  was  nho  offended  at  the  non-fnlfil  nent  of  tlie  articles 
of  the  niarriage  treaty,  and  the  iU-ireatuieut  which  Henrietta 
neeeiTed  from  ber  hiulxuid,  who,  under  flie  inflnenee  of  Buckingham, 
had  diBmiflsed  all  her  French  servants,  contrary  to  the  treaty. 
English  ships  were  eaconraged  to  attack  Prench  merchantmen; 
an^y  expostulations  between  the  two  courts  followed,  until  at 
length  l»oth  Tnonareh«?,  as  if  by  mutual  compact,  sij^ned  orders  for 
the  sLLspfiision  of  all  coniTnercial  iiit»Tcourse  between  the  tw» 
countries.  A  naval  and  uiilitarv  expedition  was  at  once  fitted  out.^ 
and  placed  under  the  command  of  liuckinghaui,  who  sailed  first  to 
BodieUe.  But  although  Bichelieu  was  &m  besieging  that  place, 
the  Huguenots  refused  to  accept  the  duke's  aid,  or  to  admit  him 
into  the  fortress,  and  he  then  bent  his  course  to  the  Isle  of  Khr, 
where  he  encountered  similar  ill  fortune ;  for  he  was  driven  off  the 
i<»land  w  ith  considerable  loss  (October,  1027).  To  raise  money  for 
a  second  expedition,  Charles  was  obliged  to  call  his  third  parliament. 


m.     DUEING  THE  SITTING  OE  THE  THIEB 

PABLTAMFiM. 

8.   Temper  of  the  New  Parliament    Charles  consented  to 

summon  this  new  parliament  with  the  greatest  reluctance ;  and  to 
conciliate  the  popular  party,  he  released  a  considerable  niiT?Tbi  r  of 
those  gentlemen  who  had  been  imprisoncfl  for  their  refussd  of  the 
loan.  Many  of  them  were  elected  to  the  new  parliament,  aTid  as 
they  came  thither  with  just  indignation  at  their  country's  wrongs, 
and  pardonable  resentment  of  their  own,  the  King's  policy  was,  as 
usual,  imprudent.  Even  while  the  elections  were  going  on,  the 
loans  and  other  impositions  were  being  levied,  and  illegal  proclar 
mations  issued;  the  exiuncil  was  also  debating  the  levy  of  ship 
money,  and  contracts  were  entered  into  for  the  introduction  of 
Flemish  soldiers,  in  order  to  overawe  the  people.  No  year,  indeed, 
within  the  memory  of  any  one  livine^,  had  witnessed  such  ^-iolations 
of  public  liberty  us  the  year  1G27.*  When,  therefore,  the  uew 
parliament  met  (March  17th,  1628),  its  temper  was  more  bitter 
than  that  of  any  of  its  predecessors,  and  the  Eong^s  opening  speech 
inflamed  it  still  more.  "  If  you  do  not  contribute  to  my  necessities," 
he  said,  "  I  shall  use  those  other  means  which  God  hath  put  into 
my  hands.  Take  not  this  as  threatening;  X  scorn  to  threaten  mj 
but  my  equal8."t 
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There  were  now  three  distinct  parties  in  the  Honse  of  Commons  : 
MinisUrialistSf  Pwritans^  and  Patriot$^  or  ConstittUionalisis ;  the 
latter  comprising  such  men  as  Pjm,  CV>ke,  Selden^  £3iot»  ponucai 
Cotton,  Philips,  Granville,  Wentworth,  and  Noj.   The  i***^ 

two  latter,  however,  went  over  to  the  court  at  the  end  of  the 
session.  Under  the  leadership  of  those  men,  the  Commons 
proceeded  in  their  business  with  the  most  eonsummate  address. 
Thej  first  resolved  to  grant  five  subsidies  (.£350,000),  to  be  paid 
within  a  year ;  but  before  they  passed  their  resolution  in  thi^ 
shape  of  a  bill,  llioy  required,  as  a  previous  condition,  that  Charles 
should  assent  to  those  liberties  which  they  claimed  as  the  birthright 
of  Englishmen.   They  embodied  these  in  four  resolutions  : — 

(1)  That  no  freeman  can  l»e  imprisnned  wiiliout  some  lawful  cause  cxpressc'l. 

(2)  Til  at  every  mail  ^impri&oned  ha»  a  right  to  his  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus^  if 
he  sues  for  it. 

(3)  That  when  the  return  expresses  no  cause  of  commitment,  the  prisoner 
must  be  released  or  bailed. 

(4)  That  ever\'  man  has  full  and  absolute  property  in  his  goods  and  estate, 
which  the  Kin^^  cainioi  touch,  c\ci.[)t  by  the  autln>iity  of  parliament. 

9.   The  Petition  of  Right.    Two  moiitlis  were  sp('rit  in  con- 

ferenoos  and  negotiations  bet  ween  the  two  houses  and  the  Kinti;, 

concerning  these  resolutions,  after  which  the  Commons  brought 

forward  their  famous  Petition  of  Ixiyht. 

This  **  second  ^^cat  charter  of  the  liberties  of  Fns^lnnd,*'  was  a  simple 
<leclaration,  in  the  form  of  a  petition,  of  the  righus  of  the  .suljjccl,  and  consisted 
of  eleven  clauses,  which    humbly  showid** 

(1)  That  by  the  statute  de  tallagio,  no  tallage  or  aid  could  be  levied  by  the 
King  without  consent  of  parliament;  by  the  25  Edwarrl  III.  no  person  could 
be  compelled  to  make  any  loans  to  the  King  against  his  will ;  and  by  other 
laws,  that  none  should  be  chai  Ljcd  with  a  benevolence,  or  any  charge  not  set  by 
common  consent  in  parliament. 

(2)  That  many  people,  because  they  had  refused  of  late,  to  lend  money  to  tl)e 
King,  had  been  cited  before  the  privy  covmcil,  imprisoned,  and  otherwise 
molested ;  and  others  had  been  divers  ways  charged  and  levied  upon  lor 
musters,  commissioners  for  musters,  and  justices  of  the  peace. 

(3)  and  (4)  TIic  third  and  fuurtli  d.^it  r-s  recited  the  well-known  39th  article 
of  Magna  Charla,  and  the  aSlh  IMwani  ill.,  which  declared  the  iin|)ri>onmcnt 
of  any  freeman,  or  the  destroying  of  his  life  and  property,  illegal,  except  by  the 
Jawfiil  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

(5—9)  Nevertheless,  recited  the  next  five  clauses,  divers  subjects  had  of  late 
been  imprisoned  without  any  cause  showed  ;  that  when  they  sner]  for  their  writ 
of  Habeas  Corpus^  no  cause  was  certified,  except  that  they  were  detained  by  the 
.s])ecial  command  of  the  lUng,  on  which  they  were  returned  to  prison.  Others 
had  been  compelled  to  support  soldiers  and  mariners  in  their  own  houses;  which 
soldiers  and  mariners,  and  "other  dissolute  persons  joining  with  them,"  had 
been  tried  for  various  ofTences  bv  martial  law,  and  no'  the  law  f»r  the  land, 
as  the  Great  Charter,  the  25  Edward  ill.,  and  oilici  slaluLcb,  had  cnacicd. 
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(lo)  Therefore,  tlie  Commons  humbly  prayed, 

(tf)  That  no  man  hhould  t>c  conipcUcxl  to  make  or  yield  any  gift,  loaO|  bene* 
volence,  or  tucb  like  tax,  without  consent  of  parltament. 

(i)  That  none  should  be  made  to  answer,  or  take  oath,  or  to  give  attendance, 
or  be  coiifjiiiMl,  or  in  anywise  molested  for  refusal  thercjf. 

{c)  1  hat  no  freeman  should  be  itopnsoned  in  »uch  manner  as  wam  before 
mentioned. 

(^)  That  the  King  would  remove  the  soldiers  and  mariners,  and  not  k> 

burthen  his  jicoplc  in  time  to  come. 

(e)  That  ihf  commissirm  for  martini  law  hhould  be  revoked  and  annuUcdf. 

and  no  <.<unniishiuni  of  like  ikiiuic  i-,^iu  il  forth  In  future. 

(u)  All  which  the  Commons  prayed  of  ihe  King,  as  their  rights  and  liljcrtics, 
accocding  to  the  laws  and  Btatutf»  of  the  realm ;  that  he  would  declare  that  the 
proceedings  they  bad  complained  of,  shnuUl  not  be  drawn  hereafter  into 

consequcnf  f  or  example ;  nrid  that  he  would  be  graciously  pleases!  further  to 
<leclare,  thai  in  ail  these  things  aforesaid,  his  ofHcersand  miuikters  bhouid  serve 
him  according  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm. 

Tiuj  Kin<:,  fearing  to  lose  the  five  subsidies,  and  yet  resolved  to 
retait)  tlic  r  ^ht  of  arbitrary  iinprisomiu  rit  and  iho  exaction  ol'loauts, 
was  at  a  loMa  what  answer  ton  turn  to  this  pi-tition.  He  deter- 
Th*  Kinif-»  ir.jned  dissemble.  The  peerw  lirst  crKloavoured  to  aid 
SISSmauT  l"'"p<'^'"^<     insert  a  clause  *'Haviii<^^  t  he  sovereign 

power;"  but  the  Corn  nujiiH  ohjeeted  to  this,  olj-servin;^  that 
the  laws  did  not  ree-ognise  a  huvereij^n  power.  The  King  then 
appended  the  following  equivocal  answer  in  lieu  of  the  ancient 
form : 

*'The  King  willclh  that  right  be  done,  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  realm,  and  the  statales  be  put  in  due  execution ;  that  his  subjects  may  have 
no  cause  t«»  cr)mplainof  any  wrong  or  oppressiuii  contrary  to  their  just  ri^^bU 
r<nd  liberties,  to  the  preservation  wnereof,  he  holds  him!>eUas  well  obliged  as  of 

his  prerogative.** 

The  scenes  which  followed  in  the  lower  house,  when  the  Com- 
inf)n.s  reeeived  this  answer,  were  most  exciting;'.  The  po]  iilnr 
!"ad«  rs  indul^'ed  in  the  tnowt  paHsiorjat**  inveetive  ;  tljen  a  deep  and 
nioiifririil  hileiie<?  ensued  :  raii;e  Hiieeeeded  ;  aii<l  w  ith  loeked  anorf*^ 
the  Commons  toriiMMi  themsclveji  inU)  a  committee,  to  consult  on 
the  mentis  of  saving  the  nation.  In  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  the 
speaker  went  to  the  Kinjr  s(»cretly ;  fear  came  over  the  court,  and 
the  next  (lay  Charles  went  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  subscriUnl 

the  customary  forn»  of  assent  to  the  petition — *'  Suit  fait 
iH'tieVi""^  droit  covtme  it  est  deisin  "  The  Commons  immediately 
wU^     passed  the  b  11  granting  the  five  subsidies,  and  then  pro- 

ceeded  to  deal  the  last  blows  against  the  goverameot ;  for 
Buckingham,  the  '^grtevaace  of  grievances,"  stil]  ruled  the  Kiog« 
and  the  King  still  levied  the  customs  without  the  mmetioa  ot 
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parliament.   The  Gcmmoiifl,  therefore,  prepared  a  hill  to  grant 

tonnage  and  poundage,  but  first  drew  up  a  remonatraDoe  declaring 
their  imposition  to  be  illegal,  without  the  consent  of  parliament* 
They  also  drew  up  another  remonstrance  ap^ainst  the  duke,  and 
were  about  to  present  both,  when  the  Ivini^  suMonly  prorogued 
them  (June  26th,  1628.)  By  this  abrii[)t  proceeding,  Partiumwi 
Charles  dissipated  what  little  hopes  might  have  arisen 
from  his  tardy  asaent  to  the  Petition  of  Bight.  In  the  remonstrance 
against  tonnage  and  poundage,  the  Commons  gently  reminded  him 
that  he  could  not  levy  these  of  his  own  power,  without  violating 
the  petition;  but  in  the  speech  with  whieh  he  dismissed  them,  he 
said  that  he  never  intended  to  c^ive  up  these  duties,  and  that  he 
could  not  do  without  them.  Jh;  thus  terminaU'd  the  session  by 
explaining:  away  all  that  he  had  appeared  to  concede.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  instance  of  his  insincerity.  Before  the  Petition  was 
passed,  he  had  proposed  three  questions  to  the  judges,  concerning 
the  most  vital  points,  and  the  answers  they  had  given  had  assured 
him  that,  with  their  base  compliance,  he  could  evade  the  observance 
of  the  bill.  Now  that  it  was  passed,  and  the  session  was  over,  he 
gave  a  most  lamentable  instance  of  his  falsehood  and  deception. 
Ue  caused  l,r)00  copies  of  the  Petition  to  be  circulated  F.,!^,.,ni 
throup;h  the  country,  with  his  first  and  ilK'<::al  answer 
annexed  to  it;  aa  attempt  to  deceive,  without  even  a 
prospect  of  success.  "  Instances  of  such  ill  faith,"  remark^  p«MUh«*. 
Hallam,  <*in  the  life  of  Charles,  render  the  assertion  of  his 
sincerity  (by  Hume,  Clarendon,  and  others)  a  proof,  either  of 
historical  ignorance,  or  of  a  want  of  moral  delicacy.* 

10.  Murder  of  Buckingham.  On  the  same  day  that  Buckingham 
was  denounced  as  the  "  grievance  of  cfrievances  "  in  the  House  of 
Commons  (June  13lh),  his  physician,  Dr.  Lamb,  was  murd  red  by 
a  mob  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  a  few  days  after,  the  walls 
were  placarded  with  these  words: — ^*<Who  rules  the  kingdom? 
The  King.— Who  rules  the  King?  The  duke.— Who  rJes  the 
duke  ?  The  devil.  Let  the  duke  look  to  it,  or  he  will  be  served 
a-s  his  doctor  was  served."  Without  noticing  this  ni' Mace, 
Buckin<:ham  proceeded  to  Portsmoutli,  to  take  the  command  of  an 
expedition  which  was  then  being  fitted  out  for  the  relief  of  Koehelle. 
On  the  23rd  of  August,  as  he  was  leaving  his  dressing  room  to  go 
to  his  carriage,  he  was  stabbed  to  the  heart,  by  Lieutenant  Felton. 
Sewn  up  in  the  assassin's  hat  was  found  a  paper,  in  which  the  last 
remonstrances  of  the  Commons  was  referred  to.   Felton  d.d  not 
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escape,  nor  attempt  to  defend  himself;  bo  merely  said,  that  in 
murderinp'  tlie  duUo  lie  was  Fer\'in<!^  his  God,  hi.s  Kinp^,  and  his 
country,  uiiii  LuaL  he  iiad  no  accomplices  ;  the  merit  and  the  glory 
being  all  his  own.  The  King,  who  was  then  staying  near  Porte- 
mouth,  would  have  had  him  tortured,  hut  the  judges,  contrary  to 
their  usual  practice  at  this  time,  decided  in  &your  of  right  and 
justice,  and  informed  Giarles  that  the  use  of  the  raclc,  nuder  any 
(•ircum'^tance,  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  England.  Peiton  under- 
went the  usual  punishment. 

The  murdered  duke  wa«  only  in  his  thirty-sixth  year.  Although 
he  had  retained  the  aftections  of  two  succeeding  monarch  s,  his 
abilities  were  not  equal  to  his  fortune.  He  was  one  of  those  mm 
who  seem  bom  to  shine  in  courts,  and  to  displease  nations. 
otiuck"  Proud  of  t  ]ie  attachment  of  his  sovereign,  he  scorned  to 
iii»b.ini.  ^  friend  among  his  equals,  and  hence  perseyered  in 

the  same  course  to  thf  ^'ud  ;  urging  the  King  to  trample  on  the 
libertic*?  of  the  people,  himself  braving  their  indignation.  FrivolouF 
passions  were  the  sole  aim  of  his  intri^i^ues ;  to  seduce  a  woman,  to 
ruin  a  rival,  he  compromised,  with  aiTogant  carelessness,  now  the 
King,  now  the  country.  The  empire  of  such  a  man,  therefore^ 
became  dailj  more  insulting  and  caumiitous  to  the  people,  and  so 
keenly  did  the  Commons  watch  his  actions,  that  if  he  had  escaped 
the  Ivnifo  of  the  assassin,  he  ^ould  probably  haye  £dlen  by  tiie  axe 
of  the  executioner.* 

11.  The  King's  Advisers  after  Buckingham's  death.  The 
service  of  despotism,  w  lu(  h  Charles  lost  by  the  death  of  Buc  kingham, 
was  soon  replaced  by  more  dangerous,  because  more  able,  counsellors. 
At  the  close  of  the  late  session,  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  and  Sir 
John  Sayille,  men  of  considerable  property  in  Yorkshire,  and  who^ 
by  their  influence,  diyided  the  county  between  them,  went  over  to 
the  court.  Both  these  men  had  incurred  the  royal  resentment ; 
ftirTbonuM  ^ut  Wentworth  had  more  deeply  offended.  He  had  been 
Wentworth.  appointed  elieriff  to  prevent  his  sitting  in  the  house,  had 
been  deprived  of  the  office  of  mstos  rotuJorum,  and  had  been 
imprisoned  for  refusing  to  subscribe  to  the  loan.  But  his  attach- 
ment to  the  popular  party  was  neyer  sincere ;  nor  was  he  ambitious 
of  the  admiration  of  his  country.  He  began  to  negotiate  witii  the 
court  before  the  death  of  Buckingham,  but  it  was  not  till  after  that 
event  that  he  throw  aside  all  hesitation,  and  openly  deserted  his 
former  iriends,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  1628,  he  had  obtained, 

*  LiDgud,  IX.»  287  \  Guizot'«  £ug.  Hot.,  i  & }  see  aLio  Clarendon's  BebellioQ,  Book  L 
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with  the  rank  of  viscount,  the  office  of  lord  president  of  the  north.* 
Other  deserters  followed;  1^  Dudley  Dirges,  Sir  Edward 
Lyttleton,  Noy,  and  Wandesford;   with  wluoh  acoession  of 

cou 1 1  sellors  Charles  made  several  changes  in  the  court.  Sir  Bichard 
Weston,  a  creature  of  the  late  duke's,  became  lord  treasurer; 

Dr.  Montafxup,  whom  the  Commons  hiul  prosecuted,  was  promoted 
to  the  bishopric  of  Chichoslcr  ;  Dr.  Mahiwaring,  whom  ^ 
the  House  of  Lords  had  condemned,  rfrtMvcd  a  rioli  {^^^^"*» 
living;   and  Bishop  Laud,  already  famous  for  passionate  |i|mM|f 
devotion  to  the  principle  of  high  power  in  King  and 
chundi,  passed  to  the  see  of  LDnaon.t    The  King's  public 
conduct  oorresponded  with  these  court  favours;   tonnage  and 
poundage  w-ere  levied  with  rigour,  and  merchants  who  refused 
to  pay  had  their  goods  distrained,  and,  on  suing  WTits  of  replevin, 
were  told  by  the  jnd<Tps  that  the  King's  right  to  levy  these 
duties   could    mit    l)o   di.spiited.      Those    irregular  tribunals, 
the  Star  Cliamber  and  iiie  High  Commission  Court,  btiil  sus- 
pended the  course  of  law;  and  to  crown  the  whole,  all  the 
expeditions  which  had  been  sent  to  relieve  IBochelle  had  miserably 
failed,  and  the  place  had  been  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion. 
Thus  the  Commons  re-assembled  for  the  second  session  (January 
20th,  102n),   by  no  means   less  inflamed   against  the  King's 
admini  titration  than  at  the  commencement  of  the  preceding 
session. 

12.  Second  Session  of  the  Third  Paiiiament  —  Religious 
Oiievances.  The  Commons  immediately  betrayed  tiieir  spirit,  by 
carrying  a  motion  to  ascertdn  what  eflbct  had  been  given  to  the 

Petition  of  Right.  The  King's  duplicity  was  fully  v  ]  ifl  d;  but  a 
resolution  bcin|f  passed,  that  "the  buisincss  of  the  King  of  this 
earth  sliould  irtve  place  to  the  bufinefs  of  the  Kin<j;  ofluaven," 
the  house  Jirst  entered  into  the  subject  of  reh'j^ious  grievances. 
The  relifjious  dis|)iit4?s  which  furnished  such  unceasing  food  to 
poHtical  discontent  during  the  reigns  of  the  first  two  Stuarts, 
arose  out  of  tiiese  four  causes : — 

(1)  Th£  deprivation  of  Puritan  clergymen  by  Bancroft,  N<;ile,  and  Laud, 
Vfao  studiously  aggravated  every  difference  between  them  and  the  high 

■churchmen. 

(2)  The  growth  of  High  Church  tenets^  especially  the  divine  right  or  absolute 
indispensability  of  bishops,  by  which  doctrine  the  liigh  churchmen  denied  die 

name  of  a  Christian  society  to  the  Presbyterians  ;  yet,  with  ostentatious  charity, 
acknowle  dged  the  C!iurch  of  R^mc  as  a  part  of  tlic  catluilic  church.  But  it 
was  the  political  leaching  of  I  he  high  churchmen  which  rendered  them  so 

*  See  Hallam,  I.«  439.473.     t  Lingwd,  IX.,  29«-299. 
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obnoxious  to  the  Cummons.  They  inculcated  that  resistance  to  the 
iir»rrir,c  of  commands  of  rulers  was,  in  every  conceivable  instance,  a  heinous  sin; 
SSaaieHce.    a  lenet  utterly  subversive  of  c'ivinit)crty,  and  incompatible  with  the 

possession  of  any  rights  or  privileges  by  the  subject.  This  doctrine 
was  laid  down  both  in  the  homilies  and  in  the  canons ;  the  court  preadiers 
were  consUntly  affirmin)^'  it,  even  wliile  Elizabeth  and  James  were  actively 
suppurtini;  the  Dutch  and  the  Huguenots  in  their  rebellions;  and,  in  the 
present  reign,  they  had  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  subject  had  no  positive 
rights*  Mainwarini^  and  Sibthorpc,  eager  for  promotion,  expressly  aflirmed, 
in  two  sermons,  that  the  King  niijrht  take  the  subject's  money  at  his  pleasure, 
and  that  no  one  might  refuse  his  demand  on  penalty  of  damnation.  The 
gcyvemment  gave  these  men  the  most  indecent  encouragement ;  and  Abb<^ 
Ari:hbisli()|)  of  Canterbury,  rcfusinc^  to  licence  Sibthorpe's  sermon,  was  se  aies- 
tere^I,  anci  confined  to  a  country  house  in  Kent.  The  House  of  Commoi» 
finally  proceeded  against  Mainwaring,  and  he  was  fined,  suspended,  and  made 
incapable  of  preferment;  but  the  lung  pardoned  htm,  and  promoted  both  of 
them. 

(jj)  A  third  dispute  arose  out  of  tlie  differences  as  to  the  observance  of  Sunday, 
which  the  Puritans  placed  on  the  same  Tooting,  almost,  as  the  Jewish  Sabbaui, 
while  they  refused  to<il)st  rve  saints'  days,  and  other  holidays,  because  thc^ 
were  ofluinian  appointment.  The  high  churchmen  derirlcd  this  extravagance, 
and,  under  llieir  iniluence,  James  I.  published  a  declaration,  to  be  read  in 

churches,  authorising  all  lawful  recreations  after  service  on  Sunday, 
itftpurto!     ^'^'^ dancing,  archery.  May  games,  and  Morris-dancers,  games 

which  the  Puritan  would  hardly  allow  at  any  time.  From  this  time, 
the  use  of  the  word  SeMatk,  instead  of  Sunday ^  became  a  distinctive  mark 
of  the  Puritan  party. 

(4)  The  controversy  concerning;  A  rrnitu'anisfn,  which  aro?;e  about  the  end  of 

James's  reign,  atlbrded  a  new  pretext  for  intolerance,  and  a  more 
ArmtoisB-  permanent  source  of  hatred.   The  doctrines  of  origmal  sin  and  free 

will,  grace,  predestinati.)n,  and  universal  redemption,  were  the  points 
in  dispute  ;  the  Augustinian  or  Calvinistic  view  of  which  appears  to  have  been 
first  received  by  the  early  reformers,  and,  certainly,  by  their  successors,  under 
Elisabeth  and  James.  The  latter  not  only  sent  £nglish  divines  to  the  synod  of 
Dort,  to  oppose  the  views  of  Arminiu-;,  pastor  of  the  great  church  at  Amster- 
dam, and  afterwards  professor  at  Leyden,  but  he  instigated  the  Dutch 
authorities  to  persecute  the  holders  of  them  ;*  yet,  within  a  few  3fears,  the  open 
profession  of  Arminian  opinions  became  almi  »st  a  sure  means  of  preferment  in 
the  church.  What  rendered  Arminianism  c  bnoxious  to  the  Commons  was,  its 
connection  wilb  the  doctrines  of  absolute  power;  the  essential  principle  of 
which  was,  said  Sir  John  Kliot,  in  the  House  of  Commons, — that  they  claimed 
for  the  Kincj,  as  a*><;o!ute  head  of  the  church,  a  power  resembling  the  Pojx-'s 
inlallibiiity  ;  an  u.dcj>endent  state  supremacy;  a  power  over  the  liberty  and 
property  of  the  subject.f  Charles,  as  supreme  head  of  the  church,  had  lately 
publisheil  an  etlition  of  the  articles  containing,'  the  much  disputed  clause  which 
declared,  that  the  church  had  power  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  had 
authority  in  matters  of  fiuth ;  and  he  had  ordered  that  no  doctrines  should  be 
taught  whieh  differed  from  th<ise  articles,  whi  h  were  to  be  taken  in  their  literal 
and  grammatical  sense.  e*:pecialH'  the  one  «  in  justification.  Eliot  made  one  of 
his  stiiriug  speeches  ou  this  pul'licaiion,  and  tlie  Commons  eulcied  a  vow**^ 

*  LiugarU,  IX..  iaS-i30.       t  Forster's  Idves,  II.,  ss. 
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on  the  jourDab,  in  which  they  denonnced  the  articles,  and  the  Armtttian  and 
Jesuiticil  riews  which  ihej  cotttained.* 

13.  Political  OiieTances.  The  question  of  religion  was  swp^ 
rendered  to  a  sub-oommittee,  and  the  patriot  leaders  theiiproceeded 
to  inquire  into  the  late  seiaure  of  merchants'  goods.  The  King^ 
meanwhile,  was  sending  repeated  messages  to  nasten  the  tonnage 
and  poundage  bill ;  but  the  Commons  demanded,  as  a  previous 
condition,  reparation  to  those  merchants  whose  goods  had  been 
seiaed;  and  they  summoned  before  them  the  officers  of  the 
customs  who  had  seized  the  p^oods.  On  this,  Charles  sent  them 
word  that  he  was  the  delinquent,  because  the  officers  harl  acted  by 
his  orders.  This  message  produced  a  crisis,  niul  the  hnu*?© 
adjourned  for  two  days.  On  the  25th  of  IVbrnury,  when  they 
re-assembled,  the  enrnmiitee  on  religion  brought  in  their  report, 
and  a  long  list  of  foroiidahle  charges  against  Laud  was  agreed  to 
be  presented  to  the  Xing.  Charles  again  ordered  the  house  to 
adjourn  to  the  2nd  of  March.  At  the  next  meeting,  Eliot  bi  j^au 
a  most  passionate  invective  against  the  whole  system  of  govern- 
ment. He  was  interrupted  by  the  speaker,  who  said  that  the 
King  had  ugairi  ordered  him  to  adjourn.  But  Eliot  pr<»duccd  u 
remonstrance  he  had  prepared,  declaring  the  levy  of 
tonnage  and  poundage  illegal,  except  by  consent  of  parlia-  ^^'^ 
ment,  and  he  desirod  the  speaker  to  put  it  to  the  vot-e. 
The  latter  refused,  and  rose  to  depart.  Denzil  Holies  (the  son  of' 
Lord  dare)  and  Valentine  dragged  him  back,  and,  despitt;  the 
efforts  of  the  court  party,  who  attempted  to  rescue  him,  forcibly 
held  him  in  his  chair,  while  HoUes  read  £liot's  remonstrance, 
amidst  tremendous  acclamations.   It  ran  thus : — 

1.  Whoever  shall  bring  in  innovations  in  religion,  or  by  favour  seek  tn^ 
extend  or  introduce  Popery  or  Armlnianism,  or  other  opinions  disagreeing  from 
the  true  and  orthodox  church,  shall  be  reputed  a  capital  enemy. 

2.  Whosoever  shall  counsel  or  advise  the  taking  and  levying  of  the  subsidies 
of  tonnage  and  poundage,  not  being  granted  by  paruament,  or  shall  be  an  actor 
or  an  instrument  therein,  shall  be  likewise  reputed  an  innovator  in  the  govern* 
ment,  and  a  capital  enemy  to  this  kingdom  and  commonwealth. 

3.  If  any  mercliant,  or  otlier  person  w  hatsoever,  shall  voluntarily  yield  or 

Eay  the  said  subadiesof  tonnage  or  poundage,  not  being  |;ranted  by  parliament^ 
e  shall  likewise  be  rq>ttted  a  oetrayer  of  the  liberty  of  England,  and  an  enemy 
to  file  same.t 

During  this  the  King  had  come  to  the  House  of  Lorda.  He 
sent  for  the  sergeant  at  arms,  who  was  not  permitted  to  obey;  the 
usher  of  the  black  rod  followed,  but  the  doors  were  shut  upon  him. 
In  ih&  extremity  of  rage,  Charles  sent  the  captain  of  the  guarU 
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break  open  the  doors  ;  but  Eliot's  resolutions  bavinp;  now  been 
passed,  the  Commons  had  fidjourned  to  the  10th  of  March,  as  the 
King  had  ordered.  On  that  day  the  King  dissolved  the  parliament 
without  sending  for  the  Commons.  He  called  the  patriot  leaders 
**  vipers,"  and  he  issued  a  proclamation  in  which  he  said  he  shonld 
consider  it  "presmnption  for  any  one  to  prescribe  to  him"  tiie 
calling  of  any  more  parliaments.  He  kept  his  word,  and  for  the 
next  f„^IeveTi  y-^nv^  ho  governed  alone. 

14.  Foreign  Transactions.  Soon  afl<>T  these  procoedingf, 
Charles  concluded  a  peace  with  France  ( May,  1629)  and  Spam 
(1()30).  But,  at  the  same  time  that  he  concluded  the  latter  treaty, 
he  also  concluded  a  secret  one  with  Spain,  for  the  reduction  cf 
the  United  Ftovinces ;  and  in  the  following  year,  he  negotiated 
with  the  Catholic  states  of  Fhinders  and  Brabant,  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  them  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Spain.  Thus,  even  in 
his  dealincfs  with  foroic^nerf,  Charles  manifested  that  love  of 
intriq;ne,  and  want  of  common  honesty,  with  which  he  was  after- 
wards reproached  by  his  enemies  during  the  civil  war.  The 
efforts  which  he  made  to  aid  his  sister  and  her  husbaijJ,  tlie 
Elector  Palatine,  were  but  slight,  and  the  cause  of  that  prince  fell 
with  the  death  of  the  preat  Swedish  hero,  Q-ustavus  Adolphus,  in 
his  last  and  greatest  Tictory,  the  battle  of  Lateen  (NovemW  Qlh, 
1632). 


Section  II.— DURTXG  THE  PERIOD  THAT  CHARLES 
GQYEBNED  WITHOUT  A  PAKIJAMENT.  1629-1040. 

L  AEBITEAEY  GOVEENMENT. 

15.  Imprisonment  of  Eliot  and  others.  Charles  and  his  advisers 
seem  to  have  entertained  the  idea,  that  if  one  system  of  govern- 
ment would  not  answer,  another  could  be  resorted  to,  re^irdless 

of  the  ancient  laws  and  constitution  of  the  country.  The  parliamen- 
tary system  had  been  tried,  and  had  failed ;  the  career  of  despotism 
was  now  ent^rpd  upon,  with  the  intention,  that  if  this  did  not 
succeed,  and  necessity  pressed  liard,  recourse  could  again  be  had 
to  parliament,  and  matters  remain  just  as  they  were.  Vengeauce 
was  hrst  taken  on  those  who  had  been  most  active  in  opposing  the 
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court.    Eliot,  Holies,  Selden,  Long,  Strode,  Yalentine,  and  others 
were  committed  to  the  Tower  and  to  tho  Kin<3f'e  Bench,  and  their 
papers  seized.    "When  they  sued  for  tlM'ir  w  rit  of  Uaheas 
Cor^mSf  a  return  was  made  that  thvy  \s  ure  detained  for  torWtlt 
notable  contempts,  and  for  stirring  up  sedition,  alleged  in  Hlb«M 
a  warrant  under  ihe  King's  sign  nuuiiial.  Their  eouiBel 
aigued  the  insufficiency  of  Uiis  return,  not  only  on  the  same 
grounds  which  had  been  employed  in  the  hite  trial  oODoeming  the 
arrest  of  the  five  knights,  but  on  the  principles  enacted  in  the 
Pet  ition  of  Rifrht.    To  this,  Mr.  Attorney-General  Heath  mad(»  a 
most  extraordinary  reply,  in  which  be  said  that  the  Petit  ioTi  of 
Right,  being  a  petition,  was  no  law  ;  and  though  it  would  bo 
dishonourable  in  the  King  not  to  observe  it,  yet  the  meaning  and 
intention  of  it  were  in  his  hands,  and  no  other  construction  could 
be  put  upon  it  than  what  he  thought  proper.    The  judges 
hesitated;  they  feared  the  King,  and  yet  dreaded  the  wrath  of 
future  parliaments ;   so  they  petitioned  Charles  to  bail  the 
prisoners.    But  the  Kin<;  forbade  the  latter  to  appear  in  court,  f?o 
that  no  judf^ment  could  })e  i^ven.    They  lay  in  prison  throughout 
the  long  vacation,  and  in  Michaelmas  terra  were  brought  ht  loro  the 
judges,  and  told  that  they  would  be  bailed  on  finding  sureties  for 
theur  good  hehaTiour.   To  this  they  resolutely  objected ;  it  ^  criminal 
implied  a  previous  offence,  and  they  would  never  admit  the  8©fSftie4 
possibility  of  oflfonding  the  law  by  liberty  of  speech  in  j^arUa-  «f?^5f 
mcnt.*     In  consequence  of  tlils  obstinacy,  the  attorney- 
general  dropped  the  charge  ^aiesf  the  rest,  and  tiled  a  criminal 
information  against  Eliot,  Holies,  and  Valentine;  the  first,  for  words 
spoken  in  parliament;  the  other  two,  for  their  violence  to  the  ypeaker. 
They  refused  to  plead,  on  the  ground  that  the  Coiurt  of  King's 
Bench  had  no  right  to  sit  in  judgment  on  their  conduct  in  parlia- 
ment.  The  great  question  of  privilege  was  brought  in  issue;  the 
question,  in  net,  on  the  determination  of  which  the  power  of  the 
House  of  CoTTMnons,  and  the  character  of  the  English  constitution, 
depended.t    The  prisoners'  counsel  laid  down  these  propositions : 

(1)  That  it  was  in  the  very  nntiire  of  a  repre<!entatlve  assembly  to  have 
privileges  to  i>upport  it,  and  particularly  ireedom  of  speech.  Artrampntt 

(2)  This  privilege  was  sancttoued  by  poMtive  antfaarity,  the  speaker 
demanding  it  at  the  beginning  of  every  parlisment  as  one  of  the  ntntuy 
standing  privileges  of  the  house.  prWhtt. 

(3)  'nie  4  Henry  VXII.  confirmed  it  when  it  anmilled  all  the  proceedings 
against  mie  Strode,  who  had  been  prosecuted  for  what  he  had  said  in  parliament ; 

•  HaIhB,I^4MMit|  Ungard,  EL,904s  7cnter*s  Uvesb  IL,  lOO-lOi. 
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MXiA  tho^ih  tkis  act  was  a  private  cme»  yet,  9&  it  granted  to  Strode  lilxnrty  of 
speech,  it  granted  to  him  no  more  than  what  every  other  member  had  a  right  to 

possess. 

(4)  But  independent  of  this,  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  parliament  could 
only  be  determmed  by  itself,  and  not  by  any  interior  court,  a  principle  which 
was  supported  by  a  constant  series  of  precedents  and  decisions  of  judges. 

(5)  That  parliament  hatl  an  undoubic  l  n::^ht  to  accuse  persons  in  powciv  *Dd 
£liot's  words  amounte<l  to  no  more  than  an  accusation. 

T?iit  the  battle  of  English  liberty  was  foui^ht  vainly  as  yet ;  the 

court  held  that  they  had  jurisdiction,  and  that  the  prisoners  were 

bouLid  to  plead.    The  latter,  however,  persisted  in  declining  the 

authority  of  the  court,  and  judi^Tnent  was  given  that  all  three 

ehould  be  impri.suiied  during  the  royal  pleasure;  that  before  their 

discharge  they  should  make  their  submission  ;  and  that  Eliot,  as 

the  greatest  offender,  and  ringleader,  should  be  fined  in  -£2,000, 

and  the  others  to  a  smaller  amount.     Eliot,  who  had  previously 

eettlfd  all  his  property  on  his  son,  in  anticipation  of  the  fate  which 

had  nuw  U^tallen  Imn,  was  conliued  in  the  Tower,  where  the  damp 

and  cokl  of  hi<  dungeons,  together  with  the  rigorous  treatment  he 

received  (he  was  denied  the  use  of  a  iire  even  in  winter),  brought 

jj^jj^jf     on  a  disease  of  which  he  died,  in  1G32 — a  mart)T:  to  tiu 

liberties  of  his  country.  After  the  Restoration,  the 
judgment  against  these  men  was  reversed  (1667),  and  the  act  4 
Henry  VIII.,  commonly  called  Strode's  Act  (before  referred  to), 
was  declared  to  be  a  general  law  declaratoiy  of  the  pri?ilege8  of 
parliameDt,  and  of  tbe  freedom  of  speech.* 
16.  Arbitrary  Sabstitates  for  ParUamentaiy  TazatioiL  Id 

purauaiice  of  the  policy  which  Giarles  and  hia  mimaters 
a^"""^*  had  now  adopted,  a  series  of  ezactiona  was  begun,  in 
roiudase.  Qj^p  ^  QQiiip^iigiil;^  the  alienee  of  the  regiilar  parlia- 
mentary  grants.  Tonnage  and  poundage  were  augmented,  and  the 
gxids  of  the  refractory  immemately  dlBtrained.  One  of  these, 
Bichard  Chambers,  a  sturdy  Puritan,  refused  to  pay  the  additional 
duff  on  a  bale  of  silk,  and»  when  examined  by  the  council,  angrily 
exclaimed,  that  in  no  part  of  the  world,  not  even  in  Turkey,  were 
the  merchants  so  screwed  and  wrung  as  in  England;  n>r  which 
the  Star  Cliamber,  to  sliow  its  hatred  and  abhorrence  of  Turkish 
lyranny,  fined  him  £2,000,  and  imprisoned  him.f 
Another  mode  by  which  the  government  raised  a  revenue,  was 

the  revival  of  the  obsolete  custom,  by  which  all  who  wm 

qualified,  were  bound  to  take  up  their  knighthood,  and  pay 
taigbtiiood  ^  ^^1^  negligence.   Charles  raised  XIOO,000  by 

•  HaUam,  I..  42S^lS}  liagud,  EL,  104 ;  JauHt^t  Uiea,  lU  iSl-ll^ 
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this  expedient,  but  he  thereby  estraoged  manj  of  the  laoded  geotrf 

from  his  cause. 

Still  greater  dissatisfaetion  was  npread  amonc^st  the  landhoidem 
by  the  attempted  revival  of  the  forest  laws.     IVlany  of  the 
royal  forests  had  for  many  y^^'irs  been  disforested,  and  in  VMtweS! 
the  possession  of  privat<^  sul  ji  rts.    Charles  now  elaimed 
these  lands  ;  and  the  conse:jii« ure  m  hs,  that  •::reat  havoc  was  made 
with  private  property,  because  no  prescription  was  allowed  to  be 
pleaded  against  the  crown's  title.    1  h.*  forests  of  Eppincj  and 
Hainault,  in  Essex,  were  so  extended  bv  these  royal  elaims,  that 
they  were  said  to  include  the  whole  county.    The  Earl  of  vSou th- 
ai ii])ton  was  nearly  ruined  by  beincj  deprived  of  a  larp^  estate  on 
the  New  Forest.    The  boundaries  of  Kockiii'.^^liain  Forest  were 
enlani^ed  from  six  to  sixty  miles,    l^.uirinous  lines  were  imposed 
on  all  trespassers,  and  many  noblemen  sulfered  severely  i'or  their 
encroachments. 

The  revival  of  monopolies  was  another  lucrative  source  of 
revenue,  which,  by  an  improved  plan,  waa  so  managed 
as  to  evade  the  letter  of  the  law  against  these  abuses. 
Instead  of  beiog  confined  to  a  few  &voi]ied  indiTiduals,  thej  were 
given  to  incorporated  companies  of  merehants  and  tradesmen. 
One  of  these  had  the  excluBive  privilege  of  making  soap,  fi>r  which 
they  paid  £S  on  every  ton  of  manufactured  soap,  as  weU  as  jC10,000 
for  t£E»r  charter.  In  a  few  years,  the  King  deprived  them  of  tiieir 
<liartier,  and  granted  the  monopoly  to  a  new  company.  In  whidi 
dishonest  spint  he  dealt  witii  all  the  other  companies  that  were 
formed.  In  1699,  when  he  hegan  to  £90!  the  necessity  of 
diminishing  the  public  odium,  he  revoked  all  these  grants ;  snd 
he  annulled,  at  the  same  time,  a  number  of  commissions  which  he 
bad  issued,  in  order  to  obtain  money  by  compounding  wit^ 
offenders  against  penal  statutes.* 

A  furrier  expedient  for  raising  money  was,  the  extortion  of 
fines  for  disobedience  to  proclamations,   which  inter- 
meddled with  all  matters  of  trade,  prohibited  or  restrained  d4otedT 
the  importation  of  various  articles,  and  the  home-growl^ 
of  others,  and  established  regttlatlcms  for  manuilu  tures. 
They  fixed  the  price  of  the  most  common  articles  ;  all  tradesmen 
and  artificers  within  London,  and  three  miles  round  it,  were 
incorporated,  and  every  one  was  fined  who  carried  on  a  business 
contiiry  to  this  order.    The  erection  of  houses  was  also  forbidden  : 
whifi^  Gharlea  knew  mm  clearly  illegal,  the  judges  having  bo 
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decided  when  James  issued  similar  proclamations.  On  the  Hccurity 
of  this  decision,  many  new  houses  Wl  been  built  in  London  ;  but 
all  their  owners  were  now  fined,  and  some  were  even  ordered  to 
demolish  their  houses,  in  order  that  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  might  be 
shown  to  more  advantage.  The  King  is  said  to  have  rai^d,  by 
this  single  species  of  oppression,  «S100,000.*  Another  prockuna- 
tion  ordered  all  persons  who  had  residences  in  the  country  to  quit 
the  capital  and  repair  to  them,  under  heavy  penalties ;  and  the 
corporation  of  London  was  fined  £70,000  for  certain  alleged 
brc'aches  of  their  charter,  by  which  they  held  their  great  phmtation 
in  tin;  county  of  Derry. 

17.  Ship  Money.  All  these  enormous  abuses,  however,  affect  c  l 
individuals  only;  there  was  another  which  soon  extended  itscii* 
over  the  whole  kingdom.  Noy,  flattered  by  the  praises  which  the 
ministtTs  bestowed  upon  his  learning?  and  in^^onuity,  was  stimulated 
to  Ronrnh  in  the  Tower  for  certain  dusty  old  nT'onls,  w  liicJi  Hhowed 
that  the  seaports  and  maritiiiH!  coiint  i<'s  had,  in  early  Linies,  been 
called  upon  to  furnish  ships  f'nr  lh(;  [)uhli('  .service,  and  that  even 
inland  places  had  been,  tjoiiietiines,  hiuiiiarly  taxed.  From  tht^se 
(ioe.iniients  ho  de-vised  a  plan  by  which  a  powerl'ul  fleet  jiii;;lit  l>o 
procured  w  ithout  any  additional  charge  to  therevemie.  It  happened, 
just  at  t  hat  juneture,  that  the  right  of  England  Ut  Uie  dominion  of 
the  narrow  sea.s  was  dispiit^nl;  the  Enj^lisli  fisherif^s  were  annually 
iuvadt'd  by  tlie  JJutcii  and  i^Vench  mariners;  unlawful  captures 
were  made  by  the  cruisers  of  the  continental  belligerents ;  and 
Turkish  corsairs  occasionally  carried  off  slaves  j&om  the  Irish 
coasts.  These  aggressions  were  the  open,  but  a  new  trea^  with 
Spain  against  the  United  Provinces  was  the  secret,  pretext  for 
the  issue  of  the  writs.  They  were  first  published  in  October, 
1694,  and  were  sent  to  London  and  other  seaports,  ordering  them 
to  supply  a  certain  number  of  ships  of  a  specified  tonnage, 
sufficiently  armed  and  manned,  to  rendezvous  at  Portsmouth  on 
the  1  st  of  March  next,  and  to  serve  six  months  under  the  King's 
admiral.  The  citizens  of  liondon  remonstrat^^d,  and  pleaded  their 
fireedom  from  such  a  charge  by  virtue  of  sundry  chaiters  and  acts 
of  parliament ;  but  the  imprisonment  of  t  hoMo  who  refused  to  pay 
soon  enforced  ob'dience,  and  the  city  had  to  pay  £3oy000.  The 
success  of  the  experiment  induced  the  council,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Finch,  chief  justice  of  the  Common  P!ea<<,  (Noy  died  in  the  mean- 
time, AugUHt,  inn  I),  to  extend  the  writs  from  the  seaport.  towriH 
to  the  whole  kingdom.    Writs  were,  acourdiugiy,  directed  to  the 
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.sheriffs,  iDtbnninq^  each  that  his  county  was  assessed  at  a  certain 
number  of  ships  for  the  fle(^t  for  the  ensiiinc:  year  ;  that  the  charge 
was  estimat-ed  at  a  oortain  sum,  whirh  he  was  to  levy  on  the 
inhabitants  in  the  same  way  tliat  they  levied  subsidies.  Hy  this 
contrivance  the  l\iii<^  obtained  a  yearly  supply  of  £218,500  * 
SucJi  an  estraordiuary  demand,  however,  startled  even  those  who 
had  hitherto  sided  with  the  court.  Some  symptoms  of  opposition 
were  shown  in  difiesent  pkces,  and  actions  brought  against  those 
who  had  ooUected  the  money ;  but  the  greater  part  yielded,  some 
to  escape  punishiiieDt,  some  •m&L  the  idea  that  the  tax  was  not 
heavy,  and  wciild  not  be  repeated,  aome  in  ihe  hope  that  the 
money  would  be  honestly  applied  to  public  purposes,  and  others  in 
Uie  Mhef  that  the  tax  must  be  legal,  or  it  would  not  have  been 
allowed  by  the  judges.  Still,  because  of  opposition,  Charles  was 
anxious  to  have  the  legality  of  the  tax  estiwiished  hy  the  Tue  jad«es 
decisions  of  the  courts  of  law;  and  by  the  aid  of  finch,  fS^^T* 
who  was  made  lord  chief  justice  of  the  Bong's  Bendi  £ov 
the  purpose,  he  obtained  from  the  judges  a  unanimous  opinion, 
that,  in  cases  of  danger  to  the  good  and  safety  of  the  kingdom  in 
general,  the  £ing  could  impose  ship  money  for  its  defence,  and 
lawfully  compel  eveiy  one  to  pay ;  and  that  he  was  the  sole  judge 
of  1)  •til  tlip  danger  and  the  means  for  preventing  it  (February, 
1636). f  The  judges  gave  this  opinion  freely,  supposing  it  had 
been  required  for  the  King's  private  satisfaction  only;  to  their 
astonishment  it  was  publicly  read  in  Star  Chamber,  and  ordered 
to  be  enrolled  in  the  courts,  and  read  at  the  assizes.  The 
ministers  were  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  the  decision.  If  it  is 
lawful  to  impose  a  tax  for  the  navy,  ^vrote  Strafford,  then  lord 
deputy  of  In  land,  "  it  must  be  so  for  an  army  ;  if  it  is  lawful  in 
England,  it  must  be  so  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  decision, 
therefore  makes  the  Kinj^  absolute. "J  T^ut  there  still  existed  a 
few  intrepiil  persons,  who  were  not  content  that  the  liberties  of 
their  country  should  perish  thus  silently;  and  who  were  determined 
that,  at  ail  events,  the  judges  should  make  a  public  avowal  of  their 
shame. 

18.  Trial  of  John  Hampden  for  refusing  to  pay  Ship  Money. 
The  first  who  resisted  wiis  the  gallant  Kichard  Chambers,  who 
brought  an  action  against  the  lord  mayor,  for  imprisoning  him  on 
account  of  his  refusal  to  pay  the  assessment  on  a  former  writ. 
The  magistrate  pleaded  the  writ  as  a  special  justification ;  and 

•  lingard,  IX..  s^i .         t  nallam,  I.,  435 ;  Iint;a»d, IX., 83S. 
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Berkeley,  one  of  the  judges  in  Kingf  8  Bench^  would  not  allow 
counsel  to  argue  against  the  lawfuhiess  of  ship  money.  The  next 
were  Lord  Say  and  Mr.  Hampden,  both  of  whom  appealed  to  the 
justice  of  their  country ;  but,  as  the  latter  enforced  that  discuflsiou 
of  tiie  subject  which  the  court  had  hitherto  OTaded,  his  name 
alone  is  connected  with  it. 

John  Hampden,  bom  in  London,  1 594,  was  descended  from  an 
j  ifpof  ancient  Saxon  family,  which  derived  its  name  from  an: 
Hmmpden,  estate  in  Buckinghamshire,  granted  to  it  by  Edward  the 
Confessor.  His  femily,  also,  had  large  possessions  in  !Essei, 
Berkshire,  and  Oxfordshire,  and  had  always  held  a  high  position 
amo^L^st  the  landed  gentry.  His  mother  was  the  second  daughter 
of  kSir  Henry  Cromwell,  of  I  linchinbrooke,  in  Huntingdonshire : 
and  aunt  to  Oliver  Cromwell.  He  received  his  education  at 
Oxford,  whence  he  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple.  Soon  after  his 
marriage  (1(519),  he  entered  the  House  of  Comnions  as  member 
for  Grampound ;  but  he  afterwards  sat  for  Weudover.  He 
attat^hed  himself  to  the  popular  party  from  the  first,  although  her 
had  certain  prospects  of  a  peerage  if  he  had  joined  the  court ;  but 
he  saw  a  nobler  dignity  in  store  for  him,  and  lie  prepared  himself 
for  it  by  a  constant  study  of  the  great  political  questions  of  the 
^  time,  and  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of  his  country.* 
Ho  was  a  man  so  quiet,  so  courteous,  so  submissive,  that 
he  seemed  the  last  person  in  the  kingdom  to  oppose  the  opinion 
of  the  judges;  and,  being  respected  by  all  his  neighbours,  of 
whatever  party,  as  a  sensible  mau  who,  though  opposed  to  the 
prevalent  system,  was  not  fiinatic  nor  iactious,  had  hitherto  been 
spared  by  the  magistrates  in  their  assessment  of  ship  money.  But 
under  this  appearance  of  humility  and  diffidence^  he  veiled  a 
correct  judgment,  an  invincible  spirit,  and  the  most  consummate 
address.  In  1626,  he  had  suffered  imprisonment  for  refusing  to 
contribute  to  a  forced  loan,  justifying  his  refusal  by  the  danger  of 
drawing  upon  himself  the  curse  pronounced  against  the  violators 
of  Magna  Gharta;  and  now  (1636),  in  a  similar  manner,  he 
ventured  to  meet  his  sovereign  in  a  court  of  law,  merely,  as  he 
said,  to  obtain  a  solemn  judgment  on  a  very  doubtfol  question. 

It  is  plain  that  his  real  object  was  to  awaken  the  people  from 
their  apathy,  by  the  public  discussion  of  a  subject  which  so  nearly 
concerned  their  rights  and  liberties.  The  sum  demanded  irom 
him  was  only  20s.,  being  the  assessment  upon  a  portion  of  his 
property  situate  in  the  pariah  of  Btoke  MandeviUe.  The  question. 
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tiiough  properly  belon^ng  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  was  ar^ed, 
on  account  of  its  magnitude,  before  all  the  judges  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber.  ''The  precise  question,  so  far  as  related  to  Mr, 
Hampden,  wob,  whether  the  King  had  a  right,  on  his  own 
allegation  of  public  danger,  to  require  an  inland  county  *  ' 
(Buckingham)  to  furuish  ships,  or  a  prescribed  sum  of  money  by 
way  of  commutation,  for  tho  defonce  of  the  kingdom  ?"*  Pym 
and  St.  John  were  llainpden's  clo^ie  connsollors  in  the  interval 
biifore  the  public  trial,  and^ix  months  wore  passff!  in  preparationn 
on  both  sides.  Bt.  John  and  llol borne  were  iiampdeu's  counsel, 
and  they  managed  the  atfair  with  the  same  prudence  that  he 
himself  had  shown,  spcnldnL!:  of  the  King  and  his  ])reros^tivo  with 
profound  respect,  avoiding  all  declamation,  all  hazardous  principles, 
resting  solely  on  the  laws  and  history  of  the  country.  The 
solicitor-general,  Littleton,  and  the  attorn(\v-i^ei>eral,  Banks,  were 
the  crown  la\\yers.    The  trial  began  November  Gth,  1637. 

1  he  chief  points  in  the  arcjuments  of  the  defendant's  counsel  were  these  : — ■ 

1.  TAc  law  atid  comiitiUion  of  England  had  provided /or  the  public  safety 
ond  proticHon^  by 

(0  The  military  tenures  which  furnished  an  araiyi 

(2)  The  (enures  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  other' nuuritune  towns,  vhidL 
fumislietl  the  royal  navy  : 

(3)  The  crown  revenues  and  the  fiscal  prerogatives  :  JiSnot 

(4)  And  the  parliamentaty  supply. 

2.  The  JCingi  cf  England  possessed  no  general  right  of  taxation,  as  was 

proved  l>y 

(1)  The  exaction  of  loans  and  benevolences;  for  a  sovereign  who  had  the 
right  to  exact  money  would  never  condescend  to  borrow  it,  or  ask  for  it  as 
aims. 

(2)  The  charters  and  <;tatntc^,  which,  from  William  the  Conqueror,  down- 
ward, had  expressly  declared  that  no  ;:^encral  taxes  shoulrl  be  levied  without 
general  consent ;  aiid,  though  the  statute  Conjirmatio  Chartarum  had  excepted 
the  accustomed  aids  and  prizes  from  this  general  law,  ship  money  could  not  be 
reckoned  amongst  these,  as  the  statute  had  been  enacted  purposely  to  prevent 
levies  for  the  custody  of  the  sea  which  the  sovereiini  had  made  the  year  before; 
but  the  statute  De  Tallagio  omitted  tliis  saving  clause,  and  many  subsequent 
laws  distinctly  asserted  the  general  principle  without  any  exception. 

(3)  Numerous  precedents,  one  of  which  exactly  met  the  present  case,  and 
showed  that,  if  the  l<inij;dom  was  in  dan<:^cr,  as  the  King  alleged,  parliament 
ought  to  be  summoned  to  jirovide  for  the  cmerL^ency.  In  the  2  Richard  II., 
when  the  realm  was  in  imminent  danger  of  an  invasion,  an  assembly  of  p^rs 
was  convoked,  in  the  absence  of  parliament,  who  lent  tiieir  money  for  the 
public  service  but  declared  they  could  vote  no  supply  without  the  sanction  of 
the  Commons,  and  advised  the  speedy  summoning  of  parliament.  But,  in  the 
case  before  the  court,  no  plea  of  imminent  danger  and  urgent  necessity  could 
be  brought  forwaid  by  the  crown,  because  the  writs  for  ship  money  were  issued 

*  Hallam,  L,  4S0. 
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six  months  before  the  ships  were  wanted — an  interval  quite  sofficimt  for  tiie 

assembling  anci  consulting  of  parliament. 

3.  But,  seuin«;  a^i  lc  all  previous  statutes  an^l  precedents,  ihi  taction  of 
ship  money  7vus  a  plain  inolaiion  of  the  Petition  of  Right. 

In  answer  to  these  arguments,  the  King's  counsel  appealed  to  the  series  of 
records  which  the  diligence  of  Noy  had  collected.  Most  of  them, 
Argnmento  however,  were  commissions  of  nrr-'-.  r  liich  hail  been  issued  in  v^ry 
cnma.  early  times,  when,  as  Hoi  borne  said  "  the  tjoverument  was  more  of 
force  than  law ;  "  and,  as  St.  John  observed,  ''all  things  concerning 
the  King*s  prerogative  and  the  subjects^  liberties  were  upon  uncertainties. "  But 
statutes  had  been  enacted  since,  prohibiting  unparliamentary  taxation ;  and  to 
these  the  King's  counsel  coulrl  make  no  answer.  They,  therefore,  resorted  to 
ihcir  favourite  topic — the  intrinsic,  absolute  authority  of  the  Kine;; ;  parliament 
could  not  limit  his  prerogajivcs,  and  the  imiiosiiion  of  money  wui  unc  of  ihcm. 

The  hearing  of  tbi^so  arguments  occupied  tliirtceii  days ;  but  the 
decision  of  all  the  jtidges  A\  as  not  dcliv*  red  before  the  12th  of  June, 
1638.  St>\  eu  pronounced  in  la\  oiu'  of  the  cro\\  n  ;  of  the 
decitioD.  remaining  five,  two,  viz.,  llatton  and  Coke,  denied  the 
riirht  claimed  by  the  crow  n,  the  other  three  deciding  against  it  on 
technical  groinids  only,  but  giving  an  opinion  in  its  lavour  on  the 
general  question. 

The  length  to  which  this  important  cause  was  thus  |i retracted, 
was  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  crow  n,  bocanse  the  attention  of  the 
Effect  upon  ^^'hole  kingdom  wa^-?  thereby  directed  to  it,  and  t  he  con- 
tiMcottiiii7  vincing  arguments  of  St.  John  and  Holbome,  but  still 
more  the  speeches  of  the  judges  and  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
the  crown  lawyers,  increased  men^s  naturd  repugnance  to  so 
tmusual  and  dangerous  a  prerogative.  The  alarming  tenets  which 
had  hitbert^  found  open  shelter  only  among  tke  coiners  and  h^h 
churdunen,  now  resounded  in  the  halls  of  justice ;  no  lixnitations 
on  the  King's  authority  could  exist  except  by  his  sufferance,  and  if 
his  prerogative  rights  could  justify  ship  money  to-day,  to-morrow 
they  mi^t  serve  to  supersede  all  laws,  and  maintain  without 
dispute  the  utmost  stretches  of  despotic  power.  The  discontent^ 
tiierefore,  which  had  hitherto  been  tolerably  smothered,  was  now 
displayed  in  every  county,  and  though  the  council  persisted  in 
exacting  payment  with  rigour,  so  many  refused  to  pay  after  this, 
that  it  was  found  impossible  to  punish  them.  Laud,  writing  to 
dtrafford,  says,  that  the  factions  had  grown  very  bold ;  that  the 
money  came  in  but  slowly ;  and  that  the  trial  had  put  thoughts 
into  meti's  heads  which  they  bad  not  enti^tained  before.*  And 
Clarendon  says,  that  the  decisi  n  ^^  as  of  more  advantage  to  the 
gentleman  condemned,  than  to  the  King's  service,  beeause 
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people  who  had  before  given  cheerfully,  now  refused  to  pay.  Yet 
the  King  and  his  courtiers  blindly  congratulated  themselves  on  the 
ded^on  as  the  decisive  triumph  of  arbitrary  power* 

19.  froceedings  of  the  Gocut  of  Star  Chamber.  The  foregoing 
eEzactions,  by  which  Charles  raised  a  revenue,  form  the  chi^ 
diaiges  against  his  government^  so  &r  as  relates  to  its  inroada 
upon  the  property  of  the  subject.  It  now  remains  for  ns  to  notice 
that  court  whose  severiiy  and  vigilance  maintained  these  acts  of 
arbitrary  power*  Since  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the  Cburt  a£  Star 
Chamber  had  considerably  extended  its  authority,  with  increased 
violenoe  and  tyranny.  The  civil  j  urisdiction  daimed  by  it,  was  only 
in  such  particular  cases  as  now  belong  to  the  court  of  admiralty;* 
bnt  civil  suits  now  came  less  j&equently  before  it,  and  criminal 
ones  oftener.  It  was  this  criminal  jurisdiction  which  incrfaseof 
made  it  so  terrible.  Forgery,  perjury,  riot,  fraud,  libel,  ji'rf""^'' 
conspiracy,  maintenance, — whatever,  hy  legal  ingenuity, 
could  be  tortured  into  a  contempt  of  royal  authority,  were  bronght 
before  it.f  The  process  was  summary.  The  accused  was  examined 
privately,  and  if  it  was  thought  that  he  had  confessed  sufficient,  he 
was  at  once  condemned,  without  any  formal  trial,  or  wTitten 
process.  Bnt  the  more  regular  course  was,  by  information  filed 
at  the  suit  of  the  attorney-general,  or  of  a  private  relater,  and  then 
the  mode  of  proceeding  nearly  resembled  that  of  chancery.  Any 
piini'^hTnent  short  of  death  might  be  inflicted  by  the  puni^i,. 
court ;  but  fine  and  imprisonment  were  the  most  usual.  S''^ 
The  pillory,  whipping,  hrauding,  and  cutting  oiT  the  ears, 
grew  into  use  by  degrees.  Tn  the  inflicfinn  of  tines,  llie  most 
enormous  sums  were  exacted;  a  punishment  directly  contrary  to 
Magna  Charta. 

One  Allington  was  fined  ,^12,000  for  mnrrying  his  niece;  another,  £^.000 
for  sending;  a  challenge  to  the  K:\rl  of  Northumberland.  A  third,  fur  saying  the 
liarl  of  Suffolk  was  a  base  lord  (which  waa  declared  to  be  an  offence  against 
an  old  and  foigotten  law,  called  Scandaium  Magnaium')  was  fined  ;^8,ooo.  Sir 
IHlviU  Forbes  for  opprobrioits  words  against  I.ord  Wentworth,  incurred  the 
sanne  penalty.  Another  man  was  fined  and  put  in  the  jiilLjry  for  rcfu^inn;  to  sell 
his  com  in  a  season  of  dearth,  at  the  price  which  the  overseers  of  the  poor 
offered  him*  But  the  punishments  were  frequently  not  only  severe,  but  down- 
right widced  ;  inflicted  because  the  victim  had  provoked  the  malice  of  a  powerful 
adversary,  or  annoyed  the  government.  Leighton,  a  Scottish  divine,  . 
having  published  a  book  called  **  An  Appeal  to  Parliament,  or  Sion's 
Pica  against  Prelacy,"  in  which  he  declared  episcopacy  to  beSatanicaJ,  and  the 
bi^ps  men  of  blood,  was  brought  up  by  Laud  before  tbe  Star  Chamber  ( J  une, 
i^30)»  and  punished  in  the  follovnng  horrible  iQanner.  He  was  publidy 
• 

*  See  "  England  under  the  Tudors/'  p.  303.     f  Hallam,  I.,  453. 
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whipped,  placed  two  hours  in  the  pillory,  had  an  car  cut  ofT,  a  nostril  slit  open, 
and  a  cheek  branded  with  the  letters  S.  S.,  to  denote  a  "  Sower  of  Sedition.** 
All  this  he  underwent  in  one  day,  and  at  the  end  of  a  week  the  Diinislmient  was 
repeated.  He  was  fined  ^10,000';  an  1  for  the  next  ten  jeais  lay  in  the  Fleet 
Prison,  till  the  T.ong  Parliament  released  him.* 

Williams,  Hishop  of  Lincohi,  once  lord  keeper,  and  the  favourite  of  James  I., 
William*.         another  victim  ol  this  court's  severity.    When  he  was  in  power, 
3ishot>or  he  had  brought  Laud  forward;  bat  that  nngrateful  prelate  sooa 
Unrcin.     bccame  his  rival,  and  persecuted  his  benefactor  with  xancour  and 
Tnal'LTiity.     Not  content  with  having  l>ani>h''d  Williams  from  court.  Land 
harassed  his  retirement  by  repeated  per.-.ecu lions ;  and,  in  1637,  caused  him  to 
l>e  brought  before  Star  Chamber,  which  degraded  him  from  the  episcopal 
•office,  imprisoned  him  during  the  King's  pleasure,  and  fined  him  ^io,oocx 
His  papers  were  then  seized,  and  among  them  were  found  two  letters  addressed 
to  him,  from  Osbaldiston,  the  master  of  Westminster  School,  in  which  Laud 
was  calleti  **  the  little  urchin,"  and  '*  the  little  meddling  hocus-pocus."    It  did 
•not  appear  that  WiUiams  had  ever  divulged  these  letters,  but  it  was  held  that 
•the  concealment  of  a  libellous  letter  was  a  high  misdemeanour ;  he  was,  ther^ 
f  >re.   fined  j^8,ooo;   and  he  lay  in  the  Tower  until  released  l)y  the  Long 
Parliament.    Osbaldiston  was  condemned  to  the  usual  punishment,  but  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  escape.     lalluirne,  afterwards  the  great  leader  of  the 
.  Levellers,  for  dispersing  pamphlets  a^^ainst  the  bishops,  was  whipped,  set  in  tibie 
:pilloqr,  and  treated  wi£b  the  customary  cruelty. 

Prynnc,  a  ]a^^'A•er  of  uncommon  erudition,  and  a  zealous  Puritan,  published  a 
Prrnne  large  book,  Called  Histnoma>ti\.  h^l!  of  invectives  against  the  theatre, 
-Baiiwtck,  and  sustained  by  a  profusion  of  learning.  In  the  course  of  the  work 
uid  Barton  alluded  to  the  appearance  of  courtesans  on  the  Roman  stage,  and, 
by  a  satirical  reference  in  his  index,  placed  all  female  actors  in  the  class.  Six 
weeks  after  the  publication,  the  (Jueen  performed  in  a  mask  at  the  court,  on 
which  Laud's  chaplain,  Peter  Heylin,  whom  the  archbi>hop  had  ordered  to 
read  the  book,  pointed  out  this  passage,  and  poor  Prj-nne,  already  obnoxious^ 
was  brought  before  Star  Chamber.  He  was  sentenced  to  stand  twice  in  die 
pillory,  to  be  branded  in  the  forehead,  to  lose  both  his  ears,  to  pay  ^5,cxx),  and 
10  suffer  perpetual  impri-nnmeut.  In  the  gaol  he  wrote  a  fresh  libel  against  the 
prelates — "News  froni  Ipswich,"  and  found  two  able  coadjutors  in  two  fellow 
prisoners.  Dr.  Bastwick,  a  physician,  and  Burton,  the  minister  of  Friday-street 
Church.  When  brought  before  the  court,  the  conduct  of  these  three  being  that 
of  men  who  despaired  of  mercy,  was  declare*!  contumacious;  and.  on  the  30th 
of  June  1637,  they  stood  in  three  pillories,  in  Old  Palace  Yard,  and  then  had 
their  ears  cut  off  and  their  cheeks  branded.  A  great  crowd  watched  these 
horrible  proceedings.  "  silent,"  mainly,  and  looking  palct  Prjmne  bad  had 
his  ears  sewn  on  again  after  the  former  abscission,  so  that  he  lost  them  now  a 
second  time.  In  addressing  the  people,  he  defied  all  Lambetli  (meaning  the 
archl>!shop  and  hierarchy")  with  Rttme  at  the  back  of  it,  to  arpie  with  him, 
William  Prymie,  alone,  dial  these  piacticcs  were  according  to  law;  "and  if  I 
fcil  to  prove  it,"  said  he,  "  let  them  hang  my  body  at  the  door  of  that  prison 
there," — the  Gate-House  prison.  On  which  the  people  ^ve  an  oounons 
shout4  The  conduct  of  the  crowd,  at  these  barbarous  exhibitions,  alarmed  the 
archbishop,  but  only  prompteei  him  to  employ  additional  severity.  He  obtained 
an  order  for  their  imprisomuent  in  separate  prisons,  at  Leicester,  Carnarvon, 


^ 


*  Ungard,  IX.,  ao6. 
t  OwlyVa  Cromwell's  Mters  and  Specclm,    7s.       t  TM» 
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and  LannoestoQ.  But  their  dqsartare  from  London,  and  their  reception  on  tlie 
zoad,  were  marked  by  signal  expressions  of  popular  regard;  tneir  friends 

resorted  to  them,  even  in  those  distant  j^lacc?;,  nnd  they  were,  therefore,  trans- 
.  ported  to  other  and  less  accessible  duiiL:c<)iis.  Prynue  was  sent  to  Mont 
<)rgeuil,  in  Jersey;  Bastwick  to  the  Isles  of  Scilly ;  Burton  to  Cornet  Castle, 
Ooemsejr.  It  was  the  very  first  act  of  the  Long  Parliament  to  restore  these 
victims  of  tyranny  to  their  fiunilies.* 

20.  Land's  Church  Policy.  One  of  the  great  objects  of  tiie 
bishops  and  high  church  cietgy  was  the  release  of  the  church  from 
the  Qondage  of  tiie  royal  supremacy,  and  no  sooner  was  Laud 

appointed  to  succeed  Archbishop  Abbott  in  the  primacy  (lOdS), 
than  he  set  himself  yehemently  to  work  to  establish  the  churdite 
-dmreh'a  claims,  f   It  was  essential,  in  the  first  place,  that  JSJ? JKE 

perfect  uniformity  of  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship 
shoidd  be  establis^hed  within  the  church  itself.    The  means  that 
Laud  adopted,  though  perfectly  in  keeping  with  his  character  and 
principles,  were  such  as  could  have  no  other  tendency  than  the 
nourishment  of  disaffection.    All  power  was  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  the  bishops ;  the  authority  of  the  High  Commission 
Court  was  increased,  and  its  penalties  were  made  more  severe. 
The  prosecutions  for  nonconformity  were  revived  in  their  utmost 
strictness ;  and  all  livings  in  the  hands  of  nonconformists  were 
taken  from  them.    A.s  the  people  crowded  to  hear  tlieir  sermons, 
they  were  forbidden  to  ]ireacli ;  if  they  traA'ellcd  i'vom  town  to 
town,  persecution  followed  them ;  they  became  chapJanis 
and  tutors  in  private  families :   but  even   here  tlieir 
tormentors  reached  them,  and  [mnished  their  patrons,  f*"^™*"*- 
Thus  proscribed  everwhere,  Ihey  escaped  to  France,  Holland, 
and  Germany,  fr]ad  if  they  managed  to  avoid  mutilation.  Working 
men,   emigrants  from  those  countries,   had  received  charters, 

f ranting  to  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  when  they 
rst  settled  in  England;  these  charters  were  now  withdrawn, 
and  from  the  diocese  of  !Xo]  wich  alone  there  returned  to  their 
mother  country  3,000  mechanics.  The  timid  who  remained  at 
home,  though  willing  to  concede  much,  were  not  left  Liiriiiolested. 
They  must  concede  all.  If  they  objected  to  a  fonn,  or  ceremony, 
•or  doctrine,  the  answer  was,  that  it  was  so  important  that  they 
must  not  depart  from  it ;  or  it  was  so  unimportant  as  not  to  be 
worth  opposition.  Those  who  stiU  objected  were  brought  before 
4he  High  Commission  Court,  or  the  bishops'  courts,  where  they 
were  insulted,  and  called  by  every  opproDrious  epithet.^  The 

•  See  Hume,  VT.,  306-312.  f  Guirot's  Hist,  of  the  Eng.  Kcv.,  50-51. 

%  See  the  case  of  Mr.  Workman,  of  Gloucester,  NeaM  fttttens,  II4  940. 
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most  o1moxioaB»  if  not  tiie  most  inde&nsiblei  of  these  piosecutioiUy 
were  those  for  refusing  to  read  the  Book  of  Sports,  the  proohimation 
so  called  lately  issued*  While  the  archbishop  was  thus  driying 
away  so  many  faithful  and  conscientious  men,  for  not  conforming 
to  we  liturgy  of  the  church  in  every  minute  particular,  he  was 
^  himself  "  injudiciously,  not  to  say  wickedly/*  introduciog 

popish  in-  into  the  faith  and  worship  of  the  church  innovations, 
novation..  which,  "  to  nlso  up  new  Tictims  whom  he  might 
oppress.''^!  These  innovations  he  made  without  consulting 
anybody,  except  the  King,  and  sometimes  he  made  them  by  his 
own  sole  authority.!  The  communion  table  was  railed  off,  and 
called  an  altar  i  the  officiating  priest  wore  embroidered  robes ; 
the  use  of  images  and  pictures  was  advocated  and  encouraged, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  and  prayers  for  the  dead  were 
inculcated.  At  the  same  time  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  riijjht  of 
bishops  was  made  a  practical  reality.  The  bishops  held  their 
ecclesiastical  courts  no  longer  in  the  name  of  the  King,  or  by 
virtue  of  bin  authority,  but  in  their  own  name;  their  own 
Souruact  ^^^^^  ^^"^^  other,  was  affixed  to  their  acts;  and  the 
Sndint*"'  su])('rintendence  of  the  universities  was  declared  of  rij^ht 
•ttthority.  belonii^  to  the  primate.  While  the  bishops  were  thus 
gradually  throw  inu;  off  temporal  restraint,  they  were  encroaching 
upon  civil  ailkirs;  and  never,  even  in  the  old  Roman  Catholic 
times,  had  .-n  many  ecclesiastics  held  seats  in  the  Kir-js 
council,  or  occupied  the  high  otlices  of  state.  The  lawyers  ruse 
against  these  encroachments,  but  Charles  felt  too  much  coutidenco 
in  Laud  to  give  heed  to  their  remonstrances,  so  much  so  indteJ, 
that  in  1()3<),  he  p^ave  the  white  stall'  of  lord  high  treasurer  to  Dr. 
Juxon,  Bishop  of  London,  at  the  request  of  the  priniat-e.  This 
appointment  ^iwe  so  much  satisfaction  to  Laud  that,  in  the 
transport  of  his  joy,  he  wrote  in  his  diary  (March  IGtb,  iG:i»>), 
"  Now  let  the  church  subsist  and  sustain  her  own  power  herself; 
all  is  accomplished  for  her ;  I  can  do  no  more." 

21.  Tenaendes  of  the  Court  towards  Eomanim.  These  severe 
proceedings  of  the  court  and  hienurchy  became  more  odious  on 
account  of  their  suspected  leaning,  or  at  least  notorious  indulgence 
towards  Popery.  The  policy  of  Charles  was  to  conniye  at  the 
domestic  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  to  aUow  reeusanta 
to  pay  compositions  f<Kr  the  privilege ;  he  aJso  conniTed  at  ih» 

*  Hall«n,I.,474, 

t  See  tba  aooount  of  llie  ooiueontioii  of  81.  Oithertnt't  Ohnrolwln  Huma.  TL$  'ta/'Klu 
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mat  lesoit  of  Ofttiiolies  to  the  Queen's  diapel  in  Somerset  catbouc. 
Hoiue»  where  the  Bomiah  service  was  celebrated  with  so  t^?«r.ted. 
much  osteniatioxi  as  to  give  great  scandal  to  the  fieople. 
No  one  can  question  the  justice  of  this  toleration  of  p«m<»^» 
Boman  Oatholics;  but,  unfortunately  for  Charles,  the  bitter 
persecutiou  of  the  Puritans  prevents  us  &om  ascribing  to  him  any 
credit  for  acting  upon  wise  and  liberal  principles  in  tiiis  matter. 
In  1634,  he  had  been  persuaded  by  the  Queen,  and  probably  by 
liOad  (who  tells  us  in  his  diary  on  the  4th,  17th,  and  2l8t  or 
August,  1633,  that  he  had  been  offered  a  cardinal  s  hat),  to  receive 
privately,  as  an  accredited  agent  from  Pope  Urban  YIII.,  an  Italian 
secular  priest  named  Fanzani,  whose  osteiusible  instructions  were» 
to  eiiect  a  reconciliation  of  some  violent  differences  which  had  long 
subsisted  between  the  regular  and  st^ular  cler;^'  of  his  communion^ 
Charles's  object,  however,  was  to  withdraw  the  Pope's  opposition 
to  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  had  long  placed  the  Catholic  secret 
laity  in  a  very  invidious  condition.    But  the  Pope  would  T^'faiith 
make  uo  concession  which  in  any  degree  tended  to  impair 
his  temporal  authority  in  England.    Pan/ani,  however,  was  openly 
received  by  the  (Jueen,  and  by  Sccrc  fary  Windebank  and  Lord 
Cottington,  open  llonian  Catholics.    These  two  ininiyters,  too;('iht'r 
with  M(j[iia«iue,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  even  wvut  so  far  as  to 
negotiate  with  him  fop  the  purpose  of  reconciling  the  English, 
church  to  that  of  lionie  ;  and  they  alleged  that  both  the  primates, 
as  well  as  the  great  majority  of  the  bishops,  and  many  of  the  clergy, 
were  prepared  to  ackuowiedge  a  spiritual  .supremacy  in  the  Pope.* 
Whilst  these  and  other  negotiations  ^^•ith  Komish  agents  were 
going  on,  the  church  was  approximating  more  and  more  towards 
popery  in  her  tenets,  and  still  more  in  licr  sentiment-s  and  exterior 
worship.    The  Duke  of  Devonshire's  daughter  having  turned 
Catholic,  Land  asked  her  what  reasons  had  induced  her  to  do  this. 
"I  hate  to  be  in  a  crowd,"  she  replied,  "and  as  i  perceive  your 
grace  and  many  others  are  hastening  towards  Home,  1  want  to  get 
there  comfortably  by  myself  before  you.  'f    Besides  the  inno\  ations 
before  noticed,  laxid  introduced  several  others,  and  he  publicly 
declared  tiiat  in  the  disposal  of  benefices,  he  should,  where  the 
merits  were  equal,  pre&r  single  before  married  priests.  Hall» 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  was  censured  for  having  culed  the  Pope 
Anti<£iist;  Andrews,  of  Winchester,  openly  taught  that  ihe 
&tlier8  of  tiie  £Bkh  and  saih  centuries  were  all  but  in&llible^ 
and  tiie  English  ambassador  in  France  was  ordered  not  to  attend 

*  Lingardi  IX,,  315 ;  Hallam,  I.,  487.  t  Hume,  VI.,  S87.] 
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the  Huguenot  Ghureh  at  Charenton,  becatue  the  Hugaenots, 
having  abolished  episcopacy,  were  not  a  Christian  comm unity.* 
The  precipitancy  with  which  the  ^Reformation  had  been 
formation  conducted  was  lamented,  and  the  first  reformers  were  held 
up  to  odium;  the  ahenation  of  the  monasteries  was  branded 
with  the  name  of  sacrilege ;  and  Spelman,  an  antiquary  of  eminent 
learning,  was  led  by  bigotry,  or  subserviency,  to  compose  a 
wretched  tract,  called  **  The  History  of  Sacrilege,"  with  a  view  to 
•confirm  the  vidgar  siq)er8tition,  that  the  possession  of  those  estates 
entailed  a  curse  on  the  usurper^  posterity.f   But  the  exceeding 
boldness  of  the  Catholics,  and  their  success  in  conversions,  at  last 
roused  the  primate  to  some  apprehensions,  and  he  preix.^rred  a 
formal  complaint  to  the  King  in  council  ai];ainst  the  resort  of 
papists  to  the  (Queen's  (']ia])el,  and  the  insolence  of  some  active 
Kealots  about  the  court.    The  (Jiieen  never  forgave  him  for  thi"s. 
lie  also  republished,  with  additions,  the  account  of  his  celebrated 
•conference  with  Fisher  the  Jesuit,  which  had  occurred  many 
years  before,  at  the  desire,  and  iu  the  presence  of,  the  Countess 
•of  Buckin^rham,  the  duke's  mother.    There  seems,  indeed,  to  he 
Laud  not  •        doubt  of  the  fact,  that  Laud  retained  an  unabated 
hostility  to  popery,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  innovations, 
his  object  being  to  gain  over  the  Catholics  to  his  own  half-way 
Protestantism,  by  concessions  to  their  reliction.    Evelyn  says  that 
the  Jesuits  of  Koiue  spoke  of  him  as  their  bitterest  enemy. 

22.  State  of  the  Country,  and  general  tone  of  public  opinion  at 
tiiis  period.  In  spite  of  these  acts  of  oppression  and  persecution, 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  the  people  had  grown 
remarkably  prosperous  and  affluent.  Bents  were  higher, 
and  more  land  was  cidtivated  ;  the  raanufisicturiug  towns 
^  and  the  seaports  were  more  populous  and  flourishing ;  the 
melsropolis  3nipidly  increased  in  size,  in  spite  of  all  the  proclamations 
against  new  buildings ;  and  the  country  houses  of  the  superior 
gentry  were  everywhere  built  on  a  more  magniflcent  scale.  All 
this  was  owing  to  the  spirit  and  industry  of  the  people ;  the  just 
administration  of  the  laws  between  man  and  man,  by  which  the 
subject  was  secured  from  all  oppression  save  that  of  the  crown ; 
the  opening  of  fresh  channels  of  trade  in  1^  eastern  and  western 
worlds ;  and,  above  all,  to  ^e  long  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom. 
The  courii  had,  by  its  monopolies  and  arbitrary  proclamations,  and 
by  the  persecutions  which  drove  industrious  manufacturers  out  of 
the  kingdom,  done  as  much  injury  as  it  could  to  the  freedom  of 

•  Billain,  I.,  481.         t  Ibid,  494, 
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teide;  and  tilie  disoontenta  whicb  exifited  were  caused  by  its 
misconduct,  together  with  that  of  the  church.^  When  JLaud 
became  archbishop,  Clarendon  tells  us  that  "the  general  Kmrito 
temper  and  humour  of  the  kingdom  waa  little  inclined  to  JKSeai 
the  papist,  and  less  to  the  Puritan ;  '*  neither  was  there 
an^  considerable  number  of  persons  ci  good  condition  who  wished 
for  an  alteration  of  government,  or  change  of  discipline  and 
^doctrine  in  the  church.  The  change  which  became  so  visible  in  a 
few  years  was  caused,  he  says,  by  Laud's  passionate  and  imprudent 
conduct,  and  the  increasing  wickedness  of  Charles's  bad  govern- 
ment. This  discontent  was  universal.  The  higher  classes 
manifested  it  in  a  distaste  for  the  court,  and  a  freedom  of  mind 
hitherto  unknown.  Tho!?e  who  remained  in  London,  and  ai)out 
the  throne,  held  meetings,  where,  with  men  of  letters,  they 
discussed  public  affairs,  moral  science,  and  religious  problems. 
To  ling  men,  fresh  from  their  travels  or  the  universitios,  students 
fr  iiu  the  Temple,  lawyers,  philosopliers,  and  all  men  of  serious 
and  active  minds,  whose  rank  and  fortune  gave  them  poutiaa 
opportunity,  here  assembled.  Such  meetings  as  these  had  -•«»»^ 
been  common  ever  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  But  in  her  days 
they  were  convened  under  the  patronage  of  the  court,  and  fetes, 

flays,  masques,  and  literary  conversation,  were  tiie  only  pastimes, 
n  the  days  of  Charles  it  was  no  longer  thus,  and,  even  in  the 
.  reign  of  James,  these  meetings  had  rocome  political  as  well  as 
Htenuy.   One  <^  the  most  memorable  places  where  they 
were  held  was,  the  house  of  "ttie  great  antiquary,  Sir  g^jgj. 
Bobert  Cotton,  in  "Westminster,  where  the  men  of  learning 
and  of  action,  the  intellectual  and  moral  power  of  England,  met 
for  a  common  purpose — the  formation  of  a  popular  party  to  with- 
stand the  constant  encroachments  of  the  ero\\  n  upon  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  the  realm,  and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  its 
suljects.    Here  it  was  that  the  Pyms  and  the  Seldens  leagued ; 
Camden,  Coke,  Noy,  Stowe,  Spelman,  Philips,  Mallory,  Digges, 
Usher,  Holland,  Carew,  Tleetwood,  and  iLakp^^■elI,  acknowledged 
a  conimou  object  hero ;   and  the  famous  library  of  their  host 
furnished  them  ^\•ith  precedents   from  which  their  memorable 
resolutions  were  taken.f    vSuch  a  "  mansiion-house  of  liberty " 
was  the  residence  of  Lord  Falkland,  at  Tow,  or  Burford, 
near  Oxford,  where  ISelden,  Hyde,  and  Chiliingworth,  the 

•  Hallam,  I.,  600. 

t  For8ter*8  lives.  111.,  7.  Cotton's  library,  being  such  a  powerful  agent  on  the  tide 
«nibeirtj,  WM  telaed  Iqr  the  govonunent.  The  owner  died  of  »  bvoken  heaii  in 
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Ikmous  author  of  *•  The  KeUjopion  of  Protestants  a  safe  way  to 
Salvation,"  and  all  the  eminent  men  of  the  day,  assembled  tu 
exchange  ideas,  to  discuss  pliilosophical  theories  and  principles  of 
government,  and  to  excite  each  other  to  hihour  ibr  thai  reform  in 
church  and  state,  which  all  men  saw  was  the  only  remedy  lor  tkd 
national  troubles.* 

Amongst  the  inferior  gentry,  opinions  were  connected  with 
interests,  passions  with  opmions.  No  tiieories  occupied 
them;  the  House  of  Commons  filled  t^eir  thoughts,  a» 
lepieflenting  the  only  means  by  which  pubUe  liberty  was  to  be 
regained,  and  they  only  hated  the  bishops  because  they  upheld 
tyinumy.  The  cit&ens  of  the  towns,  and  the  freeholders  generally, 
went  rarther  than  1^,  their  indignation  being  excited  mote 
partic]ihurly  by  religious  nutters.  The  common  people  shared  this 
indignation  with  them.  They  desired  a  further  reformation  in 
the  churdi,  a  further  departure  from  Bomish  practices  and  super- 
stitions,  and  some,  like  the  Brownists,  or  Independents,  rejected 
all  church  goTemment  whatsoever,  and  proclaimed  the  right  d 
every  congregation  to  regulate  its  own  worship  upon  purely 
republican  prindples.  It  was  these  men  against  whom  the 
bitterest  persecutions  were  directed,  and,  in  consequence  of  this, 
they  fled  in  great  numbers  to  Holland.  But  the  state  of  Europe 
was  not  such  as  to  encourage  their  emigration  to  the  continent ; 
and  the  love  of  their  country  struggled  too  xnnc  h  with  their  desire 
for  liberty  to  allow  them  to  remain;  they,  therefore,  ccmoerted 
with  ih&i  friends  at  home  to  go  together  in  search  of  a  new 
country,  which  belonged  to  England,  and  where  only  English 
people  were  to  be  found.  Those  at  home  then  bought  a  vessel,, 
which  they  equipped  and  provisioned,  and,  under  the 
^^^rg®  their  ministers,  went  to  join  their  friends 

in  Holland,  whence  they  proceed'nl  tnrrether  to  Mas?r.- 
ehussets  Bay,  which  they  had  obtained  by  charter  irom  tlie  crown 
in  1020.  It  often  happened  that  tlie  ship  was  not  large  enough 
to  contain  all  of  one  company,  in  which  case  the  minister  of  the 
con«^re<z;itioTi  remaining  at  home  preached  a  farewell  sermon,  which 
was  answered  hv  ii  sermon  from  the  departing  minister ;  thev 
then  prayed  tuj^ether  Itrt'  re  the  iinal  departure.  Thn*i  let't 
England  the  Pilgrim  l  athers,  without  any  let  or  hindrance  fi'oin 
the  government,  about  tliree  hundred  and  fifty  going  in  the  iirat 
expedition.  But  so  many  followed  in  subset] uent  years,  and  so 
much  money  was  taken  ottt  of  the  kingdom  by  the  emigrants 

•  Clareudon'8  Life,  Part  X. 
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(half  a  million,  it  is  said),  that  the  cjOTorTimont  suddenly  pVohibited 
anv  further  departures,  by  an  order  ni  council  (May  1st,  Ifir^S); 
and  arrested  eight  sliips  then  in  l!ie  Thames,  filled  with  Pnritan 
families,  bound  for  New  Encjlaud.  It  is  said,*  that  o!i  bonrd  one 
of  the  vessels  were  Pym,  Hampden,  Cromwell,  Has(drigg,  and 
Say;  but  the  statement  rests  on  no  good  authority,  and  is,  more- 
over, contradicted  bv  the  fact  that  the  vrssels  were  afterwards 
allowed  to  proceed  on  their  voyage,  "  upon  the  humble  petition  of 
the  passengers."  f 

Tiie  truth  is,  that  these  men  perceived  too  clearly  the  gradual 
approach  of  a  crisis,  to  fly  from  tyranny  and  secure  their  own 
safety  at  that  particuiar  juncture.  It  was  just  after  the  decision 
about  ship  money  had  been  given,  when  Hain[)den  was  "the 
argument  of  all  tongues,"  and,  therefore,  not  a  very  lik^'ly  time 
for  him  to  think  of  escapinp^  tu  America.  Discontent  had  now 
fearfully  extended;  the  establishment  of  law  and  justice,  even  the 
abohtion  of  episcopacy,  were  not  the  only  subjects  of  men's 
thoughts  ;  for  daring  sects  had  grown  up  on  every  side,  j^i.^  oftj^^ 
men  forming  themselves  into  different  religious  bodies,  "•••■'•^ 
400(»rdiDg  to  the  different  grounds  of  their  objections  to  the 
established  chnxdi.  These  sects,  in  s^ite  of  Laud's  most  active 
inqnisilaons,  persisted  in  assembling,  m  cellars,  in  bams,  in  tiie 
woods ;  passing  together  long  hours,  often  whole  nights,  in  prayer 
and  prndmody,  praising  the  liord  at  the  same  time  thej  cursed  their 
enemies.  The  dismal  character  of  their  proceedings  soon  threw  a 
gloom  over  their  minds;  they  became  ianatics ;  and,  as  tibe  national 
resentment  against  the  gOYemmeot  protected  them  from  their 
persecutors,  l^ey  took  advantage  of  the  popular  &T0ur,  and  openly 
dared  to  mark  themselves  as  sectaries  by  a  peculiarity  of  dress  and 
manners,  doiiied  in  black,  the  hair  cut  dose,  the  head  covered 
with  a  high-crowned,  wide-brimmed  hat,  they  were  everywhere 
objeote  of  respect  to  the  multitude,  who  gave  them  the  name  of 
saints.  In  the  ^es  of  these  men,  the  reformation  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  ihe  establishment  of  law  and  liberty,  were  but  of 
secondary  importance  ;  the  reformation  of  religion  being  with 
them  the  highest  object.  The  credit  which  they  acquired  with  the 
people  led  those  whose  characters  were  ruined,  and  standing  gone, 
to  assume  their  dress,  air,  and  lainguage,  and  thus  obtain,  by 
hjpocriay  and  cunning,  welcome  and  protection  from  the  public,  j: 

*  ;Hmne^  VI.»  sog.    f  Tonter's  Xavea,  III.,  si-ft* 
•  t  Xzi.  Hnlebinionli  VomoSrsj  Gnisot'i  Enffliah  Bevolution. 
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23.  Charles  promises  "Graces"  to  the  Irish.  It  will  be 
rciDombored  that,  under  Elizabeth  and  Jurnes,  the  Irish  ha4  been 
compelled  to  surrender  tlieir  estates  to  the  crown,  in  order  to 
receive  them  .a<j;ain  by  a  legal  teniire.  But  the  new  ^Tants  \v<;ro 
not  enrolled  in  chancery,  although  the  proprietors  had  paid  hravily 
for  that  aecurity,  and  the  lands  were,  therefore,  declared  forfeited, 
at  the  close  of  the  reign.  To  quiet  alarm,  Charles  agreed  to 
compromise  the  matter,  by  granting  graeei  to  &e  Irish,  oti 
ooD^tion  of  their  paying  him  jS120,000  in  the  course  of  three 
je«ra. 

These  graces  went  to  secure  the  subject^s  title  to  his  lands,  against  the  crown^ 
after  sixty  years'  possession.  They  gave  the  people  of  Connaught  leave  to 
enrol  their  grants,  ami  relieved  the  settlers,  in  Ulster  ami  el  e where,  from  the 
pcnaUici*  they  had  incurred  by  similar  neglect.  The  abuse  of  the  council 
chamber  in  maldling  with  private  causes,  the  oppression  of  the  Court  of  Wards 
in  compelling  Roman  Catholic  heirs  to  be  educated  in  the  Protestant  faith  on 
pain  of  losing  their  inbentnnr  e  ;  thr  encroachments  of  military  authority,  and 
the  excesses  of  soldiers,  we  re  all  likewise  restrained.  Other  jtrivilcges  were 
granted,  aj»  the  freedom  of  trade,  and  indulgences  to  llie  recusants,  which 
allowed  them  to  practise  in  law  courts  on  taking  im  oath  of  mere  allegianoe^ 
instead  of  that  of  supremacy. 

These  reformatioiis  of  tmquestionable  and  intolerable  evils,  a» 
hene£k$ial  as  those  contained  in  the  Petition  of  Bight,  would  haye 
iaved  Ireland  long  ages  of  calamity  if  they  had  been  fiiith^dly 

completed.  But  Cliarles  behaved  on  this  occasion  with  hi8  usnal 
perndy.  It  had  been  promised  that  the  graces  Hhould  be  con- 
The  raccti  ^'^^^^'^^^  parliament,  and  consequently  the  lord  deputy, 
wilhhti^**  I^'''^  issued  writH  for  its  election^  but  without 

first  obtaining  tho  King's  formal  licence,  as  required  by 
Poyning'a  law.  The  English  council,  therefore,  declared  the  writs 
Toid  ;  no  parliament  was  held  :  and  when  three  years  had  elapsed, 
and  the  money  was  pairl,  Charles  threatened  to  straitfTi  the  pjraces 
unless  the  Irish  paid  a  furtlior  huhi.  Tho  lord  deputy  wa«  too 
honest  a  man  to  he  a  party  to  such  dishonourable  practices ;  and 
he  was  recalled,  to  make  way  for  Lord  Weatworth,  a  more  willing 
and  able  iriBtrumcnt  of  d<*f«potic  power. 

24.  Wentworth's  Administration.  Tho  new  de  puty  accepted 
hifl  oirice  without  resigning  ancjthor  appointment  which  he  held, 
lliat  ui  lord  president  of  the  north,  and  he  soon  evinced  that 
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obstinacy  of  purpose  and  austerily  of  disposition        had  hitheito 
Biarked  his  oharaeter.   He  maintainea  that  Ireland  was  a  con- 
quered eotmtry,  and  that  the  inhabitants  could  not 
therefore  possess  any  rights  or  privileges  except  by  the  b<  treated 
indulgence  of  the  crown.   He  found  the  two  parties  in  the  q^ered"' 
country  extremely  jealous  of  each  other ;  the  Protestants 
violently  objecting  to  the  graces,  and  the  renewal  of  any  contri- 
butions from  the  recusants  for  them.    But  he  terrified  this  party 
into  compliance,  and  prevailt*(l  upon  the  Catholics  to  y>ny  ih<- 
contribution  for  another  yeai',  v  hen  he  promised  that  a  ])arl  iainent 
should  be  held.    Charles  was  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  another 
parliament  being  summoned,  even  in  Ireland ;  but  Wentworth 
assured  him  that  it  should  prove  both  inn(jxii)us  and  serviceable. 
The  King  and  his  instrument  conspired  t<)<;ether,  in  fact,  how  to 
extort  the  most  from  Ireland,  and  concede  the  least ;  Charles 
caring  more  for  his  revenue  than  fur  the  faithful  fuliiluieuL  of  his 
promises. 

When  the  parliament  met  (July,  1634),  Wentworth,  having 
already  taken  measures  for  securing  a  majority  in  fiivour  of  the 
erown,  announced  that  two  sessions  would  be  held,  the  first  for 
tibe  benefit  o(ih»  King,  the  second  for  that  of  the  people,  when 
the  graces  should  be  confirmed.  On  the  strength  of  this 
promise  the  Commons  TOted  six  subsidies  (^46^000);  but  wralir"'*^ 
when  the  second  session  came,  Wentworth  set  aside  the 
most  important  of  the  graces,  on  the  ground  that  the 
King's  conscience  and  honour  would  not  permit  of  their  enactment. 
This  Pithless  policy  was  immediately  followed  up  by  acts  of 
violence.  All  the  proprietors  in  the  proyince  of  Connau^ht  were 
required  to  submit  their  titles  to  the  decision  of  Junes,,  who 
were  compelled  to  find  a  verdict  for  the  crown,  on  pain  of  fine 
and  imprisonment ;  and  when  the  proprietors  sent  delegates  to 
London  to  remonstrate  with  the  Ivino;  against  these  ])roceedinij«i, 
and  to  oli;  r  a  composition  for  peaceful  possession,  Charles  sent 
the  delegates  prisoners  to  Dublin.  Three-fourths  of  the  lauds  in 
Connaught  were  then  returned  to  their  possessors,  and  the 
remainder  (120,000  acres)  reserved  by  the  crown,  to  bo  planted 
with  Englishmen,  on  conditions  very  advantageous  to  the  royal 
exchequer. 

The  despotic  violence  of  Wentworth  towards  those  who  opposed 
bis  arbitrary  proceedings  was  a  lurlht-r  source  of  discontent.  The 
slightest  resistance  to  his  will  was  sufficient  to  mark  the  offender 
for  ruin*   He  and  Laud  agreed  upon  the  same  policy,  and  lued 
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atnfford  motto  as  its  representative.     In  their  view,  the 

!nt«m^or'  ^viiiGjs  service  demanded  measures  of  greater  ener^; 
'nkormigb.'  i^j.  severities  even  of  the  reign  sinjined  to  them  feebleness 
and  excessive  lenity ;  they  were  for  rejectinp:  all  half  measures ; 
their  system  was  "  Thoroiifjh,''  as  their  eorrespondence  constantly 
expressed;  the  complete  subjugation  of  all,  and  the  enforcement 
of  obedience  by  sure  and  terrible  punishment.  They  were  con- 
spiring, in  fact,  for  the  entire  subversion  of  the  laws  and  liberties 
of  their  country,  and  for  the  establishment  of  absolute  and 
despotic  power.  This  policy  was  that  whidi  marked  Wentworth's 
rule  in  JrelMid.  He  governed  arbitrarily,  harshly,  sternly ;  yet 
he  restrained  <^e  violence  of  faction,  preyented  tiae  axistocracy^ 
from  oppressing  the  p< ojile,  improved  the  amy,  and  kept  it  nnder 
good  discipline,  extended  conunetce,  established  the  great  linen 
manu&cture  of  Ulster,  and  promoted  agriculture.  But  with  all 
these  results,  he  neither  reconciled  tiie  religious  Actions  nfst 
secured  the  affections  of  the  people  for  English  rule ;  and  instead 
of  healing  the  wounds  he  found,  he  le(ft  ouiers  to  break  out  after 
his  remoyal.*  When  those  proceedings  in  the  Long  Parliament 
began  -^diich  ultimately  led  to  his  execution,  the  Irish  coalesced 
with  his  English  enemies  to  consummate  his  destruction,  and  the 
Irish  Commons  presented  a  remonstrance  against  him  to  the  Long 
Parliament,  t 
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25.  Attempts  to  overthrow  the  Kirk  and  establish  Episcopacy. 
The  restlessness  which  existed  in  Scotland  at  the  death  of  King 
James  was  not  likely  to  be  subsided  by  the  rule  of  such  a 
sovereign  as  his  son  and  successor,  who  deit  rinined  to  follow  up 
ins  lather's  policy.  To  increase  his  own  revenue,  and  provide  a 
better  maintenance  for  the  clergy,  Charles  early  attem])ted  to 
resume  the  ecclesiastical  property,  which  had  fallen  to  the  crown 
at  the  Reformation,  but  which  had  been  alienated  during  his 
fether's  luinority.  He  partly  succeeded :  but  thereby  estranged 
from  him  the  most  powerful  families;  and  when  he  visited  Scot- 
land, antl  was  crowned,  in  1033,  certain  proceedings  wixXi  regard 
to  religion,  which  he  forced  the  parliament  to  confirm,  considerably 
increased  the  ill  feeling  which  already  existed.  His  prosecutiou  of 
Lord  Balmerino  still  fiirther  aggravated  this. 
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BalmeriDO  had  retained  in  hia  posseMion  a  copy  of  an  apology 
vhidi  he  and  other  peers  had  intended  to  present  to  r,„„„m 
Charles  during  the  late  parliament,  but  from  which  they  j;^^"' 
had  dedeted,  in  apprehension  of  his  diroleasure.  This  ^^^^^'^ 
copy  was  obtained  nom  Balmerino  clandestinely,  and  as  it  con- 
tained some  expressions  not  very  flattenng  to  the  royal  ear,  he  waa 
indicts  on  the  statute  of  leasing-makiDg,  for  having  concealed  a 
slander  against  his  majesty's  government.  A  jury  was  returned 
with  gross  partiality;  yet  80  outrnfi^eous  was  the  attempted 
violation  of  justice,  that  Balmerino  was  only  convicted  by  a 
Tiiajurity  of  eight  against  seven  (ir>:i'\  Judgment  of  death,  the 
tjeiiteiice  to  which  Balmerino  wan  iial)le  by  this  conviction,  was  not 
pronounced,  becauHc  liie  goveniTneutapi)rehended  popular  violence; 
but  such  an  infamous  stretch  of  power  did  the  king  no  good,  and 
the  people  already  talked  of  banding  together  iu  defence  of  their 
liberties  and  their  kirk. 

It  v\  a.s  religion  alone  which  at  la.st  excited  the  Scottish  nation  to 
rebellion.  Like  Lis  father,  Charles  bad  left  no  means  untried,  in 
order  to  overthrow  the  kirk  and  re-establish  episcopacy,  lie 
reviTed  the  bishopries  which  his  &ther  had  instituted;  md  at 
last,  by  the  advice  of  Laud,  he  published  a  body  of  canons,  which 
was  soon  followed  by  a  liturgy,  that  was  appointed  to  be  fint  read 
on  the  2drd  of  July,  1637. 

On  that  day,  the  Bishop  and  Dean  of  Edinburgh,  accompanied 
by  the  council  and  the  chief  officers  of  state,  proceeded  to  ^^^^^^ 
the  High  Church  of  St.  Giles,  where  a  large  concourse  of  inr.  iThe' 
persons  had  already  assembled,  chiefly  women.   From  the 
moment  the  dean  began  the  service,  nothing  was  to  be  ''^'^ 
heard  but  groans,  hisses,  and  imprecations.      Let  us  read  the 
cx)llect  of  the  day,"  said  the  dean,  as  he  proceeded.    *'  De^il  colic 
the  wame  o  thee,  thou  foul  thief,"  answered  Jenny  Geddes,  who 
kept  a  green  stall  in  the  High-street,  "  Wilt  thou  f^ay  mass  at  my 
lug?"  and  forthwith  she  threw  a  stool  at  the  clenTi's  head.    A  wild 
tumult  instantly  began ;  a  shower  of  stools  and  clasp  bibles  was 
hurled  at  the  reader,  who  immediately  stopped  the  service,  which 
was  takeu  up  by  the  bishop.     Eut  no  i>ooner  had  the  prelate 
opened  his  mouth,  than  hi?*  voice  was  drowned  with  cries  and 
imprecations,  another  shower  of  stools  compelling  him  to  retreat. 
The  niaij^istrates  then  expelled  the  most  riotous,  and  the  serWce 
again  proceeded ;  but  those  without  immediately  demolished  the 
windows  with  stones,  and  then  attacked  the  bishop  as  he  was 
j)rocceding  home;  and  they  would  have  murdered  bim,  had  not 
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Lord  Bozbuiig^  token  kiiii  up  in  liiB  canuig^  and  lodged  hun 
within  Holyrood  House. 

26.  Resistaaee  of  the  Scots:  Foimation  of  the  "TlibleB' 
This  tumult  was  the  signal  for  a  general  rising.  The  privj 
ooundl  of  Sootlwid,  having  no  interest  in  the  liturgy,  were  slow 
to  engage  in  a  contest  for  it ;  while  the  peers  were  jealous  of  the 
inunenfle  powers  which  the  bishops  enjojed  in  the  oIyiI  gOTernment, 
and  they  were  alarmed  lest  the  new  order  of  church  government 
might  lead  to  the  loss  of  those  church  lands  which  they  still 
possessed.  Nine  Bishops  had  seats  in  the  council ;  Spottiswood^ 
of  bt.  Andrew's,  was  the  chancellor,  and  Maxwell,  of  Koss,  waa 
the  secretary ;  while  in  the  committee  called  "  Lords  of  the 
Articles,"  the  hierarchy  had  still  orreater  influence.  Charles 
jfttj^  ordered  that  the  bishops  should  choose  eight  pr(^rs,  who 
in  their  turn  should  choose  eight  bishops,  and  that  these 
sixteen  should  appoint  the  commissioners  of  shires  and  lx>rough8, 
who  should  join  them  in  forming  the  above  committee.  These 
elections  took  place  on  the  first  day  of  the  parliamentary  sessioD; 
parliament  then  adjourned,  and  only  re-assembied  on  the  hist  day 
to  ratify  what  these  "  lords  should  propose.  By  this  proeetidiug^ 
the  whole  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops.* 

The  Earl  of  Traquair,  the  treasurer,  sent  to  the  Jung  a  detailed 
acx'ount  of  the  popular  feelings,  and  did  not  conceal  the  fact  that 
opposition  to  the  canons  and  liturjjy  was  spreading  far  and  wide. 
But  Charles  insisted  upon  the  use  ot  the  service  book,  and  was  80 
much  enraged,  that,  he  showed  las  displeasure  even  in  triflus. 

The  King's  juster  at  that  time  was  one  Archie  Armstrong,  and 
as  the  primate  was  hiurrying  to  the  court,  on  receipt  of  the  evil 
tidings  from  Scotland,  he  whispered  in  the  prelate's  ear,  "  who'» 
Ibol,  now,  my  lord  ?  "  for  whidi  poor  Archie  got  his  disgrace^  and 
a  whipD  1 1  ig  besides.  He  was  tiie  last  of  the  jesters. 

By  tnis  time»  however,  immense  multitudes  from  all  parte  of  the 
kingdom  had  crowded  to  Edinburgh,  to  protest  against  the 
innovations  with  which  the  kirk  was  threatened  (October 
1637)*  They  crowded  the  houses  and  the  streets,  enicamped  at  the 
gates  and  beneath  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  beseiged  ine  ludl  of 
tile  privy  ooundl,  who  vainly  demanded  assistance  from  the 
municipal  oouneil,  itself  besieged.  They  insulted  the 
iD^'Kdt^^  bishops  as  they  passed,  and  drew  up  in  the  High-street 
an  accusation  of  tyranny  and  idolatry  against  them,  whidi 
WBA  signed  bj  clergymen,  lorcis,  and  gentkpraa*   The  counoiU 
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which  had  in  the  meantime  removed  to  Dalkeith,  conceded  so  far 
to  their  demands,  as  to  agree  that  they  should  elect  representatives 
from  amongst  themselves,  who  should  remain  in  Edinburgh  and 
watch  i^idr  interests.  The  nobles,  gentry,  clergy,  and  burgesses 
(fiir  the  multitudea  of  strangers  in  the  capital  comprehended  men 
of  erory  class)  then  eliose  iSoSr  separate  ooimnittees»  or  tahles,"  aa 
thej  were  called,  composed  each  of  four  members.  Sach  Appoint, 
table  tiien  selected  one  of  its  own  number  to  Ibrm  a  com- 
mittee  of  superintendence  and  goyeniment^  with  power  to  Sim'^ 
oaUect  the  opinions  of  the  others,  and  to  decide  on  all  "'•we.* 
questions  in  the  last  resort.  With  these  five  boards  in  the  capital, 
corresponded  others  in  the  country;  their  orders  were  received 
with  respect,  and  executed  with  promptitude ;  and  in  a  few  weeks 
the  tables  possessed  and  exercised  an  uncontrolled  authority 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Scotland.  The  leading  members  of 
these  tables  were  tiro  Earls  of  Rothes,  Balinerino,  Lindsayj 
Lothian,  Loudun,  Tester,  :ind  Cranston  (November,  1637). 

27.  The  National  Covenant.     Thr  pefitionen^,  as  tliry  who 
resisted  the  innovations  were  called,  ( iiiholduned  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  stren^h,  nou-  dfnnanded  the  formal  revocation  ^ 
of  tht  liturgy,  of  the  book  of  canons,  and  of  the  High  t^SSk 
Commission    Court,    which    had   been  established  in  ^toa^d. 
Scotland.    They  aw.iised  the  bishops  as  the  authors  of  all 
the  troubles  ;  tliey  declined  their  Liuihority ;  and  they  protested 
a^^ain.-^L  all  acts  of  the  council  in  which  they  took  part.    At  the  end 
of  seven  weeks,  the  lord  treasurer,  Traquair,  was  ordered  to  publish 
a  proclamation  in  Edinburgh  and  Stirling,  declariDg  th^  iahles 
umawftil,  confirming  the  Uturr^,  and  forbidding  the  petitioners  to 
assemble  under  the  ^nalties  of  treason.  The  Scottiui  council  was 
ordered  to  keep  this  prodamation  secret  until  the  moment  of 
publication ;  but  ere  it  had  reached  Scotland  the  iMe»  already 
Knew  its  contents.   The  p^'^^'^'^i^^  therefore,  ware  immediately 
convoked ;  the  council,  to  anticipate  them,  at  once  published  the 
proclamation  (Pebruary  10th,  1638),  and  in  the  same  moment thafe* 
the  King's  herald  had  finished  reading  it,  a  counter  proclamation 
was  read  and  affixed  to  the  market  crosses  in  Edinburgh  and 
Stirling.    The  petitioners  held  this  protest  to  be  a  sufficient  warrant 
jfor  their  disobedience  of  the  royal  order,  and  they  at  once  took 
measures  for  the  organization  of  a  regular  resistance.  Alexander" 
Henderson,  the  most  powerful  f)f  their  preachers,  and  Archibald' 
Johnston,  afterwards  Lord  Wanston,  the  advocate,  drew  up  an' 
engagement  calkd      National  Cownant,  which-  they  devised  a&er 
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the  model  of  that  which  the  Lurdsi  of  the  Congregation  had  a  worn 
to,  for  the  defence  of  the  Reformation. 

The  new  covenant  recited  this  more  ancient  one  by  containing  the  same 
profession  of  faith,  and  the  same  minute  abjuration  of  the  doctrines  and 
practices  of  Rome.    It  then  enumerate  all  the  acts  of  parliament 
coV'L.aut    ^^'hich  confirmed  the  kirk  establishment,  and  inllicted  penalties  on 
oveiiau  .    .^^  opponents;  after  wliich  came' the  vow,  in  which  the  subscribers 
bound  themselves,  "by  ilie  i:[rcat  name  of  the  Lord  their  Hod,"  to  defend 
against  every  danger  the  sovereign,  the  religion,  the  laws,  and  Lhc  liberties  of 
their  country,  and  to  defend  each  other,  so  that  whatsoever  should  be  done  to 
the  least  of  t1)e  subscribers,  on  i  c    it  of  his  religion  or  liberties,  ^'should  be 
taken  as  done  to  all  in  general  and  to  every  one  in  particular.** 

This  ooTenant  was  no  sooner  proposed  f^n  it  was  receiyed 
with  muTersal  transport;  messengers  relieTing  each  other  ftom 
yiUage  to  village,  carried  it  with  incredihle  rapidity  to  the  remotest 
The  ^     kingdom,  as  the  fieiy  cross  was  home  over  ^ 

^pf^^y  mountains  to  ml  the  clans  to  arms;  and  hundreds  of 
tiMiwtion.  thousands,  of  every  age  and  description,  swore  fealfy  to  ifc, 
vowing,  with  upl^d  hands  and  weeping  eyes,  that,  with  the 
Divine  assistance,  they  would  dedicate  life  and  £)rtime  to  maintain 
their  engagement.  There  were  many,  certainly,  who  had  no  lear 
of  the  introduction  of  popery  by  the  establishment  of  a  Utui^y  and 
canons,  although  they  signed  the  covenant ;  but  they  considered 
that  the  King,  not  being  the  head  of  the  Scottish  church,  had  no 
right  to  force  a  matter  of  conscience  upon  a  whole  nation,  and  that 
without  the  sanction  of  even  the  general  assembly  or  the  parliament; 
and  they  foresaw  that  if  he  was  not  now  withstood,  he  would 
ultimately  make  himself  master  of  tiieir  rights  and  privileges  in 
secular  as  well  as  in  relij^ioiiH  fiffiiirs. 

28.  Charles  offers  to  withdraw  the  Liturgy  and  Canons,  bnt 
the  Scots  reject  his  offered  Concession.  The  daring  of  these 
proccedingH  utterly  astonished  Charles  and  his  council.  He 
resolved  to  use  force  and  ciinninp^.  Whilst  he  prepared  for  war, 
he  sent  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  as  his  commissioner,  to  Scotland, 
with  instructions  to  flatter  the  rebels  with  hope,  but  to  avoid 
conimittiiiG^  himself  to  any  promises  of  redress.  The  commissioner 
was  escorted  to  Edinburgh  (June,  1638)  by  r)0,000  Covenanters; 
and  among  them  were  700  clergy^^en,  who,  dressed  in  their  r.  bes, 
stood  on  an  eminence  by  the  road  side,  singing  a  psalm  as  he  passed. 
This  formidable  array  induced  him  to  return  to  London,  and  advise 
the  King  to  grant  concessions  ;  which  he  obtained,  and  published  in 
September.  They  abolished  the  canons,  the  liturgy,  and  the  High 
C)oiiiiiubmon  Court;  promised  Ihut  the  kirk  and  the  parliament 
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should  aaaemble;  and  that  all  questiona  Bhould  he  freeljr  and  fully 
debated  in  them,  and  that  even  the  bisbope  might  be  impeached. 
Had  theae  eonceMions  come  earlier,  the  Sobte  would  have  reoeiTed- 

them  with,  gratitude;  but  GharleB  was  not  sincere  in 
offering  i^iem,  and  traitors  who  surrounded  him  informed  l  aT.  o  cSm 
the  GoTenanters  that  no  reliance  was  to  bo  placed  upon  Kin^* 
his  word,  and  that  his  object  was,  to  lull  them  into  a  fatal 
security  until  his  warliie  preparations  were  complete.  The 
Covenanters,  accordingly,  issued  a  formal  protest,  showing  that,  to 
accept  the  King's  concessions  would  be  to  betray  the  cause  of  God, 
and  violate  the  conscience.* 

The  TC ing's  real  purpose  soon  became  manifest ;  and,  when  the 
general  assembly  met  at  Glasgow,  Hamilton  suddenly  dissolved 
them,  as  they  were  about  to  impem^h  the  bishops  (Novenil)er  28th, 
1638).    But  the  assembly  was  in  do  humour  to  be  dissolved,  and, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Earl  of  Argvle,  they  pUssed  a 
resolution,  declaring  that  the  kirk,  was  independent  of  the  ARMmbij'^^ 
state  in  spiritual  matters  ;  and  they  immediately  abolished  FreibrfceriMi 
the  canons,  the  liturgy,  episcopacy,  and  every  innovation 
whmh  had  been  made  upon  the  Fresbytwian  system.  Ofaarles 
annulled  these  proceedings,  on  which  the  Soots  celebrated  a 
national  thanksgiving  foir  their  deliverance  from  popery  and 
prelacy,  and  at  once  resorted  to  anns. 

29.  Both  sides  prepare  for  War,  The  Covenanters,  soon 
gathered  formidable  strength.  Scottish  merdiants  went  abroad  to 
buy  arms  and  ammunition ;  tiie  covenant  was  sent  to  the  Scottish 
troops  serving  in  Qermany  and  Holland,  who  hastened  t  >  join 
their  countrymen  in  this  preat  crisis ;  and  Alexander  Leslie,  a 
veteran  of  skill  and  experience,  who  bad  served  with  distinction 
under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  was  entrusted  with  the  chief  command. 
Besides  the  contributions  which  the  citizens  and  noblemen  gave 
for  the  support  of  the  army,  they  rocrivf^d  a  liberal  supply,  and 
promises  of  further  support,  from  Carcinial  liichelieu,  who  Riche'.ieu 
was  actuated  acrainst  Charles  by  motives  of  puhlic  as  well  af^tilt 
as  personal  interest.  The  latter  had  not  only  aided  the  <^«'»«"*°*««- 
Huguenots,  but  he  had  defeated  the  cardinal's  plan  of  partitioning 
the  vSpanish  NethtThuuls  between  France  and  the  States,  according^ 
to  the  treaty  of  Taris  :  and  lie  had  personally  olleuded  the  cardiLial, 
by  affording  an  asylum  to  Mary  de  Medicis,  the  Queen  Mother, 
and  iiichelieu's  most  dangerous  enemy.  On  these  accounts,  the 
cardinal  sent  a  considerable  stand  of  arms,  and  large  supplies  of 
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money,  to  the  Ooramiten ;  Imt  llie  tnuMsdion  was  kept  a  eecMt 
lijr  their  leaders,  because  theldrk  would  hove  ooDdemned  it«s« 
violation  of  the  coyeDaot.* 

In  the  meantime^  Charles  was  makbg  suoh  preparations  m 
cbMW*  ^  lus  power ;  but,  with  all  the  means  that  oonld 

^lAoiaiic*.  ^^jaed,  his  supplies  amounted  to  no  more  tium  the  eum^f 
JC110,000.  Thm  were  only  £200  in  the  exchequer ;  the  maga* 
ziues  were  uDi^nmialied ;  and  the  popular  discontent  was  so  gretli 
tiuit  the  Pniitans  went  about  openly  condemning  the  war  as  an 
impious  crusade  against  the  servants  of  God.  In  euoh  circum- 
stances, Lord  Wentworth  dissuaded  a  war,  yet  knew  not  whst 
other  course  to  adyise.  He  seemed  appalled  at  the  perils  which 
surrounded  him  and  his  master,  and,  in  his  correspondence  wit^ 
Laud,  <Hhe  two-handed  engine  at  the  door"  (the  axe)  was  dismally 
mentionocl.  Yet  they  were  so  infetuated,  that  they  ascribed  all 
their  troubles  to  the  want  of  "thorough,"  and  to  "an  over  great 
desire  to  do  all  quietly."  f  In  his  imminent  necessity,  the  King 
had  recourse  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  from  whom  the  Queen 
obtained  large  contributions,  and  personal  servic-e.  8ome  attempt 
was  made  to  obtain  10,000  Spanish  troops  from  Flanders  ;  and 
oflers  were  made  to  the  Pope  to  repeal  the  penal  laws,  if  he  would 
aid  the  King.  But  the  bad  faith  of  Charles  had  long  since 
renderetl  him  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  continental  princes, 
and  no  hopes  could  be  entertained  of  their  assistance. 

30.  A  short  Campaign  is  ended  by  the  Pacification  of  Berwick. 
While  the  royal  cause  thus  lay  entangled  in  diflficultiej?,  the 
Covenanters  had  commenced  hostilities  by  capturing  Edinburgh, 
Dalkeith,  Dumbai  t  on,  Stirling^,  and  other  fortresses  ;  an  English 
fleet  in  the  Forth,  under  Hamilton,  making  no  attempt  to  resi^ 
them  (March  and  April,  1639).  At  length  Charles  repaired  to 
York,  and  thence  advanced  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Berwick; 
Leslie's  head  quarters  being  at  Dunglass  (May).  The  utmoit 
order  preyailed  in  the  Scottish  camp,  w^iere  the  presence  of  sp 
many  dergymen  gave  a  religious  ehancter  to  ik»  war.  Every  tnie 
Boot  was  summonied  to  serve  in  tiie  name  of  God  and  tlie  countrf) 
wd  tiie  cune  of  Meros  was  denonnoed  against  all  who  came  not 
io  the  help  of  the  Lord.  On  the  tent  of  every  captain  iliavs 
waved  an  ensign,  bearing  the  Scottish  arms  and  this  motto,  For 
Christ's  crown  and  the  covenant;''  morning  and  evening  Hie 
whole  anny  peiformed  its  devotions ;  two  sermons  wm  prmhad 
daily,  tiie  Sciiptures  were  read,  psafans  smig,  and  mutoal  edioiiar 

•  lingard.  IX.,  86a.       f  HalUm,  I.,  603. 
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tions  and  prayt^rs  made.  To  this  army,  which  numbered  about 
:24,000  men,  Charles  could  oppose  one  equal  in  numbers,  but 
•deficient  in  spirit  and  discipline.  His  own  couriige  also  appears 
to  have  failed  him ;  and,  alter  some  insignificant  movements, 
negotiations  were  begun,  which  led  to  a  treaty,  called  The 
Pacificaidon  <tf  BerwidE  (June  Idt^,  1639),  by  whkm  it  was  agreed 
that  both  mika  ahoold  be  diabtnded,  Baad  that  a  aynod  and  a 
parliament  ehoold  be  coQTofced  in  August  ibr  the  aettlement  of  all 
4snTl  and  religious  diffi^tenoes.  But  no  dear  and  predae  pmnise 
-waa  made  by  Charlea  to  put  an  end  to  theae  diimncea,  ao  that 
the  agreement  vms  &r  iirom  aadafiutoty. 

31.  The  Kings  FeipiexitieB  at  this  Jimctee.  The  Fadficatioii 
<tf  Berwick  «nly  auapended  the  war,  for,  aUhongh  the  Oovenanteini 
<^banded  their  fbteee,  and  leatored  the  ^ttreaaea  they  had  taken^ 
ihey  held  themadves  in  readineaa  to  take  up  arms  on  the  laiiMia 
slightest  notice ;  and  Charles,  on  hia  aide,  had  aoaroely  ^Jl[l,^«r 
didxinded  his  army,  before  he  began  aeeietly  to  levy  "«wjr. 
^another.  A  dispute  aroae  aa  to  the  construction  to  be  put  upon 
the  terms  of  the  tareaty;  and,  when  the  Scots  published  their 
'riewa,  -Cfaaarlea  oauaed  the  doemnent  to  be  burnt  by  the  common 
hangman.  Bat  the  Covenantors  were  not  deterred  thereby  from 
atatang  their  opinions  in  bolder  language  than  before ;  and  when 
the  general  assembly  met,  accordinp^  to  the  treaty,  it  not  only 
<Jonfomed  all  that  had  been  done  at  Glasgow,  but  renewed  the 
covenant,  and  declared  Presb3^terianism  to  be  the  religion  of  the 
land.  It  demanrled  further,  that  the  King  should  be  bound  to 
•convoke  it  eT«  ry  tliree  years  ;  that  freedom  of  election  and  freedom 
of  sp(»prh  .should  be  assured  to  its  members ;  and  that.  a8 
Epis(  n|>acy  was  abolished,  ail  adis  in  favour  of  it  should  be 
lepeaied  (November). 

These  proceedings  determinefl  the  King  to  renew  the  war  at 
<Jnce;   but  the  question  immediately  arose — how  maintain  it? 
for  "the  treasury  was  empty,  and  the  privy  purse  exhausted,  and 
disserisions  also  in  the  royal  council  threatened  to  deprive  Di„en. 
the  Kinff  even  of  advice.    Laud,  Hamilton,  and  W^enti-  ftMnmi 
worth,   who  had  been  summoned  from  Ireland,  were 
constantly  opposed  by  the  Queen  and  her  favourites,  Windebank, 
Sir  liciir}^  Yiiae,  and  Cottington.*    The  latter  ui^d  the  King  to 
make  himself  entirely  absolute,  like  the  monarchs  of  France  and 
%)ain  ;  and  their  coutisel  was  most  congenial  to  his  inclinationa. 
Jlut  the  fixnaer  were  not  opposed  to  a  parliament,  provided  it  waa 
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entirelj  submisBiTe;  and  as  it  now  became  plainly  imposrible  tO'- 
conduct  the  goremment  without  the  regular  constitutional  supplies, 
their  proposal  that  a  parliament  should  be  called  was  agreed  i]^n. 
It  was  the  influence  of  Wentworfch  (now  created  Barl  of  Strafford^ 
January,  1640)  which  induced  the  King  to  come  to  this  determi- 
nation ;  for,  said  the  earl,  if  his  majesty  made  trial  once  more  of 
the  ancient  and  ordinary  way,  he  would  leave  his  people  without 
excuse  if  that  should  fail,  and  have  wherewithal  to  justify  himself 
to  God  and  the  world,  if  he  should  be  forced,  contrary  to  his 
inclinations,  to  use  extraordinary  means,  rather  than  that,  through 
the  peevishness  of  some  fiictious  spirit,  to  suffer  his  state  and 
governrnt  nt  to  be  lost.* 

32.  Meeting  of  the  Short  Parliament.  Immediately  after  giving 
this  advice,  Strafford  returned  to  Ireland  as  lord  lieutenant,  called 
a  parliament,  obtained  a  hiv^e  supply,  and,  in  April,  returned 
again  to  Eii^land.  It  was  vainly  ho]M'tl  that  tlip  example  of  the 
Irish  parlianu'nt  \vnii1d  bo  t'ollowed  by  that  of  England.  The 
elections  had  gone  off  quietly ;  and  on  the  13th  of  April  tho  King 
opened  the  two  houses  in  person  ;  but  with  a  brief  and  ungnu-ious 
speech.  He  called  upon  them  to  grant  him  au  ample  and  speedy 
TteOora.  supply;  and  to  demonstrate  to  them  the  justice  of  his 
Jf55S  cause,  he  exhibited  an  int-ercepted  letter  from  the  Scots  to 
SiSSwitb  King  of  France.  But  Pyni,  Hampden,  Lords  Say, 
«im8oo««.  Bedford,  Essex,  and  Holland,  and  all  the  popular  leaders, 
had  been  holding  secret  meetings  iu  London  with  the  Scottish 
agents,  and  the  Commons,  therefore,  took  do  notice  of  the  letter. 
AVhut  they  were  determined  upon  was — to  give  their  whole  and 
undivided  attention  to  the  national  grievances.  Yet,  they  were 
**  as  favourably  disposed  towards  the  King's  service,  and  as  little 
influenced  by  their  many  wrongs,  as  any  man  of  ordinary  judgment 
oould  expect,''t  and  they  cautiously  ahstained  from  all  violent  and 
intemperate  ezpiessionBy  even  going  so  fiir  as  to  reproTe  a  memher*  - 
for  calling  ship  moner^  an  abomination.  By  the  advice  ofPym, 
they  drrided  their  grievances  into  three  heads;  innovations  in 
religion,  invasions  of  private  projurty  by  illegal  impositions,  and 
breaches  of  the  privileges  of  parliament^  in  the  JBang's  commanding 
tiie  speaker  to  a^ourn  the  house  vrithout  its  consent,  and  in 
^  ^  ^  punishing  members  for  their  conduct  in  parliament.^ 
wrtiout^I  Kudyard,  Waller,  Lord  Digby,  and  others  more  con- 

mires*  of  -  -  --- 


^ejAMN  spicuous  afterwards,  followed  up  this  advice  by  vigorous- 
speeches,  and  the  Common^  immediately  appointed  mt. 

•  Quoted  l»T  HaUam,  1 ,  506.  f  Hallun,  1^  M0w 

t  Bee  the  Speeeb  in  Forster*a  Lives,  III.,  80- 119. 
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committee  to  confer  with  the  lords  on  all  these  subjects.  The 
grave  and  detenmned  aspect  which  the  Commons  thus  showed,^ 
alttrmed  the  King,  and  at  his  earnest  entreatj  the  Lords  resfdved 
that  supplies  ought  to  precede  the  redress  of  grieyanoes.  But  the 
CSommons  instantty  dedared  that  this  proceeding  was  a  breadi  or 
TOivilege;  and  while  tiie  two  houses  were  discussing  the  point,  the 
EjDff  sent  a  message  demanding  of  the  Commons  whether  they 
would  grant  a  supply  or  not.  Vehement  debates  followed,  during 
which  Sir  Henry  vane,  the  secretary,  said  that  if  parliament 
would  grant  twelve  subsidies  (£850,000),  the  King  would  consent 
to  the  abolition  of  ship  money  for  ever.  This  proposition  only 
increased  the  heat  of  tlie  debate ;  Pym  and  Hampden  objected 
to  it,  as  recognising  the  legaUty  of  ship  money ;  Hyde  proposed 
that  the  house  should  resolve  to  grant  a  supply  without 
naming  the  amount ;  on  which  Yane  said,  that  the  Kinpr  would 
acce]it  of  no  loss  than  twelve  subsidies.  Next  day  (May  rjth)^ 
the  King  r;ishiy  dissolved  the  parliament.*  The  same  evening 
Charles  bitterly  regretted  his  precipitancy,  and  «fiid  tliat 
Yane  had  no  authority  for  the  statement  he  had  made* 
Herbert,  the  attorney-general,  however,  had  confirmed 
Yane's  words  in  the  parliament;  and  the  King's  well-  will  have  % 
known  hatred  of  parliaments  prevents  us  from  giving  wltLu^ 
kim  any  credit  for  this  regret ;  if  it  ever  existed.  He 
immediately  issued  a  declaration,  charging  the  Commons  witb 
insolence  and  audacity,  in  traducing  his  government,  aoousing  hie 
ministers,  and  offering  a  supply  to  him  1^  way  of  bargain  and 
contract,  *^as  if  kings,"  said  &e  declaration,  were  boimd  to  give 
an  account  of  their  re^  actions,  and  of  their  manner  of  govern^ 
ment,  to  their  subjects  assembled  in  parliament,"  The  unconsti-- 
tutional  practice  en  committing  to  prison  some  of  the  most  promi* 
nent  ni embers,  and  searching  their  houses  for  papers,  was  renewed^, 
and  iAie  King  having  again  broken  loose  from  the  restraints  of  law» 
returned  to  despotism  a  little  more  anxious,  but  as  reckless  and  as 
haughty  as  before  the  attempt  he  had  just  made  to  quit  it.f 

32.  The  Scots  renew  the  War:  The  Pacification  of  Ripon. 
The  dissolution  of  the  Short  Parliament  plainly  manifested  to  all 
the  King's  stibjects  his  mortal  antipathy  to  any  assembly 
that  was  not  entirely  submissive.    The  necessity  of  some  jj*,^ 
great  change  became  the  common  theme ;  so  general  a 
defection  in  the  kingdom  had  not  been  known  in  the  memory  of" 
any;  and,  for  the  first  time,  the  idea  of  estabhshing  a  repubiie 

*  Ouiaoi's  Sng.  Ber.,  80.     t  Ibid,  8t. 
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began  to  be  talked  about.  Encouraged  hj  this  state  of  public 
feeling,  and  by  the  popular  leaders  with  whom  they  kept  up  a 
•constant  coiuiiiuiiieation,  the  Scots  orossed  the  Tweed  (August 
21st,  1640),  and  beat  the  first  troops  which  were  sent  ni^ninst 
oenemi  them  at  Newburn  (August  28th).  Charles  was  surprised 
gfwjion  r^^^  ^i^jg  defeat;  and  as  he  hiiA  now  too  much  reason  to 
%wvtA9mS'  distrust  the  fidelity  of  his  forces,  he  ordered  them  to  retreat 
into  Yorkshire,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  northern  metro^ 
polls.  He  fell  into  a  profound  despondency;  ever}^  day  brought 
aim  some  news  of  his  weakness.  Money  was  wanting,  and  the  old 
means  of  raising  it  no  longer  answered ;  the  soldiers  deserted  ifi 
whole  bands ;  they  murdered  those  of&cers  whom  tiiey  suspecAwd 
4of  popery;  the  people  were  everywhere  in  a  state  of  eiatement) 
Impatient  forl^e  resnlt  which  was  now  inevitable;  and  liie  Sodtft 
^Knresponded  with  those  around  him,  even  in  his  own  houses* 
A£naa  of  the  energetic  counsels  of  Strafl^,  who  had  assumed  tbi 
command  of  the  arm^  he  summoned  a  great  council  of  peers,  tft 

meet  him  at  York  (September  24t^)|  as  the  only  alteiw 
comfcllor  iaye  of  a  pariiament.  Such  an  assembly  as  this  had  not 
^HemHes  been  summoned  since  the  feudal  ages,  and  was  altogetiier 

obsolete  and  out  of  place;  and  two  petitions,  one  from 
London,  and  the  other  from  twelve  peers,  protested  against  it^  and 
aoHcited  the  assembling  of  a  parliament.  Even  his  own  coim-' 
aellors  urged  him  to  call  another  parliament,  and  at  last  he 
acquiesced,  and  issued  writs  for  a  new  one*to  assemUe  on  the  Srd 
of  November*  By  the  advice  of  the  council  of  peers,  he  then 
resolved  to  oondude  a  treaty  wit^  t^e  Scots^  and  sixteen  peera,  all 
of  them  inclined  to  the  popular  party,  were  charged  to  proceed  to 
Bipon,  and  there  meet  the  Scottish  commissioners.  After  some 
days,  Charles,  having  no  other  resource,  agreed  to  the  dishonour^ 
able  Pacification  of  Eipon,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  both  th^ 
Soots,  as  well  as  the  English  army,  should  be  kept  on  foot  at  the 
lung's  expense.  He  then  procerdr  d  to  London,  and  "  awaited  ia 
fearful  suspense  the  meeting  of  parliament."  f 

*  The  Earls  of  "Bedford,  Essex,  and  Warwick,  the  Lords  Holland,  Say,  and  Brook,  and 
fiampden.  P^m,  St.  John,  ftud  otbers.  still  oonthiued  to  meet  the  Soots  coxmaiflsioneni 
AtBrougbfeoa  Outle.  OzRMnUhire.  theMAtof  Lord  Sa>  .  atFawsley,  In  Notttuunpto» 
tlUn,  Msd  ftl  yjm's  house  in  London.  (Porst^r's  Lives,  ill.,  126.) 

t  Guiiot's  Eng.  Eer.,  6»>86 1  BaUam,  »l«*ftis. 
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:Bmiov  UL— FROM  THE  ASSEUBLINa  OF  THE  LONa 
FABIJAMENT,  TO  THE  BEQIKNING  OP  THE  am 

WAR.  1640-1642. 

34.  Tem^r  and  Dispmitioii  of  the  Long  ^Pulimoiit  at  the 

h90man.g  of  the  Session.  The  tinprejndioed  student,  who  has 
carefully  studied  ihe  history  of  Charles's  Toign  hitibetto,  will  nmdily 
■Jldmit  that  sonie  new  securities  for  the  preseiration  of  Eogliiii 
liberty,  more  effective  tiian  any  which  could  be  found  in 
the  existing  laws,  were  now  absolutely  indispensable.  All  of  »otne^ 
the  limits  which  the  ancient  statutes  had  placed  upon  the  ^Ttgr 
power  of  the  crown,  and  which  the  King  had  acknow- 
ledged in  some  respects  in  the  the  Potitioii  of  KiVht,  had  been  so 
repeatedly  transgressed,  that  the  Commons  would  have  exposed 
themselves  to  derision,  if  they  had  agani  purchased  their  ooniir- 
mation  l)y  grants  of  supplies.  The  King  had,  by  a  casuistry  of  his 
own,  set  at  defiance  all  laws,  so  that  some  essential  change  in  the 
balance  of  government  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  those  ministers  who  had  encouraged  him  in  his  unlawful 
and  oppressive  government,  a  necessary  act  of  justice.  These  were 
the  opinions  of  almost  all  political  men  nt  the  time  when  the  Long 
JParliamont  assembled  in  Westminster  llall  (November  3rd,  1640). 

Charles  proceeded  to  the  opening  of  this  &mou8  assembly, 
unattended  by  the  usual  pomp  and  procession,  and  his  speech  from 
the  throne  was  short,  but  eoneiliatcny.  Yet  the  few  words  he 
uttered  gave  ofl^oe.  He  demanded  the  lemoyal  of  tiie  r^ds, 
meaning  the  Scots,  who  were  in  dose  aUianoe  with  the  ponulaf 
party ;  but  such  was  his  desire  to  please,  that  he  apologised  &/t 
naving  used  the  offeosive  word.  The  Commons  hefud  him  witSl 
^Id  respect,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  the  w  ork  w  hich  their  leaders 
Imd  marked  out,  and  which  they  divided  under  the  three 


great  heads  of — the  iuvestigation  of  abuses ;  the  adoption  ng^uri? 
jof  remedies ;  and  the  punishment  of  delinquents.   Eadi  ^ 
member  had  brought  with  him  a  petition  from  his  town  or  county, 

and  after  reading  it,  took  it  as  the  text  of  his  speech,  so  that  all  the 
,  acts  of  tjT^anny,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  w  ere  passed  in  review, 
-and  coTuh^mned.    As  if  the  reading  of  these  petitions  did  not 

suflBcienily  revi  m1  tlie  whole  course  of  evil  government  which 
'<Cfaarles  and  his  ministers  had  exercised  for  so  many  years«  forty 
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eonunittees  were  appointed  to  inquire  into  abnseSy  and  to  reoem 
the  complaints  of  the  people  who  came  in  hands  daily  to  the  parlia- 
ment, bringing  complaints  from  every  town  and  district  in 
England.  For  during  the  late  elections,  Hampden  and  Pym  had 
ridden  through  every  county,  to  excite  tiie  people  to  send  petitions 
and  state  their  grievances.*  The  power  ox  t^ese  committees  was 
unlimited,  and  even  members  of  the  privy  council  were  summoned 
before  them,  to  answer  for  the  advice  they  had  given  in  <^e 
-mn*.  *50uncil.  Every  agent  of  the  crown,  of  whatever  rank,  was 
«Mn^ara  marked  by  the  name  of  delinquent,''  and  a  list  of  them 
■jjj^j^  drawn  up  for  every  county ;  even  those  who  had  taken 
part  in  any  monopolies,  were  declared  unworthy  of  sitting 
in  parliament,  and  the  members  so  condemned  immediately 
excluded.  The  dpi«»rni?iiod  manner  in  which  the  Long  Parliament 
thus  proceeded,  struck  the  servants  of  the  crown  with  dismay,  and 
the  royal  authority  was  at  once  powerless  funl  motionless.f  The 
King,  who  was  so  much  indebted  to  the  Catholics,  both  of  England 
and  Ireland,  for  the  assistance  they  had  rendered  him  in  his 
struggle  with  the  Scots,  was  compelled  to  banish  them  from  hig 
court  and  the  army ;  to  deprive  them  of  arms  ;  to  expel  the  priests 
from  the  realm ;  and  when  one  Groodman,  a  priest,  had  been 
condemned  to  death,  he  humbled  himself  so  much  as  to  petition 
the  Connnuns  to  allow  hiiii  to  pardon  the  man.:): 

35.  Impeachment  and  Airest  of  Strafford  and  Laud.  The  Earl 
of  Strall'ord  had  foreseen  this  explosion,  and  had,  therefore, 
entreated  the  King  to  dis])ense  with  his  aiieiiduig  parliament. 
But  Charles  being  very  earnest  fur  his  coming,  commanded  him  to 
attend,  and  promised  him  the  fullest  protection.  Strafford,  how- 
ever, still  hesitated,  but  Ending  that  his  attendance  was  inevitable, 
he  set  out  horn  Yorkshire,  and  arrived  in  London  on  the  10th  of' 
If  ovember,  determined  to  accuse  the  popular  leaders  of  a  treason- 
able correspondence  with  the  Scots  the  very  next  day.  But  Pym 
and  his  friends  were  aware  of  the  blow  he  was  about  to  strike,  and 
they  resolved  to  strike  first.  On  the  11th,  the  Commons  debated 
witn  closed  doors.  Pym  suddenly  rose,  and  impeached  the  earl  or 
high  treason ;  his  motion  was  carried  unanimously,  and  followed 
by  three  hundred  members,  he  proceeded  to  the  Iiouse  of  Lords, 
where  he  laid  the  impeachment  formally  before  them.  At  that 
moment  Stratford  was  with  the  king ;  but  as  soon  as  he  heard  oT 
Pym's  proceeding,  he  hastened  to  the  house.  As  he  was  going  to* 
his  seat,  the  members,  who  were  then  consulting  upon  the  impeaQh*- 

*  FOTfltor*k  Uvea*  IIL,  i  m.     f  Oiiliot*B  Bng.  Rev-,  M.    t  Uxit^     4,  X oto^ 
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ment,  ordered  him  to  viUidraw.  An  hour  afterwards  he  was 
x^Bcalled,  informed  that  the  Lords  had  accepted  his  impeadimenty 
and  immediately  committed  to  the  Tower. 

This  sudden  arrest  was  the  master  stroke  of  the  time;  and 
every  resolution  of  the  Commons  took  the  shape  of  action 
from  that  day.    Secretary  Windehank  and  lord-keeper 
Finch  were  proceeded  against,  but  they  escaped,  the  first  to 
IVance,  the  other  to  Holland;  the  judges  were  bound  to  give 
enormous  securities  for  their  appearance  before  parliament  to 
receive  judgment,  and  Sir  Bobert  Berkeley,  who  had  been  a  chief 
instrument  in  supporting  the  lawfulness  of  ship  money,  was 
publicly  arrested  while  presiding  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  com- 
mitted to  prison. 

To  prepare  Uie  way  for  the  impeachment  of  Laud,  the  Commons 
resolved  that  convocation  had  no  authority  to  bind  either  laity  or 
cLergy  without  the  consent  of  parliament,  and  80  condemned  the 
new  church  canons  which  Laud  had  caused  convocation  to  sanction 
in  the  previous  year.  But  they  further  resolved,  that  th«8e  canons 
were  injurious  to  the  crown,  the  parliament,  and  the  subject. 
Denzil  Holies  then  impeached  the  archbishop  of  high  treason  at 
the  bar  of  the  Lords;  and  Laud  was  immediately  sent  to  the 
Tower. 

36.  Laws  enacted  to  Reform  Political  Abuses,  liavmg  thus 
secured  the  puuishment  of  deliTiqueiits.  the  Commons  turned  tlicir 
attention  to  the  reformation  of  abuses ;  voting  daily,  in  the  mean- 
time, such  supplies  as  would  provide  tor  the  government's  necessi- 
ties i'nr  each  day  only.  But  they  granted  the  Scots  X300,000  as 
an  indemnity  and  recompense,  for  their  assistance  in  compelling 
the  King  to  call  the  parliiunent,  and  ]m  pi  up  both  the  English  and 
Scottish  army,  at  a  cost  of  ,£80,000  per  month. 

The  long  internn'ssiou  of  parliaments  was  the  first  abuse  attacked 
by  the  Long  Parliament,  because  it  was  the  chief  cause  of  all 
the  excesses  \\  hich  had  troubled  the  country  for  the  last  eleven 
years. 

A  statute  of  Edward  III,  had  already  provided  that  parliament  should  be 
held  "every  year,  or  oftener  if  need  be.**   But  this  enactment  bad  seldom  been 

-respected.     'Die  Triennial  Bill  was  therefore  passed,  enacting  that  ev«ry 
parliament  should  be  ipso  facto  dissolved  at  the  expiration  of  three  ^•^^ 
years  from  the  first  day  of  its  session.      That  the  chancellor,  or  Triennial 
keeper  of  the  great  seal,  should  issue  writs  for  the  election  and  ***** 
me^ng  of  a  new  parliament  within  three  years  from  the  dissolution  of  the  last, 
under  pain  of  losing  his  office,  and  further  punishment.    That,  in  case  he  failed 
to  do  this,  the  peers  should  assemble  in  Westminster  and  summon  a  parliament; 
.that,  if  the  peers  neglected,  then  the  sheriffs  were  to  cause  the  elections 
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tobeiDftde;  and,  if  these  last  foiled,  the  electors  themselves  were  to  choose  theii^ 
representatives.    And  no  future  parliament  was  to  be  dissolved  or  adjourned^ 
without  its  own  consent,  in  less  thnn  fifty  days  from  the  opei^inc:  of  its  session. 
The  passing  of  this  act  was  welcomed  by  the  nation  with  bonfires,  and  every; 
mark  of  joy  (January,  1641). 

After  laying  this  solid  fonndatioia  for  die  maintenance  of  sadi  laws  as  they 
ni^t  deem  ne<%ssary,  the  House  of  Commons  proceeded  to  cut  away  the 
Ship  money  ^^^g^^t  and  recent  usnrjiations  of  the  crown.  They  passes!  a  Mil 
dMUr«<i  declaring  ship  money  illegal,  and  annulling  the  judgment  against 
Hampden.  In  an  act  granting  the  King  tonnage  and  poundage,  they 
declared  that  no  subsidy,  custom,  impost*  or  other  charge  whatsoever,  caa  be 
laid  upon  any  merchandise  imported  oreicported^  without  the  common  consent 
of  parliament. 

A  bill,  at  first  brought  in  for  the  regulation  of  the  Star  Chamber,  was  changed 
for  one  aTOlishing  it  altogether.    It  aboUshed  all  exercise  of  juris- 

the  Star'"**    diction,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  by  tlie  Privy  Council  as  well  a* 

^^'^^^^^      the  Star  Chamber.    Person':  charged  with  ofTenccs  might,  however, 
CommituoA   still  be  examined  and  cnnunittcd,  but  they  were  to  have  their  writ  of 
^""^         Habeas  Corpus  granted,  and  only  three  days  were  to  elapse  before 
like  person  was  to  be  brought  before  the  n^cdar  courts,  and  to  have  his  cause* 
certified  as  legal  or  not.    This  act  also  abolished  the  Higfa  .Ckminiission  Court, 
the  Council  of  the  North,  the  Court  of  the  President  and  Council  of  Wales  and 
the  \Velsh  Marches,  with  thosie  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  and  the  County 
Palatine  of  Chester ;  courts  which  had  grown  out  of  the  despotic  temper  of  the 
Tudovs,  and  which  had,  under  various  pretexts,  deprived  one-third  of  England 
o£the  privileges  of  the  Common  Law.    Another  act  remedied  the  abuses  in  ther 
Stannary  Courts  of  Cornwall  and  Dovon,  others  retrenched  the  vexntioiK  pre- 
rogatives of  purveyance,  and  took  away  that  of  compulsory  knight fiood,  and 
one  of  greater  importance  put  an  end  to  a  firaitiHil  source  of  oppression,  by 
determinii^  for  ever  the  extent  of  the  royal  forests,  according  to  theur  boundaries^ 
in  the  20  James  I.    Amongst  these  beneficial  acts  of  this  parliament  was  another, 
not  passed  durinL'  this  first  period  of  the  session,  but  after  tlie  King's  return  from 
Scotland;  which  declared  that  no  one  ought  to  be  impressed  or  forced  to  go 
Act  nc^ainst        ^     Gountiy  to  scrve  as  a  soldier  in  the  wars,  except  in  times  of 
n.ii  sudden  invasion,  or  they  were  otherwise  V>ound  by  the  tcnureof  dieir 

imprt^sBoient.  j^yj^g  possessions.  Whilst  this  bill  was  passing  ihrong-h  the 
house,  the  King,  in  a  speech  from  the  throne,  condemned  it  as  an  invasion  of 
his  prerogative,  ou  which  both  hou^ei>  remonstrated,  declaring  tlial,  for  the 
crown  or  any  one  dse  to  interfere  with  any  parliamentary  proceeding  was  9, 
breach  of  privil^;e^  which  law  of  privil^  has  ever  since  been  careful^ 
lespected. 

v\'hen  we  compare  these  statutes  thus  enacted  by  the  Long 
Parliament  with  our  ancient  laws  and  history,  it  will  be  observed 
that  they  made  no  material  changes  in  our  constitution,  as  it  hnd 

been  established  and  recocrnised  under  the  house  of 
ftatmes     Plantageuet.    P(ir  the  Triennial  Bill  even  did  not  go  so 

far  as  the  provisiou  of  Edward  III.,  which  enacted  that 
OTiginri     parliament  should  be  assembled  annually;  the  Coiurt  of 

St^  Chamber  could  not  trace  its  legal  jurisdiction  beyond 
the  Tudor  period ;  the  High  Comiuib^ion  Court  was  an  off-set  of  th» 
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KsjtX  supremacy  established  at  the  Reformation ;  the  impoflitioos 
on  meidiaDdise  were  plainly  illegaL,  and  ef  no  long  usage ;  and 
ship  money  was  a  flagrant  stretch  of  power,  without  even  a  pretext 
of  right.  So  that  the  monarchy  lost  nothing  that  it  had  anciently 
possessed  by  these  enactments,  and  the  balance  of  the  const  itution 
was  rather  restored  than  changed,  its  languid  frame  was  renovated, 
and  the  period  seemed  to  be  ahuost  a  new  birth  of  liberty.  The 
(jonstitution,  in  short,  was  formed  into  that  shape  in  which  we 
fiow  see  it,  and  ii^om  1641,  we  must  date  the  fuUle^ establishment 
of  our  civil  and  political  principles.* 

37.  Disputes  in  Parliament  concerning  Religious  Abuses.  All 
these  ine^ures  of  political  reformation  were  unanimously  concurred 
in  by  both  houses ;  but  irom  the  very  first  day  an  utter  diversity 
of  opinions  and  wishes  regarding  religious  matters  was  apparent^ 
There  were  three  reH^ious  parties  at  lliis  time : 

(1)  The  High  Church  Epbcopaliaas,  lieaded  by  Laud  aad  Wren: 

(2)  The  Moderate  Episcopalians,  led  by  Usher  and  WiUiams,  who  advocated 
a  moderate  Episcopacy,  in  miich  the  bishop  should  simply  be  a  sort  of  presideni 

of  collei;e  of  presbyters,  acting  always  with  their  concurrence  :  and 

(3)  The  Root  and  Branch  Party,  entirely  opposed  to  Episcopacy,  and  ill 

close  union  with  the  Scottish  Covciuinters. 

At  the  instigation  of  the  latter  party,  a  petition  froia  the  city  of 
London,  with  15,000  signatures,  was  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  (December  11th,  1640),  demanding  the  entire  abolition 
of  Episcopacy  j  which  was  received  so  favourably,  that  those  who 
bore  a  good  affection  to  the  church  were  startled.    This  gave  rise  to 
the  first  difference  that  was  expressed  in  parliament.    Digby  and 
lUkland  oppooed  the  petition,  and  nearly  at  the  same  moment 
nineteen  netition/i  amved  from  varioiu  oountiiis,  signed,  it  is  said,. 
hj  more  tnan  100,000  persons^  reoommending  the  main- 
tonaince  of  episcopal  goyenmient.t     The  Prosbyteriaiu  wSt**^ 
icere  tkus  Torf  far  from  having  the  nalaon  oa  their  side,  ^'"^ 
the  majority  being  in  &Tour  of  a  moderate  E^seopacy,  in  whiob 
the  preiatee  should  be  abridged  of  '^that  coercive  jurisdiciioH  and 
temporal  power  by  which  they  had  fbrfeited  tiie  reverence  due  to> 
their  function^  as  well  as  that  absolute  aui&ority  over  presbyter* 
which  could  not  be  reconciled  to  the  customs  of  the  primitive- 
draich.'^    The  Presbyterians,  therefore,  proposed  declaring 
iU  ecclesiastics  incapable  of  any  civil  function,  and  ezclud-  to  exclad* 
ing  the  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords  (March) ;  and,  from 
in  order  to  induce  the  Commons  to  adopt  it,  they  prcmiised 
to  go  no  further  than  this,  and  it  wae  on  this  condition  alone  tha^ 

•  B«niia.I»si9-snb    f  IM4,t,M5,lMit  Giiliot'sEmi.]|«r.,9i« 
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Hampden  oMained  Lord  Falkland's  vote  in  fitvour  of  it.  But  the 
House  of  Lords  rejected  tiie  bill.  Furious  at  this,  the  Presbyterians 
introduced  another  bill,  which  was  drawn  up  by  St.  John^  for  tlie 
utter  abolition  of  bishoprics,  deaneries,  and  chapters ;  and  so 
boldly  was  it  supported,  that  it  was  read  twice  on  the  very  day  of 
its  introduction  (May  27tli). 

But  the  Commons  not  only  attacked  the  bi shops ;  they  also 
undertook  •*  to  purge  the  cliurch."  On  the  petition  of  the 
Corainons  sufferers  and  their  friends,  they  restored  to  their  livings 
to  "  purfre  all  such  clergymen  as  had  been  deprived  on  the  ground  of 
nonconformity;  and  they  called  to  their  bar  all  ministers 
denounced  as  scandaloitSf*  i.e.,  those  who  were  openly  immoral, 
or  who  had  shown  zeal  in  observing  the  ceremonies  put  forth  by 
laud.  On  their  own  sole  authority,  without  even  informing  the 
Lords,  they  sent  commissioners  into  the  counties  to  take  away  all 
images,  crucifixes,  altars,  and  other  relics  of  popery  (January  23rd), 
within  churches  or  without  (the  beautiful  crosses  at  Charing  and 
Cheap  fell  at  this  time) ;  fiiirl  these  coinniissinners  sanctioned  by 
their  presence  the  popular  passions  which  had  already  broken  out. 
On  Ihe  other  hand,  the  Lord??,  learning  that  the  Independents  had 
pubhcly  resumed  their  im^etincrs,  summoned  their  leaders  to  the 
bar,  and  reproved  them ;  and  they  issued  an  order  for  the 
performance  of  divine  service  according  to  law  (January).  These 
dissensions  of  opniii>n  with  regard  to  religious  matters  impeded 
mmhb  progress  of  parlianieutary  business  ;  the  Hydes,  the 

Jl{J5a  J'aiklands,  the  Hertfords,  and  the  Southamptons  were 
alarmed  at  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  democracy  which  was 
thus  display(?d ;  "  attached  to  the  venerable  church  of  the  English 
Eeformation,  they  were  loth  to  see  the  rashness  of  some  preiat^es 
avenged  by  her  subversion,  or  a  few  recent  iiuiovations  repressed 
by  incomparably  more  essential  c  hanges  ;"*  and,  in  the  course  of 
the  summer  of  1641,  they  finally  seceded  from  the  popular  pai'ty. 

38.  The  Army  Plot.  These  symptoms  of  misimderstandmg 
between  the  Lords  and  the  Commons  awakened  the  most  pleasing 
Anticipations  in  the  King's  mind,  and  he  began  to  cherish  the 
hope  of  again  being  able  to  give  law  to  his  opponents.  Under  tiie 
adTioe  of  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  he  had  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  Lords  Bedford,  Say,  Essex,  and  the  popular  leaders,  for 
Ihe  formation  of  a  new  privy  council,  and  proporals  were  further 
made  fbr  appointing  Fyin  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  Hampden, 
<^tor  of  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  Holies,  secretary  of  stote ;  and  St 

*  ilalliin,  I.,  538. 
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John,  attorney-general.  But  these  communications  were  not 
carried  on  with  any  liopos  ot  success  by  eithor  party,  and,  fhe  QoMa 
whilst  they  were  })roceeding,  other  proposals  reached  the  SlffSSnt 
King  far  more  adapted  to  his  fi.*clin«2;s.  Dihcontcut  had 
spread  in  the  army;  the  Queen,  who  was  perpetually  ineddlinn;  in 
public  affairs,  and  leading  Cliarles  astray,  lieard  of  it,  and 
established  a  correspondence  with  the  malcontents.  At  her 
instigation  they  drew  up  a  petition,  which  Charles  was  persuaded 
to  sign  and  approve  oil  This  petition  was  as  menaeing  to  the 
parliament  as  the  petitions  which  the  Commons  daily  received 
were  to  the  crown  and  the  church.  It  stated  the  many  valuable 
4X)nce8sion8  which  the  King  had  made  to  the  people,  adverted  to 
the  riotous  assemblages  which  had  lately  attempted  to  control  the 
sovereign  and  the  parliament,  and  prayed  that  the  army  might 
march  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  King  and  the 
two  houses. 

But  tlie  vigilance  of  the  patriots  detected  this  project,  and  their 
promptitude  defeated  it.    Pym,  who  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  \\  atch  Uie  safety  of  the  two  houses,  had  his 
spies   everywhere;    Goring,  one  of  the   conspirators,  Thearav 
revealed  the  whole  plot  to  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  '?^tf»Df«i 
altb  oii2jh  the  petition  had  not  been  presented,  and  nothing  ni'^er«to 
had  been  done  to  advance  the  project,  the  King's  signa-  frSiftU 
ture,  and  his  known  ap]iroval  of  the  scheme,  proved  fatal  ^^^^\ 
to  all  further  negotiations  between  him  and  the  popular  leaders. 
From  that  moment,  Pym,  Hampden,  and  their  colleagues,  who 
had  hitherto  discountenanced  extreme  measures,  united  themselves 
closely  to  the  fanatical  Presbyterians,  the  only  party  of  whose 
co-operation  they  were  sure,  whose  devotion  was  inexhaustible, 
who  alone  had  fixed  principles,  ardent  passions,  a  revolution  to 
accomplish,  and  a  popular  force  to  accompUsh  it  with.    The  death 
of  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  in  May,  removed  the  only  man  from  tiie 
popular  ranks  whom  Charles  nked  to  trust ;  and  it  is  melaocholy 
to  reflect,  that  had  the  King  only  ceased  to  listen  to  his  Queen 
and  her  friends,  who  were  always  mischievously  advising  him,  he 
would,  at  this  juncture,  have  escaped  the  exorbitant  demands 
which  were  afterwards  made  npon  him,  and  even  saved  his 
fevoiirite  Episcopacy.* 

39.  The  Trial  of  Strafford,  and  its  attendant  circumstancea. 
Clarendon  states  that  the  King's  chief  end  in  entering  into  these 
negotiations  with  the  popular  leaders,  was  to  save  the  life  of 

•  Qniiol^Eiic.  Bcf., 98-iMi  HsUkdi,    m»  Note i  Itiiigard,  JL,  S4. 
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Stnifford,  and  to  preserve  the  church  from  rain;  and  thatthV 

determinaiaon  of  the  popular  leaders  to  proceed  against  the  earl 
led  Charles  to  break  oft' the  negotiations  *  But  this  statement  is 
unsupported  by  any  evidence ;  neither  Pym  nor  Hampden  were 
opposed  to  the  church;  and  the  real  cause  of  the  failure  of 
the  negotiations,  was  the  discovery  of  the  army  plot.  The  trial 
of  StraiSbrd,  therefore,  began  soon  after  these  unfortunate  attempts 
at  reconciliation  (March  22Dd).  The  whole  Hou^e  of  Commons 
was  present  to  support  Uie  impeachment ;  and  with  them  sat,  for 
the  same  purpose,  commissioners  from  Ireland  and  Scotland* 
Eighty  peers  acted  as  judges,  the  bishops  absenting  themselves, 
according  to  the  old  custom  in  trials  of  life  or  death.  Westminster 
Hall  had  been  fitted  up  for  this  c^ivat  trial ;  the  greatest.,  indecfl, 
in  English  history,  excepting  the  equally  memorable  one  of 
Warren  Hastinizs,  in  the  same  place,  tu  o  hundred  years  afterwards. 
Mode  In  ^ho  Kinf];  and  Queen  sat  in  a  closed  gallery,  above  the 
wmchit  peers,  who  had  the  Commons  on  either  side;  and  around, 
conducted,  galleries  and  on  raised  steps,  were  the  spectators. 
Each  morning,  at  nine,  the  prisoner  was  brought  by  water  from 
the  Tower :  when  he  entered,  he  made  three  obeisances  to  the 
Earl  of  Arundel,  the  hip^h  steward,  knelt  at  the  bar,  then  ro,«e  and 
bowed  to  the  lords  on  his  right  and  left.  Two  hundred  trainbands 
formed  his  daily  body-guard,  and,  at  the  King's  urgent  request,, 
the  axe  was  not  carried  before  him.  Thirteen  managers,  of  whom 
Pym  was  chief,  opened  the  proceedings  with  some  definite  charge; 
their  witnesses  were  then  examined  upon  oath;  after  which  the 
court  adjourned  for  half  an  hour,  that  Strafibrd  might  have  time 
to  advise  with  his  counsel,  who  sat  behind  him.  When  the  court 
resumed,  Strafford  spoke  in  his  defence,  and  produced  his  witnesses, 
who,  aofM)rdiug  to  the  practice  of  the  age,  'were  fiot  examined  upon 
oalJi*  The  managers  uien  spoke  to  the  evidence,  and  the  prison^ 
was  remanded  to  the  Tower.  Thus  fhe  proceedings  went  on  £>r 
thirteen  days. 

.  The  articles  against  him  amounted  to  eight  and  twenty,  all  of  which  had 
been  given  to  him  three  weeks  before,  that  he  might  prepare  his  answers. 
Three  of  these  articles  charged  him  with  treason,  the  others  with  acts  and 

words  which,  though  not  treasonable  separately,  yet,  in  the  aggrecnite, 
^•jj^     amounted  to  what  may  be  called  accumulative  treason^  because  they 

proved  in  him  a  fixed  endeavour  to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  and 
liberties  of  the  countiy.  This  latter  charge  was  the  great  object  of  ^e 
CjOmmon^  wbo  undertook  to  show  that,  **  no  matter  with  what  motive,  any 
-^at^tions  Undertaken,  whith  had  a  tendency  to  prove  destructive  to  the  states 

•  History  of  the  Eebellion,  Book  III. 
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amounted,  in  legal  eflfect,  to  a  tnutorous  design  against  the  sovereign.^  The 

proofs  by  which  :hU  tremendous  accusation  was  sustained,  were  deduced  from 
a  series  of  actions  which  extended  over  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  earl's 
public  functions. 

As  president  of  the  council  of  the  norths  he  was  charged  with  having  procured 
powers  subvnrsive  of  the  laws,  and  with  having  distinctly  announced  tyrannical 
intention*:,  b)  declaring  that  the  people  shotud  find     the  KiQ^S  little  fiflger 

heavier  than  the  loins  of  the  law." 

As  spm'frnor  of  Ireland,  he  was  accused  of  having  puVjlicly  asserted  "that 
the  Iribh  were  a  conquered  nation,  and  lliat  the  King  might  do  with  them  as 
he  pleased/'  He  was  charged  with  having  arrogated  an  authority  beyond 
what  the  crown  had  ever  lawfully  enjoyed,  and  even  beyond  the  example  of 
former  viceroys ;  that  he  had  billeted  soldiers  on  peaceable  inhabitants,  till  he 
compelled  them  to  submit  to  his  illegal  demands  ;  that  he  had  raised  an  army, 
and  offered  it  to  the  King  for  the  subjection  of  England;  that  he  had,  of  his 
own  iuthority,  granted  monopolies,  apj^ropriated  the  customs,  increased  the 
rates  on  mer(inandise,  imprisoned  pLorlr  '.viihont  trial,  prevented  the  rc<iress  of 
his  injustice  by  forbidding  any  one  to  leave  Ireland  without  his  sjicciai  licence, 
and  that  he  had  committed  numerous  acts  of  oppression jagaini>t  individual  who 
were  personally  obnoxious  to  him. 

As  chief  minister  of  England^  he  was  chai^;ed  with  having  advised  the  King 

to  act  in  defiance  nf  the  law,  to  coin  base  money,  to  make  a  new  levy  of  ship 
money,  and  <;ene rally  to  govern  the  kingdom  by  his  own  authority^  without  the 
intervention  of  parliament. 

iStrafTord  replied  to  all  these  eliarges  with  a  temper  and  eloquence 
which  extorted  praise  even  trom  his  adversaries.  To  sonn*  of 
them  he  opposed  warrants  from  tlie  King,  some  he  peremptorily 
denied,  and  others  he  sought  to  elude.  As  the  trial  proceeded,  it 
was  plain  that  the  managers  of  the  Commons  had  failed  in  much 
of  their  evitieuce,  and  popular  opinion  began  to  be  divided.  But, 
on  t  he  10th  of  April,  before  the  opening  of  that  day  s  U  ial,  Pynx 
suddenly  rose  in  his  place  iu  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
announced  a  communication  respecting  the  Earl  of  Strafibrd,  of 
lital  importanoe.  The  doors  were  instontly  locked,  and  the 
Teteran  leader  then  produced  a  paper,  eontainiDg  ''a  copy  oftwUs 
taken  at  a  junto  of  ike  privy  ccuneil  for  ihe  Scots  affairs,  aloui  the 
6th  of  Maxj  lastJ^ 

These  were  notes  made  by  Sir  Henry*  Yane  i^e  elder,  and  thejr 
had  been  placed  in  Fym's  hands  by  the  younger  Sir  Harry  Vaae, 
who  had  discovered  them  in  his  father's  study,  and  they 
declared,  that  Strafford  had  said  to  the  King  that  his  liiemflai 
majesty,  having  tried  the  afieeition  of  his  people,  was  ^i^^ 
absolved  from  all  rule  of  government,  and  could  do  \\  hat 
his  power  would  admits  and  be  acquitted  before  God  and  maa ; 

*  7orater*s  Lives,  ss^ 
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and  that  he  had  an  army  in  Ireland  which  he  might  employ  to 
reduce  thia  kingdom  to  obedience," 

On  the  ground  of  this  advice,  Pym  then  moved,  that  a  bill  of 
attainder  against  Strafford  should  be  read  a  first  time,  which  was 
accordingly  done.  On  the  13th  the  notes  were  read  in  West- 
minster Hall,  immediately  before  the  earl  made  his  famous 
defence;  on  the  day  following,  the  attainder  was  read  a  second 
time,  and  passed  on  the  21st.*  When  the  King  heard  of  this,  he 
renewed  liis  former  offers  of  concession ;  and  a  plot  was  entered 
into  for  the  escape  of  Strafford  from  the  Tower.  The  army  plot 
before  mentioTied  was  also  going  on,  and  the  King  offered  to 
Bedford  the  disposal  of  all  the  great  offices  of  state,  if  he  would 
save  the  life  of  the  earl,  The  condition  was  accepted,  and  that 
nobleman  was  in  the  course  of  bringing  the  negotiation  t^?  a 
successful  issue,  when  he  unfortunately  died.  The  King  sooo 
after  went  down  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and,  by  the  advice  of 
Lord  Say,  it  is  said,  made  a  speech  which  sealed  the  doom  of  the 
unfortunate  pi'isoner.  He  had  been  present  during  the  ^^  hoIe  of 
the  trial,  he  said,  and  could  not  condemn  the  earl  of  high  treason, 
and,  therefore,  could  nul  assent  to  the  bill  of  attainder  when  it 
shuuld  be  brought  to  him.  But  that  Strafford,  he  continued,  was 
guilty  of  misdemeanours  was  evident,  and  for  these  he  should 

punish  him  by  exclusion  from  office  during  his  life.  This 
Tmp^dent  spcech,  no  doubt,  waa  well  meant,  but  it  was  ill  advised, 

and  when  Strafford  heard  of  it,  he  gave  himself  up  for 
^  lost.  The  Commons  immediately  resented  it  as  a  fli^rant 
violation  of  the  privilege  of  parliament ;  the  preachers  passionately 
declaimed  against  it  in  their  sermons  next  day,  whidi  was  Sunday 
(May  2nd),  and  on  tiie  Monday,  mobs  paraded  tiie  streets, 
insulting  idl  who  were  supposed  to  be  friendly  to  the  King,  and 
shouting  "  justioe !  justice ! "  declaring  they  would  have  the  head 
of  Strafford  or  of  tiie  King.  At  this  crisis,  Pym,  who  had  reserved 
tiie  decisive  blow  till  now,  denounced,  from  his  place  in  the  house, 
the  plots  of  the  court  and  the  army  against  parliament  (May  3rd), 
atot  plot  ^d  while  the  minds  of  his  hearers  were  tilius  wild  witJi 
diMorervd.  terror  and  excitement,  he  proposed  a  protestation,  binding 
them  to  defend  their  religion  against  popery,  meir  liberties  against 
despotism,  and  their  King  against  the  enemies  of  the  nation. 
Every  member  present  (Edward  Hyde,  aftewards  Lord  CSaiendon, 

*  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  while  ITainpden  opposed  the  passing  of  this  attainder, 
Hjde  supported  it.  Falkland  also  supiKMrted  it  in  the  House  of  Lorda  (See  Forsler'a 
Hittoricia  and  Biographioal  Bsaays.) 
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being  the  seoond  name  on  the  paper)  signed  tiiis  protestation,  and 
it  was  then  circulated  in  various  copies,  for  uniTersal  siguatuie, 
throughout  the  kingdom.    The  sensation  thus  created  was  felt 

everywhere  ;  the  popuku*  alarm  increased  daily ;  and  the  patriot 
leaders  took  advantage  of  it  to  achieve  a  still  more  memorable 
measura.    The  famous  bill  to  secure  the  existence  of  the  "Actibr 
parliament,  by  enacting  that  it  could  only  bo  dissolved  by  p'^rp^tuai 
its  own  consent,  was  hastily  brought  in  (May  6th),  sent  p-»«^"*'^«»*-'' 
to  the  Lords  next  day,  and  presented  to  the  Kin";  for  his  assent, 
together  with  the  bill  of  attainder  which  the  Lords  passed  on  the 
8th.     ('li:irles,  stricken  with  coDsternation  at  the  discovery  of  the 
plots  fur  overawing  the  parliament  hv  the  army,  readily  assented 
to  this  revolutionary  measure,  by  whieh  the  House  of  Commons 
was,  in  the  short  space  of  three  days,  made  independent  of  the 
crown  and  the  people ;   and  which,  if  it  had  been  maintained, 
would  have  converted  the  government  into  "something  like  a 
Dutch  aristocracy."* 

The  terrible  bill  of  attainder  did  not  pass  the  Lords  without 
experiencing  some  impediments.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  trial, 
the  peers  had  voted  that  odIj  two  of  the  charges  were  proved ; 
tiiose  which  charged  the  earl  with  having  quartered  soldiers  upon 
people  without  lawful  cause,  and  with  having  imposed  of  his  own 
authority  an  illegal  oath  (against  the  covenant)  on  all  Scotsmen 
dwelling  in  Ireland.  But  when  they  appealed  to  the  judges  for 
tiieir  judicial  opinion  on  these  points,  the  latter  answered 
unanimously,  that  Strafford  deserved  to  undergo  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  high  treason  by  law.  Proceeding  upon  this  Strafford 
judicial  opinion,  the  Lords  passed  the  bill  of  attainder  ^""'"'^ 
next  day  (May  Sth),  voting  upon  the  articles  judicially,  and  not  as 
if  they  were  enacting  a  legislative  measure.  A  deputation  from 
the  Lords  carried  up  the  bill  to  the  Kinp;,  requesting  his  assent ; 
they  wi^'e  a<:rompanied  by  a  moh  of  two  thousand  men,  most  of 
them  armed  ;  and  the  TCinL',  fearing  that  his  palnce  would  be 
for(  jl>]y  broken  into,  reluctantly  promised  to  assent  io  the  bill  on 
Monday,  that  day  being  Saturday.  Before  this,  on  the  4th  of 
May,  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Strafford,  begging  the 
King  to  assent  to  the  bill,  and  so  save  himself.  But  totbeKiDf, 
when  Carleton,  the  secretary  of  state,  went  to  the  Tower  (May 
10th),  and  told  the  earl  that  the  ivnig  had  consented,  he  expressed 
the  greatest  surprise,  and  exclaimed,  "  ^volite  coniidere  princibua 
et  filiis  hominum,  quia  non  est  sal  us  in  illis.** 

*  Hallam,  I.,  6SS. 
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The  day  following,  the  King  miale  a  last  effort  to  save  the 
earl's  life;  but  it  was,  unfortunately,  like  the  rest  of  his  doinp^s, 
niischievous  and  ill  advised.  J)enzil  Holies,  whose  sister  Stratlurd 
had  married,  undertook  to  save  his  doomed  relative,  and  ha 
wrought  ou  so  many,  "  that  he  believed,  if  the  King's  party  had 
struck  into  it,  the  earl  might  have  been  saved."*  But  while 
this  negotiation  was  successfully  advancing,  the  King  B&at  a 
c  letter  fM>  the  LoTds  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  requeetiiaff 

iuempu  to  ^evk  to  commute  l^e  sentence  of  death  to  that  of  perpetou 
tav«  btm.  imprtsoztment ;  yet  stating,  that  if  no  less  tlum  the  earl's 
liie  could  satisfy  them,  he  would  say  fiat  justitia.''  This  pitiaUe 
letter  he  wrote  at  the  Queen's  instigatiouy  who  was  afraid  that 
if  Strafford  were  saved  he  might  accuse  her.  8he  also  caused  tho 
King  to  add  that  disgraceful  postscript,  ^  If  he  must  die,  it  werv 
charity  to  repriere  him  until  Saturday." 

Strafford's  death  waa  now  certain ;  the  houses  read  the  letter 
twice,  and  without  noticing  the  cold  request  contained  in  the 
postscript,  ordered  the  execution  for  the  next  day  (May 
ijaud  blessed  him  from  the  w  indow  of  his  cell  as  he  passed  ;  on 
the  sc-affold  he  behaved  with  dignity  and  composure;  and  after 
delivering  an  address  to  the  people,  he  laid  his  head  on  the  block, 
and  perished  at  the  first  stroke.  The  people  displayed  their  joy 
by  lighting  bonfires,  and  demolishing  the  windows  of  those  who 
refused  to  iliuminate. 

The  propriety  and  justice  of  Strafford's  punishment  will,  perhaps^ 
-^r^  ever  be  questioned.  That  he  laboured  to  exalt  the  power 
ex'cSn'  of  the  crown  on  the  ruins  of  his  countiy,  is  proved  by  the 
ju.t?  letters  he  wrote  to  Laud ;  t  but  the  law  of  England  is 
silent  as  to  conspiracies  against  itself,  and  therein  lay  the  difficulty 
of  the  Commons.  Yet,  as  Pym  said,  in  his  famous  reply  to  the 
earFs  defence,  "  To  alter  the  settled  frame  and  constitution  of 
government  is  treason  in  any  state.  The  laws  whereby  all  other 
parts  of  a  kingdom  are  preserved  would  be  very  vain  and  defective, 
if  they  had  not  a  power  to  preserve  themselves. That  which 
seems  to  have  decided  his  fate,  however,  was  the  unanimous 
decision  of  the  judges.  With  regard  to  the  bill  of  attainder, 
Hallam  observes,  that  it  is  a  very  iinjjortant  question,  whether 
great  crimes  against  the  commonwealth  may  not  justly  incur  the 
penalty  of  death  by  such  an  act  of  the  legislature,  such  crimes  not 
coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  tribunal,   or  under  the 

•  Burnet's  Own  Times, Book  I. ;  Lingard,  X.,  528,  Note, 
t  See  Hallam's  Const.  Mist.,  I.,  408.478.     %  Fcrotor'i  Lives,  III.,  18S. 
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proTisioQs  of  any  known  law.   The  attainder  waa  certainly  not 

justifiable,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  it  was  necessaiy ;  and  it 
was  certainly  not  necessary,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  a  lighter  penally 
would  have  been  sufficient  for  the  public  security.  Tfhis  question 
does  not  admit  of  a  demonstrative  answer ;  but  history  furnishes 
us  with  several  instances  in  which  banished  fiirourites  havo 
returned  after  a  short  exile,  and  avenged  thorn  selves  upon  their 
4idyer8aries.  The  parliament,  moreover,  entirely  distrusted  the 
King,  and,  for  this  reason,  objected  to  any  mitigated  penalty.  On 
the  other  hand,  Strafford  was  utterly  unpopular,  and  the  popular 
party  was  too  ])owerful  to  render  the  contingency  of  his  return  from 
banishment  at  all  prolvihV\  If,  then,  we  blame,  in  some  moasnre, 
the  se'it^^nce  against  Sirail'ord,  it  is  not  for  hi«?  f»ake,  but  for  that 
of  the  laws  mi  which  ho  trampkMl,  and  (*f  the  lil)erty  which  he 
betrayed.       lie  died  justly  before  Gnd  and  man/** 

40.  The  King's  Journey  to  Scotland.    The  death  of  btraliord 
tended  in  no  degree  to  reconcile  the  King  and  the  Commons,  but 
rather  redoubled  their  distrust  of  his  intentions,  although  ho 
boou  afterwards  assented  to  tliose  remedial  laws  which  have  been 
enumerat^^d  in  a  ])revions  paragraph  (July  5th).    A  new  source  of 
disquietude  was  suddenly  opened,  by  the  announcement  of  the 
King's   intention   to  viisit   8<'otlnnd,  and  open   the  Northern 
Parliament,  and  by  the  public  [^reparations  which  the  Queen  was 
making  fur  a  journey  to  the  continent.    The  Commons,  alarmed  at 
these  double  movements,  interposed  many  obstacles  ;  but,  on  the 
10th  of  August,  Charles  set  out  on  his  journey  northward,  from 
which  he  entertained  great  hopes  of  obtaining  such  proofs  against 
the  popular  leaders,  as  would  convict  them  of  having  carried  on  a 
traitorouB  correspondence  with  the  Scots.f   the  patnots,  however, 
watched  all  his  movements  witK  the  utmost  vigilance  and 
Jealousy ;  and  a  committee  of  both  houses  was  appointed  SSSSa 
to  attend  him,  in  order,  as  was  raetended,  to  see  that  coram  I UM 
the  articles  of  the  Pacification  of  jEtipon  were  executed;  ^'''*** 
but  really  to  watch  his  conduct,  and  report  it  to  the  parliamentary 
committee,  which  sat  in  London  during  the  adjournment. 

'What  further  induced  the  King  to  make  this  journey  was,  the 
formation  of  a  secret  parly,  called  handtn  and  phtierg^  BMtd«i« 
under  the  Earl  of  Montrose,  the  members  of  which  had 
signed  a  bond  in  opposition  to  the  covenant,  and  opened  a  corrres- 
pondence  with  the  sovereign.    But  as  early  as  the  4th  of  June, 

*  HaUmn,  I.,  Lingard»  X.,  29*80 ;  laetlao^m's  Speech  in  Titer's  lives. 
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the  Maiquis  of  Aigyie,  the  coveoant  leader,  had  intercepted  this^ 
oorrespondenoey  and,  when  the  King  arrived  at  Edinburgh,  he 
found  the  Earl  in  prison.   He  was  resolved,  however,  to  ingratiate 

himself  with  the  Covenanters ;  and  he  conformed  to  their  worship^ 
attended  the  kirk  regularly,  and  listened  to  their  interminably  long 
sermons.  He  also  admitted  thcin  to  the  privy  council,  lavished 
titles  and  honours  upon  them,  and  conceded  all  their  demands. 

But  in  f  lic  midst  of  those  fair  shows,  A  rgyle  and  Hamilton, 
••Incident."  pretendmg  that  the  King  was  meditating  their  arrest  and 
assassination,  siuldenly  escaped  to  Kinneil  Castle.  This  extra- 
ordinary event,  emphatically  called  "  The  Incident,"  caused  o:reat 
excitement ;  and  all  that  transpired  to  explain  it  was,  that  Moutrose 
had  secretlv  quitted  his  prison,  and  revealed  to  the  King  certain 
machinations  which  these  two  noblemen  were  concocting,  and  had 
advised  their  arrest,  and  assassination  if  they  resisted.  Although 
the  King  vehemently  demanded  an  inquiry  into  the  aflair,  the 
Scottish  parliament  prevented  any  being  made ;  and  a  formal 
reconciliation  was  effected  by  the  release  of  jMuntrose,  and  the 
grant  of  higher  titles  to  Hamilton,  Argyle,  and  General  Leslie, 
who  was  made  Earl  of  Leven.  iiampden,  and  the  ICnglish  com- 
missioners, sent  a  full  account  of  all  these  things  to  London, 
Pearsof  where,  the  information  excited  afresh  the  fears  of  the 
tiMPfttdou  popular  leaders,  who  had  considered  that,  by  the  late 
pacification  which  Charles  had  concluded  with  the  Scots,  in  which 
he  had  declared  them  to  be  oyer  good  subjects,  their  former 
treasonable  correspondence  had  been  pardoned.  When  they  now 
saw  that  they  were  irremediablj  compromised,  they  demanded,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  meeting  of  parliament  (October  20th,  1641),. 
that  the  Earl  of  Essex,  commander  of  the  forces  south  of  the  Trent^ 
should  grant  a  guard  for  the  safety  of  parliament.  In  the  midst 
of  this  agitation,  the  news  of  the  Iriui  massacre  and  rebellion 
burst  upon  London,  and  excited  universal  terror  (November  Ist). 

41.  The  Irish  Rebellion.  Among  the  gentlemen  of  Kildare^ 
was  one  Soger  O'Moore,  of  Ballynagh,  whose  ancestors  had  been 
ite  origin  expelled  from  their  lands  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  and 
aad«qiM*.  Mary,  and  their  sept  almost  exterminated  by  force  of 
arms.  The  hope  of  recovering  his  ancient  patrimony  led  him  into 
different  parts  of  Ireland,  to  exhort  the  natives  to  take  up  arms 
and  vindicate  their  rights.  He  sounded  the  disposition  of  l^e 
lords  of  the  Pale,  and  the  Anglo-Irish,  and  excited  the  more 
inflammable  passions  of  the  ancient  Irish.  The  latter  longed  for 
the  restoration  of  their  church  to  its  ancient  splendour,  and  they 
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had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  aeekuig  the  protection  of  ^roien 
princes  in  their  contests  against  their  English  oppressors.  Td» 

Anglo-Irish,  also,  had  been  tormented  with  numerous  oppressions, 
especially  by  fines  and  forfeitures,  and  by  those  inquisitions  into 
their  titles  which  the  Stuarts  had  institoted  for  the  purpose  or 
depriving  them  of  their  laru1«.   They  were,  however,  opposed  to 

aTiy  rolij:(iou8  revolution,  although  tlioy  were  Catholics;  because- 
they  had  shared  in  the  ecclesiastical  plunder  which  marked  tho 
establi'^hment  of  the  reformed  church  in  Ireland;  and  they  had,  in 
all  the  wars  which  follnwrd.  cnn^taiiily  adhered  to  the  Enp;lish 
government.  Thus,  the  primary  causes  of  the  great  rebellion 
which  now  broke  out  lay  in  the  two  great  sins  of  the  English 
government :  the  penal  laws,  which  pre.ssed  heavily  upon  these 
two  great  parties,  and  the  systematic  iniquity  which  despoiled 
them  of  their  possessions.*  It  could  hardly  be  expected,  therefore, 
that  these  people,  who  had  b?^en  oppressed  for  so  many  years, 
should  miss  such  an  occasion  for  revolt  as  thai  which  now  ottered. 

The  Irish  chieftains  of  Ulster,  especially  Sir  Phelim  O'^^^eil,  the 
head  of  the  Tyrone  family,  and  Lord  Macguire,  of  Inniskillen, 
readily  listened  to  the  suggestions  of  O'Moore ;  while  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Pale  sought  to  attain  the  common  objects  by  appealing 
to  the  King,  whose  interests  and  necessities  at  that  juncture 
induced  him  to  listen  to  their  demands,  and  to  sign  two  bills  ity 
be  passed  into  laws  in  the  Irish  parliament  — the  one  Ketrotb. 
confirming  the  possession  of  lands  which  had  been  held  betw^n 
uninterruptedly  for  sixty  years ;  the  other  renouncing  all  thefordfU 
claims  of  the  crown  founded  on  Strafford's  inquisitions. 
The  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws,  which  they  also  demanded,  was 
left  to  a  secret  negotiation  which  Charles  was  then  carrying  on 
through  the  Earls  of  Antrim  and  Ormond,  for  the  purpose  or 
securing  the  8,000  troops  which  Strafford  had  lately  raised,  for 
service  in  England.    The  lords  justices,  Jiorlase  and  Parsons,  who 
were  then  entrusted  with  the  government  of  Ireland  during  the 
absence  of  Stratford's  successor,  th'^  Eiirl  of  Leicester,  were  too 
much  attached  to  the  English  parliament,  to  allow  these  bills  to  bo 
passed;  they  prorogued  parliament  (August  7th,  1041),  and  bel'ore 
the  next  session  opened  (November  1st),  the  general  Thepioi 
conspiracy  was  accidentally  disclosed  to  them,  at  Dublin, 
the  evening  before  the  castle  was  lu  lia\  c  been  surprised  (October 
22ud).    Macguire  and  others  were  arretited ;  but  O'Moore  and 
the  leading  conspirators  escaped. 

*  HiOiam, iil  i  Lingard,  X..  42;  Moore's  Ireland,  IV.,  2ig.230. 
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O'Neil,  ignorant  of  this  discovery,  ro^c  on  the  appointed  day, 
fiNtiiiiiit  fioon  made;  himF«olf  mailer  i^i  the  open  couutry  of 
iiiutit«r.  XJJijter.  J I  is  lolloweitt  were,  howovfr,  little  more  than 
tuiiiultuoiis  iKuidd  of  robbers,  mjarii}t*d  for  tiie  jiiost  part,  who 
retiirrjfd  huuic  to  divide  their  spoil  after  they  had  plundered  the 
plauUitiuus,  and  driven  out  the  proprietors.  I'ew  fell  by  tlie 
sword,  and  none  of  those  frightful  acts  of  cruelty  were  perpetrated, 
which  afterwards  rendered  thia^rebellion  aiiidx>ixUDatioQ  to  Europe. 

Id  defence  of  their  proceedings,  the  iD8iirgeot9  publisrad 
u«mon.    a  Mmanttrtmee^  which  was  orawn  up  by  the  celebroM 

Bedellf  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  declaruig  that  they  had  taken 
up  anus  in  support  of  the  royal  prerogatives,  and  for  the  safety  of 
their  religion  against  the  madunations  of  a  party  in  the  English 
purliamenty  which  had  intercepted  the  Graces  granted  by  the 
Kirig,  and  had  nut  forth  a  project  for  the  entire  extirpation  of 
the  IriHh  Catholics,  and  the  establishment  of  new  plantations 
throughout  the  kingdom.*  About  the  Hame  time  (October),  a  great 
meeting  of  the  Catholic  clergy  and  laity  was  held  in  the  ancient 
Abbey  of  Multifarnam,  West  Meath,  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  best  methods  of  jotting  rid  of  the  planters,  whether  by 
i'XpiilHion,  massacre,  or  iinj^risonment.  To  this  ominous  nu.-eting, 
the  event. s  that  followed  ibrmed  a  fearful  se<]  iiel.  0*Xei),  i  o  animate 
and  multiply  his  adherents,  publicly  exhibited  a  forged  commission 
from  the  King,  authorising  him  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  and  also  a 
letter  from  Scotland  announcinc  the  speedy  arrival  of  an  army  of 
Covenatjters,  with  tlic  Bible  in  oii«*  hand  and  the  sword  in  the  other, 
to  conquer  or  destroy  tlie  idolatrous  papists  of  Irehiud.  lie  then 
^^jj  made  a  murdcroiiH  march  through  Ulster,  sparing  no  age, 
iM«iM(b«   sex,  nor  condilirm.    All  the  tortures  \\hieh  a  horde  of 

half  savage  followers  could  devise  were  inflicted  upon  the 
miserable  settlers ;  and  death  was  their  slightest  punishment. 

For  six  weeks  the  insurrection  was  coofinea  to  the  ancient 
Irish ;  but  in  December,  Lord  Oormanstown,  the  governor  of 
Healhy  summoned  a  general  meeting  of  the  gentry  of  the  Pale,  to 
k»  held  on  the  hill  of  Ctofty.  One  thousand  fireefaolders  |.ttended» 
Which  Is  00  a9  CMoore  and  the  chief  Irish  leaders,  and  an 
tt'i.' rliof  association  was  formed  between  the  two  parties,  iji  which 
*Uit  i  de."  ^^^y  bound  themselves  by  oath  to  bo  true  to  their  objects  ; 
viz.,  freedom  of  consoienoey  security  of  the  royal  authority,  and 
th»  liberties  of  Irishmen.  Tbej  then  published  a  vindication  of 


*  Moora^i  Mind,  I7«  SM. 
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their  proceedings,  and  immediately  commenced  hostilittes.*  The 
Englisn  of  the  Pale  now  rivalled  tlxe  Irish  in  ovory  act  of  violence 
towards  the  new  Protestant  settlers  ;  the  8,000  (Jisbaoded  troops 
which  Strafford  had  raised  added  their  force  to  the  insiUffednQiiy 
and  the  number  of  those  who  perished  by  the  outrageous  cruelties 
which  weve  oommitted  has  baea  estimated  ait  mm  4Df000  to 
200,000. 

42.  The  Grand  Eemonstrance.  When  Charles  ^ecoi^c^l  the 
tidintrs  of  this  terrible  mns-sacrc,  he  hastened  immediately  to 
London,  in  the  expectation,  as  he  w  rote  te  Sir  Edward  Nicholas, 
the  secretary,  that  the  ill  news  would  hinder  some  oi"  these  foiUes 
in  EnirlaruL"t  A  powerful  reaction  in  hm  favour  had  ^  ^ 
indeed  set  in  in  the  capital,  where  a  noted  royalist  had  ig^faywr  of 
been  elected  Lord  Mayor,  and  ou  his  entry  he  was 
received  with  loud  congratulations  by  the  people.  The  defection 
from  the  number  of  their  supporters*  had  been  observed  by  the 
popular  leaders,  and  they  saw  that  moderate  men,  such  as  Falk- 
land, Hyde,  and  Cul))eper,  satisfied  with  the  conci  .ssions  already 
made  by  the  Kincr.  bt^gan  to  deprecate  any  furthi-r  demands  upon 
him.  These  mod'  rale  men,  whiiin  iheir  op])onents  called  '*  Xnm- 
mers,"  were  lertainly  in  correspondence  with  the  King,  and 
expected  office  from  him ;  but  those  who  were  still  excluded  from 
his  favour,  and  who  distrusted  bis  intentions  as  well  towards 
themaelTes  as  the  publio  cause — ^such  men  as  Pym,  Hampden,  and 
8t.  Jc^f  aithougn  the  ktter  mm  solioitar  eenrnJl—were  resolved 
upon  still  keeping  alive  tiie  animotity  raat  was  beginning  to 
subside.  The  secret  advices  which  they  received  fixMn  thepiueliA- 
inentary  commissioners  in  Scotland  told  thm  that  Charles*  iiaving 
acquired  information  of  their  clandestine  practices  with  thi 
Covenanters  during  the  kte  invasion,  was  h&a%  upon  proseeuting 
them  for  treason  at  the  first  opportunify ;  and  tfaoy  thmfbre  fblii 
the  necessity  of  having  some  seeuri^^  against  the  monaxdi's 
vengeance.  For  this  purpose  Pym  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  (Nov.  22nd)  the  Grand  Bemonstrance  on  the  atate  of 
tiie  kingdom. 

This  inemoraT)le  document  was  not  addressed  to  the  Kiag^  hut  ^  neoioa. 
was  openly  declared  to  be  an  appeal  to  the  people.     It  was  **a  Btrance  i« 
severely  elaborate''  review  of  Charles's  misgovemment,  in  church  a',*fi!l^^f 
and  state,  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign.    It  began  by  asserting  «w«nllM# 
the  existence  of  a  coalition  of  Jesuits  and  papists,  bishops,  clergy- 
men,  and  courtiers,  for  the  purpose  of  sabverting  the  liberties  of  England ;  then 
followed  an  enimieiatioo  of  all  the  grievances  of  the  rdgi^  and  a  catalojgue  of 
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those  remedies  which  had  already  been  provided,  or  were  still  contemplated ; 
and  the  whole  concluded  with  a  complaint  that  the  efforts  of  the  coramis- 
doners  were  generally  rendered  fraitless  by  the  intrigue  of  the  malignant" 
Action  which  surrounded  the  throne,  and  the  combination  of  the  popish  lords 
with  ill  affected  bishops  who  formed  so  powerful  a  party  in  the  upper  house.* 

This  Remonstrance  met  with  trie  most  spirited  opposition,  nor 
TteMAi*  "^^^^  carried  till  after  a  debate  of  twelve  hours,  and  then 
upon  ft.  QQ^y  \yj  majority  of  11;  the  "yeas'*  being  159,  the 
"noes"  148.  It  followed,  as  a  logical  consequence,  that  the 
appeal  t-o  the  people  thus  carried,  should  be  printed  ;  but  when  a 
motion  to  this  effect  was  made  by  Peard,  the  member  for  Barn- 
staple (and  not  by  liampden,  as  Clarendon  states),  it  encountered 
the  most  violent  opposition,  of  which  Hyde  w  as  the  leader.  His 
chief  ground  of  hosLility  was  that  it  was  addressed  to  the  people, 
and  not  to  the  King ;  he  denied  the  right  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  print  anything  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Peers,  and 
asserted  lor  himself  the  right  of  protesting  against  the  vote  of  the 
m^ority.  Eftlkland,  Culpeper,  and  Dering  also  spoke  aeainst  it. 
Pym  answeired  their  olpections  calmly;  and  then  Benzu  HoUes 

followed  in  a  violent  speech,  until  the  excitement  on  the 
^neliftiM  other  side  rose  into  a  general  chorus  of  exclamation  that 

they  "  all,  all ! protested.  The  scene  which  followed  was 
more  violent  than  had  ever  before  been  seen  in  parliament;  Some 
waved  their  hats  over  their  heads,  others  drew  their  swords  and 
held  them  by  the  pommels  in  their  hands,  settmg  the  lower  part  on 
the  ground;  and  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  an  eye  witness,  says  he 
"  thought  they  would  all  have  sat  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of 
Death,  for  they  would,  like  Joab's  and  Abner's  young  men,  all 
have  catched  at  each  other's  looks,  and  sheathed  their  swords  in 
each  other's  bowels,  had  not  the  great  sagacity  and  the  great 
calmness  of  Mr.  Hampden,  by  a  short  speech,  prevented  it,  and 
led  them  to  defer  their  angry  debate  till  next  morning."  The  motion 
for  the  printing  was,  however,  carried  next  day,  by  a  majority  of 
23 ;  and  two  days  afterwards  the  King  returned  to  the  capital 
(November  25th). 

On  the  1st  of  December  the  Eemonstrance  was  presented  to 
TheKing'i  Charles  at  Hampton  Court;  he  evaded  an  immediate 
reply.  answer,  and  promised  to  send  one  ;  on  which  the  Com- 
mons at  once  printed  the  document.  In  a  few  days  he  published 
a  temperatf^  reply,  which  had  been  secretly  drawn  up  by  Hyde, 
declaring  tiiat  he  had  never  refused  the  royal  assent  to  any  bill 
presented  to  him  for  the  redress  of  grievances ;  and  that,  as  he 

*  See  Ponter^lHist  and  Blog.  flaaaji  for  the  beel;  toooimt  of  thii  BemoiuteMioe. 
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liad  secured  &t  the  preflent,  so  he  would  maintain  for  the  feture^ 

the  just  rights  of  his  Bubjects.  He  did  not  wish  to  employ  evil 
counsellors,  but  he  would  neyer  giye  up  his  right  to  choose  his 
own  ministers ;  and  if  there  were  any  who  desired  to  lessen  his 
authority,  he  trusted  to  bring  them  to  punishment**  But  the 
jealousy  which  nations  ought  never  to  lay  aside  was  specially 
required  towards  Charles,  whose  love  of  arbitrary  dominion  was 
much  better  proved  than  his  sincerity  in  relinquishing  it."t  Pyiu» 
Hampden,  and  St.  John  had  a  sincere  persuasion  that  no  con- 
fidence could  ever  be  placed  in  him;  and  the  Kiiig*s  imprudent 
•connivance  of  popery,  and  the  open  encouragement  which 
was  given  to  it  m  the  court,  only  aggravated  their  piotsand 
distrust.  X  The  Queen  was  unpopular  on  account  of  her 
religion,  and  of  the  evil  counsels  which  were  imputed  to  her.  The 
Inadmi  in  Scotland  not  unnaturally  led  the  popular  leaders  to 
anticipate  a  similar  conspiracy  against  themselves  ;  rumours  of 
pretended  conspiracies  by  tho  Catholics,  and  of  plots  against  the 
life  of  Pym,  were  perjKjtually  in  circulation  ;  while  the  Irish 
rebellion,  w  ith  its  attendant  massacre,  was  imputed  to  the  King, 
although  nothing  could  be  more  unlikely  in  itself,  or  less  supported 
by  proof.    Thus  all  things  w*»rp  rushing  to  a  crisis. 

43.  Impeachment  of  Twelve  Bishops.     On  the  receipt  of  the 
news  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  the  two  houses  had  appoint-ed  a 
conTicil  of  war  (November  6thJ,  and  had  passed  an  ordinance 
authorising  the  Earl  of  Leicester  to  raine  men  for  the  service  in 
Ireland.    To  hasten  the  levy,  the  Commons  now  brought  forward 
a  bill  for  the  impressment  of  soldiers;  but  the  King,  mu forth* 
resolved  not  to  j  :i[  i  with  that  w  hich  now  seemed  to  him  1^75* 
the  last  support  ol'  his  tliiune,  suddenly  intimated  that  he 
yliuuld  not  assent  to  the  bill,  unless  with  an  express  saving  of  his 
prerogative;  and  he  added  that  he  was  "little  beholding  to  him 
whoever  at  this  time  began   this  dispute."     This  ill-advised 
interference  was  immediately  taken  up  by  both  houses,  who 
remonstrated  against  it  as  an  infringement  of  the  privileges  of 
parliament*  The  King  made  an   ample  apology." 

In  the  meantime  the  Bemonstrance  was  £>ing  its  work  amons 
the  people,  who  paraded  the  streets  in  hands  for  the  avowed 

*  Clarendon's  Rebellion.  Book  IV.  t  liAllam,  I.,  540. 
t  It  should  be  observed,  in  justification  of  these  Rreat  men,  that  the  abolition  of  th« 
church  or  the  monarchy  was  never  entertained  by  them  ;  they  only  sought  a  strong;  and 
decided  limitation  of  the  monarchical  government;  and  that  they  might  secure  this 
object,  withoxit  violence,  they  turned  their  thoughts  to  Charles's  nephew,  Charles  Loidf* 
theyouiii:  rriiioc  Klr  rtnr  of  the  Palatinate,  in  tne  t-vcnt  of  their  tOCOeeding  inieltillg 
aside  tht:  f&uui^  uf  tiiaricij.  (Haiiaiu,  1.,  &iO ;  Forster,  YI.>  70.) 
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purpose  of  protectlnoj  parliament,  because  bodies  of  gentlemen 
had  gathered  [round  Whitehall  to  defend  the  Xing  and  tke  royal 
£unily  fi'om  insult.  The  Bemonstmnoe  had  especially  exposed 
Thebubog*  biefaops  to  popular  odium;  and  Wiliiams,  who  had 
•^i^stan  recently  made  his  peace  with  the  King,  and  had  been 
p25t4ment  preferred  to  the  archbishopric  of  York,  prevailed  upon 
thettrced  eleven  other  prelates  to  join  him  in  a  declaration  to  the 
•uence.  ettcct  that  the  bishops  could  no  longer,  without  danger  to 
their  lives,  attend  their  duty  in  parlifiment ;  and  that  they,  there- 
fore, protested  afj^ainst  the  validity  of  any  votes  or  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  Lords  durinij;  their  absence.  This  rash  proceeding 
was  iniinediateiy  resent^^nl  by  the  Lords,  who  declared  it  a  breach 
of  privile'j^e,  and  communicated  with  the  Commons,  when  the 
latter  im[)eached  the  twelve  prelates  of  high  treason.  On  the 
30th  of  December  they  appeared,  as  culprits,  on  their  knees  at 
the  bar  of  the  upper  house;  ten  were  committed  to  the  tower, 
and  two,  on  the  score  of  age  and  iulirmity,  to  the  usher  of  the 
black  rod. 

44.  Impeachment  and  Arrest  of  "  the  Five  Members."  Before 
the  surprise  excited  by  this  unexpected  event  had  worn  away,  the 
public  mind  was  a^tated  by  auoiiit  r  and  still  more  extraordinary 
proceeding.  For  many  days  past,  great  numbers  of  cavaliers  and 
gentlemen  from  the  country  had  assembled  around  Whitehall, 
where  they  were  joined  by  the  officers,  or  reformadoesj  as  they  were 
called,  whom  the  disbanding  of  the  army  had  left  without  pay  or 
employment.  ThesO)  and  others,  eager  to  push  their  fortunes  by 
proving  their  loyalty,  boasted  of  what  they  would  do,  and  insulted 
all  who  supported  the  parliament.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
popular  party  were  no  less  impatient  to  show  their  zeal  for  their 
cause.  Bands  of  apprentices,  workmen,  and  others  went  oTeiy 
morning  .'ftorn  the  city  to  Westminster,  and,  as  they  passed 
Whitehall,  shouted  **No  bishops !  No  popish  lords  I"  Sometimes 
they  would  halt  opposite,  the  palace,  and  one  of  thm  getting  on  s 
post,  would  there  'read  out  to  the  CDOwd  the  names  of  the 
« malignant"  members  of  both  houses.  Violent  contests  soon 
arose ;  and  on  the  first  day  of  1642,  an  affray  broke  out,  in  which 
-several  dtiaens  were  wounded,  and  one  kiUed.  Death  to  ik» 
OriiHiiof  Boundheads^''  w  as  the  ciy  of  a  drunken  King's  officer^ 
"RouSd-  ridiculing  their  closely  cropped  heads,  and  the  name  was 
instantly  taken  op  and  adopted  by  the  popular  parfy* 
In  consequence  of  these  disturbances,  the  House  of  Commons 
'ag^un  asked  ^e  King  for  a  guard.  He  had  replied  More,  that  he 
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'VfSB  a  sufficient  protection  for  them,  and  in  now  leasing  their 
request  he  used  words  to  the  same  effect.  On  this,  the  house 
ordered  the  lord  mayor  and  council  of  London  to  keep  the  city 
iuOitiain  readiness;  and,  while  they  were  still  debatinnr  upon  the 
King's  answer  (January  3rd,  1642),  Sir  Edward  Herbert,  the 
attorney-general,  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and, 
in  the  King's  name,  impeached  of  high  treason,  Lord  Kiinl)olton, 
land  "the  five  members,'*  Mr,  Pym,  Mr.  Hampden,  Mr.  Holies, 
Sir  Arthur  Haaeliigge,  and  Mr«  Strode. 

The  articles  of  cTiarge  were  seven  in  number,  drawn  up  by  the  Kiiit;  himself. 
The  Jirst  charged  the  accusetl  generally  with  the  attempt  to  sulnoi  t  the^ 
government  and  fundamental  laws,  and  to  place  in  subjects  an  arbitrary  xht  im. 
and  tyrannical  power.   The  second  attributed  to  them  the  traiiorous 
endeavour,  l)y  many  foul  aspendons  upon  his  majesty  and  his  government,  to 
alienate  the  atTcctions  of  the  people,  and  to  make  hi^  majesty  odious  to  them. 
The  third  charged  them  with  having  endeavoured  to  seduce  the  army  ;  the 
fourth  imputed  to  them  the  traitorous  invitation  and  encounigement  of  the 
Scottish  rebels  to  invade  the  lealm.    The  fifth  accused  them  of  having 
traitorously  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  rights  and  very  being  of  parliaments,  by 
preventing  tlie  minority  from  protesting  against  the  Remonstrance.    The  sixth 
accii?efl  tliem  of  having  raised  tumults  against  his  majesty;  and  the  Xc":'e7/M  of 
traitorously  conspiring,  and  actually  to  have  levied  war  against  the  King.* 

Instead  of  ordering  the  impeached  members  into  custodv,  the 
Lords  seiit  a  raesfnge  to  the  Commons,  and  appointetl  a  eominittee 
to  search  for  precedents  for  such  an  extraordinarv^  step  as  the 
Kitig  bad  thus  taken.  Indignant  at  this  delay,  Charles  sent  a 
serjeant-at-arms  to  the  Commons  to  demand  the  persona  of  the  five 
members.  They  returned  for  answer  that  it  was  a  matter  which 
required  serious  deliberation,  hut  that  the  accused  would  be  ready 
to  answer  any  legal  charge  ;  and  Fym  aiid  iiampden  being  present, 
were  formally  requested  by  the  speaker  to  att(jDd  the  next  day. 
Early  the  next  morning  (January  4th),  Pym  rose  in  his  place  and 
defended  himself  in  an  able  and  eloquent  spee<&h,  at  the  conclusion 
bf  whicli  he  inveighed  against  the  King's  proceedings  as  a  breach 
of  the  pririleges  of  parlianient. f  They  "wete  certainly  irregular;, 
for  the*  accused  b)»ing  coimiiotiets  ought  to  hsre  heen  tried  ,t. 
by  a  petty  jury,  on  a  bill  found  by  a  grand  jury ;  that  is, 
itiietiording  to  the  ordiniify  eodrse  of  law,  isnd  not  by  impeachment. 
^'Afi^r  the  other  accused  members  had' spoken,  the  home  adjourned 
%r  d^ner,  and  in  the  afternoon,  about  four  o'clock,  the  King  came 
with*  a  bodrof  300  toned  men,  for  the  purpose  of  Arresting  the 
'aii&faibers.  jBut  a  few  minutes  before,  Pym  hUd  been  informed' of 

•  Forstcr's  "  Arrest  of  the  Five  Members,"  Section  XI. 
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the  King's  purpose  hj  a  message  from  the  Countess  of  Oarlisle,  tha 
sister  of  l^e  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  a  lady  in  waitms 
l^^fl^^^o  to  the  Queen,  and  he  and  his  companions  had  been  ordered 
an  armed  by  the  speaker  to  withdraw,  for  the  aroidance  of  bloodshed* 
force.  Having  stationed  his  guard  at  the  door,  l^e  £in^  entered, 
with  his  nephew  Charles  by  his  side.  He  took  the  diair,  looked 
4U!0und  him,  and  not  seeing  the  men  whom  he  sought,  asked  of  the 
speaker,  Mr.  Lenthall,  if  they  were  present.  Xjenthall,  falling  upon 
his  knees,  replied  that  he  was  merely  the  organ  of  the  house,  and 
"that  he  had  neither  ears  to  hear,  nor  tongue  to  speak,  but  as  he 
was  directed  by  it.  Charles  then  seated  himself  in  the  speaker's 
<diair,  and  addressed  the  members,  who  were  all  standing 
uncovered,  saying,  that  in  cases  of  treason  there  was  no  privilege, 
that  he  did  not  purpose  yiolence  against  the  accused,  but  should 
proceed  against  them  by  due  course  of  law ;  that,  as  the  birds 
had  flown,  he  expected  the  house  wou]d  send  them  to  him,  or  he 
should  resort  to  other  expedients.  He  was  heard  in  silence,  but 
low,  yet  distinct  murmurs  of  "privilege!  privilege!"  sounded  in 
his  ears  as  he  retired.  In  the  meantime,  the  soldiers  had  been 
waiting  in  the  lobby  very  impatiently  for  the  word  to  fallen,*' 
cocking  tin  ir  pistols,  and  threatening  the  members.  They  now 
followed  the  King  to  Whitehall,  and  that  night  a  proclamation 
was  issued,  directing  that  the  ports  should  be  stopped,  and  that 
no  person  should,  at  his  peril,  venture  to  harbour  the  accused. 

The  live  members  had,  meanwhile,  taken  refuge  in  Coleman- 
fitreet,  city,  and  on  the  following  day,  Charles  proceeded  through 
the  streets  in  search  of  them,  and  he  went  to  Guildhall, 
tionTntL  and  made  a  speech  t^  the  common  council,  containing 
many  gracious  expression  s.  But  he  was  everywhere  received 
with  the  most  marked  discontent ;  multitudes  followed  his  carriage, 
crying  "privileges  of  parliament;"  and  one  flungj  a  paper  into 
the  carriage  window,  with  these  words  on  it,  "  To  youi'  ttnits, 
0  Israel  1 "  The  citizens  paraded  the  streets  all  night  inarms; 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  adjoimied  for  a  week,  appointed  a 
4Sommittee  to  sit  during  the  recess,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
matters  with  their  partisans ;  and,  wh^n  the  house  re-assembled 
Trinmpbant  (^^^^^^  IXth),  the  fivo  aocused  members  proceeded  by 
S^iF*'  ^^^^  ^  house,  escorted  by  2,000  armed  mariners  in 
^  boats ;  by  detachments  of  the  trainbands,  with  eight 
pieces  of  cannon  on  each  side  of  the  tirer ;  and  by  4,000  yeomeo, 
who  had  ridden  up  from  Buekinehamshire  to  defend  their  repre- 
sentative, Mr.  Hampden.    As  wb  immense  multitude  passed 
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Whitehall,  tliey  askccl,  vr\th  insulting  shouts,  "What  lias  bocnme 
of  the  King  and  his  cavaliers?    Aiui  whither  are  they  fled?" 
Oiarles  had,  indeed,  fled.    Deserted  by  all,  and  over- 
whehned  with  grief,  shame,  nrid  remorse,  for  ihe  fatal  iicMtnini. 
measures  into  wliicli  lie  had  been  hurried,  he  had  retired 
with  his  Queen  and  family  to  Hampton  Court;  and  when  he  next 
entered  his  capital,  it  was  as  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  army. 
It  now  became  evident  that  all  hope  of  a  reconciliation  was  at  an 
end,  and  only  one  a[)pt'al — an  appeal  to  the  sword — remained. 
Clarendon  himself  says  that  both  Pym  and  Hampden  were  much 
altered  after  this ;  and  their  nature  and  courage  seemed  much 
fiercer  than  before.  The  King  soon  became  aware  of  the  vantage 
ground  which  bis  conduct  had  thus  gi\  en  to  his  opponents,  and  he 
•attempted  to  retrace  bis  steps  by  apologising  for  his  haslaDess ;  he 
offered  a  ^'free  pardon  "  to  the  members,  and  said  be  had  since 
^und  that  t^ere  was  "  good  cause  wholly  to  desert  any  prosecur 
tion."   But  these  concessions  only  strengtheoed  the  obstinacy  of 
the  Commons,  who  insisted  that  Qiarles  should  inform  them  who 
had  advised  him  to  commit  so  flagrant  a  breach  of  privilege 
'(January  13th). 

45.  Transactions  during  the  King's  Retreat  to  the  North.  The 
advisers  whom  the  Commons  thus  insisted  upon  Charles 
giving  up  to  them  were,  the  Queen  and  Lord  Higby,  the  theKing 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  both  of  whom,  it  was  known,  nmmpttA 
had  urged  him  to  this  rash  step.    Wiser  counsellors, 
however,   had  been  introduced  into   the   ministry,   Sir  John 
Culpeper  aiul  Lord  Falkland,  the  former  of  whom  was  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,   and   the  latter,   secretary  of  state.*  The 
scrupulous  virtue  of  Falkland  had,  for  some  time,  withdrawn  him 
from  the  court ;   Charles  was  afraid  of  him,  and  did  not  ieel  easy 
in  his  ]iresence.    He  opposed  the  abettors  of  revolution, 
not  fur  the  sake  of  the  crown,  but  for  the  sake  of  justice  ;  or 
for  all  his  pi*incip]es  and  wishes,  and  the  impulses  of  his 
somewhat  visionary  imagination,  impelled  him  towards  the  friends 
of  liberty.   He  bated  the  Msebooos,  the  corruption,  the  spies, 
and  all  the  other  base  means  by  which  courts  too  often  find  it 
expedient  to  maintain  their  power  and  influence;   and  bis 
acceptance  of  office  was  a  pure  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  his  country 
in  this  hour  of  her  peril. 

Another  statesman,  less  scrupulous,  was  Hyde,  afterwards  Earl 

>* 

*  Tomter,  in  Ms  "Arrest  of  the  live  MeraberB,*'  nyn,  however,  that  there  Is  mrouad 
for  brlirvini;  that  these  two  ministers,  ajj  well  h«;  Hyde,  wore  oogniMUltOif  OharlsffS 
intended  arrest.  Clarendon  admits  that  they  were  all  suspected. 
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Hyd^the  OarendoD,  who  remained  amongst  the  popular  party 
j^tfo"^^  as  a  spy.    Every  night  he  repaired  to  the  King,  and 

acquainted  him  with  what  had  passed  in  the  several 
cominittoes  during  the  past  day ;  and  he  supplied  him  with 
answers  to  the  messages  and  declarations  of  the  Commons,  even 
before  they  were  regularly  submitted  to  the  sanction  of  the  house.* 
While  the  King  thus  had  his  spies  in  the  house,  the  patriots  had 
theirs  in  the  court,  and  his  most  secret  designs  were  regularly 
reported  to  them.  Aware  of  his  purpose  to  appoint  a  royalist 
officer  in  command  of  the  Tower,  tiiey  established  a  guard  round 
i^at  fortress,  under  Major-Gbneral  Skippen,  to  prevent  a  surprise ; 
and  they  issued  an  order  t^t  no  oranance  snould  be  remoTed 
therefirom  **  without  the  King^s  authority  signified  by  both  houses 
of  parliament."  Gk>rmg,  the  governor  of  Portsmouth,  was 
instructed  to  hold  the  place  under  the  same  aulhoriiy;  the  Earl 
of  Newcastle,  sent  by  Charles  on  a  secret  mission  to  Hull,  was 
commanded  to  attend  his  duty  as  a  peer ;  and  Sir  John  Hotham, 
a  rich  and  iuflueniaal  gentleman  of  x  orkshire,  ordered  to  proceed 
immediately,  and  secure  that  important  place,  which  contained 
large  arsenals,  for  the  purliament. 

On  the  13th  of  January,  the  Commons  passed  their  famous 
declaration  for  putting  the  kingdom  in  a  state  of  defence,  by  which 
ajl  officers,  magistrates,  and  others,  were  enjoined  to  take  care  that 
no  soldiers  be  raised,  nor  any  castles  or  arms  given  up,  without 
,his  majesty's  plea'^ure,  signified  by  both  houses  m  parliament,  and 
on  the  20th  they  followed  this  up  by  demanding  from  the  £ing» 
as  "  a  ground  of  confidence,"  that  the  government  of  the  army  and 
navj  should  be  entrusted  to  officers  nominated  by  the  two  houses. 

This  was  the  trrand  question  upon  which  the  quarrel 
Sb^tii*  finally  rested.  For  if  Charles  had  assented  to  this  demand, 
^Mi^      he  would  have  de]>rived  himself  of  a  power  essential  to 

royalty,  and  have  thrown  himself,  without  resource,  at  the 
feet  of  his  enemies.  Yet  he  did  not  absolutely  refnsf^  to  accede  to 
the  proposal,  but  resorted  to  his  characteristic  duplicity  ;  arguing:, 
that  as  a  commission  under  the  great  seal  was  of  no  effect  if  it 
were  contrary  to  law,  so  an  act  of  parliament  had  no  power  to 
bind  when  it  was  subversive  of  the  ancient  constitution  of  the 
realm,  f  This  specious  reasoning  relieved  him  from  his  present 
difficulties,  by  authorising  him  to  resume  at  pleasure,  what  he 
should  now  concede  through  necessity ;  and  he  not  only  passed 
the  bill  against  pressing  soldiers,  but  also  assented  to  another 

•SeehisLife.        t  Lingwd, X.» 60. 
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yrtaxh  depriTed  the  Irishops  of  their  seats,  and  of  aU  tern- 
ponil  employments.  He  also  offered  to  submit  all  disputes  tUSbSlP 
VBspecting  the  liturgy  to  the  consideration  of  parliament; 
promised  never  to  grant  a  pardon  to  a  Catholic  priest  without 
their* previous  consent;  requested  to  know  the  names  of  the 
persons  who  might  be  trusted  with  military  ccmmiands,  approved 
of  liie  list,  and  only  reqnested^ySrtt,  that  their  appointment  should 
be  limited  to  a  certain  time ;  and,  second,  that  the  powers  which 
they  were  to  exercise  should  first  bo  conft'rred  by  statute  on 
himself,  that  they  mitrht  roreive  them  through  him.  This  last 
requirement  exposed  the  King\s  faithlessness;  the  fiicility  with 
wbicb  he  assented  to  so  much,  oxcitod  distrust  in  the  Commons, 
and  they  voted  that  his  last  proposal  was,  in  reality,  a  denial 
(February).  In  a  few  days  (March  5th),  they  issued  an  ordinance 
(as  the  bills  which  passed  the  two  houses,  but  did  not  receive  the 
royal  assent,  were  now  styled  j,  which  appoint-ed,  by  the  authority 
of  parliament,  fifty  lords  and  commoners  lieutenants  of  different 
districts,  with  power  to  nominate  deputies  and  olUoers,  and  to 
suppress  insurrections,  rebellions,  and  invasions. 

In  tiie  meanwhile,  Charles  had  sent  his  Queen  to  HoUand, 
onder  the  pretence  of  isondiioting  his  daughter  Mary  to  her 
husband,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  bat  really  for  the  purpc^e  of 
solicitLng  aid  from  foreign  powers,  of  raising  money  on  the  crown 
jewels,  and  of  purdiasing  arms  and  ammunition.   He  now  qj^.^.^ 
gradnallj  wil^drew  fxxm  tiie  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  ^^^^ 
Irst  to  Theobalds,  then  to  Newmarket,  where  he  held  a 
long  and  painful  conference  with  the  parliamentary  commissioners 
(March  9th)      then  into  the  more  northern  counties ;  and,  at 
last,  he  fixed  his  residence  at  York  (March  241^). 

46.    The  Paper  War  between  the  two  Parties.    A  long 
succession  of  declarations  and  answers,  petitions  and  complaints, 
remonstrances  and  protests,  now  occupied  public  attention  for 
peyor:il   months  ;  but,  nlthnngh  negotiations  went  on,  neither 
party  lioped  for  an\  tliiim;  Worn  them.    They  ceased,  in  fact,  to 
address  each  other  in  their  messages,   but  appealed   to  the 
nation  at  large.     For  this   purpose,  the  press,  free  for  the 
first  time   in   England,  was    incessantly  kept   at  work,  and 
the  country  inundated  with  publications.    Now,  "  News 
from  Hull,"  "Truths  from  York,"  and  "Warranted  Sd^^ 
Tidings   from   Ireland,"   cuuryed   the  country    side ; 
now  the  "Scots'  Dove"  assaulted  and  tore   to  pieces  the 

*  Giiiiot'8  Eng.  Bev«  li^ig 
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Parliament  Kite,**  or  the  ''Secret  Owl;"  and  tiie  Weekly 
DiflcoYerer"  suddenly  found  himself  "The  Diseorernf  e/bmb 
naked.**  The  pripcipal  r^ular  newspapers  were,  howevor,  on 
side  of  parliament;  the  Mercurius  Bntannicusy  written  by  the 
famous  Marehamont  Needham,  or  ''foul  mouthed  Ned,**  as^his 
opponents  .styled  hixd ;  and  on  the  Eing^s  side,  the  Meicuriua 
Amicusy  published  at  Oxford,  imder  the  editors^  of  Jolln 
Birkenhead,  who  was  as  scurrilous  as  the  other.*  Tnese  neiw»> 
papers  produced  a  powerful  effect.  They  were  distributed  1to>ug)i 
ihe  country  by  the  footposts  and  the  carriers ;  at  tiie  assizes,  on 
market  days,  at  the  doors  of  the  churches,  the  people  crowded  to 
buy  aud  read  them;  and,  amidst  this  universal  outburst  of 
tiiought,  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm  were  constantly 
appealed  to  as  the  only  legitimate  criterions  of  the  disput^ 
altiiough  every  man  knew  that  it  was  the  national  soyereignty 
grappling  with  the  sovereignty  of  divine  rights  which  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  matter.  Parliament,  eonsoious  that  it  had  to 
eainy  on  a  reyolution  which,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  compelled-  to 
disavow,  fluctuated  between  boldness  and  cunning,  yiolenoe 
Mrtr  and  hypocrisy.  Xot  content  with  taking  possession  of 
the  sovereign  power,  it  voted,  as  a  principle,  and  a  law, 
that  the  command  of  the  militia  tlid  not  belong  to  the  King  ;  that 
he  could  not  refuse  his  sanction  to  bills  demanded  by  the  people  ; 
that  the  house,  without  his  consent,  had  the  right  to  declare  what 
was  law,  and  that  it  was  good  and  lawful  to  petition  for  the  change 
of  customs  and  statutes,  but  that  petitions  for  their  maLatenanoe 
should  be  rt^jectcd  as  nugatory. 

Maxims  such  as  these  were  contrary  to  the  very  existence  of 
the  monarchy,  and  the  King  took  advantage  of  them,  bec^iuse  they 
enabled  him  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  laws  and  traditions  of  the 
realm.  Able  and  learned  champions  took  up  his  c^iuse, 
™^  and  such  was  the  eilect  of  the  royal  papers  they  drew  up, 
that  parliament  made  every  eflbrt  to  suppress  them ;  for  the 
!Royalist  party  visibly  increased  every  day.  Even  among  the 
populace,  their  abuse  of  the  patriot  leaders  found  welcome  aud 
credit;  they  sneered  at  "King  Pym,"t  and  the  " sugar  loaves " 


•  Forstor's  Lives,  III.,  275-276. 

The  following  Royalist  Epik'ram  upon  the  Parliament**  BeU^9,  will  illUBtrate  thii 
mm  far  these  party  scribes  wcMit  :— 

Is  there  no  GodP  let's  put  it  to  a  vote* 
Ifl  there  no  Ghurcb  ?  sorae  fools  say  so  by  rote* 
l55  there  no  Kinc,  but  Pym,  for  to  assent 
"What  shall  be  done  by  Act  of  Parliament  P 
No  God,  no  Church,  no  Kinp;— then  all  wer^  WQiUt 
If  tluy  could  buti^nact  there  were  no  HelL 
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.hb  liad  £>nn0Efy  xeeeired  as  piemti;  attiie  Bwl  of  WaTwiok, 
^wkoM  ioul  was  in  his  shoes,'*  aod  ofchen.  The  parliamenlC 
akrmed  at  ^e  boldness  of  vke  B(^«lists,  even  in  the  neigfaboniv 
hood  of  London,  lesorted  to  t]rraDnica1  measures,  and  imprisoned 
t&ose  members  who  manifested  the  slightest  interest  in  the  King's 
cause ;  and  all  petitions  ikvoutihle  to  Charles  wete  reo^red  with 
Insult,  and  thrown  aside. 

47.  Cromwell  begins  to  make  himself  prominent.  One  man, 
as  yet  littie  noticed  in  public,  but  more  able  and  already  more 
deeply  engaged  than  any  other  in  the  machinations  of  the 
revolution,  especially  engaged  himself  in  .suppressing  these 
obnoxious  petitions.  This  was  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  employed 
his  activitj  and  influence  in  the  external  business  of  ]);irliament, 
in  t  x<  iting  tlie  people,  and  in  watching  and  denouuciug  the  tricks 
of  the  Royal  ista  out  of  doors. 

Oliver  Cromwell  was  of  no  mean  birth,  as  has  generally  been 
alleged,  being  related  to  the  royal  house  of  Stuart  through  ^t^tch  of 
his  mother,  and  also  to  the  Earls  of  Essex,  and  the  houses  JJertooi 
of  Hampden,  St.  John,  and  liurrington.  ilis  ^^niiidlatlier, 
8ir  Henry  Cromwell,  was  four  times  sherilf  of  Cainhridgeshire  and 
Huntingdonshire,  and  his  uncle,  Sir  Oliver,  was  reputed  to  be  the 
Tichest  knight  in  England.  He  was  the  son  of  Bobert  Cromwell 
mod  Hisabeth  Stuart  (the  daughter  of  a  knightly  family  in  the  Isle 
of  Ely),  and  was  horn  at  Huntingdon,  Apnl  2Sth,  1599;  but  his 
fivQier,  who  was  a  fiirmer  and  brewer,  resided  at  Hinchinbrook, 
hard  if,  and  both  C9iarles  I.  and  James  I.  had  made  royal  yisits 
there.  Gromwell»  after  receiying  a  good  school  education,  was 
sent  to  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  whence  he  removed  to 
lancoln's  Inn,  and,  at  the  age  of  tweniy-one»  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  James  Bourchier,  of  Essex.  In  the  parliament  of 
1628,  he  sat  as  member  for  Huntingdon ;  but  in  those  of  1629 
and  1640,  he  was  returned  for  the  borough  of  Cambridge.  From 
the  very  outset  of  his  career  he  was  attached  to  the  popular  party, 
and  his  house  at  St.  Ives  was  notorious  as  a  refuge  for  Non- 
conformist ministers,  whom  he  encouraged  in  their  opposition, 
while  he  made  known  their  wrongs  and  urged  the  necessity  of 
redress.  His  chai-acfer  in  his  private  life  was  above  all  suspicion; 
and  his  piety  and  seii-denying  virtue  were  well  known.  He  was 
slovenly  in  his  appearance,  rough  and  uncouth  in  his  manners, 
being  subject  to  fits  of  hypochondria.  When  he  spoke,  his 
language  was  but  indifferent,  though  it  was  full  of  fervour,  and  "  he 
wai^  very  much  hearkened  unto,"    "  That  sloven,"  aaid  Hampden 
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of  him  to  Lord  Bigbj^  aoon  after  the  Lod^  TlBrliainent  met^ 
whom  you  see  before  jou^  hath  no^onminent  in  his  aoeeeh — ^that 
aloveoy  I  aay^  if  we  ahould  ever  come  to  a  breach  mm  the  King, 
which  God  forbid  I  in  Huch  s  cafle»  I  say,  tiiat  sloren  will  be  the 

greati  sl  man  in  England." 

48.  The  King  shut  out  of  Hull  While  the  two  parties  thus 
gradually  advanoed  to  the  civil  war,  which  was  now  no  longer 
doubtful,  an  nnexptcted  incident  hastened  their  moyements,  and 
irrevocably  Beparated  them.  The  two  great  magazines  of  the 
kingdom  at  that  time,  were  Hull  and  the  Tower.  All  the  King'a 
attempts  to  secure  the  lattor  ntrongliold  had  failed  ;  but  the  former 
still  remained;  ftnd,  boirig  told  thai  the  governor,  Sir  John 
ll(Ahaiii,  fMt  little  atta<-]irn<*Tt1  io  tlie  popular  cruiHf.  (IrirlfH  v.f*nt, 
at  tlx-  licad  of  300  hor.si;  (/\(»ril  and  dcimanded  iid/ruttaiice. 
Bui  Ilolliam  refused,  and  he  was  thereupon  deelan^d  a  traitor. 
Tlua  produced  a  series  of  angry  mesaagos  between  the  King  and 
parliamerit;  in  which  tlu^  former  maintained  that  Hull,  being  a 
royal  town,  the  fortrtiSH  wai*  the  private  property  of  the  (•r«)\vn  ; 
and  the  latter,  that  no  national  fortresties  wore  persunal  projjerty 
whieh  the  King  could  elaiiu,  ad  a  citizen  could  elaiin  Iua  Jield  or 
his  house.  The  care  of  these  places,  tliey  said,  bad  been  vested  in 
the  sovereign  for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  to  be  managed  by  him 
by  the  adyice  of  parliament.*  This  answer,  frank  and  legitimate 
enough,  was  equivalent  to  a  dedaration  of  war,  and  both  parties 
ven  begin      considmd  it.    Thirty  lords,  and  more  than  sixty 

oommoners,  d^arted  for  xork.  The  Earls  of  Essex  and 
pt»M*  Holland,  refiising  to  ober  tiie  King's  order  to  join  him» 
were  deprived  of  the  offices  they  held  in  the  royal  household;  but 
Lord-keeper  Lyttleton  was  induced  by  11  ydo,  to  send  the  great 
seal  to  i&»  King,  and  repair  to  York.  The  latter  circumsfimoB 
{nrodueed  mat  sensation  in  London,  because  legal  government 
was  consi£ied  inherent  in  the  possession  of  the  great  seal ;  the 
Com m OTIS,  however,  would  have  had  a  new  one  made,  bat  the 
Lords  objected.f 

49.  Preparations  for  War.  The  energy  of  the  Commons  soon 
preveiitt'd  any  further  indecision :  the  absent  memberH  wpve 
summoned  return  ;  every  citizt*n  was  forliirlden  to  take  up  ariDH 
at  the  comumnd  uf  tlie  K n-g  ;  direetionw  wcrf  *^ent  into  rm  ry 

county  for  the  iniiiu'dint^^  orKanination  otllH'  jinlitia;  the 
mnmniii    ^^^^^^^       ^^^dl  Were  saiely  transferred  tu  London;  the 
Kint'  had  ordered  the  Westminster  assizes  to  be  held  at 
*  Guiaot'ii  Juiis.  li«v.,  1 61  i  ronier'i  Lives,  111^  aOa-aeA.     f  Citfendon't  Life, 
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Yorky  in  order  to  concentrate  aroiind  bim  all  legal  govemment : 
but  the  parliament  opposed  the  order,  and  was  olwyed ;  a  loan  was 

negotiated  in  the  city ;  commissioners  were  despatched  to  York 
to  watch  the  King's  prcx^eedings ;  and  the  Earls  of  Warwick  and 
Essex  were  appointed,  the  first  to  conunand  the  fleet,  the  second, 

to  command  tlie  army. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  King  was  not  idle*    lumbers  of 
the  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy,  lent  him  money ;  the  iiniTersity 
<lf   Oxford  sent  its    plate ;    and   Cambridge,   followin<:^  its 
example,    also   had   its  plate  packed  up ;  part  of  it,  indeed, 
was  alread}'  gone,  when  Cromwell,  ever  vigilant,  arrived  sud- 
denly with   a  troop  of  horse,  seizt^d  the   magazine  and  the 
castle,    and   pnncnted   the   university   Iroiii    sending   off  the 
remainder.     A  vciisel  sent  by  the  Queen  from  Holland,  brought 
a  supply  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  1(5  pieces  of  cannon;  and,  in 
opposition  to  the  ordinance  for  levying  the  militia,  Thtiuo^* 
Charles  issued  commissions  of  array,  for  each  separate  pwiw*®™** 
county,  according  to  the  ancient  custom.   Thus  the  whole  kingdom 
was  thrown  into  confusion.     In  every  sbu'e,  ahnost  in  eveiy 
township,  were  persons  raising  men  at  the  same  time  for  the 
King  and  the  parliament;  in  the  southern  and  eastern  counties, 
the  latter  generally  preTailed ;  the  former  in  the  nuat^kem  and 
western  counties.   In  many  places  rencontres  took  place  between 
the  parties ;  blood  was  shed,  and  prisoners  were  maae.  To  excite 
the  zeal  of  the  Soyalists,  Charles  made  a  progress  through  the 
4S0unties  of  York,  Leicester,  I^l^T*  Nottingham,  and  Lincoln, 
holding  meetings  of  the  nobility.   These  gatherings,  the  speeches 
that  were  made  at  them,  the  gentry  forsaking  or  fortifying  Uieir 
houses,  the  citizens  re-building  the  walls  of  their  towns,  the  roads 
490Tered  with  armed  travellers,  the  daily  exercise  of  the  militia,  aQ 
presented  the  aspect  of  deckred  war.*    The  King  could  muster 
4ibout  three-fourths  of  the  nobility  and  superior  gentry ;  but  they 
were  for  the  most  part  mon  of  pleasure,  fitter  to  grace  a  court  than 
to  endure  the  rigour  of  military  discipline;   devoid  of  mcTital 
energy,  and  likely,  by  their  indolence  and  debauchery,  to  oiier 
advantages  to  a  prompt  and  vigilant  enemy.    Many  of  them, 
however,  indeed  almost  all,  had  j-uud  the  royal  army  gpi^t 
from  no  other  feeUng  than  that  subtle  and  delicate  sense  J^USithi'' 
of  honour  which  the  term  loyalty  inspires ;   while  their 
voices  were  their  own  in  the  great  parliamentary  struggle  for  the 
liberties  and  laws,  their  swords,  they  argued,  were  the  King's 

•  Goisok's  Eng.  Be?.,  loa. 
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alone.  "I  would  not  continue  here  an  honr,**  wrote  Ix)rd 
Robert  Spencer  to  his  wife,  from  the  King's  camp,  "if  there 
could  be  an  expedient  found  to  solve  the  punctiho  of  honour.'*" 
So  thought  Sir  Edward  Varney,  the  first  standard-bearer  ta 
Charles,  who  told  Hyde  it  was  no  love  for  the  cause  \\Iiich 
retained  him  in  the  royal  ranks,  "but  he  had  eaten  of  the  King's 
bread,"  and  honour  bound  him  to  the  service.  Such  a  man,  again^ 
was  the  upright  Falkland,  whose  agonising  doubts  expressed 
themselves  in  those  shrill  and  sad  accents  which  he  was  constautly 
uttering,  "  peace !  peace ! "  and  who  passionately  prayed  to  be 
delivered  soon  out  of  the  troubles  and  evils  of  the  times.  These- 
men  soon  fell,  and  thus  had  their  high-souled  scruples  solved. 

But  while  honour  alone  thus  bound  a  great  portion  of  the 
royal  party  together,  the  faster  and  iirmer  bond  of  liberty  held 
together  the  parUamentary  army,  massing  in  one  compact  array 
all  the  substantial  yeomanry,  the  merchants,  the  men  of  the 
towns,  and  a  yery  lar^  and  formidable  minoritj  of  the  peerage 
and  landed  gentry.   No  doubts  or  scruplea  troubled  these  men;: 
ibey  bad  fea  tbe  oppressions  of  monopolies  and  sbip  money ;  to> 
And  the      the  patriots  they  were  indebted  for  their  freedom  from 
s*""*"^'  such  Erieranoes ;  and  as  to  them  they  looked  in  gratitude- 
for  past  benents,  so  they  trusted  in  their  wisdom  for  the  present 
defence  of  their  liberties.   To  politioa!,  they  added  also  religioua 
enthusiasm.   The  opponents  of  Episcopa^^y,  imder  the  self-given 
domination  of  the  godly,  sought  to  distinguish  themsdyes  by  the 
seyerity  of  their  morals ;  they  despised  all  others  as  men  of 
dissolute  or  irreligious  habits,  and  in  the  belief  that  the  reformed 
religion  was  in  danger,  they  deemed  it  a  conscientious  duty  to 
risk  tkeir  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  quarrel.    Thus  were  brougl^ 
jmto  collision  some  of  the  most  powerful  motives  which  can 
agitate  the  human  breast,  loyalty,  liberty,  and  religion;  the  conflict- 
e&yated  the  minds  of  the  combatants  above  their  ordinary  levels 
and  nroduced  a  spirit  of  heroism,  self-devotedness,  and  endurance, 
whidi  demands  our  admiration  and  sympathy.    Father  fought 
The  war     agaiust  soti,  and  son  against  father;    brother  against 
ttiinaturai.  t)rother,  and  of  cousins  without  number,  one  part  was 
with  the  King,  the  other  with  the  parliament.    "The  Earl  of 
Warwick  fightcth  for  the  parliament,"  says  a  ciirious  pamphlet  of 
the  day,  "and  my  Lord  Kifli,  his  son,  is  ^\^th  the  King;  the 
Earle  of  Dover  is  with  the  King,  and  my  Lord  Eochford,  his  snn^ 
is  with  the  parliament ;  the  Earle  of  North umberiand  with  the 
parliament,  and  his  brother  with  the  King ; "  and  so  the  pamphlet 
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goes  on  to  meDtion  many  more.*  The  day  came,  however,  in 
which  good  and  evil,  salvation  and  peril,  were  so  obscurely 
confounded  and  intermixed,  that  the  firmest  minds,  incapable  of 
difleutaugling  them,  were  made  the  instruments  of  God,  who 
alternately  chastises  kings  by  their  people,  and  people  by  their 
kiags.f 

50.  State  and  composition  of  the  two  Armies.  Each  army  in 
its  composition  resembled  the  other.  Comipissions  were  given, 
not  to  tne  ablest  men,  but  to  those  who  were  most  willing  and 
able  to  raifle  troops  ;  and  tiie  troops  themselyes,  who  wer^ 
generally  ill  naid,  and  who  considered  their  services  as  voluntary, 
dken  defeatea  the  best  concerted  plans  by  their  refusal  to  obey 
orders.  To  enforce  discipline  was  i&ngerous ;  and  both  the  King 
and  the  parliament  were  compelled  to  entreat  or  counive  wher<9 
they  ou^t  to  have  employed  authority  and  punishment.  The 
parliamentary  levies  were  formed  into  foot  regiments  of  about 
1,000  each,  of  which  there  were  twenty,  and  into  troops  of  horse, 
of  which  there  were  seventy-five  of  sixty  men  each.  Lord 
£*air£uc,  the  father  of  Sir  Thomas,  was  entrusted  with  the  ^^^^ 
command  of  those  which  were  destined  to  make  head  m<mgS 
against  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  in  the  north  ;  a  like 
chnr'jc  devolved  on  8ir  William  Waller,  in  tlie  west,  where  Sir 
Kalpli  Ilopton,  Gren'ville,  and  Stannin^jj,  occupied  the  greater  part 
of  the  country,  and  some  of  the  small  seaports,  for  the  Kinpj ; 
J/ord  Brook  in  Warwicbshire,  Lord  Say  and  his  sons  in  North- 
amptonsliire ;  the  Earl  of  Bedford  in  Bedfordshire ;  and  Lord 
Kimbollon  and  Cromwell  in  Huntin<2;doushire  and  Cambridge^ 
together  with  many  others  in  the  adjoining  counties,  held  similar 
trusts.  The  whole  of  these  forces  were  j)laced  under  ihe  coiniiiaud 
of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  a  coiiiiaittee  of  public  safety  appointed 
by  act  of  parliament,  had  the  supreme  management  (J uly  4th}* 
The  divisions  were  generally  placed  under  the  command  of  snch  at 
tiie  diiefii  as  Had  served  in  the  wars  of  Gnstavus  Adolphns ;  ana 
a  few  French  and  German  engineers  were  engaged  in  superintend* 
ma  the  fortifications  and  drilling  the  artillery.  The  regiments  oT 
in&ntry,  as  their  clothing  becune  more  com{dete,  assumed  tiie 
coLown  of  their  lespective  leaders — generally  such  as  had  been 
worn  by  the  serving  men  of  their  nonilies.  HolWs  were  the 
London  red-coats;  Lord  Brook's  the  purple;  Hampden's  th% 
green-coats ;  Lord  Say's  and  Lord  Mandeville's  (Kimbolton)  the 
blue.  The  orange,  which  had  long  been  the  colour  of  Lord  Essez'a- 
^  Tonter^i  Uknt,  UL,  S45.     t  Goisot's  Sag.  Iter.,  liS, 
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liousehold,  and  was  now  that  of  his  body  guard,  was  worn  in  a 
scarf  over  the  armour  of  all  the  officers  of  the  parliamentary  army, 
Ss  the  distinguishing  symbol  of  their  cause.  Each  regiment  also 
^carried  a  small  standard  or  cornet,  wii^  the  motto  or  device  of  its 
Lionel  on  one  side,  and  the  parliamentary  watchword,  God  with 
118,'*  on  the  other.  The  Earl  of  Essex's  bore  the  inscription, 
^Oave,  adsum";  Algernon  Sidney,  the  second  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  who  entered  the  war  in  its  third  year,  inscribed  his 
standard  witli  the  words,  "  Sanctus  amor  patriae  did  animum  " ; 
«nd  the  motto  which  was  borne  at  the  head  of  Hampden's 
regiment  resolutely  vindicated  its  great  leader's  course,  "  Vestigia 
nulla  retrorsum."*  It  was  not  so  easy  to  equip  these  regiments 
as  to  raise  them.  Matchlocks,  pikes,  and  poleaxes  supplied, 
however,  the  theater  number  of  the  infantry ;  but  the  cavalry 
were  better  provided.  The  steel  cap  and  gorget,  the  back  and 
breast  plates,  the  tiissets  descending  to  the  knees,  the  long  sword, 
carbine,  and  pistols,  and  occasionally  the  long  lances,  presented  a 
tolerable  set  out.  The  completeness  of  the  defences  of  llazelrigge's 
regmient  won  them  the  name  of  "The  Lobsters,"  and  that  of 
^'Ironsides  '  has  been  iminortally  appropriated  by  Cromwell's  men. 

Both  parties  soon  distiiiguibhed  their  adversarii  s  by  particular 
names.  The  parliamentarians  were  called  Iloundheads,  the  origin 
of  which  we  have  before  seen;  and  the  royalists,  Cavaliers;  a 
French  term,  not  necessarily  of  reproach,  but  certainly  used  in 
that  sense  by  the  popular  party,  to  denote  the  un-English  character 
of  those  desperadoes  who  defended  the  Queen  and  her  papist 
adherents  from  the  insults  of  the  mob  at  WhitehaU.f 

51.  The  "Nineteen  Propositions."  Although  active  prepanv- 
tions  for  war  were  thus  going  on,  there  were  many,  both  at  Yori 
^nd  at  London,  who  laboured  to  effect  an  accommodation,  and  on 
the  27th  of  May,  1642,  parliament  was  induced  to  appoint  a 
committee,  which  drew  up  nineteen  propositions  to  be  tendered  to 
the  King  at  York.  They  demanded : 

I  and  3.  That  the  privy  council  and  officers  of  state  should  he  approved  Iff 

parliament,  and  take  such  an  oath  as  it  prescribed. 

2.  Tliat  ciiirinfj  the  intervals  of  parliament,  no  vacancy  in  the  council  should 
.T}e  supplied  w  ithout  theasseni  of  the  majority,  subject  to  the  future  sanction  of 
the  two  houses. 

4  and  5.  That  the  education  and  naxriages  of  the  King's  children  should  be 

subject  tu  parliamentary  control. 

6  and  7.  That  the  penal  laws  again';t  papists  should  be  Strictly  enforced»and 
ihQ  votes  of  the  popish  lords  taken  a^^  ay. 

*  Nugent's  *'  MemorialB  of  Hampden  and  His  lixnea." 
t1tant6r^*'Aneatof  ttaeFifelleiiilMn.'* 
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8,  That  the  dmrcli  gorenunent  and  the  liturgy  should  be  refonned  as  boQi 

houses  should  advise. 

9,  15,  and  16.  That  the  militia,  and  all  fortified  places,  should'bc  put  in  such 
hands  as  parliament  should  approve,  and  the  forces  now  attcnduig  hi^  majesty 
discibaiged.  ^  And  no  forces  nused  in  iatiiie,  except  according  to  law,  in  case  at 
actual  rebellion  or  invasion. 

10,  13,  14,  an  J  r  S.  That  members  of  either  house  who  had  been  (leprive<l  of 
ofRce,  should  be  restored;  (fe/m^um/s  pimhhed  ;  the  five  members  cleared ;  and 
the  general  pardon  offered  by  the  King  subject  to  such  exceptions  as  both 
liODses  should  advise. 

II  and  12.  That  the  Petition  of  Right,  and  other  statutes  passed  by  this 
parliament  should  be  observed,  on  oath;  and  that  judges  should  hold  their 
oflices  diuing  good  behaviour. 

17  and  19.  That  die  King  should  eatet  into  a  stricter  alliance  vridi  the 
United  Provinces,  and  the  other  Protestant  States  of  the  continent,  and  that  he 
should  pa5;s  a  bill  for  restraining  all  peers  to  be  made  in  future  from  sitting 
in  parliament,  unless  they  shoiild  be  admitted  with  the  consent  of  both  houses.* 

When  Charles  read  these  articles  (June  2nd),  he  an<(rily  broke 
off  all  further  negociations.  The  national  party  expected  a  refusal ; 
»  committee  of  Public  Safety  was  immediately  appouited  coromitttt 
to  govern  the  kinL^dom  (July  4th);  and,  after  a  formal  SutSr*^ 
demand  that  Charlt  s  should  di.sband  his  forces,  and  return  p^»^ 
to  the  capital,  ^vhich  the  King  refused,  unless  the  parliament 
disarmed  firsts  all  communication  ceased,  and  war  was  resolved 
upon. 


Sbomow  IV.— DTJEING  THE  CIVIL  WAB,  1642-1649. 

I.    riiOM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OE  HOSTTLTTIES  TO 

THE  ALLIANCE  OF  THE  PAMiIAMENT  WITH  TJ£B 

SCOTS. 
« 

52.  The  Raising  of  the  Standard.    The  commencement  of 
general  hostilities  js  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  Earl  of 
Essex  laying  siege  to  Portsmouth,  which  was  held  by  Colonel 
Goring  for  the  King  (^August  2nd).    Charles  immediately  Thoroyss. 
proclaimed  Essex  and  his  officers  traitors,  unless  they  ISSiSJSn* 
returned  to  their  duty  within  six  day.s.    The  parliament  n<^JJ^ 
declared  this  proclamation  a  libellous   and  scandalous 
paper,  on  which  Charles  summoned  all  his  loving  subjects  north  of 
the  Trent,  and  within  twenty  miles  to  the  south  ofdiat  river,  to  meet 

*  Clarendoii*s  Sebelliou,  Book  V. 
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him  in  arras  at  Nottingbfm  on  the  22nd  of  August.  On  th& 
25th  the  royal  standard,  on  which  was  a  hand  pointing  to  a  crown, 
with  this  motto,  "give  to  CpDsar  his  duo,"  was  carried  by  a  guard 
from  the  castle  into  a  large  field,  on  the  top  of  a  hill  which 
overlooked  the  town.  A  retinue  of  2,000  men  followed  the  King. 
As  soon  as  the  herald  began  to  read  the  proclamation,  the  King 
took  the  paper  from  him  and  made  some  corrections  in  it ;  at  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet  the  standard  was  brought  forward,  but  no 
one  knew  where  to  erect  it,  nor  the  precise  form  of  the  ancient 
feudal  ceremony  by  which  Charles,  as  lord  paramount,  tiow 
desired  to  assemble  his  vassals.  At  last  they  ])lanted  it  on  one  of  the 
castle  towers,  liIW  the  example  oi  Kichard  JIT.,  the  latest  known 
instance  ;  but  that  same  niglit  the  standard  was  blown  down,  and 
when  the  King  was  informed  of  it,  he  asked  why  it  had  been  put 
there,  saying  it  ought  to  have  been  set  up  in  an  open  place,  wher^ 
every  one  might  have  approached  it,  and  not  in  a  prison.  The 
heralds  therefore  took  it  out  of  the  castle,  just  outside  the  park;, 
but  when  they  sought  to  plant  it,  they  ^und  the  ground  mere  rock. 
With  their  daggers  they  dug  a  little  hole,  in  which  to  fix  th^ 
itteff ;  but  it  would  not  stand,  and  for  several  hours  ^ey  were 
.obliged  to  hold  it  up  with  their  hands. 

63.  The  Battle  of  Edgehill.  A  month  aifter  this  untoward 
ceremony,  Charles  proceeded  to  Shrewsbury,  collecting  reinforce* 
ments  and  enforcing  contributions  as  he  went ;  but  so  adverse  to 
his  cause  was  the  country  through  which  he  passed,  that  even  the 
blacksmiths  left  thdr  homes  to  avoid  shoeing  his  horses. 

Waller,  in  the  meantime,  had  reduced  Portsmouth,  and  EsscK 
had  concentrated  his  fork's  in  the  vicinity  of  Northampton,  whence 
be  set  fbrward,  and  slowly  followed  the  royal  army^    His  rig^t 
KUrmish    wing,  under  Hampden,  Holies,  Say,  and  others,  defeated 
a royaHst  force  under  Lord  Northampton  on  the Dunsmore 
road,  near  Southam ;  and  presently  afterwards  encountered 
Qoother  detachment^  whidi  was  pursued  to  Oxford.    On  the  23d 
'fif  September  the  main  army,  consisthig  of  about  15,000  me^ 
reached  Worcester,  where  Essex  lay  inactive  for  three  weeks» 
Oharles,  taking  advantage  of  this,  determined  to  advance  upon 
Charles  in   Londou ;  aod  he  was  already  on  his  third  day's  march,, 
advance     bcforc  his  enemics  knew  of  his  movement.    The  tidings 
London.  advance  filled  the  capital  with  terror ;  but  parliament 

soon  adopted  measures  of  defence.  Those  who  had  not  yet 
subscribed  to  the  loans  were  at  once  called  upon  to  pay,  and  those 
who  refused  were  imprisoned.   The  suspected  were  disarmed,  and 
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requisitions  of  every  kind  took  place.  Fortifications  were  hastily 
raised,  a  crowd  of  men,  woinen,  and  children  working  at  them 
with  ardour  :  rhain'^  were  hung  across  the  strpet^,  barricades  were 
erected,  aud  the  trainbands  were  kept  constantly  on  foot.  Essex, 
however,  was  now  rapidly  following  the  royal  forces,  and  on  the 
ev(  niiiL:  of  the  92nd  of  October,  as  he  entered  the  village  of 
K«ynion,  they  halted  at  Edgecot,  a  few  rmlt  s  in  advance.  ^^^^^ 
Although  he  had  lefb  several  regimeuts,  aod  part  of  his  h^'fif^^'** 
artillery  In  hind  him,  he  determined  upon  an  immediate 
attack — a  resolution  which  the  King  also  adopted  the  same  night. 
The  next  morning,  which  was  bright  and  cold,  found  the  royal 
army,  10,000  strong,  posted  on  the  brow  of  a  range  of  hills, 
called  Edgehill,  from  which  a  clear  prospect  of  the  enemy 
could  be  had  across  the  plain  c^led  the  "Yale  of  the  Ked 
Horse."  For  several  hours  the  two  armies  quietly  confront^^d 
each  other  ;  the  royalists,  having  a  superior  position,  expecting  to 
be  attacked ;  Essex  waiting  till  his  absent  regiments  should 
arrive.  About  noon  they  grew  weary  of  this  terrible  suspense ; 
and  at  two  o'clock  the  King  discharged  a  cannon  with  his  own 
hand,  M  the  signal  forattadi.  His  forces  descended  from  ^^^^^ 
their  position ;  the  Parliamentarians,  already  in  advance, 
encountered  them  midway,  and  the  battle  became  general.  Essex, 
and  liord  Lindsey,  the  royal  commander-in-diief,  both  fought  at 
the  head  of  their  respective  regiments,  pike  in  hand.  Suddenly 
Prince  fiupert  made  a  desperate  and  impetuous  onset,  and  broke 
the  left  wing  of  the  parliamentary  army,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  James  Samsay.  The  latter  instanuy  fled,  hotly  pursued  by 
tiie  prince,  as  &r  as  Keynton,  where  he  found  Bampden's  regimen^ 
and  the  artillery,  who  drove  Bupert  back  to  the  battle-field.  Here 
the  Boyalists  were  in  utter  confusion.  The  parliamentary  right 
and  centre  having  stood  firm  against  all  assaults,  had  charged 
gallantly  in  return,  captured  several  guns,  and  for  one  moment, 
had  possession  of  the  royal  standard,  and  almost  of  the  King's 
person.  Night  alone  saved  the  royalists  from  defeat, ;  but  although 
both  parties  claimed  a  victory,  neither  reaped  any  advantage. 
Charles,  after  taking  Banbury,  turned  aside  to  Oxford ;  and  Essex  ' 
withdrew  to  Coventry.  About  1,200  men  fell  in  ^im  battle; 
among  them  was  Lord  landsej,  who  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
died  of  his  wounds.* 

54.  March  of  the  Royal  Army  towards  London.  The  proximity 
<xt  ih&  royal  army  aLarmed  the  metropolis,  for  Prince  Bupert 
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scoured  and  pillaged  the  whole  country,  up  to  the  very  euviroiis 
.panioin      ^^^^  ^^^J*    "^'^^  parliament,  therefore,  ordered  Essex  to 


come  immediately  to  their  protection.  They  wrote  for 
assistance  from  Scotland;  they  formed  a  nuw  army  under  the  Earl 
of  Warwick;  they  voted  an  address  to  the  King;  they  even 
submitted  to  his  refusal  to  receive  as  one  of  their  deputies,  Sir  John 
Evelyn,  whom  the  evening  before  (November  2nd)  he  had  proclaimed 
a  tnutor.  The  citizens  were  paoie  atrieken ;  the  popular  leaders 
could  not  in  anywise  excite  their  courage ;  and,  in  we  meantime^ 
CSiarleSi  informed  by  liis  partisans  of  all  that  was  going  on^ 
hastened  his  inarch,  and  reached  Colnhrook,  only  fifteen  miles  from 
the  metropolis.  Essex,  however,  had,  now  reached  London  by  the 
more  eastern  rood;  Kingston,  Acton,  and  Windsor,  were  all 
garrisoned  for  the  parliament,  and  tiie  only  open  passage  to  the 
capital  lay  through  the  town  of  Brentford.  Charles,  3ierefore» 
did  not  r^se  to  see  the  parliamentary  commissioners;  hut  while 
the  parley  was  going  on,  the  ro3ral  cavalry  under  Bupert  suddenly 
attacked  Brentford,  and  after  a  sharp  action  took  it.  The  parli^ 
ment  considered  this  such  a  mark  of  perfidy  and  blood-thirstinesSt 
that  they  broke  off  the  negotiations.  It  is  very  probable,  howeyer, 
that  neither  party  was  sincere  in  these  proceedings ;  the  parliament 
had  discovered  that  the  royal  army  was  not  so  formidable  as  they* 
had  at  first  apprehended,  while  there  were  many  about  the 
nt^eateto  King,  VLB  Clarendon  says,  who  were  opposed  to  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  so  early.  The  King's  position, 
indeed,  had  now  become  critical.  Essex  had  assembled  24,000 
men,  and  taken  up  a  strong  position  at  Turnham  Green ;  Charlea 
therefore  retreated  agrain  to  Oxff>rd,  through  Beading. 

55.  The  war  in  the  countiy  generally,  "  "We  all  thought  one 
battle  would  decide  it,''  says  Eichard  iiaxter  in  hi«?  Life,  "and  we 
were  all  Tnueh  mistaken."  The  war,  indeed,  had  already  become 
too  general  lor  so  speedy  a  conclusion  being  effected,  Ejieh  county, 
town,  and  hamlet  was  divided  into  factions,  who  sought  each  other's 
ruin;  and  while  the  war  in  tlie  neighboiu'hood  of  London  seemed 
to  languish,  eLsewhere  it  broite  forth  spontaneous  and  energetic, 
and  was  openly  carried  on  in  ea<»h  locality  by  the  inhabitants  on 
their  own  account,  without  any  attention  to  what  was  passing  at 
warUke  ^^^^''^  Loudon.  Already  the  country  was  covered 
^jwiera-  with  warlike  confederations,  freely  entered  into  by  the 
partisans  of  the  respective  parties.  At  first  they 
requested,  from  the  King  or  the  parliament,  commissions  for  their 
leaders,  and  power  to  levy  soldiers,  impose  taxes,  and  adopt  all 
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sueli  measures  as  they  considered  necessary  to  insure  success. 
After  this,  they  acted  separately,  and  almott  at  tlieir  own  diacretioo. 
The  two  most  important  of  these  con&derades  were^  the  association 
of  the  four  northern  counties  for  the  royal  cause ;  and  tiie  Eastern 
Counties  Assoduition,  for  the  parliament,  comprising  Norfolk^ 

iffolk,    Oambridge,    Huntingdon,   Bedford,   Essex,  ^^^^^ 
Linoohi,  and  Hertford.     All  the  other  associationB  ^^^^ 
fell  to  pieces  in  a  few  months,  there  heing  no  man 
of  mark  amongst  them;  but  this  one,  through  the  genius  and 
aotiTity  of  Cromwell,  was  able  to  keep  its  own  borders  clear  of 
invasion  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war.   In  default  of  these 
local  leagues,  some  influential  man  would  levy  a  smull  body  of  his 
own,  and  carry  on  warfare  for  hi«  ]iarty  ;   while  in  other  plareg 
more  pacific  fenlirtfrs  prevailed  for  awhile;  Yorkshire  and  Chi.'shire 
conchided  a  regular  treaty  of  neutrality ;  Devonshire  and  Cornwall 
followed  their  example,  agreeing  to  put  down  all  distiu*bance8 
within  their  borders,  and  to  oppose  the  entrance  of  the  armed 
forces  of  either  party.     These  latter  associations  were  called 
Clubs,  and,  had  the  other  counties  adopted  the  same 
policy,  the  war  would  soon  have  terminated.   But  the  Clubs 
were  left  alone,  and  both  parties,  ere  long,  considered  them  as 
opposed  te  their  interests,  so  that  these  neutral  counties  were 
compelled  to  espouse  one  or  other  of  the  causes. 

In  the  eastern,  midland,  and  south-eastern  districts,  the  most 
populous  and  wealthy,  l^e  Parliamentary  party  was  strongest ;  in 
those  of  the  north,  west,  and  south'-west,  the  preponderance 
belonged  to  the  King;  here  hinded  property  was  less  divided, 
industry  less  active,  the  higher  nobility  more  influential,  and  the 
Homan  Catholic  religion  had  more  adherents.  The  parlisanent  had 
thus  this  advantage,  that  the  counties  devoted  to  its  cause  were 
all  contiguous,  and  formed  a  strong  girdle  of  defence  round  London; 
while  the  Royalist  counties  stretclied  from  the  Land's  End  M  ^.^kneM 
to  the  extremity  of  Durham,  in  a  long  and  narrow  line,  n^.l'''',"""*^ 
which  was  broken  by  adverse  districts,  so  that  they  could  ^«*«"cc« 
not  maintain  any  correspondence,  could  not  act  in  concert,  and 
only  protected  the  rear  of  Charles's  head  quarters  at  Oxford,  a 
town  which  lay  almost  isolated  amidst  the  enemy's  territory.* 

56.  Negotiations  for  a  Treaty  at  Oxford.  The  year  1643 
opened  with  negotiations  for  peace  at  Oxford.  The  demands  of 
the  parliament  amounted  to  fourteen  articles,  those  of  Charles 
were  confined  to  six ;  but  only  the  first  in  each  class  came  into 

*  Gnisot,  173-3  i  Mrs.  UutoMuson's  Memoirs }  Lingard.  X.,  so-sa. 
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disoiiRsion.  No  ar^xiiincnt  roiild  induce  the  houses  to  pivc»  up  to 
the  Kiu^  the  ho1(»  di.spoHjiI  oi'lho  iriilitary  and  naval  forct  s  ;  and 
Charles  would  not  hear  of  their  proposal,  that  both  armios  hhuuld 
bo  disbanded,  and  that  lie  should  return  to  London.  The 
parliamentary  commissioners,  the  Earl  of  North uinberland, 
llolJuiid,  Whitelocke,  and  others,  endeavoured,  ilh  much  as 
possible,  to  effect  a  compromise,  and  intimated  that,  if  the  King 
vmdd  give  up  the  iniutia»  he  might  save  i&e  bIshopB  and  the 
•chtiidi*  The  reception  he  gave  to  this  propoflition  excited  in  the 
eommisnoners  a  strong  hope  of  sueoess ;  hut  the  next  morning  he 
gave  them  almost  an  absolute  denial,  and  said  that  when  he  should 
be  in  the  lawful  possession  of  his  revenues,  magasines,  ships,  and 
forts ;  when  all  the  members  of  parliament,  except  the  bishopBy 
should  be  restored  to  their  seats,  and  when  the  two  houses 
adjourned  to  some  place  at  lea^l  twenty  miles  from  London, 
he  would  consent  to  the  disbanding  of  both  armies,  and 
would  meet  his  parliament  in  person  (April  12th,  1043). 
On  the  receipt  of  this  answer,  the  commissionorH  imme- 
diately left  Oxford  (April  irjth).  The  reason  assigned  for 
this  rancx)ron«  and  haufrhfy  eonduet  of  Charlos  is  so  ntrange, 
that  it  would  be  jn<'redil)le,  were  it  not  given  u[)on  tlie  authority 

of  one  of  his  own  NuppoHpr?*,  ClareTidon.  'J'his  writer 
tb«cfiui.«  says  that  he  htui  soleumly  j>romi.sed  the  (^uc  ii,  on 
pi|^j^^^  her  departuro  for  Holland  the  year  before,  ci  vor  to 

give  away  any  office  without  her  c/)n8ent,  and  to  juake  no 
peace  without  her  interposition  and  mediation.*  In  the?  c(|ually 
wanced  condition  of  botk  forces  at  this  particular  juncture,  some 
compromise  on  the  great  question  of  the  militia  was  not  imprac- 
tioable,  had  Charles  been  reallj  anxious  for  peace ;  for  we  should 
remember  that  parliament  was  justified  in  demanding  sccuritj 
for  themselves,  especially  when  the  King  had,  not  long  before, 
p  remptonly  excluded  seyeral  of  their  leading  men  from  amnesty. 
The  txiith  is,  that  both  parties  stood  out  for  more  than  they  could, 
either  as  belligerents,  or  aeeordinp^  to  the  principles  of  the" 
constitution,  reasonably  claim ;  the  parliament  had  no  right  to 
control  the  military  force,  nor  the  King,  on  the  other  hand,  a  right 
to  keep  an  army  on  foot  without  the  consent  of  parliament.  It  was 
thf^  flt  -^ire  of  Whitcloekn.  and  many  other  n»odf'rate  men,  to  disponse 
with  all  military  forces  whatever,  as  the  rountry  had  no  need  oft  hem 
jit  that  time  ;  but  when  swords  are  ortee  drawn,  they  are  neldom 
sheathed  till  experience  has  ^how  n  which  is  the  sharpest  blodcf 
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The  ComiTiODs  suspected  that  the  Queen's  ascendancy  over  her 
husband  \\  as  the  cause  of  the  King's  rejection  of  their  ^heiy 
demands,  and  they,  therefore,  determined  upon  a  remark-  of  H?*^ 
able  stroke  of  policy,  in  orider  to  preTent  the  renewal  '""^ 
of  negotiations.    In  February,  Henrietta,  having  escaped  the 
parliamentary  fleet,  had  landed  at  Burlington,  in  lu)rk8hire,  with 
arms  and  ammunition,  and,  proceeding  to  York,  was  there  joined 
by  a  host  of  Boman  OathoUcs  eager  to  serve  her.    The  Commons, 
merefore,  took  advantage  of  this,  and  impeached  her  of  high 
treason  (May  23rd),  which  exasperated  the  King,  and  cut  off  all 
hope,  for  the  present,  of  any  accommodation* 

57.  Benewal  of  Hostilities.  1643.  Essex  began  the  campaign 
by  the  capture  of  Eeading  (April  27th) ;  but  he  obstinately 
refused  to  besiege  Oxford,  as  Hampden  advised.    It  was 
not  that  he  was  either  treacherous  to  the  parliament,  or  »<>t  earnetl 
afridd  of  risk ;  for  he  was  ever  distinguished  by  bravery,  " '  ^ 
and  cheerfulness  under  adverse  circumstances  ;  but  he  made  war 
with  regret,  and  he  had  little  confidence  in  the  Committee  of  iSafety, 
who  were  opposed  to  any  overtures  for  peace.   The  more  violent 
of  the  war  party  had  gone  so  iar  as  to  demand  his  removal,  and  to 
suggest  Hampden  as  his  successor.    But  that  remarkably  prudent 
man  had  no  desire  for  supreme  command,  brave  and  daring  as  ha 
was  at  the  head  of  his  rerriment.    Since  the  war  had  begun, 
however,  there  were  otluT  parliamentary  leaders  who  liad  lUi^^Sf 
aeqiiired  fame  and  shown  al)iliiies  for  goneralsliip.  In 
the  north,  i'airfax  an<l  his  father,  notwitlistandinj;  the 
gtiperiority  of  Lord  Newcastle,  maintained  the  parlia- 
mentary cause  with  boldness  and  spirit.     Lord  Manelu-stcr  (late 
Lord  Ivimbolton  and  Lord  IMandcvillc),  who  was  at  the 
head    of  the   Eastern    Counties  Association,  had  also 
rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the  parliament  in  the  northern  and 
midland  counties:   while  Colonel  Cromwell,  at  the  head  ut*  hia 
famous  Ironsides,  had  made  himself  famous  hy  his  dashinc:  exploits, 
as  skilfully  planned  as  they  were  ably  executed.    He  penetrated 
into  Lincolnshire,  disarming  tlie  disaffected  m  he  passed;  Cfomwdrt 
took  Stamford  and  J3ui  k  i^h  by  the  way  ;  defeated  a  body 
of  Cavaliers  twice  as  numerous  as  his  own,  near  C  rant  ham  ; 
relieved  Gainsboro',  by  a  most  darinpr  achievement,  in  w  hieli  he 
placed  himself  between  the  army  of  the  besiegers,  and  that  of  Lord 
Kewcastle,  retiurning  victorious  from  the  battle  of  Atherton  Moor, 
and  then  made  a  masterly  retreat  towards  Boston.   At  the  same 
time,  the  parHamentary  forces  in  the  south  and  west  dispersed 
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the  Bojalist  bands;  and  Sir  WiUiam  WaUer,  whose  rapidity  of 
niwiDitn  moTem^t^  daring  spirit,  and  eontempt  of  militaij  nues, 
Walter,     were  advantageously  contrasted  witii  the  slow  and  cautions 

experience  of  Essex,  reduced  so  many  places  in  such  a  short  time, 
that  his  admirf  rs  quaintly  styled  him  "  William  the  Conqueror.'' 
Only  Essex,  therefore,  allowed  the  war  to  languish,  while  on  the 
otiier  hand,  the  war  party,  who  were  his  enemies,  and  occupied 
most  of  the  oflices  in  the  government,  neglected  to  furnish  his 
troops  with  pay,  proviHions,  and  clothing.  The  party  to  which 
Essex  belonged,  in  fact,  already  folt  that  the  power  thoy  had 
liillif^rto  wielded,  was  beginnin<^  to  fall  from  their  ^.Tasp,  and  thnt 
anoliier  party  was  silontly  forininij^,  more  earnest  and  dariii^j;  in 
their  purpo^p,  under  wlioso  infliK'iiee  also,  an  army,  destined  to 
become  iri\  inciljle,  was  being  {.gradually  ionued. 

**  i'uur  hurse  ai*o  for  the  riiosi  part  .superannuated  domestics, 
Q^^^    tapsters,  and  people  of  that  sort,"  haid  Cromwell  one  day 
^growjjjjji  to  Hampden ;   "  theirs  are  the  sons  of  gentlemen.  Do 
you  think  such  poor  vagabonds  as  your  fellows  have  soul 
enough  to  stand  against  gentlemen  full  of  resolution  and  honour  ? 
You  must  have  fellows  animated  hy  a  spirit  that  will  take  them  as 
&r  as  the  King's  gentlemen,  or  you'll  always  he  heaten."  Which 
difficulty  Hampden  acknowledged,  when  Cromwell  answered,  '*  I 
will  do  something  towards  it ;  1  will  raise  men  who  will  have  the 
fear  of  God  before  their  eyes,  and  who  will  bring  some  conscience 
to  what  they  do ;  and  I  promise  you  {hey  thaU  not  he  beaten^  And 
then  he  went  through  the  eastern  counties,  recruiting  young  men 
who  were  known  to  him;  all  of  them  freeholders,  or  the  sons  of 
freeholders,  to  whom  pay  was  not  an  object,  nor  mere  idleness  a 
pleasure ;  all  of  them  hardy,  relij]^inn.s  men,  enji^nn^inj]^  in  the  war 
for  conscience  sake,  and,  under  Cromwell,   from  eonfidenco  in 
him.    "I  will  not  deceive  you,"  he  said,  *'and  make  you  believe 
that  you  are  f^oing  to  light  for  the  King  and  the  parliament;  if 
the  King  were  here,  I  would  shoot  him  as  T  would  any  other  man 
among  the  malipnants;  he  whose  conscience  will  not  allow  him 
to  do  this,  let  him  go."    The  niajority  hesitated  not  a  moment; 
and  they  were  no  sooner  enlisted  than  they  gave  up  all  domestic 
comforts,  and  the  license  of  military  life;  they  were  subjected  to 
the  severest  discipb'ne;  and,  mixing  their  military  duties  witii 
fi«^uent  exercises  of  piety,  tliey  combined  the  free  ener^  of 
religious  zeal  with  the  disciplined  firmness  of  the  soldier,  ouch 
was  ti^e  origin  of  the  lamous  Ironsides,  the  nucleus  of  that 
umncihle  army  whidi  gave  numerous  vietories  to  the  parliament^ 
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4Uid  carried  Cromwell  to  the  supreme  goyemmeDt  of  the  realm.* 

58.  Waller's  Plot.  Afler  the  capture  of  Beading,  parliament 
-was  more  occupied  with  its  iiit(  rnal  dissensions  than  with  the 
proceedings  of  its  enemies.   The  Presbyt'erians  had  long 
aemanded,  and  had  been  promised,  an  assembly  of  divines,  ^^^^y  ■ ' 
to  reform  the  church.    This  assembly  was  now  convoked 

.  {June),  but  the  parliament  named  121  members,  and  associated 
with  them  30  -  of  its  own  members ;  and  would  not  allow  it  to 
assume  any  independent  authority. 

A  few  days  before  this,  the  war  party  was  considerably 

.  Btrengthened  by  the  discovery  of  Waller's  Plot — ^a  scheme  for 
making  a  strong  Royalist  demonstration  in  London ;  and  for  the 
purpose,  it  wsi^^  said,  of  seizing  the  Tnwer,  arre^jtin!::  the  leaders  of 
both  houses,  and  introducing  the  Kind's  troojis  into  the  city. 
This,  however,  was  the  desiq^n  of  only  the  more  deterinined  of 
the  conspiratorp,  for  some  eontcinplat^d  no  more  than  the  I'ctiisal 
of  the  very  heavy  taxes  which  the  parliament  imposed  Myinn  tlie 
citizens;  others  wanted  to  ])resent  petitions  for  ])oace  to  })oth 
houses;  and  others  went  nn  further  than  t lie  attempt  to  fornt  a 
moderate  party,  which  should  "stand  in  the  L'ap,  an<i  unite  the 
Kiufj  and  the  parliament."  The  reputed  leader  \\as  Edmund 
AV^aller,  the  poet,  \\\\\\  whom  w^re  leagued  several  members  of 
both  houses;  and  Lord  Falkland,  the  King's  secretary,  was  in 
correspondence  with  them.  LTpon  the  detection  of  this  conspiracy, 
the  two  houses  took  an  oath  not  to  lay  down  arms  so  long  as  the 
papists  now  in  arms  should  lie  proticted  from  the  justice  of 
parliament,  and  never  to  adhere  to,  or  willingly  assist,  the  forces 
raised  by  the  King  without  the  consent  of  both  houses.  Of  the 
prisoners  arrested,  seven  were  brought  before  a  court  martial,  of 
whom  five  were  condemned,  but  only  two  sufiered,  who  were 
executed  on  gibbets  before  their  own  doors.  Waller  saved  his 
life  by  the  most  abject  submission ;  he  was  fined  £10,000,  and 
ordered  to  travel  on  the  continent  (July,  1643). 

59.  The  Battle  of  Chal^nrove  Field,  and  the  Death  of  Hampden. 
During  these  proceedings,  Essex  had  removed  his  head-quarters 
from  Beading  to  Thame,  One  ni^ht,  through  information  received 
from  Cdptain  Ume,  a  renegade,  Bupert  surprised  Ohimnor  in  the 
rear  of  the  army,  and  killed  or  captured  the  greater  part  of  two 
regiments  that  lay  in  the  town  (June  18th).  On  the  first  alarm 
of  this  irruption,  Hampden  moved  a  force  of  infantry  and  cavalry 
to  CliiBelhaiDpton  Bridge,  to  intercept  the  prince's  retreat  across 
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tli0  Biver  Thame.  Bupert  drew  up  on  a  large  plain  called  Glial* 

Sove  Eield)  amidst  the  standing  corn,  and  in  the  first  charge 
ampden  received  his  death  wound,  Iiis  shoulder  bone  being 
broken  with  a  brace  of  bullets.  He  reached  Thame  almost 
fainting,  and  after  six  days  of  cruel  suffering,  breatlied  his  last, 
after  partaking  of  the  sacrament,  and  declaring  his  affectionate 
attachment  to  the  episcopal  church  of  England  (June  24th},  In 
his  last  hour  he  prayed  most  fervently  ibr  his  country. 
Lord,"  said  he,  "  save  my  bleeding  country.  Have  these  realms 
Hampden'.  cspecial  keeping.    Confound  and  level  in  the  dust 

last  prayer,  thosc  who  would  rob  the  people  of  their  liberty  and  lawful 
prerogative.  Let  the  King  see  his  error,  and  turn  the  hearts  of 
his  wicked  counsellors  from  the  malice  and  wickedness  of  their 
designs.    Lord  Jesu  receive  my  soid.''* 

60.  Disastrous  Position  of  the  Parliament's  Affairs  after  the 
Deatli  of  Hampden.  The  death  of  Hampden  was  ilie  prelude  to 
a  series  of  disasters  which  now  assailed  the  ])arliament.  The 
enemies  of  Essex,  in  leaving  his  army  deiicieut  of  evervthing,  had 
relied  with  too  much  confideDce  on  the  success  of  his  rivals. 
While  he  was  sending  messenger  after  messenger  to  demand 
supplies,  the  news  came  that  Lord  >\iirfax  had  been 
Ath«S>u  defeated  at  Athcrton  ]VI(Mn%  near  Bradibrd  (June  30th), 
*  by  XewcAstle;  thai  Sir  John  Ilotham  was  on  the  point  of 
surrendering  Hull  to  the  (Jueen  ;  tliat  Lord  Willoughby  could  no 
longer  defend  LincolnsbLre ;  and  that  the  Eastern  Counties 
Association,  the  great  bidvvai'k  of  the  parliament,  was  about  to  be 
thrown  open  by  the  enemy.  It  was  still  worse  in  the  south-west, 
where  Waller  and  his  lieutenants  incurred  defeats  in 


pow^  rapid  succession.  At  Bradock  Down,  Sir  Balph  Hopton 
»lld^SL^  totaQy  routed  his  forces  under  Euthen,  the  governor  of 
^  Plymouth,  and  disputed  with  him  in  person  the  yictox^f 
at  Lansdowne  (July  5th);  while  again  he  sunered  a  blood j  and 
disastrous  defeat  at  Eoundway  Down,  near  Devizes  (July  ISth)^ 
from  the  hands  of  Lord  Wilmot.  The  ParUamentarians  could 
malce  no  progress  in  Cornwall ;  for  the  bravery  and  ability  of  Sir 
Bevil  GbenviUe,  Sir  Balph  Hopton,  and  of  the  entire  gentry,  were 
so  admirable,  and  their  popularity  was  so  great,  that  the  King's 
cause  triumphed  here  for  a  long  time.  During  the  month  of  August^ 
surrender  ^  great  towus  ID  the  south-westem  counties  were 
of  nrM.  captured  by  the  Boyalists,  and  Bristol  was  surrendered 
by  l^athaniel  Fiennes,  its  governor  (July  25th).  While  every  day 
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thus  carried  to  London  tho  most  dislioartcning  news,  at  The  Queen 
Oxi'ord  f'onMence  was  restored  by  tlif  nrriv  fil  of  tho 
Queen  from  York,  with3,*HM)  men,  and  artillery  and  stores. 

Never  was  the  cause  of  tin?  ]);ir]iament  in  such  danger  as  now. 
Diviijious  nud  jealousies  liad  sprung  up;  the  fidelity  of  Essex  was 
unjustly  suspected,  whilst  his  imbecility  was  evident;  tho  death 
of  Hampden  was  an  imMiarable  misfori  inie;  and  Pym  was  already 
sinking  under  that  lai.il  <iis('ase  whieli  deprived  the  parliament  of 
his  unshrinking  decision  and  fortitude  in  the  following  d^o^ 
December,  just  at  the  time  when  they  were  most  needed. 
The  CommoDS,  howerer,  soon  showed  that  these  disasters  did  not 
«a8t  them  down,  and  they  at  once  adopted  measures  of  ^ence. 
The  Lords  took  advantage  of  them  to  make  a  solemn  protest  of 
llieir  fidelity  to  the  King,  and  to  make  proposals  of  peace.  But 
the  Commons  called  upon  them  to  come  to  some  decision  instantly 
with  regard  to  the  great  seal ;  and  on  their  refusal,  ordered  one 
to  he  engraved  on  their  own  authority,  bearing  on  one  side  the 
arms  of  Ikigland  and  Ireland,  and  on  the  other  a  representation 
of  the  House  of  Commons  sitting  at  Westminster,  without  any 

fmbol  to  indicate  the  Lords  (July).    About  the  same  time,  the 
ing,  flushed  with  his  suc^'esses,  published  a  declaration  ciuries 
(June  2i)th),  wherein  he  denied  the  two  houses  sitting  at  {^i^e"^^'^,',!"* 
Westminster  the  name  of  a  parliament,  a  title  which  lie  So'Siriu.** 
could  n  )  m  ore  take  from  them,  after  the  bill  he  had  passed, 
than  they  could  deprive  him  of  his  royal  title.*    This  proceeding 
shut  up  all  avenues  to  an  equal  peac-e,  and  it  was  soon  followed 
by  a  political  error  on  the  King's  part,  as  extraordinary  in  its 
character  and  as  miscliievous  in  its  tendency.    Three  peers  of  the 
moderate  j^arty,  the  Earls  of  Holland,  Bedford,  and  Clare,  dis- 
satisfied with  the  preponderance  of  the  violent  Action  in  the 
Oommons,  left  Westminstdr,  and  came  into  the  King's  quarters 
(August);  but  they  met  with  such  ungenerous  treatoient,  that, 
although  they  fought  in  the  royal  army  at  Newbury,  they  found 
their  position  intolerably  ingnominious,  and  they  returned 
to  Westminster,  after  three  months,  with  many  expressions  ^cf/^f^r" 
of  repentance,  and  stronc^  testimonies  to  the  evil  counsels  KinitbSf 
whi<^  prevailed  at  Oxford.    It  was  plain,  after  this,  that 
any  event  of  the  war  would  fail  to  restore  the  blessings  of  peace 
and  repose  to  the  country,  and  that  reconciliation  between  the 
King  and  parliament  was  simply  impossible,  f 

The  royal  proclamation  against  the  parliament  at  once  re-estah- 
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lislied  UDion  between  the  two  houfles,  and  on  the  5th  of  J uly  they. 
T6ted  in  concert  that  commissioners  should  proceed  to  Scotland,  to 
request  their  brethren  in  that  country  to  send  an  army  to  the 
Benpwed  succour  of  the  Protestants  in  England,  in  danger  of  falling 
tSr*' under  the  yoke  of  the  Papists.  It  was  also  resolved  to 
commont.  }iol(|  negotiations  with  the  King  until  he  witlulrew  his 
prn<']Hinatioii.  Entire  union  now  appeared  to  reign  among  all 
parties  in  the  capital ;  Essex's  army  was  reinforced  and  fully 
equipped;  Waller  was  publicly  thanked  for  his  courage,  and 
treated  with  lionour,  notwithstanding  his  reverses ;  anew  anny 
was  ordered  to  ])o  raised  in  the  eastern  counties,  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Manchester,  with  Cromwell  as  lieutenant-general 
(July  22nd) ;  ilotham  was  arrested  at  Hull  before  he  had  time  to 
surrender  that  fortress,  and  brought  to  tlie  Tower  (June),  and 
Lord  Fairfa.\  was  appointed  to  his  command.  Everything  that 
the  parliament  did,  proved  that  they  were  resolved  not  to  be 
defeated,  and  the  citizens  worked  at  the  fortifications  of  Lon  Juii 
with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  Yet  the  daubers  which  threatened 
The  Scots  them  still  increased ;  the  King's  successes  augmented  in 
■rslnJ'**^  every  direction  ;  the  commissioners  named  by  the  peers  to 
Buccourto  Scotland,  declined  to  act,  so  that  the  four  named  by 

pwUMMiik       Commons,  Yane  being  one,  had  to  go  alone,  and  they 
conld  only  go  by  sea,  the  roads  in  the  north  not  being  safe,  and 
Fairfax  not  strong  enough  to  give  them  an  escort.    In  the 
meantime,  the  King  published  a  milder  proolamatdon,  and  on  the- 
4tii  of  August  the  Lords  sent  six  resolutions  to  the  Commons,  to- 
form  the  rasis  of  a  new  treaty,  declaring,  in  a  haughty  tone,  that 
it  was  time  to  put  an.  end  to  the  calamities  of  tke  country.  The 
Commons,  on  a  division  of  94  to  65,  determined  to  take  these 
resolutions  into  considmtion,  but  tiie  lord  mayor,  PenningtoD, 
whom  the  King  hiMl,  excluded  from  all  pardon,  procured  an  address, 
from  the  common  council  against  peace,  and,  backed  by  a 
tumultuous  mob,  a  small  majority  was  obtained  against  concurring 
with  the  other  house.  ,  A  few  days  after  this,  another  mob,  chiefly 
composed  of  women,  endeavoiued  to  turn  the  tables  by  8unil£a^ 
violence;  but  the  military  were  ordered  out  against  then],  and 
several  were  killed  and  w  ounded.    It  was  in  consequence  of  these 
intestine  animosities  that  the  lords  above  mentioned,  as  w^  ast 
many  of  the  Commons,  went  over  to  the  King. 

6i.  The  Relief  of  Gloucester,  and  the  Battle  of  Newbury. 
The  war  party,  now  victorious,  proceeded  with  new  vigour  in 
heir  military  preparations ;  and  Essex,  having,  had  iiis  army 
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increased  to  14,000  men,  advanced,  by  forced  marches,  to 
Gloucester  (Aiit]jiist  24th),  which  the  King  had  been  closely 
blockading:  for  the  last  fortnight.  This  city  was  the  only  place 
remaining  to  the  parliament  in  the  west;  and  the  possession  nf  it 
by  the  Koyalists,  would  have  enabled  their  south-west t-rn,  northern, 
and  eastern  forces  to  communicate.  But  the  sound  of  Essex's 
cannon  broke  upon  them  w  itli  surprise ;  they  had  been  ent  irely 
ignorant  of  his  approach,  so  rapidly  had  he  marc  hed  ;  and  they 
at  once  retired  from  the  siege,  determined  to  dispute  his  return 
to  London.  Alfcer  relieving  Gloucester,  howeyer,  he  turned  aside 
to  Tewkesbury,  and  made  demonatrations  as  if  he  would  adyanoe 
to  Worcester.  By  a  forced  inarch  he  then  turned  towards  Ciren- 
cester, which  fell  into  his  hands ;  and,  after  sustaining  a  severe 
atteck  from  Bupert's  horse  near  Hunserford,  he  arrived  at 
Newbury,  where,  to  his  surprise,  he  found  the  enemy  occupying 
the  town  and  neighbouring  heighte,  and  the  road  to  London 
barred  against  him.  An  action  was  now  unaYoidahle ;  and  next 
morning  (September  20th),  at  daybreak,  Essex,  at  the  head  of  his 
advanced  guard,  took  the  principal  height ;  two  regiments  of  the 
royal  horse  thin  attacked  the  London  trainbands,  and  the  battle 
became  general.  Essex,  Skippon,  .Stapleton,  Merrick,  and  all  the 
Parliamentary  officers,  exposed  themschcs  on  foot  like*  connnon 
soldiers  ;  and  the  loyalists  also  charged  with  their  aecustonl(^d 
daring  and  impetuous  dash.  The  battle  raged  all  day,  and  both 
armies  passed  the  night  in  the  field;  but  in  the  uiuruing,  the 
King  allowed  Essex  to  march  through  Ni\\l)ury,  and  luuing 
ordered  Priitc*^  Rupert  to  annoy  the  rear,  retired  with  his  infantry 
to  Oxford.*  Four  earls  in  the  royal  army  fell  in  this  battle,  the 
youDg  Lord  Sunderland  and  the  accomplished  Earl  of  Carnarvon 
heing  among  them,  . 

But  the  greatest  loss  which  the  Boyalists  deplored  was  that  of 
Lord  Falkland,  perhaps  the  truest  patriot  of  that  age.  He 
had  no  business  m  the  battle,  but  had  volunteered  to  serve,  i-'^ni 
notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends.  For 
some  months  past  he  had  eagerly  sought  danger;  the  sufferings  of 
the  people,  the  greater  evils  he  foresaw,  the  anxiety  of  his  mind, 
the  ruin  of  his  hopes,  and  the  dread  he  felt  of  either  party  succeed- 
ing, plunged  him  into  bitter  despondency,  and  entirely  altered  his 
character.    Formerly,  he  was  amiable  and  kind  ;  brilliant,  gay,  and 
imaginative;  'dimple  and  upright  in  his  ways,  and  tasteful  and 
elegant  in  his  habits.   But  since  the  war  had  broken  out,  he  had 
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become  fixed  and  sombre  in  his  manner ;  had  grown  careless  in  hit 
attire,  and  would  sit  amongst  his  friends,  with  his  head  buried  in 
his  hands,  cr}'ing  "Peace!  Peace!"  Only  when  a  prospect  of 
negotiations  offered  did  he  resume  his  former  cheerfulness.  He 
dressed  with  unwonted  care  on  the  morning  of  the  battle,  saying 
they  should  not  lind  his  body  in  foul  linen.  "I  am  weary  of  the 
times,"  he  continued  ;  "  1  foresee  much  luiserv  to  mv  country  ;  but 
I  believe  I  .shall  be  out  of  it  before  night."'  He  fell  the  very 
be^iuuing  ol'  the  battle ;  his  friends  deeply  mourned  his  late  ;  the 
Cavaliers  were  iiidiiiereut ;  and  Charles  felt  himself  more  at  ease 
in  his  council.* 

In  the  following  month,  Cromwell,  Fairfax,  and  Manchester 
Battle  of  P^rttjrnied  many  signal  acts  of  service  in  Lincolnshire, 
waubjf  and  the  neighbouring  counties.  The  forces  of  these 
three  leaders  etlected  a  junction  at  Boston  on  the  9th  of 
October,  and,  on  the  12th,  they  defeated  a  numiM'ous  body  of 
Cavaliers  at  Waisby  Field,  near  Horncastle,  witli  such  decided 
success,  that  Charles,  when  he  luard  of  it,  is  reported  to  have  said, 

I  would  that  some  would  do  me  the  good  fortune  to  brmg 
Cromwell  to  me  alive  or  dead."t 

62.  The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  Yane  and  his  fellow 
oommisraoners  arriTed  at  Edinburgh  on  the  9th  of  August,  where 
thej  were  receiyed  by  the  kirk  and  the  parliament  wilh  great 
honours.  The  Soots,  however,  with  their  natural  warine08» 
suspected  the  sincerity  of  the  English  parliament  in  their  pro- 
fessed devotion  to  the  kirk;  and  they  resolved  that»  in  any 
compact  which  should  be  concluded,  the  covenant  should  be 
adopted  upon  oath.  Accordingly,  when  the  n^otiations  began, 
Henderson,  the  moderator  of  the  general  assembly,  submitMl 
this  covenant  to  the  consideration  of  the  parliamentary  com- 
missioners. 

Its  tenns  botmd  the  two  nations  to  prosecute  incendUries  and  malignants ;  to 
prcscr\  e  the  King's  life  and  authority  in  defenceof  the  true  religion  and  Hberties 

of  both  kingdoms ;  to  extirpate  popery,  prelacy,  heresy,  schism,  and  profane- 
ne';*^ ;   and  to  estal)li^^h  a  conformity  of  doctrine,   discipline,   and  church 

govcrnnicuL  ihrouj^huul  the  island. 

The  last  clause  alarmed  the  commissioners,  for,  although  the 
majority  of  the  Parliamentarians  were  inclined  t  o  Presbyterianism, 
yet  there  was  a  numerous  and  active  party  amongst  them  fast 
rising  into  importance,  who  considered  all  ecdesiastical  authority 
an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  who  were,  therefor^ 

•  Claraidoik'B  Bebellion»  Book  YIL;  Qoliotfii  Eng.  Ber.,  M5*  f  Foratw'i  LiTM^  71.,  lis. 
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leaolutely  opposed  to  the  forced  establishment  of  any  ecclesiastical 
eyatem.  These  were  the  Iiide^^endeniSf  the  earliest  and  most 
strenuous  assertors  of  religious  toleration,  and  Yano  was  one  of 
their  foremost  men.     The  commissioners,  therefore,  objected  to 

this  la«t  ("laiise;  and,  after  enn<sid(^r:iblc  dtscti^sinn,  the  ap:rromcnt 
was  drawn  up  in  such  a  liappy  ainbin^iiity  of  lanij;iiaL!;t*  as  tn  '^Tiit 
all  parties,  and,  through  the  ob.stinary  of  Vane,  it  was  styh'd  ''a 
solemn  lectfjue  and  covpTiant,"  m  as  to  prevent  its  assiimiug  the 
character  of  a  purely  n  lii^ious  compact. 

In  this  new  form,  it  provided  that  the  kirk  should  be  prescrv'e<l  in  its  existing 
purity,  and  that  the  church  of  England  should  be  "  reformed  according  to  the 
Word  uf  God,"  which  the  Independents  would  interpret  in  their  own  sense,  and 

after  the  example  of  the  best  reformed  churdieSi"  among  which  the  Soots 
naturally  gave  theirs  the  fitst  place. 

The  league  was  unanimously  approved  of;    and  next  day 

{August  18th),  Scottish  commissioners  set  out  for  Loudon,  w  liere 

both  houses,  after  having  eonsidted  the  assembly  of  diviney,  also 

sanctioned  it    ."Se  ptember  18th).     A  week  after,  in  the  church  of 

St.  Margaret,  in  Westminster,  all  the  members  of  parliament, 

comprising  22S  commoners,  and  from  20  to  30  peers,  stood 

uncovered,  and,  with  hands  raised  to  heaven,  took  the  oath  of 

iidhesion  to  it^  first  verbally,  and  then  in  writing. 


n.     FROM  THE  COlSrCLlTSION  OF  THE  SCOTTISH 

ALLIANCE  TO  TiiL  .NEW  MOiJELLING  OF  TUB 
AEMY. 

63.  Tiinmph  of  the  Presbyterian  party.  The  joy  of  the  Pres* 
1)yterian8  was  now  at  itg  height.  Their  chief,  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
liad  sayed  the  parliament  by  his  kite  triumphs ;  the  Scottish  army, 
20)000  strong,  which  was  to  m>ss  the  boraers  as  soon  as  the  new 
year  set  in,  promised  them  unfiuling  support,  and  they  therefore 
looked  forward  to  the  acquisition  of  supreme  power  oyer  all  their 
opponents,  when  they  might,  at  thoir  discretion,  dispose  of  reform 
and  of  war,  and  suspend  either.  The  covenant  was  immodiatoly 
imposed  upon  all  civil  and  mihtary  officers,  and  upon  all  the 
beneficed  clergy.  The  assembly  of  divines  was  ordered  to  prepare 
a  plan  of  ecclesiastical  government ;  four  Scottish  ministers  were 
cal  led  upon  to  aid  them ;  and  committees  were  appointed  to 
investigate,  in  each  country,  the  conduct  and  doctrine  of  the  clergy. 
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Noarly  2,000  beneficed qlergy men  were  ejected  from  their  livings;* 
many .  who  had  hitherto  ccnoperated  with  the  Presbyterians, 
DepTifsiifltt  ^^^^  Anabaptists,  the  Browuists,  the  Independents^ 
Mt!i^i8hed  to 11(1  themselves  suddenly  subjected  to  persecution  and 
cierKj.  inipri.sonment,  and  all  \vho  refused  to  subscribe  the 
covenant  were  deprived  of  hoUUng  any  oiiice,  and  of  exercising 
the  simplest  rights  of  citizenship.  The  parliament,  from  the 
Aurferity  ^giii^i^^S  the  war,  had  ordered  all  theatres  to  be 
Jji^j™  closed,  but  they  now  extended  the  prohibition  to  all  the 


po^jiilur  games  which  had  been  practised  for  ages  on  the 
Sundays  and  holidays  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  if  even  children 
infringed  the  order  by  any  natural  ebullition  of  inlautiue  mirth, 
their  parents  were  fined  for  each  offence.  While  the  Presbyterians 
thus  manifested  a  remorseless  and  indiscriminate  bigot r)'  in 
matters  of  religion,  they  displayed  an  ardent  zeal  for  war.  Holies, 
Glynn;  Maynard,  and  others  of  their  leaders  who  had  shortly 
he&>Te  meditated  retirement  from  public  life,  or  had  been  adyocfttes 
of  peace,  now  ezdted  the  people  to  greater  efforts;  tiieir  party 
had  never  appeared  bo  energetic,  or  so  certain  of  the  permanent 
possession  of  power.  But  their  down&ll  was  nigh  at  hand. 
rrom  the  very  first  they  had  been  agitated  by  contrary  feelings* 
oaoaet  of  ^  dimwh  tiicy  sought  a  reform  ardently  and  sincerely. 
It*  dMUM.  F^byterian  system  they  considered  as  the  only 

Intimate  church  goremment  which  could  exist  by  divine  right, 
or  the  laws  of  Christ.  Hence  they  insisted  upon  the  establishment 
of  this  system  without  any  limitation,  and  at  whatever  price.  In 
politics,  on  the  contrary, .  their,  ideas  were  vague  and  their 
mtentions  temperate.  They  sought  not  the  destruction  of  the 
monarchy,  though  they  fought  against  the  King ;  they  were  not 
opposed  to  a  limited .  prerogative,  nor  to  the  existence  of  an 
aristocracy.  Having  no  men  of  genius  or  ability  amongst  their 
ranks  who  eould  act  as  leaders  in  a  crisis  like  the  present,  they 
had  been  compelled  to  ally  themselves  with  the  political  reformers 
or  Constitutionalists,  who,  being  inclined  to  a  moderate  £pisoo{mBy» 
were  opposed  to  their  views  of  religious  revolution.  Their  union 
with  this  party,  the  leaders  of  which  were  amongst  the  greatest 
men  of  the  age,  comprehending  such  men  as  Pym,  Hampden, 
Rudyard,  St,  John,  and  Hyde  and  Falkland  until  the  war  broke 
out,  was  therefore  only  complete  on  the  question  of  political 
reform.  But  at  the  end  of  1G43  all  legitimate  political  ri^form  was 
accomplished;  abuses  no  longer  existed,  and  there  was  consequently 
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no  further  work  for  the  two  parties  to  transact  in  union.  The 
religious  revolution,  however,  had  scarcely  begun.  The  crisis  had 
therefore  arrived  when  the  iutijrnal  defectss  of  the  dominant  })arty, 
and  the  incoherence  of  its  composition,  principles,  and  designs, 
must  inevitably  become  mamlest.  Every  day  revealed  that  it  was 
obliged  to  adopt  contrary  measures.  What  it  sought  in  the 
church  it  rejected  ^  in  the  state ;  while  it  invoked  democratic 
principles  and  passicms  against  the  bishops,  it  summoned 
monarchical  and  aristocratical  maxims  and  influences  agalpst 
rising  republicanism;  while  it  preached  up  innovations,  it  cursed 
innovators ;  it  persecuted  the  hishops  in  the  name  of  liberty,  at 
^e  same  time  thaJb  it  punished  the  Independents  in  the  name  of 
power;  and  while  it  arrogated  to  itself  the  privilege  of  insurrection 
and  tyranny,  it  declaimed  against  both.  Just  at  the  crisis,  also, 
of  its  fortunes,  it  was  deprived  of  the  adyice  and  leadership  of 
those  great  political  reformers  who  had  so  powerfully  served  it, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  lords,  to  whose  interests  it  was  not 
opposed,  daily  left  their  seats,  and  retreated  either  into  private 
life  or  to  the  court  at  Oxford.  Another  circumstance  which 
hastened  on  its  ruin,  was  the  responsibility  which  attached  to  it 
for  all  the  evils  and  shortcomings  of  the  l&at  three  years  during 
which  it  had  been  in  the  ascendant,  and  especially  for  the  failures 
which  the  parliament  had  experienced  since  the  beginning  uf  the 
war.  Thus  there  only  wanted  an  opportunity  for  new  rulers  with 
new  principles  to  seize  tlie  direction  of  atl'airs.* 

64.  Rise  of  the  Independents.   Long  before  the  commencement 
of  the  troubles,  when  the  Presbyterians  only  began  to  betray  their 
intention  of  imposing  upon  iSke  national  church  a  republican 
constitution,  ana  of  maintaining  it  by  the  force  of  authority,  the 
Independents,  Brownists,  and  Anabaptists,  openly  demanded  wh 
a  national  church  should  exist  at  all,  and  by  what  title  any  power 
had  a  right  to  bend  Christian  consciences  beneath  the  ywce  of 
Uniformity*   Every  congregation  of  the  faithful,  they  said,  was  a 
true  church,  over  which  no  other  church  could  justly  exercise 
authority;  and  that  it  had  a  right  to  choose  its  own  Tbeinde-  * 
ministers,  regulate  its  own  worship,  and  govern  itself  by 
its  own  laws.    The  principle  of  the  hberty  of  conscience,  ilil^rty "V'^'^ 
thus  proclaimed,  was  treated      a  crime,  or  as  madness,  c*'"*^'^'^*^*- 
aiid  Episcopalians  and  Prrsbyterians  alike  proscribed  it.    On  the 
11th  of  June,  1643,  parliament  issued  an  ortlin.'uice  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  down  the  publications  which  the  independents  were 
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constantly  sending  forth,  find  the  tcrniH  of  it  went  so  liar,  as  to 
abolish  the  liberty  of  tli''  press,  which  had  hitherto  been  tolerated, 
and  to  subject  to  a  strict  censorship  all  publirrttions  whatever. 
But  the  new  sects  evaded  and  defied  these  restrictions ;  every  day 
they  became  more  numerous;  and  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  there  arose  Antipa?dobap1  Quakers,  Antinomians, 
Fifth-monarchy  men,  Muj^gletonians,  and  many  others, 
enthusiasts,  philosophers,  and  freethinkers,  all  opposed  to 
the  malipiant  ]Kirty,  which  vainly  strived  to  stem  the  torrent  of 
the  revolution.  Henceforth  all  questions  took  a  new  turn.  While 
the  pohtical  reformers  directed  their  efforts  tu  the  reformation  of 
the  laws,  the  Presbyterians  to  the  establishment  of  the  kirk,  and 
both  respected  tradition  and  custom,  tlie  sectaries  disregarded 
jj^ip  tradition,  and  set  no  bounds  to  their  thouj^hts,  or  limits 
to  their  aspirations ;  the  philosophers  sought  truth,  the 
enthusiasts  the  Lord,  the  freethinkers  mere  success.  The  Presby- 
terians, it  was  said,  proscribed  royalty  and  aristocracy  in  ^e 
^uxeh;  whj  did  ibey  retain  them  in  the  state?  The  political 
Kformers  had  said,  that  if  the  King  and  Lords  refiised  to  assent 
to  a  beneficial  measure,  the  will  of  tiie  Commons  was  sufficient  to 
make  it  a  law ;  why,  then,  did  they  not  openly  ayow  this  doctrine, 
and  declare  the  soTereignty  of  Ihe  people  to  be  the  basis  of 
government?  By  what  right  did  the  clergy  exd^se  authority? 
Every  faithful  man  was  a  minister  for  those  around  him,  whxm 
he  could  influence  by  persuasion,  preaching,  teaching,  and  prayer, 
and  the  Lord  alone  ekose  ttid  consecrated  his  sunts,  and  intrusted 
them  \^ith  his  mission,  like  the  prophets  of  old.  Thus  arose  the 
Independents,  who,  &r  less  numerous  and  fiir  less  deeply  rooted 
in  the  national  soil  than  the  Presbyterians,  were  destined  to  obtain 
ascendancy  over  them,  because  they  professed  more  systematic 
and  definite  principles.  It  was  one  of  those  glorious  crises  when 
men  are  seized  with  the  sublime  ambition  of  having  truth  on  their 
aide,  and  are  able  to  prove  it.  The  Presbyterians  were  unable  to 
meet  this  test,  because  they  depended  upon  the  authority 
*  tSSS  traditions  and  laws,  and  not  upon  principles,  and  they 
we^unabie  therefore  could  not  repel  the  arguments  of  their  rivals  by 
ttwind*.    mere  reason.    There  was  no  contradiction  between  the 


rolip^ious  and  political  systems  of  the  Independents ;  like 
the  sect  from  which  they  took  their  name,  they  held  liberty  of 
conscience  to  be  a  fundamental  maxim,  and  the  immensity  of  the 
reforms  they  proposed,  the  vast  uncertainty  of  their  designs, 
.aliowed  men  of  various  objecta  to  range  beneath  their  banners. 
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Lawyers  and  Erastiana,  as  Whitelocke  and  Selden,  joined  them*, 
in  the  hope  of  depriving  the  eoelesiaaticB,  their  rivab^  of  all 
jniisdietion  and  power.   Liberal  pablidata  contemplated,  by  their 
aid,  the  formation  of  a  new,  <uear,  aim^  plan  of  legislation, 
which  should  deprive  the  la^^yer8  of  their  enormous  profits,  and 
immoderate  power;  Harrington  could  dream  among  them  of  ^ 
society  of  sa<4es ;  Algernon  bidney  of  the  liberty  of  SSparfca,  or  of 
republican  liome;  Lilburne  of  the  restoration  of  the  old  Men  of  an 
Saxon  laws;  Harrison  and  the  Millenarians  of  thecominp^  fSntV' 
of  Christ ;  even  Henry  jMarten  and  Peter  Went  w ortli,  i,'|,ie,iil?* 
the  7nt>n  fifiio  principles,  wt^re  tolerali'd  Iwause  of  their 
daring  ;  and  all  factious,  whether  republican  or  levellers,  reasoners 
or  visionaries,  fanatics  or  men  of  ambition,  were  admitt<?d  to 
the  rank^  of  this  formidable  party.    Milton  lent  to  its  aid  the 
astonishing  i'orce  of  his  genius,  ntnl  ui  his  immortal  *'  Arenpngitiea," 
anticipated,  in  words  of  lire,  iis  acqiiisiliun  of  power,  and  the  i'all 
of  the  Presbyterians.    Vane  guided  it  by  his  profound  statesman- 
ship, and  Cromwell,  ere  long,  placed  an  invincible  army  at  its 
command.   Such  was  the  £me  now  &st  arraying  itself  against 
tiie  Presbyterians*^ 

65.  Diaaemdona  at  Oiford:  Charlea'a  ConreBpondence  mth 
the  Irish  Rebels.  These  dissensions  at  London  were  publicly 
known  at  Oxford,  where,  indeed,  everything  that  was  done  in 
parliament,  or  by  the  Committee  of  Safety,  was  regularly  reported. 
JBut  unfortunately  for  the  King,  discord  was  as  great  in  his  court, 
as  it  was  in  the  capital ;  and  it,  was  also  more  fatal :  for  in  Ivondon 
it  precipitated,  while  in  Oxford  it  paralysed,  the  progress  of  things* 
The  Cavaliers  caballed  and  intrigued  against  each  other;  each 
blamed  the  nihcv  for  the  late  disastrous  enterprise  against 
Gloucester;  tlie  council  complained  of  the  disorderly  conduct  of 
the  army  :  the  army  insolently  defied  the  council  ;  Prince  Rupert 
was  foruKiUy  commissioned  by  the  King  to  olx'y  no  orders,  even 
on  the  field  of  battle,  but  those  which  Charles  himself  gave,  which 
excited  the  jealousy  of  all  the  great  lords,  while  they  were  disgusted 
with  the  prince's  arrogant  and  uncouth  behaviour.  Hyde  and  ih& 
councU,  again,  were  continually  foiled  by  the  Queen,  so  that  no 
project  was  oyer  carried  out  with  perfect  unanimity. 

In  the  midst  of  these  embarrassments,  Cbarles  heard  with  alarm 
of  tiie  newly-formed  aUiance  between  the  two  kingdoms.  He 
immediately  ordered  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  to  mm  the  most 
liberal  promises  to  the  Scots  to  deter  them  fnmi  aiding  tba 
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parliament  ;  but  the  hollowness  and  insincerity  of  these  ofTers 
were  soon  made  manifest.  The  Scottish  troops  quartered  in 
Ulster  had  arrested  the  Earl  of  Aotrim,  and  had  found  upon  his 
person  documents  which  proved  that  he  and  Montrose  had  agreed, 
during  their  late  interview  with  the  Queen  at  York,  to  transport 
into*^  {Gotland  an  army  of  Irish  Boman  Ctaitholics,  which,  in  concert 
with  a  Highland  £:>rce,  should  make  a  diversion  in  &T0ur  of  the 
King,  and  thus  prevent  the  march  of  the  Scottish  army  across  the 
border.  AntrinPs  papers  further  revealed,  that  the  King  was  in 
isbnstant  correspondence  with  the  Irish  rebels.  The  insurrection 
in  Ireland  had  now  for  a  long  time  ceased  to  present  those  hideous 
excesses  which  had  marked  its  commencement.  A  sovereign 
Thftewindi  coundl,  established  at  Kilkenny  (November  14th,  1642), 
cfKiikeimy.  governed  it  with  prudence  and  regularity,  and  an  oath 
bad  been  taken  in  imitation  of  the  Scots,  for  the  protection  and 
liberation  of  the  Catholic  worship,  and  the  lawful  immunities  and 
liberties  of  the  isliind,  and  for  the  defence  of  the  sovereign  and 
his  authority.  This  supreme  council  immediately  placed  itself 
in  communication  with  the  King,  and  assured  him  of  their  loyalty. 
Charles  listened  to  their  assurances,  and  on  the  Idth  of  September 
<5oncludod  a  year's  truce  with  them,  the  insurgents  agreeing  to 
pay  £J30,000  in  money  and  provisions  for  the  use  of  the  royal 
army.  The  Earl  of  Ormond,  the  royal  commander-in-chief  in 
Ireland,  then  sent  over  to  Cliarles  ten  regiments,  live  of  which 
landed  at  Bristol,  and  five  at  Chester. 

66.  The  "Antic"  or  "Mongrel"  Parliament  of  Oxford.*  These 
transactions  with  the  Irish  rebels  excited  against  Charles  the 
hatred  of  many  who  had  hitherto  shown  respect  to  his  name, 
because  of  the  duplicity  which  it  betrayed,  and  of  the  lavour  he 
was  thus  showing  to  papists.  When  he  was  informed  of  this 
change  of  feeling,  he  was  indignant  that  any  one  should  thus 
judge  him  by  his  acts  and  not  by  his  words;  and  sending  for 
Hyde,  his  chancellor,  he  declared  his  intention  of  again  issuing 
a  proclamation  depriving  *'  those  rebels  at  Westminster  of  the 
name  and  honour  of  a  parliament."  But  that  wise  statesman 
dissuaded  him  from  his  purpose,  questioning  his  right  to  do  so 
after  the  act  which  he  had  passed.  Instead  of  this,  ho\\  eTer, 
Charles  soon  after  summoned  both  houses  to  meet  him  at  Oxford 
on  the  22nd  of  January,  1644,  on  which  day  43  peers  and  118 
commoners  assembled  obedient  to  his  summons.  Their  first 
measure  was  a  letter  directed  to  Essex,  requesting  him  to  convey 

*  The  parliament  at  Londou  called  this  assembly  the  antic  (for  anti)  paiiiameut* 
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to  those  "by  whom  he  waa  trusted"  their  earnest  desire  for 
negotiations.     But  Essex  refused  to  act  as  their  mediator,  on 
which  Charles  himself  addressed  the  parliament  at  Westminster,* 
j$xkd  requested  negotiations  in  the  name  of  the  parliament 
assembled  at  Oxford  (March  3rd).   But  the  two  houses  considered 
this  mcssa£;e  as  an  insult,  boeaiiso  it  implied  that  they  were  not  a 
full  and  free  convention  of  parliament.    Mutual  recriminations 
followed,  and  tho  Oxford  Parliament  put  an  end  to  all 
furfher  correspondence  by  passing  a  resolution  declarin^j  v^Tt*"" 
the  members  at  Westminster  traitors  to  the  King  and  deciai^"'  * 
kingdom.    After  voting  a  few  taxes  and  loans,  this 
extraordinary  assembly  was  dissolved  (April   16ih).     It  had 
scarcely  broken  up  when  Charles  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Queen, 
in  which  he  said  he  was  glad  he  had  at  last  got  "  rid  of  this 
mongrel  parliament,  the  haunt  of  cowardly  and  seditious  motions.*^ 
67.  FarliamentBtfy  Victoties  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Campaign. 
1644.  Botii  parties  now  prepared  for  another  campaign  with 
additional  exasperation  of  mind,  and  a  keener  desire  of  rerenge. 
This  campaign  opened  with  unfavourable  auspices  for  the  King. 
The  five  Irish  regiments  which  had  landed  at  Chester  (November, 
1643),  after  six  weeks  of  Success,  were  defeat<jd,  and  victorie«of 
almost  entirely  cut  to  pieces,  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  Ni^Sfielf 
under  the  walls  of  Xantwich  (January  2oth,  1644).    In  "^dseiby. 
the  north,  the  Scots,  inuh^r  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Leven, 
had  crossed  the  border  (.Tanuary  l(Uh),  and,  durlnii;  the  absence 
of  Lord  Newcastle,  who  set  forward  to  me(^t  them,  Fairfax  .attain 
defeated  a  body  of  Koyalists  at  Selby  (April  IHh),  which  compelled 
Newcastle  to  fall  back  upon  i'ork  (April  19th),  quickly  pursued 
by  the  Scots,  who  eiiected  a  junction  with  Fairlkx,  and  laid  siege 
to  the  city.    In  the  eastern  counties,  a  new  army  of  14,000  men 
was  forming,  under  Manchester  and  Cromwell ;  and  in  the  south. 
Sir  William  Waller  gained  an  unexpected  victory  over  Sir  ^  ,„^r 
Balph  Hopton  near  Alresford,  in  Hampshire  (March  Hoitinat 
29th).   A  few  unimportant  advantages  in  Nottingham-  Aimfcitf. 
shire  and  Lancashire,  obtained  by  rnnce  Bupert,  among  which 
were,  the  deleat  of  the  parliamentiury  armj  at  Newark,  the  capture 
of  Stockport,  Bolton,  and  Liverpool,  and  the  raising  of  the 
siege  of  Latham  House,  which  had  been  gaUantly  defended  for 
eighteen  months  by  Charlotte  de  la  Tremouille,  the  brave 
Oountess  of  Derby,  were  all  that  Charles  could  boast  of  in 
compensation  for  these  numerous  losses;  while  insubordination 
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and  disorder  dailj  increased  in  the  Boyalist  camp*  On  the 
contrary,  the  measures  of  the  parliament  were  mnro  energetic 
j^p^g^,^^  than  ever;  a  new  committee  for  both  kingdoms  was 
Sf  the'^  appointed,  ^ith  almost  absolute  po\^-er,  in  spite  of  the 
Commons  oppositiou  of  the  lords  (February  IGth);  money  was 
plentiful;  fiimilie.s  denied  tlicmsclves  of  one  meal  a  week,  and  gave 
the  value  of  it  to  parliaincni  ;  this  olfering  was  soon  converted 
Imposition  '^^^  compulsory  tax;  and  excise  duties,  till  then 
ofexcbe.  unkuown  in  England,  were  imposed  upon  wine,  cider,, 
beer,  tobacx^o,  and  many  other  oonunodities  (May  and  July,  1644), 
while  a  committee  for  sequestrating  the  estates  of  the  Koyalists 
was  in  full   activity.     With  the  aid  of  these  resources,  the 

parliament  now  supported  five  great  armies  ;  20,000  men, 
Uimenury  Under  WalkT  and  Essex,  for  the  midland  and  western 

counties ;  14,000,  under  Lord  Manchester,  w  ith  Cromw  ell 
as  second  in  command,  for  the  eastern  counties ;  and  6,000,  under 
Fairfax  and  his  father,  for  co-operating  with  the  Scots,  21, 000 
strong,  ill  the  north.  These  forces  amounted  to  more  than 
60,000  men,  against  wlium  Charles  could  only  iiiu^ter  10,000  at 
Oxford,  14,000  under  Newcastle,  besides  the  Irish  auxiliaries,  and 
the  garrisons  and  Hying  bands  which  supphed  him  at  his  need. 

68.  Battle  of  Marston  Moor.  The  great  battle  of  the  campaiga 
was  generally  expected  to  come  off  between  the  two  armies  which 
lay  in  the  yidnity  of  Oxford  and  London,  and  both  Waller  and 
Essex  laid  siege  to  Ox&rd  with  the  hope  of  capturing  the  King. 
But  Charles,  by  one  of  those  skilful  manosuTres  wnich  he  firequent]^ 
made  during  the  war,  passed  through  the  hostile  armies  with 
7,000  men,  and  reached  Worcester  in  safety  (June  6tb).  Waller 
was  ordered  to  pursue  him ;  but  he  was  no  match  for  GharleB  in 
Charles  g^ncralship,  and  in  a  few  days  the  latter  was  again  in 
wal^at  after  defeatmg  his  pursuer  at  Oropredj 

grop^dy    Bridge,  in  Buckinghamshire  (June  29th),  he  set  off  in 
^'     pursuit  of  Essex,  who  had  been  ordered  to  march  iaiock 
Dorsetshire. 

During  these  rapid  movements,  Charles  had  received  despatches 
from  York,  informing  him  of  the  dangerous  position  of  that  dty. 
He  immediately  ordered  Prince  Eupert,  who  was  then  in  Lanca- 
shire, to  march  at  once  to  its  relief.    The  prince  obeyed,  and  on 
the  30th  of  June>  haying  crossed  the  Ouse  over  Thornton  Bridge^ 
at  Boroughbridge,  relieved  the  beleaguered  city  oai 
north  side,  and  safely  joined  his  army  of  20,000  men  with 
the  forces  under  Kewcastle.    The  besi^ers,  who  had 
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iDVPHted  the  city  on  the  western  side,  broke  up  their  works  as  he 
a])[)r()ached,  and  fell  back,  first  to  Marston,  and  then  to  Tadcaster, 
m  order  to  prevent  Kupert's  apprehended  irruption  into  the  easterii 
counties.  Th«  next  day  (July  2nd),  in  opposition  to  the  advice 
of  Newcastle,  Rupert  left  the  city,  crossed  tlie  river  at  Poppleton, 
by  a  bridge  of  boats  which  he  had  taken  from  the  enemy  the  night 
before,  and  came  up  with  the  parliamentary  army  on  Marstian 
Moor.  Discord  had  been  strongly  workiDg  in  both  camps.  The 
SootB  weie  for  retreating,  the  English  for  fighting:  Neweastle 
wished  to  wait  till  an  expected  reinforoement  of  3,000  men  had 
arriyed,  and  till  the  dissensions  of  the  enemy  had  ripened  into 
mater  bitterness;  Bapert  was  resolved  to  attack,  saying  Uie 
King's  orders  admitted  of  no  deby. 

Both  armies,  according  to  the  military  tactics  of  the  age,  were 
drawn  up  in  line;  the  infantry  in  three  divisions,  with  strong 
bodies  fit  cavalry  on  each  flank.    The  royal  army  spread 
themselves  along  the  moor,  for  about  two  miles  in  len^h ;  th^rc^^ 
Rupert's  forces  forming  on  the  right,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Newcastle's  on  the  left.    The  left  wing,  which  rested  on  some 
broken  ground  covered  with  gorse,  consisted  of  -1,000  horse,  with 
reserves  under  General  Goring,  Sir  Charles  liucas,  and  iSir  John 
Urrie,  who  had  already  changed  sides  twice  during  the  war.  The 
right  was  under  Kupert  himself,  and  consisted  of  5,000  picked 
horse,  besides  some  reserves  of  foot.    The  centre  or  main  battle, 
composed  of  foot,  was  under  Lieut^^u  ant-General  King;  Newcastle's 
famous     Whitt^coats "  were  on  the  left  of  this  body,  u.nd  the  Blue 
regiment  of  foot  was  in  reserve.    Twenty-live  pieces  of  artillery, 
were  ranged  along  the  whole  line. 

On  the  ParHament  side  the  right  wing,  consisting  of 
Lord  Fairfez's  army,  composed  of  6,000  horse  under  Sir  mmMitiir 
Thomas  Fkurfox,  three  regiments  of  Scotdi  horse,  and 
Eairfiu's  English  foot — ^the  men  of  Yorkshire  and  the  northern 
counties — ^with  some  Scotch  foot,  rested  on  the  village  of  Long 
Marston,  and  was  protected  by  broken  ground,  intrenched,  as  it 
were,  by  lanes  and  hedges.  The  left  wing  occupied  the  village  of 
Tockwith,  a  mile  and  a  half  £rom  Marston,  and  consisted  of  the 
Earl  of  Manchester's  army  from  the  Associated  Counties,  under 
the  general  command  of  Lieutonant-General  Cromwell.  It  was 
composed  of  three  brigades  of  foot,  under  Major-General  Crawford, 
and  of  5.000  liorse  under  Cromwell's  inunediate  command,  backed 
by  some  tScotch  horse  under  David  Leslie,  and  flanked  on  the 
right  by  a  body  of  dragoons.    The  centre  was  occupied  by  the 
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Earl  of  Leven's  Sfoteh  foot,  under  his  lieiiteiiant-p^eneral,  John 
Baillie,  Bupported  by  the  Earl  of  Manc])ester\s  Englitsh  foot  in 
reserve.  The  whole  of  the  Parliamentary  annj  was  strongly 
polled  on  a  rising  ground,  w  hich  coiuiiiauded  a  full  view  of  the 
enemy's  movements  on  the  moor  iu  their  front.  A  broad  and 
deej)  ditch  separated  the  hostile  armies. 

Ey  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  two  armies  were  thus 
drawn  up  iu  battle  array;  the  numbers  on  both  sides 
'  being  nearly  equal — about  24^000  men.    About  five 
o'doek  tiiere  was  a  general  silence*  eaeh  army  expecting  its 
opponents  •to  begin  the  charge.   This  continued  till  seven;  when 
fl  movement  in  GSromweU's  forces  having  caused  Bupert^s 
musketeers  to  fire  upon  them,  a  general  eugagement  was  brought 
on,  the  Eojalists  rushing  on  without  bands  and  scads,  with  their 
6Ey,    God  and  the  King ; "  and  their  opponents,  with  white  paper 
or  handkerchiefs  in  their  hats,  crying    God  with  us."    Mt&r  a 
sharp  combat,  Eupert's  cavalry  gave  way,  and  fled  along 
Wilstrop-wood-side  "  as  fast  and  as  thick  as  could  be ; "  and  they 
did  not  draw  bridle  till  they  were  within  tho  walls  of  YoriE.  The 
infantry,  which  stood  next  them,  were  likewise  bi)rne  down,  and 
put  to  flight.    But  in  every  other  part  of  the  field  the  result  was 
Tenr  different.   Fairfax's  horse,  before  they  could  get  at  the  enemy, 
haa  to  ride  through  a  narrow  lane,  now  called  Moor-lane,  the 
hedges  on  each  side  being  lined  by  the  royal  musketeer-?,  who  did 
great  execution  among  them.    As  thf^y  rode  out  of  tlie  lane  by 
threes  and  fours,  the  loyalists  charged  tliem  in  a  body ;  and, 
although  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  broke  through  that  body  of  the 
enemy  which  he  charged,  and  pursued  them  a  ofood  w^ay  towards 
York,  the  rest  of  his  wing  was  defeated  ;  and  his  foot  was  thrown 
into  complete  disorder  by  the  furious  assaults  of  Newcastle's 
"Whitecoats.    The  royal  cavalry  on  the  right,  thus  victorious,  tuen 
suddenly  turned  upon  the  flank  of  the  main  body,  whose  front 
being  at  the  same  time  pressed  by  Newcastle  and  Xing,  the  whole 
centre  gave  way,  and  Leven,  conceiving  the  battle  utterly  lost, 
fied  irom  the  Held,  never  drawing  bridle  till  he  arri\  ed  at  Leeds. 
Others  of  the  fugitives  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  Hull,  Lincoln, 
Halifax,  and  Wakefield ;  and  intelligence  was  everywhere  spread 
that  the  Boyalists  had  gained  the  victory.   At  this  crisis  of  the 
fight,  Cromwell,  having  cleared  the  field  on  his  side,  and  taken  all 
Bupert^s  artillery  and  ammunition,  came  swe  pi:  g  round  to  that 
portion  of  the  ground  where  formerly  stood  the  fioyaUst  left.  He 
immediately  charged  up  the  hill,  against  the  victorious  cavalry  of 
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the  enemy,  and  carried  eTerythin|  before  him  till  he  fame  to  the 

Whitecoats,  who  obstinately  maintained  their  position;  but 
Manchester's  infantry  coming  up,  and  their  flank  being  attacked 
by  some  Scottish  horse,  they  were,  every  man  of  them,  cut  down 
in  rnnk  nm]  tile  as  they  for^.ht.  This  decided  the  fate  of  the 
battle;  and  the  Royalists,  hillierto  victorious,  were  fairly  swept  off 
the  field.  8uch  was  the  great  battle  of  Marstoii  Moor,  which 
extinguished  the  power  of  Charles  in  the  Tiorthern  counties. 
During  the  two  hours  it  continued,  the  lloyalists  lost  3,00()  slain, 
and  1,600  prisoners,  and  the  Parliament  about  2,00U  slain. 
Rupert  and  iSe\M'a«tle,  who  had  long  cherished  a  deeply-ruuled 
antipathy  to  each  other,  parted  the  next  niorning;  the  prince 
returned  to  bis  former  coiiuiiiind  in  the  western  countiop, 
the  earl  eiiibiLrki  li  at  .Scarbro'  and  retired  to  the  continent,  ijie^** 
York,  abandoned  to  its  fate,  capitulated  on  the  16th  of 
July  ;  and  the  combined  armies  then  separated.  Manchester  and 
Cromwell  returned  to  NottinghAmsbire ;  Eairfaz  lemained  in 
York ;  and  the  Scots,  under  Leven,  withdrew  to  Newcastle,  which 
they  reduced  after  a  short  siege.* 

69.  Capitulation  of  Essex's  Army.  The  Second  Battle  of 
Newbniy.  In  the  meantime  Essez  pursued  the  plan  he  had 
fsnned  of  dissolTing  the  association  of  Royalists  in  Somersetshire^ 
Devon,  and  Cornwall.  He  relieved  Lyme,  which  had  long  been 
besieged  by  Prince  Maurice,  and  then  a<iiranced  to  Exeter,  whither 
the  Queen  had  fled  \\  lien  Oxford  was  besieged.  At  his  approach 
she  &ed  to  Falmouth,  put  to  sea  with  a  squadron  of  rleinish 
yessels,  and,  escaping  the  keen  pursuit  of  the  English  fleet  from 
Torbay,  reached  in  safety  the  harbour  of  Brest  (July  15th). 
Regardless  of  the  Royalists,  whom  the  King  was  now  assembling 
in  his  rear,  Essex  pursued  his  march  into  Cornwall,  urged  on  by 
his  officers,  many  of  whom  had  large  estates  in  that  county,  of 
which  the  rents  were  lonpr  in  arrenr.t  At  J^estwithiel  he  received 
tw  o  letters,  one  from  the  Jvinpr,  soliciting  him  to  unite  his 
forces  vnth  the  royal  army,  and  then  compel  the  ])ai'li.iiiH  j.t  ,\';."prt^t1i^ 
to  submit  to  a  peace  which  should  secure  the  riuhls  and  i'*»"i'»™on*- 
liberties  both  of  the  sovereign  and  the  people;  ami  the  (tlher  from 
the  chief  Cavalier  officers,  pledging  themselve^^  to  draw  the  sword 
against  the  King  if  he  swerved  from  the  principles  avowed  in  his 

•  The  ftboy«  ftoeotmt  of  the  battia  of  Watston  Hoor  fs  taken  from  6aTiford*fl  "  Studlw 

and  Illustrations*  of  the  Groat  R-  Vicllion,"  and  is  vcrillod  by  Cromwoll's  L.'tl»>rs.  The 
•eoooiits  generally  given,  e.g.,  by  J^iiii^arci,  and  Forster  in  hb  Lives,  aie  incorrect. 

t  Guizot's  £og.  £s¥.»  239* 
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letter.  But  Essex,  on  this,  mm  on  all  o<'casionH,  was  proof  Hf^niTist 
all  temptations;   Iw  both  Iftter.^  to  the  parliament,  coldly 

replying  that  it  was  his  buwincsH  lo  fight,  thai  of  the  parliament  to 
negotiate  (August  6th).    Hid  position,  houcvi-r,  was  now  most 
critical.    He  was  cut  ott*  from  all  intercouiHt;  with  London,  and 
enelo««*d  between  the  Hf»a  and  the  combined  fon-es  of  thr  King, 
Prince  31aurjte,  and  Sir  Kichard  Grenville.    Waller  purposely 
delayed  to  march  to  his  relief,  while  the  Independent  leaders — 
Yane,  St,  John,  IretoD,  and  Cromwell,  |)roud  of  the  victory  the v 
bad  gained  at  Marston  Moor,  were  delighted  at  the  ruin  which 
was  certain  to  &U  upon  the  great  Presbyterian  g(;Qeral.   In  thia 
emergency  Essex  escaped  from  Fowey  by  sea  to  Portsmouth ;  the 
cavalry  had  already  burst  through  the  enemy^s  posts  and 
escaped ;  but  the  infantry  and  artillery,  under  SkippoD^ 
capitulated  (Septembc^r  Ist)  upon  somewhat  favourable 
conditions.    This  success  elevated  the  oopes  of  the  King,  who  at 
once  announced  his  intention  of  marching  to  London,  and  com- 
pelling  the  parliament  to  accept  peace.    But  the  energies  of  his 
opponents    were   not  at  all  exhausted.      Essex,   Waller,  and 
Manchester  soon  united  their  forces,  and  while  the  Royalists 
marched   through   Whitei'-hiirch    to   Nrw  buiy,   a  more 
w^i^J"    numerous  army  moved  in  a  j^aruUel  dinr  tion  through 
Basingstoke  to  Reading.    On  the  27th  of  October,  they 
**        encountered  eaeh  othr-r  acrain  at  iS'ewbiiry,  anrl  after  a 
long  and  obstinate  battle,  wliirh   was  fought  at  .Sluuv  on  the 
eastern,  and  at  Speen  on  the  vvehti:rn  bide  of  the  town,  the  King, 
fearing  to  be  surrounded,  assembled  his  troops  next  day  under  the 
protection  of  Donuington  Castle,  and  marched  towards  Walling- 
ford,  uijopposed  hf  the  enemy,  who  were  in  fiill  view  of  hia 
movement.   In  a  few  days  he  returned  with  a  more  numerous 
force,  and  safely  conveyed  all  his  artillerr  and  ammunition  from 
!Donnington  Castle  to  Wallingford,  and  thence  to  Oxford,  where 
he  took  up  his  winter  quarters  (November). 

Thus  disastrously  dosed  the  campaign  in  which  the  Parliamen- 
tarians had  w  on  the  great  victory  of  Marston  Moor.  The  army  of 
jBssez  and  Manchester  went  into  winter  cantonments  about 
i>iM«r.>ion.  Beading;  Cromwell,  lent  upon  resolute  changes, 
KrHamelftary  repaired  to  Londofi,  where  mutual  charges  of  cowarmce, 
•ominjiKiiT*.  (liHutfection,  or  ineapin'ity,  wrre  made  and  n'tort^-d  by 
the  lcad<'r.s  of  the  two  fact  ion.s  ;  and  the  dis.s'ni^ion.s  between  them 
grew  so  bitter,  that  utdcss  some  great  change  t<x>k  place,  it  was 
evident  the  King  would,  ere  long,  triumph  over  both* 
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70.  Enactment  of  the  Self-Denying  Ordinance.  The  chief 
quarrels  in  the  pariianientary  camp  had  originated  in  the  rivalry 
between  Essex  and  Waller  ;  but  those  in  the  army  of  MancheRter 
were  produced  by  relipous  jealousy.  ManclT^'^ter  was  a  Presby- 
terian, but  gentle  and  accoinniodating ;  while  Cromwell  and 
those  under  his  immediate  command  were  Independents.  The 
indulgence  which  his  men  enjoyed  scandalized  and  alarmed  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  Scots  commissioners  ;  who  were  furtlier  aniuiyed 
by  the  ridicule  which  the  Independents  threw  upon  the  conduct 
of  their  troops  at  Marston  Moor.  But  the  most  serious 
quarrel  was  that  between  Cromwell  and  Manchester.  S^^^jj 
The  former  openly  accused  the  earl  as  the  cause  of  the  5J^[^*,j,, 
&Lliire  at  Newbury,  charging  him  with  disafiection  to  the  '  ' 
parliament,  and  respect  for  the  King's  power  and  person.  The 
earl  repelled  the  imputation  with  warmth,  vindicated  his  conduct, 
:«nd  retorted  on  his  accuser  charges  of  insubordination,  &lsehood, 
and  treachery;  saying  that  on  the  day  of  battle  neither  he  nor  his 
.regiment  appeared  at  the  post  assigned  them  (November).  The 
Presbyterians  were  greatly  excited ;  for  a  long  time  they  had 
suspected  GSromwell  and  his  friends  of  a  design  to 
obtain  the  command  of  the  army,  to  abolish  the  House  Pre*byteriiiu 
of  Lords,  divide  the  House  of  Commons,  dissolve  the  m.^^i 
-covenant,  and  erect  a  new  government  upon  republican 
and  independent  principles.  To  defeat  this  project.  Holies, 
Stapleton,  Glynn,  Merriek,  and  the  chief  Presbyterian  leaders,  met 
at  Essex's  house,  where  they  proposed  to  denounce  Cromwell  as  an 
incendiary,  and  to  demand  his  punishment  according  to  the  late 
treaty.  But  Whitelocke  and  !^^aynard,  who  were  present,  replied 
that  the  proofs  they  had  were  insufficient  to  sustain  the  charge ; 
and  it  was  then  resolved  that  Manchester  should  ac<juse  him  before 
the  Lords  of  having  expressed  a  wish  to  reduce  the  peers  to  the 
rank  of  private  gentlemen.  This  charge  failed  also,  and  it  was 
then  found  expedient  to  leave  the  dreaded  lieutenant-general 
unmolested. 

The  Presb)i:erians,  foreseeing  their  fate,  tad,  during  this, 
sought  another  remedy,  and  sent  Lord  Denbigh  and  Whitelocke 
to  Oxford  to  commence  negotiations  for  peace.  After  some 
exchanges  of  prciiuiuiaries,  it  was  aL  last  iigreed  (December  and 
January),  that  commissioners  from  the  parliaments  of  both 
.kingdoms  and  the  King  should  meet  at  Uxbridge,  to  discuss  the 
4M)nditioos  of  a  treaty. 

But  while  they  tkuB  negotiated,  their  opponents  prepared  for 
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war.     On  the  9th  of  December,  when  the  commissioDers  had 
assembled  to  take  into  corisid(Tation  the  sutferings  oi  the  kingdom, 
and  to  devise  some  remedy  for  them,  Cromw*  II  rose  and  said  that 
the  blame  of  the  continuance  of  the  war  royled  witii  the  two 
houses,  who  could  not  be  expected  to    bring  it  to  a  speedy 
termination,  as  long  as  so  many  of  their  members  derived  wealtk 
and  authority  from  their  militfuy  commands.   His  real  object  im 
plain  to  every  one;  yiet  tlie  motion  winch  an  obscure  member 
^^^^     made  in  smmort  of  bis  speech,  "  that  no  member  of  either 
8eH;deny!ng  house  Bhoulo,  durinff  the  war,  enjoy  or  execute  any  office 
or  command,  ciyil  or  mihtary,  and  mat  an  ordinanoe 
shoidd  be  brought  in  to  that  effect/^  was  ooncuned  in  by  the  majority 
(although  Cb^omwell's  party  were  the  minority),  uid  when  an 
exemption  was  suggested  in  favour  of  Essex,  it  was  lost  on  a 
division,  by  27  Toices,  in  a  house  of  193  members  (December). 
Two  days  after  this,  when  the  ordinance  was  brought  forward,  the 
debate  was  long  and  violent,  and  was  renewed  four  times  in  one 
week.   It  was  immediately  rejected  by  the  Lords  (December  21st), 
but  under  such  conditions  nmt  another  ordinance  was  brought 
forward  and  passed  by  both  houses  (April,  1645). 

This  second  sdf-denying  ardtnaneet  as  it  was  called,  diffisred  from  Oie  above^ 

The  second  ^'^^  enacted  that  every  member  of  parliament  was  thereby  discharged 
fieir«deDyiB?  from  whatever  office,  civil  or  military,  that  had  been  conferred  by  the 
Ordinance,  authority  of  parliament,  after  the  expiration  of  forty  days.  The 
former  edict  was  prospective,  and  had  more  of  the  dharacter  of  a  law;  ik» 
prescribed  something  immediately  to  be  done,  and  no  more ;  it  left  the  general 
principle  as  before,  and  did  not  prevent  the  dischaiged  ofEoers  from  recovering^ 
their  offices  again.* 

By  this  enactment  the  army  was  "  new  modelled  and  was  made 
to  consist  of  7,600  horse  and  14,400  foot,  under  the  comTnand  of 

Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  as  lord-general,  and  Sldppon  as  major- 
general.  Fairfax  was  inyested  with  the  power  of  nominatiDg  all 
his  officers,  and  with  the  execution  of  martial  law.  No  mention 
was  made  in  his  commission  of  the  King's  authority,  or  of  the 
preservation  of  his  person.  The  post  of  lieutenant-general  was 
lefb  Tacant;  no  douht,  to  be  filled  up  by  the  appointment  of 
Cromwell. 

71.  Ecclesiastical  Occurrences  since  the  Beginning  of  the  War. 
It  will  be  convenient  for  us  now  to  notice  the  ecclesiastical 
proceedings  of  the  two  houses  at  Westminster.  The  patriot 
chiefs  were  not  guilLy  of  shedding  the  blood  of  their  religioua 

*  Godwbi'a  Hirt.  of     Ck>iiinioiiwealft]i,  VL,  41. 
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opponents,  except  upon  political  grounds.     They  directed  the 
hfttred  of  theit  xoUowers  against  ike  Bonum  Gbtliolics  as  o.thor 
tfa^DfltoiUenenuetofiTeedom;  and  the  parliament  devised  tniSMr'* 
an  oath  of  atjuration,  by  whicli  all  the  tenets  of  the 
Okuieh  of  Borne  were  renounced,  and  all  who  reftised  to  take  it 
were  fined  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  their  property. 

The  great  object,  howeyer,  of  the  Presbyterians,  was  the 
destruction  of  the  Episcopal  estahlishment,  and  for  this  purpose 
the  synod  of  divines  before  mentioned  was  assembled  at  West* 
minster,  June,  1643,  The  Presbyterians  formed  by  far  The  .mod 
l^e  majority  in  this  assembly;  but  the  few  Independents  "'d«»'»»e.. 
who  were  in  it  were  men  of  energy  and  talents,  veteran  disputants, 
eager,  fx\arlpss,  and  persioveriii';.  These  two  parties  watched  each 
other  with  jealousy.  On  such  questions  as  the  appointment  of 
fiist  days,  the  nuppression  of  public  and  scandalous  siny,  the 
prohibition  of  priestly  garments,  the  rtinoval  of  orcjans  from 
churches,  and  the  mutilation  or  destructiuu  of  monuments  deemed 
superstitious  or  idolatrous,  they  frencrally  agreed ;  but  when  they 
cauic  to  church  government,  they  iinii^ht  obstinately  and  fiercely. 
For  more  than  a  year  the  perseverance  of  the  independents 
prevented  the  synod  from  doing  anything  ;  at  the  same  time  that 
their  associate  Cromwell  ohtalned  from  the  Commons  an  order 
for  referring  a  plea  for  the  indulgence  of  tender  eonscienoes 
to  a  commit^e,  they  brought  in  a  like  motion  to  the  sjnod^  and 
the  oontrOYersy  which  thence  ensued  lasted  for  some  time.  At 
last,  on  the  3r()  of  January,  1645,  the  Prayer  Book  was  ahoHshed, 
and  a  book  entitled  "  Directions  for  Public  Worship,"  drawn  up, 
regoJating  the  order  of  the  service,  the  adminish^tion  of  the 
sacpaments,  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  the  visitation  of  the  sick, 
ftnd  the  burial  of  the  dead.  The  Scots  would  have  introduced 
the  practice  of  the  kirk  on  all  these  subjects,  but  the  English 
objected ;  and  accordingly,  the  form  of  a  liturgy  was 
carefully  avoided,  and  much  of  the  matter  as  well  as  the  J*^,"icj<iiy 
manner  of  divine  service  was  left  to  the  talents  or  the 
inspiration  of  the  minister.  The  Directory  was  forthwith 
sanctioned  by  parliament,  and  ordered  to  be  observed  in  all 
churches  in  both  kingdoms. 

A  week  after  this  (January  10th),  Archbishop  Laud,  who  had 
been  four  year;*  in  the  Tower,  was  executed  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two.  His  friends  had  begun  to  cherish  the  hope  that,  amidst 
the  din  of  arms,  he  might  be  forgotten,  and  suffered  to  descend 
peaceably  into  tiie  grave.    But  unfortunately,  the  rectoiy  of 
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Cbartham,  in  Kent,  became  vacanl^,  and  as  he  was  the  patron, 
the  Lords  ordered  him  to  appoint  one  person,  the  King  another 
(February,  1643).  He  hesitated  to  obey  either  of  the  commands, 
Bxecutioa  wh'ich.  the  Lords  sent  a  message  to  the  Commons  to 
arLaud.  expedit-e  his  trial.  A  cx)mmitt«e  was  immediately 
appointed,  and  Prynne,  who  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  his  former 
perse6utor,  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  collecting  evideooe. 
At  the  end  of  six  montiis  specific  articles  were  exhibited  against 
him,  relating  partly  to  those  papistical  innoyations  which  had 
nothins  of  a  political  character  about  them ;  partly  to  the  violent 
proceedings  m  the  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission  Court, 
wherein  Laud  was  very  prominent  as  a  councillor,  but  certainly 
without  any  greater  legal  responsibility  than  his  colleagues. 
The  Lords,  repenting  of  their  rash  message,  intimated  that  these 
duuges  contained  no  legal  treason;  but  when  the  Commons 
changed  their  impeachment  into  an  ordinance  for  the  archbishop's 
execution,  they  complained.  The  execution  of  this  aged  prelate 
was  the  most  unjustiiiable  act  committed  by  the  zealots,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  reproaches  of  the  Long  Parliament.  Laud  had 
amply  merited  punishment  for  his  tyrannical  abuse  of  power,  yet 
there  was  not  the  slightest  pretence  of  political  nocessity  for  his 
execution,  and  in  this  respect,  althonrrh  he  was  condemnofl  on  the 
same  gminid'^      Strallbrd,  his  punishment  was  nTijustiHiiljlc* 

72.  Negotiations  at  Uxbridge.  On  the  3Uth  of  January, 
the  coniTnissionervS  of  the  King  and  the  parliament  befrau  their 
negotiations  at  Uxbridge.  The  chief  royal  commission ers  were, 
Hyde,  Culpeper,  Nicholas,  Soiithanipton,  Capel,  and  Palmer,  nearly 
all  of  liom  w  ere  friends  of  peace.  Among  the  parliamentary 
commissioners,  Vane,  St.  John,  Prideaux,  and  the  Independent^^, 
alone,  entertained  other  vie\\s.  The  negotiations  were  to  last 
twenty  days  ;  the  subjects  for  especial  consideratiuLi,  were,  religion, 
the  militia^  and  Irelmid.  Each  point  was  to  be  discussed  in  rotation 
for  three  days,  until  the  time  was  expired.  The  parliamentary 
commissioners  demanded  that  Episcopacy  should  he  abolished,  and 
the  Birectoiy  substituted  for  the  Prayer  Book ;  that  the 
command  of  the  army  and  navy  should  he  vested  in  the 
two  houses ;  and  that  the  cessation  of  arms  lately  concluded 
with  the  Irish  rebels,  should  be  immediately  broken,  and  hostilities 
resumed.  In  the  discussions  which  ensued  upon  these  points,  it 
soon  became  evident  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  peace  were 
insurmountable :  &e  Presbyterians  insisted  upon  the  establishment 
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of  the  kirk ;  the  poIitieiaTis  upon  the  command  of  the  militia;  the 
Independents  upon  liberty  of  oonscience;   while  Charles  had 
promised  the  Queen  to  condude  nothing  wi<iiout  her  consent^  and 
only  wished  to  gain  time.   Desperate  at  seeing  the  negotiations 
€Dd  in  nothing  but  incessant  bitterness,  Hyde,  Southampton,  and 
the  friends  of  poaee,  concerted  a  final  effort,  and  endeaTouied  to 
obtain  irom  ihe  King  some  concessions.    He  at  last  yielded  so  far 
as  to  giye  up  the  coniniand  of  the  militia  for  some  years  to  com- 
missioners who  should  be  named,  half  by  the  parliament,  and  half 
by  himself.    But  during  the  night  he  received  a  letter  from 
Montrose,  wlio  had  been  achieving  brilliant  victories  on  a  small 
scale,  in  Scotland,  informing  him  that  he  had  signally  defeated 
Argyle  at  Inverlochy,  in  Lochaber,  on  the  2nd  of  February,  and 
that  as  thf?  whole  north  of  Scotland  was  at  his  foot,  he  should 
immediatolv  march  to  the  Ki nil's  relief.     When  8outh- 
ampton  went,  therefore,  next  morning  to  Charles,  for  final  !iud*[en*iy 
instructions,  to  his  astonishment,  the  King  withdrew  his  thirniiS*. 
pi*omised  cone*j8tiiou  ;  the  conferences  was  instantly  broken 
off,  and  the  sword  was  again  appealed  to.'*' 


in.  FROM  THE  STEW  MODELLING  OF  THE  ABMT 
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73.  Strength  and  Position  of  the  two  Comhatants  at  this 
time.    The  prospects  of  the  two  combatants  were  now  widelj 
different;  on  the  side  of  the  Eoyalists,  all  was  lowering  and 
gloomy;  on  that  of  the  Parliament,  bright  and  cheering.  The 
cessation  in  Ireland  had  brought  the  King  no  benefit ;  and  the 
brilliant  yictories  of  Montrose  in  Scotland,  did  nothing  to  arrest 
that  ruin  which  menaced  the  throne  and  its  adherents.  About 
one-third  of  England  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Royalists.  From 
Oxford  to  the  extremity  of  Cornwall,  Charles  held  uninterrupted 
sway ;  North  and  tSouth  Wales,  with  the  exception  of  the  castles 
of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  acknowledged  his  authority;  and 
several  towns  in  the  niidhind  counties  were  hf^ld  by  his 
troops.     The  army  was  inider  the  nominal  c.ummaud  of  oft»?i**** 
the   Prince  uf  Wales,  but  the  real  eomoKind  of  Prince 
Jiupert ;  it  was,  however,  frittered  aw  ay  iu  a  multitude  of  petty 
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girrisons,  and  wis  in  a  state  of  tlie  most  alarming  insuboxdinatioiL. 
The  generaljB,  divided  into  fiustione,  disobeyed  the  royal  ordecs,  and 
xe&sed  to  serve  under  an  adversaiy  or  a  rival;  the  officers 
indulged  in  eveiT  kind  of  debauchery;,  the  privates  lived  at  free 
qoarters ;  and  the  royal  forces  were  more  terrible  to  their  finenda 
ff  tbear  licentiouisness,  than  to  their  enemies  by  their  valour. 

On  the  otiier  side,  the  army  of  the  parliament  had  been  re* 
nuHiblled,  according  to  the  Ordinance*  The  man  who  composed  it 
belonged  eliiefly  to  the  Inde^ndents,  and  were  selected  upon  the 
plan  which  Cromwell  had  originally  laid  down.  They  were,  perhaps, 
charoctrr  ^1*^  most  remarkable  men  who  ever  took  up  arms  for 
modelled^  liberty.  Each  individual  soldier  marched  into  battle 
with  the  seu.se  of  a  glorious  martyrdom  in  case  of  death, 
and  of  divine  selection  in  case  of  life  and  triumph.  One  hand 
held  the  Jiible,  the  other  tlie  sword.  For  tliem  death  had  no 
terrorji,  and  pain,  RuflVrmg,  or  fatigue,  were  entirely  subdued. 
Believing  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  grace,  they  never  allowed 
themselves  to  do  anything  unworthy  of  the  high  calling  with 
which  they  believed  God  had  honoured  them — they  considered 
themselves  vessels  of  glor\%  set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  heaven. 
These  feelings  and  im])ulscs  thus  being  common  among  them, 
were  a  bond  of  indissoluble  union.  They  advanced  into  the  field 
chanting  the  psalms  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  and  fought,  as 
they  expressed  it,  with  "  the  sword  of  the  jpord  and  of  Gideon.''* 
It  is  altogether  impossible  for  us,  at  tiie  present  day,  to  form  any 
ade<|uate  conception  of  the  enthusiasm  wnich  thus  animated  these 
Boldiem  of  G-od ;  but  when  we  contrast  their  discipline  and 
religious  fervour,  with  the  spirit  which  animated  the  royal  army» 
it  is  easy  to  predict,  that  in  the  Tery  first  pitched  battle,  l£» 
Boyalists  were  doomed  to  fall. 

The  great  soldier  of  the  Independent  cause  did  not  resign  his 
oommission,  like  Essex  and  Manchester ;  and  his  continuation  in 
command,  notwithstanding  the  Self-denyiug  Ordinance,  waa 
caused  by  a  succession  of  events,  which  he  could  not  possibly  have 
£>ieseen.t  He  had  been  sent  with  Waller  to  oppose  the  progreaa 
of  the  Eoyalists  in  the  west;  on  his  return,  he  was  ordered  to 
prevent  the  junction  of  the  royal  cavalry  with  the  forces  under  the 
Ofwuw*!!'.  execution  of  which  he  defeated  the  Eoyalists 

Bwr^^    at  Islip  Bridge,  Whitney,  and  Bampton  Bush,  and  took 
Bletchington  House;  and  he  then  received  a  cnminission 
to  protect  the  Associated  Counties  irom  insult.   While  he  waa 
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employed  in  this  serriee,  the  term  appointed  bj  the  Ordinance  for 
tluo  ezpiiation  of  hiBoommiBsion  drew  near,  but  Fair&x  requested 
iihe  parliament  to  extend  the  term  for  fort^  days ;  before  tiiey 
expired,  the  battle  of  Naseby  had  been  fought,  in  oonae^uence  of 
^mich  the  Ordinance  was  suspended  ibr  three  months  in  his  &T0ury 
and  the  same  indulgence  was  repeated  as  often  as  was  neoessarj* 

74.  The  Battle  of  Naseby.  Charles  -snm  the  first  to  take  tfa# 
field  in  the  new  campaign.  He  marched  from  Oxford  with  ten 
thouBaiul  men  (May  7th),  and  being  joined  by  Bupert,  advanced 
towards  Chester,  the  siege  of  which  was  raised  as  ne  approached. 
Pairfax  was  then  on  his  way  to  relieve  Taunton,  which  the  Prinoa 
of  Wales  was  besieging,  but  the  parliament  recalled  him  to  lay 
aiege  to  Oz£>rd,  on  whidi  the  King  instantly  returned, 
andy  with  considerable  yigonr  and  rr<!olution,  assaulted  gg^t 
and  captured  Leicester  (June  1st,  1645).  Alarmed  for  * 
the  saft^ty  of  the  eastern  counties,  Fairfax  immediately  raised  the 
sief^e  of  Oxford,  and  being  joined  at  Northampton  by  CVoniwell, 
at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  started  off  in  pursuit  of  the  Kinf^.  On 
the  evening  of  the  seventh  day  (June  J3lh),  van  overtook  the 
rear  of  the  Eoyalists  between  Daventry  nnd  Ilarborough.  Charles, 
ignorant  of  his  approach,  was  aniusmg  hunself  with  liunting ;  his 
officers  and  soldiers  were  scattered  about  the  country  plundering; 
part  of  liib  forces  were  ]ei\  in  garrison  at  Leicest-er,  and  his 
expected  reinforceinenis  liad  not  come  up.  Fairfax  and  Cromwell, 
aware  of  these  things,  resolved  to  attack  tlie  next  day  ;  while  the 
KoyaJists,  on  their  part,  with  that  careless  and  characteristic 
gallantry  which  never  failed  them  in  presence  of  the  Eouudheads, 
came  to  the  same  resolution,  notwithstanding  their  critical  position. 
Early  next  morning  (June  14th),  the  royal  army  formed  in  line  on 
a  rising  ground  about  a  mile  south  of  Uarborough.  The  infantry, 
25,000  stronff,  were  commanded  by  Lord  Astley;  the 
Tig^t  wing  of  horse,  somewhat  less  numerous,  was  led  by  fiwMr?^^ 
Bupert,  and  the  left  wing,  about  1,600  strong,  by  Sir  ■™***' 
Harmaduke  Langdale.  Bupert,  impatient  to  engage,  easily 
prevailed  upon  the  King  to  begin  the  attaek.  They  mund  the 
enemy  strongly  posted  along  the  ridge  of  a  gentle  eminence,  witli 
a  plain  aboul  a  mile  in  breadth  in  their  front,  separating 
Hfl^^borough  from  Naseby.  The  infantry,  in  the  centre,  was 
oommanded  by  f*aii*fax  and  Skippon :  Cromwell  had  the  right 
wing  of  horse,  and  Ireton  the  left.  The  whole  numbered  about 
d6,000  men.  Confident  of  victory,  the  Boyalists  sent  forth  their 
war  cry»    Queen  Mary;'*  ih»  Parliamentarians,  firm  in  their 
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&itli,  marched  forward  singiDg  <*  God  is -with  ub.''  Buperbbe^antlie 
battle  by  dashing,  with  his  aoeustomed  impetuosity,  upon  Teton's 
cavalry,  which,  after  a  warm  conflict,  gave  way,  leaving  their 
The  battle  ^^^^  commander  wounded,  and  for  a  time  a  prisoner  in 
'  the  hands  of  the  Cavaliers.  But  Bupert  urged  the 
pursuit,  as  usual,  and  in  his  absence  allowed  the  victory  to  be  won 
by  the  masterly  conduct  of  Cromwell.  That  daring  leader  had,  in 
the  meantime,  fedien  with  utter  rout  upon  the  lefb  wing,  sent  three 
squadrons  in  pursuit,  and  then  furiously  wheeled  round  with  the 
other  four  upon  the  rear  and  flank  of  the  royal  infantry,  which 
had  been  maintaining  an  unequal  fight  during  this  with  Fair&z 
and  Skippon,  in  the  centre.  These  chiefs  had  fought  as 
common  soldiers  in  the  terrible  hand-to-hand  struggle  which  their 
forces  had  to  maintain  against  the  King  in  person  ;  both  were 
severely  wounded,  and  i'airfax  In'mself  had  captured  the  royal 
standard.  Just  as  the  royal  infantry  were  [rivinu  way,  the 
victorious  Ironsides  fell  upon  them.  Although  the  ivmg  charged 
at  the  head  of  his  guards,  which  he  had  held  in  reserve,  nothing 
could  save  them ;  they  threw  down  their  arms  in  terror,  and 
begged  for  mercy.  One  regiment  alone  maintained  its  ground, 
and  scarcely  a  man  of  it  survived  to  tell  his  courageous  story.  As 
a  last  resource,  the  King,  who  had  behaved  with  the  bravery  and 
resolution  which  never  deserted  him  in  battle,  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  cavalry  that  remained,  and  Rupert's  weary 
stragglers  which  now  came  creeping  in.  "  One  charge  more, 
gentlemen,"  he  cried,  *'  and  we  recover  the  day."  But  disordered, 
weary,  perplexed,  and  despondent,  no  one  followed  him ;  retreat 
was  the  only  course  left ;  and  Charles,  with  the  terrible  conviction 
of  his  hopeless  ruin,  was  forced  from  the  field,  and  reached 
Leicester  with  about  2,000  horse. 

In  this  fifttal  battle,  the  Boyalists  lost  more  than  3,000  men  in 
killed  and  wounded,  8,000  prisoners,  9,000  stand  of  arms,  all  their 
artillery  and  baggage,  and,  more  important  than  all,  the  King's 
••Th*  private  cabinet  of  letters  and  do(?ument8,  the  discovery 
SSlSt  and  publicatiion  of  \\  hich  sealed  his  ruin.  The  majority  of 
these  papers,  which  were  published  by  the  parliament, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  King's  Cabinet  Opened,"  were  read  to 
ihe  citizens  of  Jjondon,  in  Guildhall  (July  3rd),  and  bad  an 
immense  influence  in  silencing  the  Mends  of  peace.  It  was  clear 
from  them  that  the  King  had  never  desired  peace ;  that  in  his 
'eyes  no  concession  was  definitive,  no  promise  bin  din  ;  that,  in 
reality,  he  relied  only  on  force,  and  still  aimed  at  absolute  power ; 
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iliaty  despite  protestations  which  he  had  so  frequently  repeated,  he 
was  negotiating  with  the  continental  princes  for  the  introduction 
into  England  of  foreign  soldiers  ;  and  that,  in  the  late  neo^otiations 
at  XJxbridge,  although  he  had  styled  the  two  houses  at  Westminster 
a  parliament,  he  had,  at  the  same  time,  entered  a  protest  against 
this  on  the  minutes  of  the  councii  at  Oxford.-- 

75.  The  King's  Proceedings  immediately  after  the  Battle  of 
Naseby.  The  campaign  now  present-ed,  on  the  part  of  the  Royalists, 
little  more  than  the  last  feeble  struggles  of  an  expiring  party.  Charles 
alone  bore  up  against  his  misfortunes  with  obstiaacy,  and,  in 
prolonging  the  war,  di>,|)J;iyed  much  of  that  indifference  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  kingdom,  and  ol'  his  own  aJln  i\nts,  which  has 
Ixjeu  imputed  to  him.  Instead  of  withdrawing  from  the  kingdom, 
which  he  might  easily  have  done,  until  he  could  renew  hostilities 
-with  some  promise  of  success,  he  proceeded  from  Leicester  to 
Hereford;  &om  Hereford  to  Kaglan  Oastle,  the  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  the  head  of  the  Githolic  party,  and  tho 
ridiest  nobleman  in  England ;  and  thence  to  Oftrdiff,  that  he  mij^t 
more  readily  communicate  with  Prince  Eupert  at  Bristol*  ]£re 
he  received  melancholy  inteUigenoe  daily.  Leicester  had  sur- 
rendered almost  at  the  first  summons  (July  17th);  the 
forces  under  Gt>ring,  th&  only  body  of  Boyaliste  deserving  defeated  ai 
the  name  of  an  army,  were  defeated  by  Fair&x,  at  lamport 
(July  10th) ;  Bridgewater,  hitherto  deemed  an  itapregnable 
fortress,  capitulated  after  a  short  siege ;  a  chain  of  posts,  extending 
£-om  that  tov^n  to  Lime»  on  the  southern  coasts,  cut  off  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall,  his  principal  resources,  from  all  communication 
with  the  rest  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  to  add  to  his  embarrassments, 
his  three  great  fortresses  in  the  north,  Carlisle,  Pontefract,  and 
Scarbro*,  had  now  fallen  .  Under  this  accumulation  of  misfortunes, 
his  friends,  and,  among  them,  the  warlik*^  Rupert,  consid.>ring  aU 
was  lost,  advised  him  to  make  peace  on  any  terms.  But  Charles, 
persuading  himself  thnt,  as  his  cause  was  the  cause  of  God,  he 
shoidd  still  prevail,  looked  forward  to  the  wonderful  things  which 
the  gallant  Montrose  was  yet  to  ach  ieve,  and  to  the  arrival  of  an 
imaginary  army  of  20,000  men  from  Ireland.  He  was  soon 
roused  from  his  idle  dreams  by  the  rumoured  advance  of  the  Scots 
to  besiege  Hereford.  He,  therefore,  left  Cardiff  hastily,  charies 
rapidly  crossed  the  kmgdom,  and  arrived  safely  at  Newark  iliw^'^** 
(Auirust  2i8t).  Learning  that  the  Scottish  cavalrv  were  ■»*o«toid. 
pursuing  him  hither,  and  were  already  at  Kotherkaia,  ho  burst 

«  Quizot,  974-8 ;  Fonter'a  Uvea,  TX..  209. 
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into  the  Associated  Counties,  took  the  town  of  Huntingdon,  and 
festered  Oxford,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  the  handfid  of 
troops  which  now  remained  to  him.  He  had  been  here  two  dayn, 
when  the  news  reached  liim  of  tlie  victory  gained  by  Montrose  at 
Kilsyth,  near  Stirling  (August  t5th),  by  which  the  Lowlands  were 
placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  Royalists.  Griasfjow  and  Edinburgh 
opened  their  gates  to  the  conquerors,  and  the  chief  Scottish  nobility 
hastened  to  their  standard,  and  accepted  royal  coiiniussions.  This 
glorious  news  revived  the  King,  and  he  immediately  left  Oxford, 
and  raised  the  siege  of  Hereford,  from  \\  hence  he  marched  to  the 
relief  also  of  Bristol,  then  besieged  by  Fjiirlax.  But,  as  he  entered 
the  gates  of  Raglan  Castle,  he  was  informed  that  that 
Wrendew  importaiii  i'ortress  had  surrendered  on  the  11th  of  Sep- 
teinbor,  at  the  first  assault,  although  Eupert  had  assured 
him  he  could  maiotain  the  place  for  four  months.  The  fiill  of  this 
city  entireljr  rained  his  affairs  In  the  west ;  and,  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  mind,  he  revoked  the  prince's  commission,  and  commanded 
him  to  quit  the  idngdom. 

As  a  last  resource,  Charles  again  set  out  to  join  Montrose. 
Chester,  the  only  port  where  his  succours  from  Ireland  could  land, 
was  again  besieged,  and  he  resolved  to  reUeve  it  on  his  road.  But 
A  parliamentary  £)rce,  under  major-general  Poynte,  watched  bis 
movements ;  and,  while  he  took  the  more  diffictdt  route  across  the 
Welsh  mountains,  they  marched  by  a  better  and  more  direct  road, 
and  surprised  his  rear-guard,  under  Sir  Marmaduke 
Langdale,  at  Eounton  Heath  (September  24th),  and 
utterly  routed  it,  compelling  the  King  to  escape  to 
Denbigh,  and  leave  Chester  to  its  fate.  The  victorious  career 
of  Montrose,  however,  had  already  come  to  a  sudden  termina- 
tion, for,  on  the  13th  of  September,  that  remarkable  leader 
Montrote  Suffered  a  terrible  defeat  at  Phiiiphangh,  in  Ettrick  Forest. 
Fhfnn?**"*  After  the  battle  of  Kilsyth,  his  Highland  followers,  forming 
haugh.  ^i^g  bulk  of  liis  army,  had,  with  their  usual  practice, 
returned  home  to  neeiire  their  booty;  and  he,  with  the  remnant  of 
his  fon-e,  con.sL^l iiig  chiefly  of  Irishmen,  about  GuO  8tronf]j,  had 
repaired  to  the  Border,  to  await  the  arrival  of  an  Englisli  tV^rce 
whieh  Charles  had  promised  to  send.  In  this  situation  hiy  camp 
waii  surprised  by  David  Leslie,  at  the  head  of  4,t)00  of  the  Scottish 
cavalry,  and  his  men  surrendering  at  discretion,  w  ere  all  massacred 
in  cold  blood,  at  the  iubtigation  of  the  Presbyterian  ministrrij  who 
accompanied  the  army.  Montrose  himself  escaped  to  the  High- 
lands, and  soon  afterwards  retired  to  the  continent. 
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The  position  of  the  King  was  now  utfcerly  hopeless.  The  best 
of  his  councillors,  Lords  Capel  and  Culpeprr,  And  Hyde,  were  with 
the  Pfinoe  of  Wales,  and  only  Lord  Digby  remained,  who  was 
soon  forwards  defeated  at  Sherburn  (October),  as  he  was 
proeeeding  to  join  Montrose  In  Scotland,  and  compelled  to 
escape  to  Ireland.  About  the  same  time,  Oiarles  again  ^ufon"  * 
sought  an  asylum  at  Newark ;  but,  ^vith  his  good  fortune, 
he  found  that  he  had  also  lost  his  authority;  his  two  nephews, 
Rupert  nnd  Maurice,  rudely  insulted  him,  and  immediately  left  the 
tovni  w  irli  their  followers;  and,  fearing  that  the  Sct)ts  \ro^iM 
surround  the  place,  he  stole  away  hiinsell",  in  the  dead  of  the  ni!j;ht, 
to  Belvoir  Castle  (November  3rd),  and,  after  many  adventures, 
reached  Oxford  for  the  last  time. 

76.  The  King's  Secret  Negotiations  with  the  Irish  Rebels. 
Dxu'ing  these  transactions,  iairfax  and  Cromwell  pursued  the 
course  of  their  successes  in  the  west.  In  less  than  five  months, 
fifteen  places  of  iniportaneo,  amonpf  which  were  Bridgewater,  Bath, 
Sherborne,  Devizes,  Winchester,  Basing  House,  Tiverton,  and 
Monmouth,  fell  into  their  hands  (July  to  November),  and  the 
Clubmen  were  everywhere  suppressed.  In  the  meantime,  also, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  memhers  had  been  elected  in  place  of 
those  who  had  gone  OTar  to  the  King,  some  of  who]  u,  „< 
as  Eairfikt,  Ludlow,  Ireton,  Blake,  Algernon  Sydney,  atiLf^ 
Hutchinson,  and  Fleetwood,  soon  beouDe  ftmous  as  v^^** 
daring  leaders  of  the  Independent  party,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  parUament  was  less  than  ever  inclined  to  peace.  It  was 
decided  (August  11th)  that  no  more  commissioners  should  he 
received  from  the  King,  and  that  the  proposals  of  the  houses 
should  be  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  bills,  which  the  King  should  be 
called  upon  either  to  adopt  or  reject.  Xevertheless,  Charles  again 
jitt-empted  to  negotiate,  encouraged  thereto  by  the  open  animosity 
which  existed  between  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  and 
he  took  care  that  the  terms  he  offered  should  be  such  should 
estrange  these  parties  further  from  each  other,  and,  at  la?<t, 
bring  the  Presbyterians  over  to  his  side,  as  their  only  chance  of 
safety.  But  the  parliament  persi'^ted  in  refusing  to  hear  him,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year  they  became  acquainted  with  tlie  secret 
citrrespondence  he  had  been  actively  earrx  lug  on  v>  '1kthe  Irish 
rebels.     This  di^iCoverv  put  an  end  to  all  iu\2:'>tiai ions  whatsoever. 

This  secret  correspondence  had  now  beeu  going  ou  for  n^^arly 
two  vears,  and  was  known  to  no  one  but  the  agent  employed. 
Lord  Herbert,   ihe  eldest  son  of  the  Mar([uis  of  Worcester. 
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Charles  agreed,  on  cnndition  that  the  confederate  Irish  insurgents 
furnished  him  with  1  U,UUO  men,  to  grant  them  certain  religious  con- 
oesBions,  which  were,  however,  to  be  kept  secret  for  tlip  ]>resent,  and. 
Secret  discovcred,  to  be  disavo\\  ed.    Herbert,  created  Earl  of 

ofThe'kariof  CrlnTnonj-n?!,  wa8  then  furnished  with  a  commission, 
QUmorgao.  aul  1 1 ( ) f  I M tig  liiru  in  ]f-\y  men,  coin  money,  and  employ  the 
crown  revenues  fur  their  support,  and  to  grant  any  concessions 
whicli  he  saw  fit.  He  was  also  provided  with  letiertf  for  the  Pope, 
the  nuucio,  and  several  Catholic  princes  from  whom  Charles  expected 
aid.  Care  was  taken  that  the  Council  should  be  perfectly  ignorant  of 
these  documents ;  they  were  not  sealed  in  the  usual  maniier ;  no 
names  were  inserted ;  fo  that,  in  the  event  of  disclosure,  the  King 
should  be  able  to  deny  their  authenticity  (March,  1645).  After 
several  adventures,  Glamorgan  reached  Ireland,  and  commimicat.  d 
the  ^en^raZ  purpose  of  his  errand  to  Ormond ;  and  at  Dublin  both  of 
them  j  oined  in  negotiations  with  the  Catholic  deputies.  G-lamorgau 
then  proceeded  to  Kilkenny,  where  the  supreme  council  of  the 
confeaerates  sat,  and  a  secret  treaty  was  here  concluded  (August 
25th),  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Catholics  should  enjoy 
the  public  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  retain  all  churches  and 
Hi.  Ki-eret  ^^^^^  revcnues  which  were  not  actually  in  the  possession 
trel^r^uh  of  the  established  clergy;  and  that,  in  return,  they  should 
furnish  the  King  with  10,000  men  against  a  certain  day. 
The  public  treaty  which  was  to  conceal  this  transaction  now 
proceeded  w  ith  surprising  facility,  and  the  only  point  in  debate 
between  the  lord  lieutenant  and  the  deputies  was,  the  demand  of 
the  latt(T  to  be  relieved  hv  act  of  parliament  from  the  pen&ltiea 
attached  to  the  exercise  of  the  Catholic  worship.  This  demand* 
however,  alarmed  Ormond,  and  two  expedients  were  suggest^jd ; 
one,  that  in  place  of  this  disptited  article  another  should  be  substi- 
tuted, pro\  idiiii:;  that  any  concession  with  respect  to  religion  which 
the  K'lucr  might  hereafter  grant,  should  be  considered  as  making 
part  of  the  present  treaty ;  the  other,  that  no  mention  should  he 
made  of  religion  at  all,  but  that  the  !i(^ut  »^narit  should  privately 
engage  nut  tu  molest  the  Catholics  ni  tin  jiussession  of  those 
churches  which  they  now  held,  but  leave  the  question  to  the 
decision  of  a  free  parliament.  To  this  both  parties  assented 
^ISuvcjnber  11th,  1645). 

But  before  this,  the  secret  treaty  had  accidentally  come  to  the 
ears  of  the  parluiiucnt.    On  the  l7ih  of  October,  the 
Archbishop  of  Tuam,  one  of  the  rebel  leaders,  was  slain  ^Zj'wtt^ 
in  a  skirmish  under  the  walls  of  Sligo,  and  in  his  carriage 
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were  foimcl  copios  of  (he  whole  neejotiations.  The  corriTniftoc  of  the 
two  kingduuus  betrayed  no  knowledge  of  these  docuiTients  for  three 
moiitlis  ;  but  now,  when  Charles  was  so  urgently  asking  for  peace, 
they  laid  them  before  parliament,  which  immediately  ordered  their 
publication.  This  discovery  utterly  disconcerted  the  King.  To 
save  the  royal  reputation,  Ormond  at  onc(^  arrested  Qlamorgaa 
(January  4th,  1646),  who,  steadfiiat  in  his  devotion,  remained  silent, 
and  did  not  produce  the  secret  inetraetaonB  which  Charles  had 
Bu^ed.  On  hie  side,  the  King  hastened  to  disown  his  enyoT 
(January  21st),  in  a  proolamation  he  addressed  to  pariiament,  and 
in  his  official  letters  to  the  council  in  Bahlin.  But  the  lord 
lieutenant  was  now  in  possession  of  the  document,  unknown  to 
tiie  parliament,  by  which  Charles  had  agreed  to  nrtify  whatever 
Glamorgan  should  promise  in  the  royal  name.  Charles  condact  of 
denied  all  reooUeetion  of  such  a  warrant ;  but  falsehood 
had  become  too  common  a  habit  with  all  parties  either  for 
the  parliament  to  be  deceived  by  the  royal  proclamation,  or  Ormond 
by  the  King's  denial.  Glamorgan  was  released  in  a  few  days,  and 
he  immediately  pr(K'eerlf hI  to  resume  his  negotiations  for  the 
tran '-•mission  of  the  Irish  army  into  England.  Having  obtained 
an  immediate  aid  of  f),000  men,  and  a  promise  of  a  considerable 
reinforcement,  he  proceeded  to  Wateribrd,  for  the  purpose  of 
attempting  to  raise  the  siege  of  Chester.  But  the  int  i'igence 
which  there  reached  him  completely  frustrated  his  whole  cnltrprise. 
Chester  had  fallen  ;  the  royal  army  in  Corn \s  all,  under  Lord 
Hopton,  was  dissolved,  and  the  prince  of  Wales,  w  ho  was  with  it, 
had  escaped,  ^st  to  the  Scilly  Isles,  and  then  to  Jersey ;  and  the 
last  Boyahst  force,  under  Lord  Astley,  Jiad  heen  completely 
defeated  at  Stow,  in  Gloucestershire  (March  2^d,  1646).  Thus, 
there  was  no  spot  on  the  English  coast  whexe  the  Irish  auziliariea 
oould  he  landed  with  any  prospect  of  snceess.  Glamorgan, 
therefore,  dishttnded  them ;  and  the  King's  last  hope  of  renewing 
tiie  war  was  utterly  destroyed.* 

77.  The  King  treats  with  all  Parties,  a&d  ftBaQ7  gives  himself 
up  to  the  Scots.  Notwithstanding  these  untoward  discoveries* 
Charles  continued  to  consume  his  time  in  unavailing  negotiations 
with  the  parliament,  the  Scots,  and  the  Independents.  He 
pertinociously  solicited  a  personal  conference  at  Westminster. 
He  offered  to  grant  full  toll  ration  to  all  jProtestant  dissenters,  to 
yield  the  command  of  the  army  to  the  parliament  for  seven  years. 
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and  to  make  over  to  them  tlie  next  nomination  of  the 
tothe       lord  admiral,  the  judiies,  and  llie  o f lice rs  of  .state.  This 


olTer  was  trtattnl  with  silent  contempt,  yet  Charles  made 
anotlier,  ])roposinfj  to  disband  his  forces,  dismantle  his  garrisons, 
and  rt't  urn  to  his  usual  rt-sidence  in  the  vicinity  of  the  parliament, 
if  they,  on  their  part,  would  swear  to  preserve  his  honour,  person, 
and  estate,  and  allow  his  adherents  to  live  on  their  property 
unmolested.    But  even  to  this  proposal  the  parliament  returned 
no  answer ;  and  instead  thereof,  tnej  gave  strict  orders  that  the 
King  should  be  immedmtely  arrested  n  he  came  into  the  <»ty. 
What  Charles  asked  from  the  Independents  was,  to  fiicilitalie 
his  access  to  pariiament,  pledging  himself,  that  if  tlie 
^Kdc^clT*  presbytery  were  insisted  upon,  he  would  join  them  with  all 
his  powers  in  **  rooting  out  that  tyrannical  goTennnent*'* 
It  is  not  known  whether  Vane,  to  whom  this  correspondence  was 
addressed,  made  any  reply  to  it;  but  the  acute  leaders  of  the 
Independents  were  not  be  deceived  by  any  proposals  l^iat  the 
King  made,  knowing  very  well,  that  in  none  of  them  were  his 
intentions  sincere.     That  they  were  right  in  this  conYictioD, 
is  proved  by  a  leiter  which  Charles  at  that  very  time 
orhfrown  wrote  to  Lord  X)igby,  in  which  he  stated  that  his  only 
duplicity.    py^pQgg       endeavouring  to  get  to  London,  was  "  so  to 

draw  either  the  Presbyterians  or  Independents  to  side  ^v^th  him, 
for  extirpating  one  the  other,  that  he  should  be  really  Xing 
agam.  * 

In  the  meantime,  Fairfax's  troops  were  advancing  by  forced 
marches  to  hcsiocje  Oxford,  and  although  the  city  had  become 
one  nt'  the  slmnj^est  fortresses  in  the  kingdom,  being  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  bv  the  Isis  and  the  Charwell,  and  on 
the  north  by  impregnable  works,  yet  Charles  was  altogether 
unable  to  sustain  a  siege,  and  it,  therefore,  behoved  him  to  seek 
another  a'^ylum  immediately  (April,  1G4G).  For  the  last  two 
Negotta-  months,  Montreuil,  the  French  ambassador,  had  been 
tire"scoii!ih  eudeavouring  to  secure  for  him  a  safe  and  honourable 
refuge  in  the  Scottish  camp.  Rebuffed,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  the  Scottish  commissioners  in  London,  and  convinced, 
by  a  journey  to  Edinburgh,  that  there  was  nothing  to  hope  from 
ike  Scottish  parliament,  he,  at  last,  addressed  himself  to  some  o£ 
the  leaders  of  the  army  besieging  Newark,  and  their  dispositioD 
had  appeared  to  him  so  £iTOurable,  that  he  thought  himself 
warranted  in  promioDg  the  King  that  ihe  Scots  would  recem 
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him  as  their  legitimate  sovorcMgii,  shelter  him  from  danger,  and 
co-operate  witli  him  in  re-estabhsliing  peace.  But  the  conduct  of 
the  Scottisli  officers,  who  were  wiHing  to  save  the  King,  yet  not 
to  quarrel  with  the  parliament,  soon  showed  jMontreuil  that  he 
had  been  too  sanguine,  and  he  hastened  to  warn  the  King  of  his 
error.  The  Queen,  however,  wrote  to  Charles  from  Paris, 
exhorting  him  to  trust  to  the  Scots ;  and  Montretdl,  soon  after* 
wards,  assured  him  that,  at  least,  he  would  find  personal  safety 
among  them.  On  the  27th  of  April,  Charles  left  Oxford  in 
disguise,  as  the  servant  of  Ashhumham,  his  Talet,  and, 
guided  hy  one  Dr.  Hudson,  a  clergyman  well  acquainted  r<'?>p^' 
with  the  country,  passed  through  Henley  and  I^i-entford  <'x!''r.i  in 
to  Harrow,  where  he  deliberated  whether  he  should  proceed 
to  London  or  not.  His  heart  failed  him,  and  he  turned  in  the 
direction  of  St.  Albans,  which  he  avoided,  proceeding  to  Har- 
borough,  thence  to  Stamford,  and  afterwards  to  Downham,  where 
he  vainly  sought  for  a  vessel  to  convey  him  to  Newcastle  or 
Scotland.  After  tlius  wanderiTii]:  nbout,  without  any  settled 
purpose,  for  nine  days,  he  at  last  made  np  his  mind  ns  much  from 
weariness  as  choice,  and,  on  tlie  ."ith  of  May,  was  introduced  by 
Montreuil  into  the  head  quarters  of  the  Scots  nt  Kelham.  That 
evening  he  discovered  he  was  a  prisoner,  for,  w  hen  he  attempted 
to  give  the  passw  ord  for  the  night  to  the  {Tiinrd,  the  Earl  of  Leven 
interrupted  him,  saying,  **  Pardon  me,  iSire,  1  am  the  oldest  soldier 
here ;  your  majesty  will  permit  me  to  undertake  that  duty."* 


IV.   FEOM  THE  TERMINATION  OF  THE  FIRST  CIVIL 
WAE  TO  THE  KING'S  EXECUTION. 

78.  The  Transactions  at  Newcastle  while  Charles  was  with 
the  Scots.  The  moment  that  the  place  of  the  King's  retreat  was 
known,  both  Presbyterians  and  Independents  united  in  condemning 
ihe  perfidy  of  the  Scots.  Poyntz,  who  was  quartered  at  Newark, 
received  orders  to  watch  their  moveinents,  and  Fairfax  was  ordered 
to  follow.  The  Scots,  on  their  ])art  anxious  to  avoid  a  rnptarc, 
and  yet  unwilling  to  surrender  their  prize,  broke  up  their  camp 
and  retreated  in  haste  to  Newcastle,  whence,  by  protestations  and 
denials,  they  succeeded  in  allaying  the  ferment.  Charles  also 
contributed  to  the  estabhshment  of  a  more  perll  ct  nnderstanding, 
by  ordering  the  royalist  governors  who  still  held  out,  to  surrender 
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tbelr  towns  (Juae  lOih).  Still,  while  he  wrote  publidj  to  Omumd 
to  hareak  ^  negotiatiooa  with  the  Irishy  he  secr^tj  oidered  him 
to  oontuxue  them.  Oxfocd,  Worcester,  Pendannis,  and  Saghm 
sorrender  oDoned  their  gstes ;  the  bet  remnants  of  the  royal  armf 
ofSe^  obtained  honourable  terms;  easy  compositions  for  the 
redemption  of  their  estates  were  held  out  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  Eoyalists,  and  no  executions  stained  the  triumph  of 
tiie  parliament.  The  first  civil  war  in  which  all  the  parliamentaij 
Actions  united  against  the  King,  was  now  over.  They  had  done 
their  work,  as  Lord  Astley,  the  last  royal  chief  who  kept  the  field,, 
said  as  he  sat  on  a  drum  after  his  defeat  at  Stow,  and  might  now 
go  to  play ;  unless  they  preferred  to  Ml  out  among  themseWes* 
They  preferred  the  latter,  and  the  possession  of  the  King's  person 
was  the  first  cause  of  quarrel. 

The  Seot^,  in  the  meantime,  endeavoured  to  convert  the  King  to 
the  PresbyU'riari  creed,  and  lor  that  purpose  emplnvfd  UeDderson, 
their  most  famous  minister.  But  Charles  proved  hmiael f  a  match 
for  that  veteran  opponent;  the  controversy  between  theni  con- 
tinued from  the  lOih  of  May  to  the  IGth  of  July,  and  ended  ia 
attaching  the  King  more  firmly  than  ever  to  Episcoj^acy.  A  week 
after  thin  religious  discussion  had  terminated,  the  parliauientary 
commissioners  arrived  at  Newcastle  with  proposals  (  July  23rd), 
which  demanded  the  adoption  ot  the  covenant,  the  abolition  of 
Episcopacy,  surrender  to  the  pariiament  for  twenty  years  of  the 
command  of  the  army,  navy,  and  militia,  and  the  exclu^iun  uf 
seventy-one  of  the  King's  adherents  (all  of  whom  were  named) 
from  any  amnesty,  and  of  all  his  followers  from  public  employment. 
These  terms,  bitter  as  they  were,  his  friends  advised  hhn  to  accept, 
and  the  Scots  declared  that  if  he  refused  to  accept  the  covenant, 
thej  would  forbid  his  entrance  into  Scotland.  On  the  tenth  day, 
ohariM  ^he  utmost  limit  of  the  time  allotted  for  negotiatioDs» 
PHriSliSSfi  Charles  absolutely  rejected  the  proposals,  and  persisted  in 
propoaau.  donuuid  for  a  personal  conference  in  London.  The 
King's  reply  illed  the  Independents  with  joy,  who  no  longer 
disguised  their  wish  to  dethrone  Qiiarles,  and  either  place  his  84>ii» 
the  Duke  of  York,  who  had  been  taken  at  Oxford,  upon  the 
throne,  or  establish  a  republic.  The  Fresbjrterians  were  dis* 
heartened ;  but  when  the  Scots  offered  to  withdraw  their  army  on 
the  receipt  of  a  compensation  for  their  past  services,  the  two  houses 
cheerfully  accepted  the  offer,  and  it  was  agreed  that  ^400,000 
should  be  raised  by  the  confiscation  of  the  church  laods,  to  be- 
paid  to  the  Scots  in  lieu  of  all  demAuds. 
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This,  howem,  di^  not  settle  the  question  as  to  tiie  dieposal  ot 

the  King's  person,  and  when  the  two  houses  resolved  (September 
^Iflt)  that  this  belonged  to  the  parliament  of  England,  the  Scots 
remonstrated,  the  Presbyterians  were  embarrassed,  and  a  bitter 
controTersy  ensued.    Apprehensive  of  the  quarrel  leading  to  A 
war  bctwoen  the  parliament  and  its  allies,  pay  for  the  army  during 
the  next  six  months  was  voted,  a  ]ilnin  hint  to  the  Seots  that  their 
right  to  the  ])ossession  of  the  Kni«^"s  person  would  bo  disputed 
by  force  of  arms.    Holies,  Stapleion,  Glynn,  and  the  leaders  of 
the  Presbyterians,  theretbre,  counselled  tlie  Scots  to  yield,  for  they 
persuaded  themselves  that,  if  the  King  were  given  up  into  the 
nands  of  parliament,  it  would  be  easy  to  disband  that  tatal  army, 
which  threatened  to  give  power  to  the  Independents,  and  was  the 
•enemy  of  bot^  King  and  parliament.     The  dispute,  neverthe- 
less, lasted  for  the  rest  of  th  e  year,  and  it  was  not  before  xhe  sc^u 
the  30th  of  January,  1647,  that  the  Scots  departed  ftom  K^IJJf 
Newcastle,  leaving  the  King  in  the  hands  of  the  parlior 
mentary  commissioners,  who  conducted  him  to  Holmby,  a  p*''***^^ 
royal  residence  near  Northampton.   The  Scots  took  with  them 
half  the  parliamentary  vote  which  had  been  granted  for  the 
surrender  of  their  royal  prize. 

70.  Dispi^s  between  the  Amy  and  the  Parliament.  Now 
that  the  war  was  over,  and  the  King  in  their  hands,  the  Commons 
began  to  take  mensuros  for  breaking  the  forc«  of  their  sole 
remaining:  enemy — the  armv.  They  carried,  ])iit  with  considerable 
opposition,  resolutions  to  disband  a  part  of  it,  and  send  the  rest 
to  Ireland;  to  admit  of  no  officer  liigher  than  a  colonel,  except 
Fairfax,  the  ceneral ;  and  to  grant  no  commissions  to  any  member 
of  the  house,  or  to  any  jierson  who  refused  to  take  the  Solemn 
League  and  Ci)venant,  and  did  not  conform  to  the  Presbyterian 
system  (FeHruary,  1647).  The  Lords  <H>nhrmed  these  resolutions, 
«nd  required  that  the  army,  during  its  disbanding,  sliould  remove 
further  from  the  metropolis  (March  24th).  A  loan  of  £200,000 
was  immediately  raised  in  the  oity,  to  pay  the  soldiers  tiieir 
Arrears ;  and  a  <5ommittee,  on  which  sat  nearly  all  the  Fresbrteriati 
leaders,  was  ordered  to  supeantend  these  measures.  But  tiie 
jormy  was  not  so  easily  to  be  done  away  with,  and  there  was  ob» 
in  it  who  was  able  to  oppose  the  parliametot  and  the  Fk>e6byterian6 
by  bolder  measures  and  more  daring  intrigues  13iaB  their  e^vn. 
Although  Fairfax  was  in  command,  his  gentleness  and  good 
tiature  suffered  him  to  be  guided  by  the  advice  or  wi^es  of  those 
iffound  him — by  his  wifia^  his  oompanioDS,  and  especially  by 
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Croniwen.  While  the  latter  thus  obtained  the  confiilence  of  the 
intrimieiiof  general,  he  secured  the  love  and  esteem  of  the  connnou 
CromweiL  soldier,  lor  whom  he  advocated  liberty  and  toleration, 
with  whom  he  joined  in  tlu;  conventiele,  aod  whose  ^\To^gs  as  a 
reliponist,  ancl  ])rivat;oiis  as  a  soldier,  he  aifected  to  reseut.  To 
his  fellow  oilicer.s  he  lamented,  as  he  oue  day  said  to  Ludlow,  the 
ingratitude  and  jealousy  of  the  parliament,  which  never  rendered 
justice  to  any  man,  however  true  he  might  be;  whereas  in  servinsz 
under  a  general,  a  man  was  as  useful,  and  had  no  dread  either  of 
blauie  or  envy.  Luillow,  who  was  a  sincere  republican,  could  not 
understand  this  dark  and  designing  language,  and  made  no 
ad  winces  to  the  adventurer;  but  others  were  easily  deceived,  aDd 
jjj,  already  Cromwell  had  many  able  supporters.  The  chief  of 
■^vporten.  these  were  Jreton,  his  future  son-in-law,  a  man  of  a  firm, 
obstinate,  and  subtle  spirit,  capable  of  carrying  on,  silently  and 
with  deep  cunning,  the  boldest  designs,  yelled  under  an  appearanoe 
of  rough  honesty;  Lambert,  a  brilliant  officer,  ambitious  and  Tain, 
and  who,  having  been  brought  up  to  the  law,  like  Ireton,  had  a 
power  of  insinuation  and  readiness  of  speech  which  gained  over 
the  soldiers ;  Harrison,  Hammond,  Pride,  Eich,  Hainsborougb^ 
colonels  of  tried  valour,  and  personally  attached  to  Cromwell,  uie 
first  by  religion,  the  second  by  relationship,  the  others  because 
they  expected  to  rise  with  the  ascendancy  of  his  genius.*  By 
means  of  these  officers,  Cromwell,  although  he  now  sat  regularly  in 
the  house,  maintained  his  influence  in  the  army.  As  soon  as  the 
disbanding  of  the  troops  was  mentioned,  these  men  immediately 
excited  opposition,  and  while  Cromwell  deplored  this  from  his  place 
in  the  house,  and  expressed  his  devotion  to  parliament  in  the  most 
solemn  laTvjjuage,  he  cou&tantly  informed  the  officers  of  all  that 
was  doing  m  London,  and  counselled  and  suggested  the  movements 
which  the  soldiers  made  under  their  secret  directions.  Under 
these  impulses  the  army  suddenly  marched  from  Nottingham  to 
niearmr  ^aflron  Walden,  where  Fairfax  was  met  by  parliamentary 
SmiSift  commissioners,  who  called  a  council  of  officers,  and 
London.  submitted  to  them  the  proposals  for  the  service  in 
Ireland.  The  soldiers  replied  to  these  by  a  Manifesto^  in  which 
jt,  they  demanded  jirrtars  of  pay,  the  cavalry  for  43  weeks, 

xmiiftBto.  tjjg  infantry  for  18 ;  indemnity  for  acts  done  in  war ; 
exemption  from  impressment  for  foreign  service,  which  was  not 
according  to  their  contract  of  service;  compensatioii  for  the 
xnaamed;  pensions  for  their  widows  and  orphans;  and  regular 

•  Quizot's  Eng.  Aev.,  317.^^18. 
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pay  until  they  were  disbanded.  The  Presbyterian  leaders,  seven 
of  whom  bad  been  colonels  of  the  old  army  under  Essox,  and 
who,  therefore  hated  iho  new-modol  inon,  were  alarinnd  at 
this  :  all  members  of  parliament  holding  coiDniands  wt^re  ordered 
to  repair  to  the  army,  and  it  was  declared  that  those  who 
had  had  a  hand  in  promotiui^  the  petition  of  the  army 
"enemies  to  the  state  and  disturbers  of  the  public  peaue."  This 
unwise  declaration  only  inarlo  mntters  worse;  but  the  measures 
for  the  disbandintr  wc^it  on  nevertheless,  as  well  as  the  formation 
of  the  corp>?  destined  ibr  Ireland.  The  soldiers  now  went  further, 
and  in  addition  to  the  couneil  of  otlicers,  another  was  foruu  il 
consisting  of  two  representatix  es  from  every  troop  and  Thprf.nncu 
company,  calling  themselves  adjutaiors  or  helpers^  a  name  il,d*^ihe™ 
whicb  their  enemies  ingeniouflly  conTerted  into  agitatm  •4itt>«tAn- 
or  disturben^  Under  the  guidance  of  these  two  assemblies,  the 
regiments  addressed  a  solemn  justification  of  their  conduct  to  par- 
liament, in  which  they  maintained  that,  by  becoming  soldiers,  they 
had  not  lost  the  rights  of  subjects  ;  that,  by  purchasing  the  freedom 
of  others,  they  had  not  forleited  their  own ;  and  that  they  Ti.eir 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  petition  now  in  what  regarded  them  ^^l^t^ 
as  soldiers,  no  less  than  afterwards  in  what  mi<^ht  regard 
them  as  citizens.  At  the  same  time,  they  addrt  d  a  l(4ter  to 
Fairfax  and  the  officers,  in  which,  after  stating  their  resolution  io 
submit  to  no  wrongs,  they  said  that  the  expedition  to  Ireland 
was  a  mere  pretext  to  separate  them  from  their  fevonrit(-  officers, 
and  to  conceal  the  ambition  of  a  few  men  who  had  long  been 
servants,  but  who,  having  lately  tasted  of  sovereign  power,  were 
DOW  degenerating  into  tyrants,  in  order  to  become  masters  (April 
30th). 

Th!>5  Ian[i;iia<xe  exceedingly  alarmed  the  Fresbyteriaii  leaders  in 
parliament;    and   Cromwell,    Skippon,  Ireton,  a?ul  Fleetwood, 
were  ordered  to  rejiair  to  the  troops,  and  assure   them  that 
ordinances  of  indemnity  .should  be  passed,  that  their  nrrears 
should       audited,  and  that  a  considerable  payment  should  be 
made  j)r<  vious  to  their  dismissal  from  service  (May  8th).  During 
these  proceedings  the  soldiers  had  made  secret  overtures  Thpsowiers 
to  the  King,  ollering  to  restore  him  to  his  just  rights  if  he  ov^''ttu^1i 
would  place  himself  at  their  head.     The  King  rejected  '*»^*»t. 
their  offers,  but  the  report  of  them  in  London  increased  the 
agitation.   The  more  cautious  members  became  timid ;  some  left; 
£>ndon ;  others,  like  Whitelocke,  sought  the  favour  of  the  generals^ 
and  of  Cromwell  in  particular.  Holies,  Stopleton,  and  Glynn,  and 
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iheir  colleagues,  howeyer,  remaiiled  oMiiisto;  tliej  eoodeioeDM 
to  pass  the  ordioanoe  for  indemnity  (Mfty  2l8t),  and  to  issue  eight 
weeks'  pay  (May  25thX  but  they  ordered  Vtmsa  to  disband  the 
army  immediately.  Instead  of  obeying,  he  called  the  council  of 
officers,  >^hen  it  was  resolved  that  aa  the  pay  was  but  a  small 

Sortion  of  th(;ir  arrears,  and  there  was  no  security  for  the  remain^ 
er;  that  as  the  parliament  had  stigmatised  them  in  a  vote  as 
enemies  of  the  state,  and  had  not  rescinded  the  Tote,  the  whole 
army  ehould  meet  together  and  consult  in  common.  Orders  were 
immediately  flespatfhed  to  the  several  rffjimpTilH  to 
tti"K^DM  reiMl'"/vous  orj  the  4th  of  Jiiiio  on  Kfiitfonl  Hrath,  near 
]S(*u  market  ;  thi-  park  of  artillery  at  Oxford  was  Hccured, 
and  ^4,0(»0,  (lot  incd  lor  th«  pay  of  tho  crftrrisoii  of  that  city,  Hf-ized 
for  the  use  of  the  army.  Theni;  proceedingH  opened  the  <*y»'H  ol"  the 
Presbyt^'rians ;  they  expunged  the  oflensive  vot<^  frofn  the  journals; 
they  brought  in  a  more  comprehensive  ordinance  of  jndemnity ; 
and  were  meditating  other  measures  of  conciliation,  when  they 
were  disturbed  by  the  arrival  of  extraordinary  tidings  irom 
Holmby.* 

80.  Abduction  of  tlie  King  from  Holmby.  On  Wednesday)  the 
2nd  of  June,  while  Charles  was  playing  bowls  at  Althorp,  near 
Holmby,  a  cornet  in  the  general's  life  guard,  named  Joyce,  waa 
observed  standing;  among  &e  spectators,  and  late  in  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  the  commissioners  in  attendance  upon  the  King 
understood  that  a  numerous  party  of  horse  had  asHcmbled  on 
llarlestun  lieath,  whone  object  wjuld  not  be  doubt^-d.  The  guards 
in  attendance  Upon  the  King  lett  him  that  m'ght,  and  about  two 
o'elot  k  in  the  morning,  the  strangers  appean.-d  before  the  gati»s,  and 
Were  instantly  adnjitted,  Joyc<5  atorifi'  inftjrmin*^'  the  e()mmiHHionrrs 
of  th«»  obj*'ct  of  his  errand.  Early  the  next  inortiiriLr,  they 
condiict^'d  \  \w  Kinf]^  to  1 1  iiichHiiirook  1  louse,  whenee,  at  lii»  request, 
they  (',sc(H*t<  (l  him  to  Ne\vmark<  t.  H.-  rode  with  them  willingly, 
and  a. strong  force,  h<iit  by  Fairfax,  olli-rcd  to  d^divnr  him 
from  .loyce",  and  lake  him  Imck  to  llolndjy  uiid  the  parliamf»nt, 
he  positively  declined,  lie  expe(  t<  d  that  this  new  movement  would 
be  of  advantage  to  him,  aud  enable  him  to  oxlirpate  the  one  party 
by  the  aid  of  the  other. 

The  design  of  seizing  the  King  was  openly  avowed  by  the 
MffitatarSf  though  common  belief  attribuM  it  to  the  secret 
contrivance  of  CromwelL   It  had  been  carefully  concealed  fiMn 
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the  knowledge  of  Fairfax,  who  did  nothinp^  to  oppose  it,  beyond 
despatching  the  force  above  mentioned ;  for  while  he  desired  to 
gatisfy  the  complaints  of  the  army,  he  was  anxious  to  prevent  a 
rupture  between  it  and  the  parliai7ient.  But  Cromwell  had  a  very 
-different  object  in  view,^ — the  humiliation  of  Ins  political  opponents; 
Joyce  despatched  a  letter  to  him  as  soon  as  he  had  secured  his 
prize,  and  llazelrigg,  i'Jeetwood,  and  Ireton  were  all  admitted  into 
the  conspiraey. 

81.  The  Anny  marches  towards  London.    The  first  news  of 
this  bold  mancevure  caused  general  dismay  in  both  houses,  and  a 
solemn  fast  was  ordained,  to  obtain  from  the  Lord  the  restoration 
of  harmony  between  the  parliament  and  the  army  ;  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  arrears  Was  advanced  forthwith,  and  the  declaration 
^hidi  had  treated  the  first  petition  from  the  officen  as  seditious, 
^vnis  rescinded  and  erased  from  the  journals  (June  5th).  But 
^ben  the  details  of  what  had  taken  place  were  known, 
and  Qromweirs  share  in  the  transaction  bad  become  ai-ciised  In 
mani&st,  the  fears  of  the  parliament  gave  way  to  indigna-  rem  <rT.f| 
tion»  and  Cromwell,  being  accused,  called  God  and  angels 
to  witness  that  he  was  innocent.   Soon  after,  Harbottle  Grimstone 
charged  him  with  having  said  that  the  House  of  Commons  ought 
to  be  pureed,  and  that  the  army  ought  to  do  it.   But  Cromwell 
again  vehemently  repelled  the  accusation^  and  asserted  his 
faithfulness  to  the  house  with  so  many  tears  and  solemn  words, 
that  he  turned  the  opinions  of  the  members  altogether  in  his 
£iTOur.   That  very  evening  he  secretly  left  London,  and  joined  the 
army,  which  was  then  holding  its  celebrated  rendezvous  Ti,e 
on  Triploe  Heath  (June  10th),  near  Cnmbridp^e.    Here  all  "'"fr"iSr 
the  regiments  e?ttered  into  a  solemn  en^^^gement  not  to 
disband,    nor  volunt^^er   for  the  service  in  Ireland,   till  their 
grievances  had  been  satisfactorily  redressed,  and  their  subsequent 
safety  secured.    After  this,  the  army  moved  on  to  St.  Albans,  and 
during  the  man-h  addresses  from  the  freeholders  of  the  ditferent 
counties  were  daily  presentrd  to  ]\airfax,  as  if  tlie  force  under  his 
coinmarid  constituted  the  supreme  authority  of  the  nation.  A 
succession  of  petitions,  remonstranc-es,  and  declarations-,  issued 
from  the  pens  of  Ireton  and  Lambert,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Cromwell;  the  army  con  tin  ually  streni^thened  its  demands,  and 
now  required  (June  14th)  that  all  capitulations  granted  during 
the  war  should  he  observed ;  that  a  time  should  be  fixed  for  the 
termination  of  the  present  parliament;   that  the  House  of 
Commons  should  be  purged  of  every  individiial  disqualified  by 
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precedinc;  ordinancos,  and  that  eleven  members,  comprising  Holies, 
Glynn,  Stapleton,  Clotworthy,  and  Waller,  the  chief  leaders  of  the 
Presbyterians,  should,  in  the  meantime,  bo  impeached  and  excluded 
from  parliament ;  and  as  an  earnest  of  their  meaning  in  these 
requirements,  the  army  at  once  advanced  to  Uxbridge. 

The  Fresbyteriana  now  foresaw  that  a  struggle  was  inevitable, 
and  they  prepared  to  defend  themselTes  against  the  impending 
blow,  by  making  extraordinary  efforts  to  gain  the  favour  of  the 
dtissens.  They  abolished  the  most  obnoxious  duties ; '  they  resoWed 
that  no  member  should  hold  any  lucrative  office;  and  they 
reinstated  the  committee  which  had  formerly  been  appointed  1o 
receive  the  complaints  of  the  people.  But  these  concessions  came 
too  late,  and  although  a  few  squadrons  of  citizens  were  formed, 
and  the  militia  was  recruited,  the  parliament  saw  no 
Kbm*" ?o'  alternative  but  submission.  The  soldiers  were  declared 
tiieanny.  ^jjg  army  of  the  parliament;  a  month's  pay  was  granted 
as  tiie  reward  of  their  serv  ices,  and  commissioners  from  the  two 
houses  were  appointed  to  treat  with  their  commissioners,  as  with 
the  representatives  of  an  independent  and  co-equal  authority 
(June  3(>tli).  The  eleven  members,  in  the  meantime,  retired, 
some  to  France,  some  into  obscuritv,  nthrrs  to  the  Tower.* 

82.  Negotiations  between  the  King  and  the  Army,  and  between 
both  and  the  Parliament.  AVhen  the  King  heard  of  these 
revolutions,  he  was  preparing  to  go  to  Kiehmond,  accx)rding  to  the 
desire  of  parliament ;  but  the  turn  which  the  stniirfjle  now  took 
set  aside  his  purpose,  and  he  persuaded  liimself  that  the  contest 
must  end  in  his  restoration.  But  the  opportunities  which  were 
furnibhed  by  the  passions  of  his  adversaries  were  all  forfeited  by 
his  own  irresolution  and  insincerity,  lie  had  no  com  plaint  to 
make  of  his  treatment ;  the  officers  and  soldiers  were  iar  more 
respectful  to  him  than  the  parliament ;  his  younger  children  were 
allowed  to  be  with  him;  his  servants,  Legge,  Berkeley,  and 
Ashburnham,  though  known  to  have  come  ^om  Prance  with  a 
message  fi^m  the  ^^ueen,  were  permitted  to  attend  him ;  and  he 
was  afiowed  the  society  of  his  chaplains,  who  read  the  Ftayer- 
Book  service  in  his  presence,  publicly,  and  without  molestation. 
Several  of  the  officers  openly  professed  to  admire  his  piety,  and 
to  compassionate  his  misfortunes;  Cromwell  sent  hun  secret 
assurances  of  his  attachment,  and  several  addresses  were  made  to 
hun  in  l^e  name  of  the  military,  expressive  of  the  general  wish 

*  X4iigvd,X..sii7-Si  Giiiio^tSO<J»S|  Ottlylflblf  n7-i9S» 
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to  effect  ail  accoiniiii)  Jilt  ion  whicli  should.  rscoDcile  tho  TheKini'» 
rights  of  the  thron-j  with  those  of  the  people.    A  secret  ^^fh'^e  * 
negotiation  followed,  through  the  agency  of  Berkeley  and 
Aahbuniliam,  in  which  Cromwell,  Iroton,  Lambert,  Bainsboiough, 
and  others,  took  an  important  part. 

The  terms  which  the  latter  offered  were  the  most  moderate  which  had  hiflierto 
been  made  to  the  King,  and  were  the  same  which  were  submitted  to  the 

parliamentary  coniniis.sii)ner<;,  a>  the  plan  of  the  army  for  the  settlement  of  the 
nation.    They  rcquiictl  that  the  command  of  the  miiilia,  and  the  nomination 
of  the  great  officers  ol  ?>laie,  should  be  given  up  lu  the  parliament  for  pi^^ 
ten  years  •  that  seven  of  the  Kin|^*8  councillors  should  remain  banished  ..^^ 
firom  the  kingdom;  that  all  civil  and  coercive  authority  should  be  ot  (i,e"  ' 
withdrawn  from  the  bishops  and  clergy,  but  that  Kpiscopacy  should 
remain,  as  well  as  rresbylerianism,  and  the  liturgy  aiid  covenant  be  on  ait 
eiqual  footii^;  that  no  peer  created  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  should  have 
a  seat  in  the  present  parliament,  and  no  Cavalier  admitted  to  the  next  Certain 
other  reforms  were  rcf  juired,  not  affecting  the  crown  and  its  prerogative.  These 
were  that  parliament  should  sit  every  year,  and  not  less  or  more  than  a  certain 
number  of  days ;  that  decayed  and  inconsiderable  boroughs  should  be  disftan* 
chised,  and  the  number  of  county  members  increased,  according  to  the  proportion 
of  rates  in  each  county;  that  evcrythini^  regarding  the  representation  and  the 
election  of  nieniljcrs  shoul  l  be  in  the  hamis  of  the  !  toii>e  (if  Commons ;  that  the 
names  of  all  sheriffs  and  magislraies  siiouki  be  recommended  to  the  King  by  the 
grand  juryfat  the  assizes^  and  that  the  grand  jury  itself  should  be  sdlected  by  the 
several  divisions  of  the  county,  and  not  by  the  sheriff.* 

Had  the  King  accepted  these  not  unreasonable  terms,  he  would 
most  probably  luive  been  placed  upon  the  throne ;  for  even  his  own 
agents,  who  had  the  best  means  of  Ibrmiupj  a  judgment,  though 
they  dift'ered  on  other  points,  agreed  in  this,  that  the  officers 
acted  uprightly  and  sincerely.!     But  Charles,  unfortunately, 
persuaded  himself  that  the  struggle  between  the  Presby-  ^^^^^ 
terians  and  Independents  would  enable  him  to  give  the  w^jMUthe 
law  to  both  parties,  and  when  the  MitJemevd  was  submitted  ^ 
to  him  tor  his  final  approbation,  he  n.'tiirned  an  inujualilied  refusal, 
in  language  which  betrayed  his  eoniieetion  wit  h  the  Presbyterians, 
of  whose  proceedings  in  London  news  now  reached  the  army 
(July  a!)d  August). 

In  iliat  city  the  utmost  excitement  prevailed;  and  bands  of 
citizens  and  apprentices  were  conbtanlly  besieging  Westminster 
Hall,  to  compel  the  parliament  to  vote  the  return  of  the  King^ 
and  restore  the  eleven  members.  The  army,  therefore,  determined 
to  bring  the  metropolis  under  subjection,  as  it  had  brought  the 
parliament.  The  city  abounded  with  discharged  officers  and 
soldiers,  who  had  served  imder  Essex  and  Waller,  and  the  supreme 
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authority  over  the  military  within  the  lines  of  fortification  had  been 
vested  in  a  committee,  all  of  «'hom  were  strong  Presbyterians.  To 
wrest  this  formidable  weapon  from  the  hand.s  of  theu-  adversaries, 
Ezeitcment  army  demanded  that  the  command  of  the  city  mihtia 
iB  London,  ghould  be  tnuisfemd  to  others.  The  Presbyterians  were 
alarmed ;  bat  the  bouses,  now  under  the  influenoe  of  the  Indepen- 
dentS)  dissolTOd  the  oommittee,  on  which  the  city  determined  to 
resist.  Lord  Lauderdale,  the  chief  of  the  Scottish  commissioners^ 
hastened  to  the  King  to  obt&in  his  concurrence ;  a  new  covenant, 
devised  in  his  favour,  was  subscribed  by  crowds  of  the  citizens  and 
soldiers,  and  copies  of  it  were  despatched  to  every  part  of  the 
kingdom  (July  25th).  The  parliament  vot^  this  new  engagement 
an  act  of  treason ;  they  were  immediately  attacked  by  the  mob, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  concision  the  chief  of  the  independent 
members  escaped,  the  greater  portion  to  the  army,  the  rest  to 
their  own  homes  (July  26th). 

The  King's  perfidy  soon  became  manifest ;  yet  the  oifiicers  and 
the  Independent  leaders  did  not  at  once  break  off  all  communica- 
tions with  him,  while  Charles,  who  received  news  daily  from  his 
agents  in  London,  still  maintained  a  hanr::;htj  demeanour  towards 
them.  Heariiii:;  that  many  Royalistn  liad  joined  the  Presbyterian^ 
and  that  n  declaration  had  been  eirciihiltHl  in  the  name  of  tlie 
King,  condemning  all  atttmipts  to  make  ^var  on  the  parliament,  the 
officers  conjured  Charles  to  write  a  eonciliatory  letttr  to  the 
general,  in  which  lie  should  disavow  any  de.sigu  of  assisting  the 
enemy,  should  thank  the  army  tor  its  attentions  to  his  comfort, 
and  should  commend  the  moderation  of  their  plan  of  settlement  in 
many  points,  though  he  could  not  consent  to  it  in  all.    His  own 

agents  also  earnestly  requested  him  to  do  this,  and  they 
«mm£^  even  drew  the  letter  up,  and  asked  hun  to  sign  it ;  but  he 
wuh^     still  hesitated,  in  the  vain  hope  that  the  Presbyterians 

would  triumph ;  and  when  at  last  he  agreed  to  their  wishes, 
London  had  already  submitted,  and  Uie  conquerors  rejected  his 
co-operation  as  no  longer  of  any  value  to* them  (August  4th). 

When  the  Independents  fled  from  the  parliament  to  the  army, 
Holies  and  his  colleagues  returned  and  resumed  their  ascendancy ; 
And  enters       commaud  of  the  militia  was  restored  to  the  former 

committee ;  and  a  vote  was  passed  that  the  King  shouM 
be  invited  to  Westminster.  Ten  thousand  men  were  alratdy  ttt 
arms ;  arms  and  ammunition  were  draw  n  from  the  Tower,  and 
the  Presbyterian  generals,  Massey,  Waller,  and  Poyntz,  gladly 
4ucepted  the  command.   But  when  it  was  known  that  the  anuj, 
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after  being  vmemed  on  Houulow  HeaAlit  hnd  adTMioed  to 
Hamnmmith,  all  tliis  militarj  entiiiisiaam  Taoished*  and  the 
lord  major  ordered  the  gates  to  be  thrown  open.  Tbn^  next 
morning  (August  8th),  the  Independente^  escorted  hj  Paur&x, 
entered  the  city  in  triumphant  prooeaeion ;  two  days  afterwards 
Skippon  and  Cromwell  brought  in  the  rest  of  the  array;  aild 
after  considerable  oppositioD  on  the  pnrt  of  the  Presbyterian 
members,  who  still  composed  a  formidable  body,  all  the  votes 
which  had  boon  passed  duritify  the  absence  of  ^le  Independeats 
were  annullf d  (July  2Gth — August  6thj. 

The  submission  nf  the  citizoDs  made  a  considerable  change  in 
the  prospects  of  tht  (  aptive  moaarch;  for  had  any  opposition  been 
offered,  the  ofticcrs  uould  have  openly  declared  him.  But  now 
that  they  had  prevailed,  they  thought  no  more  of  his  ch.rie. 
restoration,  and  he  was  transferred  from  Oatlands  to  giSSIJi'^ 
HaiiiptoM  Court,  where  he  resided  with  some  show  of  ^^^^ 
sovereigu  power ;  hia  word  being  accepted  as  the  security  of  hin^ 

83.  (dronwell  bM  tiie  LeveQerB.  The  revolution,  ao  ft;r,  had 
been  kept  within  reasonable  bounds,  but  now  the  bolder  and  more 
daring  b^n  to  declare  themselTee  openly.  Vane,  Lu<Uow, 
Baselrig^,  Martin,  Scott,  and  Hutc^nson,  plainly  spoke  of 
establishing  a  republic ;  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  was  publicly 
professed ;  and  any  accommodation  with  the  King  was  treated  as 
tseason.  In  the  ranks  below  these  men,  the  excitement  to  new 
theories  was  equally  as  intense;  wild  reformers  rose  up  on  all 
sides,  who,  when  brought  before  the  judges,  ordered  thope  officers 
to  1<  ave  the  seats  of  usurpation,  or  if  attacked  in  the  sermons  of 
the  PreslMerian  ministers,  drnirired  the  preachers  from  the  pulpits, 
and  raved  at  the  people  in  their  places.  They  had  no  general 
plan,  no  complete  tlieorv  ;  they  were  all  republicans,  but  they 
carried  their  projects  of  revolution  beyond  the  government ;  they 
aimed  at  changing  society  itself,  and  the  relations,  ateofUM 
manners,  and  feelings  of  the  coitiiininity.  Some  sought  to 
abolish  only  the  privih^<::es  of  the  Lords,  and  the  extortions  of  the 
lawyers;  others  looked  forward,  iu  a  kind  of  pious  dream,  lo  tho 
speedy  approach  of  the  reign  of  Christ  upon  earth ;  the  liationaliflts 
claimed  absolute  iovereignty  for  each  man's  reason,  as  that  gmde 
which  God  had  given  to  oTerj  man  the  perfbnnan4se  of  his  duty 
in  this  li&.  Some  of  these  talked  of  intoMucin^^  a  sinet  equality 
of  rights  of  property;  in  religion  the^  rqeoted  all  coevoiYe 
autiuMfly;  in  pomdca  thej  tau^lit  4aJi     wa*  the  duty  of  iiust 
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people  to  vindicate  their  own  rights,  and  to  do  justice  to  their  own 
claims.  Hitherto,  they  said,  the  public  good  had  been  sam'ficed 
to  private  interest;  by  the  Jving,  ior  the  sake  o1  lubitraiy  j  ower; 
by  the  officers,  for  the  sake  of  command,  title,  iind  c  iiiuliunent ; 
and  by  the  parliament,  for  the  sake  of  permanent  authority.  This 
jftrty,  nicknamed  the  LevdUrs,  was  in  turn  the  strength  and  terror 
of  aU  other  Actions. 

No  one  had  suoeeeded  fio  well  in  keeping  on  good  terms  witii 
all  parties  as  Cromwell ;  no  one  had  succeeded  so  well  in  first 
Cromwell  making  uso  of  them  and  then  deceiving  them.  With  the 
temTiitb  Levellers,  whom  he  heartily  abhorred,  he  was  on  the  most 


intimate  terms :  the  irregular  outhurBts  of  his  imagination, 
his  eagerness  to  make  himself  the  equal  and  the  companion  of  the 
rough  and  the  boorish,  his  language,  at  once  mystic  and  familiar, 
his  manners,  by  turns  commonplace  and  exalted,  giving  him  at 
one  time  the  air  of  an  inspired  preacher,  and,  at  another,  that  of  a 
plain  peasant ;  even  his  free  and  supple  genius,  which  seemed  to 
place  at  the  service  of  a  holy  cause  all  the  resom^ces  of  mere  human 
ability,  found  immense  favour  in  the  eyes  of  these  obscure  but 
powerful  enthusiasts.  His  most  useful  agents  were  amongst  them ; 
they  were  the  leading  members  of  the  council  of  agitators,  and 
Lilbiu-ne,  the  leader  of  the  sect,  had  the  greatest  confidence  in 
him.  But  now  that  the  Presbyterians  were  subdued,  and  the 
TCinrr  \vas  a  prisoner,  and  only  the  army  and  the  Independents 
remained,  Cromwell  and  the  olKcers  became  objects  of  distrust  to 
the  Levellers,  who  said  that  the  cause  of  the  Lord  could  not 
triiunph  so  long  as  the  cx)nquerors  continued  to  live  in  friendship 
with  the  delinquents.  They  spoke  of  the  King  as  an  Ahab,  the 
everlasting  obstacle  to  peace,  the  cause  of  all  the  dissension 
P^^iJ™*^  ^^^^  bloodshed ;  they  openly  threatened  Cromwell,  Ireton, 
with'tK  and  the  officers,  if  they  continued  to  treat  with  him,  or  to 
have  any  dealings  with  his  agents;  and  not  even 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  where  tiie  Lords  had  sent  him  for 
violent  language,  restrained  Idlbume  fix»m  hurling  the  bitterest 
reproaches  upon  Cromwell,  The  latter  now  saw  that  it  was 
necessary  to  be  more  discreet  in  his  communications  with  the 
Xing*  He  still  persevered  in  them ;  hut  at  the  same  time,  he 
renewed  his  professions  to  the  Levdlers,  careful  not  to  break 
&ith  or  pled^  himself  to  any  party  irremediably.  He  was,  in 
hct,  a  stranger  to  the  blind  presumption  of  his  party;  the  success 
of  the  republicans  seemed  to  him  questionable,  the  desires  of 
enthusiasts  chimerical;  the  insubordination  of  the  soldiers 
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ibreatcned  his  power ;  and  yet,  while  he  fomented  their  disorder, 
he  was  not  the  man  to  tolmte  it ;  the  King's  name  was  still  a 
power,  his  alUance  a  means,  his  re-establishment  a  possibflify ;  he, 
therefore,  kept  this  in  reserve,  like  many  others,  ready  to  alrandon 
it  for  a  better,  pushing  his  own  fortune  by  every  path  whidi 
promised  the  greatest  or  readiest  success.* 

84.  NegotiationB  during  the  King's  Residence  at  Hampton 
GonrL   The  King  was  well  informed  of  these  various  phases  of 
opinion  in  the  parliament  and  the  army,  aod  he  resolved  to  address 
himself  more  to  the  leaders  of  tlio  dominant  faction,  than  to  the 
faction  itself,  and  to  offer  individual  favours  rather  than  general 
concessions.     To  Ireton  he  offered  tho  government  of  charies 
Ireland  ;   to  Cromwell  the  office  of  commander-in-chief,  tufe"to 
the  colonelcy  of  the  King's  guards,  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Essex,  and  the  Garter.    Similar  advantages  were  proposed  to 
their  principal  friends.    But  Charles  took  care  that  these  offers 
•should  1)1'  revealed  to  the  wfitators  and  the  Levellers  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  received  the  Earls  of  Lauderdale  and  Lanark,  and 
other  Scottish  commissioners,  at  Hampton  Court,  so  that  the  two 
generals  and  their  friends  were  placed  in  great  difficulties  ;  they 
did  not  dare  to  dose  with  the  King,  for  &ar  <^the  ftefaons,  and 
they -were  equally  ahmned  at  the  prospect  of  his  alliance  with  the 
Presbyterians  and  the  Scots.    The  distrust  and  anger  of  the 
soldiers  was  assuming  a  menacing  form ;  secret^  as  well  as  open 
societies  were  formed  at  every  station ;  LUburne  aud  the  more 
violent  even  proposed  to  get  rid  of  Cromwell  bj  assassination,  and 
purer  agikUortf  called  itew  agents,  wh  »  were  independent  Appoint, 
of  the  general,  were  charged  to  watch  the  traitors  (as  the  J^'xeV'' 
officers  were  called),  and  serve  the  pjood  cause  in  whatever 
place,  and  at  whatever  price.    Rainsborough,  Harrison,  Scott,  and 
others,  were  at  the  head  of  this  movement.    While  the  army  was 
thus  disunited,  the  Koyahsts  and  PresbyterinTi«j  wore  gradually 
fo  rrnin<j^  a  closer  alliance,  and  quietly  preparing  i  *  fall  TheBqyMi' 
upon  the  factions  at  the  first  opportunity.    A  resolution  pSJglfiw 
was  agreed  upon  that  the  ^coU  shotdd  enter  England 
next  spring,  with  a  numerous  army,  and  call  on  the  Presbyterians 
for  tht  ii-  aid ;   that  Charles,  if  he  were  at  liberty,  otherwise  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  should  sanction  the  enterprise  by  his  presence  ; 
that  Ormond  should  resume  the  government  of  Ireland,  while 
p&pel,  Langdale,  Musgrave,  and  the  EngUsh  Cavaliers,  should 
secretly  assemble  the  remains  of  the  Kiug's  party  in  England. 

*  Quizot's  £d£.  &ev.,  84&-8i9 ;  Liogard,  JL,  319 ;  l^orster  s  Liveii,  VX.,  141.193. 
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In  the  midst  of  this  perplexity,  one  of  Cromweirs  spies  gave 
iiim  information  of  a  letter  from  Charles  to  tiie  Queen,  containing 
Cromwell  Klng's  real  designs  towards  the  army  and  its  leaders, 
th^'in?.  letter^  sewn  up  in  the  skirt  of  a  saddle,  would  be 
iM'^j'  found  that  night,  at  the  Blue  Boar  Inn,  Holborn,  a 
serrant  unacquainted  with  the  secret  having  to  take  the  saddle  to 
the  inn,  where  a  horse  was  waiting  to  convey  the  bearer  of  the 
letter  to  Dover.  Cromwell  and  Lreton,  disguised  as  private 
soldiers,  went  to  the  place,  and  obtained  the  letter;  in  it  the 
King  said  that  he  was  courted  by  both  factions ;  that  he  should 
join  the  one  which  bade  fairest  for  him,  and  that  he  thought  he 
should  rather  treat  with  the  Presbyterians  than  with  the  army. 

"  For  the  rest,"  he  added,  I  alone  understand  my  position ; 
be  quite  easy  as  to  the  concessions  which  I  may  grant  i  when  the 
time  comes,  I  shall  very  well  know  how  to  treat  these  rogaea^  and, 
instead  of  a  silken  gart-er,  I  will  tit  them  with  a  hempen  halter.''^' 
(October.)  This  letter  sealed  the  KinGj's  fate  ;  the  suspicions  of 
the  two  f^enerals  were  fully  confirmed,  and  henceforward  they 
were  MS  free  from  uncertjiinty  respecting  their  designs  upon  the 
iiaug  as  they  were  respect in<^  his  towards  them. 

85.  Charles  Escapes  from  Hampton  Court. — It  was  full  time 
that  the  conduct  of  Cromwell  and  lreton  should  cease  to  be 
waveriJig  and  undecided,  fur  the  army,  excited  by  the  Levellers, 
"The  ^'^^  ^^^^  greatest  confusion.  A  paper,  entitlefl  "  'The 
oAhe"**^'  Case  of  t]i4  Army, accompanied  with  another,  under  the 
name  of  '*  The  Agreement  of  the  People,''  had  been  drawn 
up,  and  presented  to  the  general  by  the  a/jitators,  demiinJini:  ;u 
new  constitution,  in  which  the  sovereign  power  should  reside  ui 
the  people  and  their  representatives ;  equality  of  law,  freedom  of 
conscience,  and  freedom  from  fbrced  s^vice  in  time  of  war; 
triennial  parliaments  and  extension  of  the  franchise.  These 
demands  were  strenuously  supported  by  Colonels  Itide  and 
Bainsborough,  and  as  fiercely  opposed  by  Cromwell  and  lreton. 
The  council  of  officers  yielded  so  far  as  to  require  that  parliament 
should  make  no  more  addresses  to  the  Sang ;  but  the  two  houses 
voted  the  papers  destructive  of  the  government,  and  ordered  ^ 
authors  to  be  prosecuted ;  although,  at  the  same  time,  to  please 
the  soldiery,  they  resolved  that  the  King  was  bound  to  give  the 
royal  assent  to  all  laws  for  the  public  good,  which  had  been 
passed  and  presented  to  him  by  t^e  Lords  and  Commona 
(^^ovember  6tb). 
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Thh  daily  increasing  violence  of  the  Levellers  alarmed  the  Kin^ 
for  his  salety ;  he  withdrew  his  word  of  honour  not  to  attempt  an 
escape;  on  which  all  his  servants,  except  Lep^q^e,  were  dismissed, 
and  his  liberty  was  restrained.  But  the  dark  hints  of  the  dan- 
gerous designs  of  his  enemies  which  reached  him  from  tfll  sides,  the 
warninc!  wdiich  Cromwell  sent,  so  wrouf^ht  upon  his  fears,  that  he, 
at  last,  contrived  to  escape  from  Hampton  Court,  on  the  evening 
of  the  11th  of  November.  He  safely  reached  Sutton,  in  Hampshire, 
attended  by  liCgge,  Ashburnham,and  Berkeley ;  and,  while  Berkeley 
and  AahburDham  went  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  sound  the  disposition 
of  Hammond,  ihe  Goyemor,  he  found  an  asylum  atTickfield  House. 
Hopes  of  Hammond's  sympathy  and  assistance  were  grounded 
upon  the  &ct  that  he  was  nephew  to  one  of  the  royal  chaplains; 
but  they  were  Tain ;  he  merely  answered  that  he  was  a  servant 
bound  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  employers,  and  that  he  would  act  as 
an  honest  man.  Strange  to  say,  Berkeley  and  Ashbumham  were 
satisfied  with  this  mysterious  answer,  and  they  returned  to  the 
King  with  Hammond  and  the  captain  of  Cowes  Castle,  to  the  f:ri^afc 
dismay  of  Charles,  who  saw  at  once  the  danger  in  which  they  had 
placed  him.  With  a  cheerful  countenance,  however,  yet  with  a 
misboding  heart,  he  accompanied  the  two  officers  to  the  island,  and 
was  safelv  lodo^nd  in  Carishrooke  Castle  (November  K^th,  1647).' 

83.  The  General  Officers  confront  the  Levellers  at  Ware. 
The  consternation  which  the  Kin£j*s  escape  excited  in  Westminster 
Hall,  was  considerably  increased  when  Cromwell  informed  the 
house  of  the  King's  safe  custody  in  Carisbrook  Castle,  and  still 
more  by  an  event  which  now  took  place.  The  increasing  violence 
of  the  Levellers,  and  the  mutinous  disposition  of  the  army,  had 
induced  Pair&z  and  the  council  of  officers  to  dismiss  the  ayitators 
to  their  respective  raiments,  and  assemble  the  army  in  three 
brigades,  on  three  different  days,  in  the  hope  of  putting  an 
to  its  dissensions.  On  the  appointed  day,  the  first  brigade,  od 
which  the  officers  placed  their  chief  reliance,  mustered  in  CorkbtSl^ 
field,  between  Hertfi^ri  and  Ware,  and  a  remonstrance  which  Qie 
officers  had  drawn  up  in  the  generaFs  name,  was  n^ad  to  each 
regiment  in  succession.  The  brigade  received  this  letter  with 
joyful  acclamations.  But  two  regiments,  Harrison's  cavalry  and 
Kobert  Lilburne's  infantry,  not  belonging  to  it,  had  come  to  thd 
meeting  without  orders,  and  in  a  state  of  the  fiercest  excitemerit- 
The  latter  had  expelled  ail  their  officers  above  the  rank  of 
lieut(^Ti;int,  except  Captain  Bray,  who  w^as  now  in  corniriand  of 
them,  and  every  soldier  wore  on  his  hat  a  copy  of  2' he  Agre^iAent 
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of  FtopUy  -mSi  tliis  motto,  **  The  people's  freedom  and  the 
soldier^s  rights.''  Hairison'a  regiment,  afber  Bane  dehato^  sob- 
mitted;  Ldburne's  regiment  remained  obstinate*  ^'Take  that 
paper  from  your  hate,"  exclaimed  Cromwell.  They  refused.  He 
then  darted  into  their  ranks,  and  seized  the  ringleaders,  three  of 
whom  were  condemned  to  death  on  the  spot;  and  lots  being 
drawn,  one,  Bachard  Amell,  was  immediately  shot,  and  the  rest 
marched  oif  to  prison.  By  this  act  of  yigour,  subordluation  was 
restored  for  the  time,  and  the  other  meetings  passed  off  quietly. 
But  Cromwell  soon  discovered  that  the  Levellers  constituted 
two-thirds  of  the  army,  and  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  retrace 
his  steps  if  he  wished  to  retain  his  former  influence.  With  this 
oromwtu  view,  he  made  a  public  acknowledgement  of  his  error  m 
fOThaShS  having  corresponded  with  the  Xing,  and  solemnly 
^^f^^he  promised  to  stand  or  fall  with  the  army.  A  solemn  fast 
^""^^  was  kept  to  celebrate  this  event;  and  Cromwell,  in  tlie 
assembly  of  the  officers,  confessed,  with  tears,  his  eyes, 

dazzled  by  the  glory  of  the  world,  had  not  clearly  discerned  the 
work  of  the  Lord  ;"  and  he  therefore  hiimblod  himself,  and  desired 
their  prayers.    Ireton  followed  him  in  the  same  strain.* 

87.  The  King  rejects  the  Four  Bills.  The  King  experienced 
no  change  of  treatment  in  consequence  of  his  escape  from 
Hampton  Court,  and  he  soon  recommenced  his  former  intrigues. 
He  sent  Sir  John  Berkeley  to  e^ngi'aiulaie  Cromwell  and  his 
friends  on  the  results  ut"  the  meeting  at  Ware,  and  to  remind 
them  of  their  promises  ;  and  by  a  message  to  parliament  (November 
16th),  he  proposed,  m  addition  to  his  former  terms,  to  surrender 
the  command  of  the  army  during  his  life,  to  exchange  the  profits 
of  the  court  of  wards  f<Hf  a  yearly  income,  and  to  undertake  the 
payment  of  the  money  due  to  the  military  and  the  public  creditors, 
but  the  parliament  paid  no  attention  to  his  message ;  and 
Cromwdl  sent  this  word  to  him  by  Berkdey,  I  will  do  my  best 
to  serre  the  ^B^ing  but  he  must  not  expect  that  I  shall  ruin  myself 
fbr  his  sake.''  The  fang's  apprehensions  were  re-awakened  by 
chwAn  these  discoiuraging  things,  and  he  again  meditated  an 
Sll^dS*  escape.  He  might  have  ef^ted  his  purpose,  for  a  vessel 
feuitime.  gQjj^  the  Queen  had  been  Cruising  about  the  island  for 
several  days.  But  a  fresh  intrigue  re-animated  his  hopes.  On 
the  14th  of  December,  the  House  of  Commons  voted  that  four 
propositions  should  be  presented  to  him,  in  the  form  of  bills,  and 
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that  if  he  accepted  them  he  should  he  allowet^  to  oome  and  treat 
with  the  parliament  personally.  These  bills 

(1)  That  the  command  of  the  sea  and  land  forces  should  appertain 

to  parliament  for  twenty  years,  with  power  of  continuation  theie*  SSP^ 
^fter,  if  the  safety  of  the  kingdom  should  seem  to  require  it. 

(2)  That  the  Kiu^  should  revoke  all  his  declarations,  proclamations^  and 
^ther  acts  published  against  the  House,  imputing  to  it  illegality  and  rebelUmb 

(3)  That  he  should  annul  all  the  patents  of  peerage  he  had  issued  since  the 
20th  of  May,  1642,  and  grant  no  iiitare  peerages,  without  the  consent  of 
parliament. 

(4)  That  the  two  houses  should  have  the  power  of  adjourning  from  place  to 
plaice  at  ^eir  discretion. 

The  Scots  remonstrated  against  these  proposilaons,  and  their 
commissioners,  Lords  Lauderdale^  Lanark,  and  others,  proceeded 
to  Garishrook,  at  the  same  time  that  Lord  Denhi^  and  the 
parliamentary  commissioners  went  with  them  to  the  King 
(Decemher).     They  relaxed  itom  their  former  obstinacy,  and 
at  once  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  King,  by  which  they 
promised  to  invade  England  in  the  spring,  and  re-establish  him  on 
the  throne,  on  condition  tiiat  he  confirmed  the  Presby- 
terian system  for  tiiree  years,  he  and  his  friends,  however, 
not  beinp  required  to  conform  to  it ;  and  that  at  the  end    *  ^ 
of  that  term  the  assembly  of  divine^  should  settle  the  constitution 
of  the  church  in  concert  with  the  parliament.     Other  stipulations, 
to  the  advantage  of  IScotland,  but  highly  ofTensive  to  the  honour 
of  England,  accompanied  this  general  concession.    The  treaty 
was  secretly  signed,  mid  hidden  in  a  garden  in  the*island,  until  it 
could  be  taken  away  in  safety.    Having  thus  definitively  settled 
with  tho  Scots,  Charles  rejected  the  four  bills,  and  rtsoh  ed  to 
escape  the  same  evening  (December  28th).    But  his  gaolers  were 
aware  of  his  purpose;  the  gates  were  immediately  closed,  his 
servants  were  dismissed,  and  an  attempt  to  release  him,  made  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Newport,  was  sunpressed,  and  its  leader 
hanged.   The  two  houses  now  resolved  that  they  would 
«ease  all  communications  with  him;  and  that  if  any  ^ruament 
person  renewed  them  without  leave,  he  should  be  subject  have  no 
to  the  penalties  of  high  treason.    These  resolutions  were  ^."'rwrtV 
carried  by  a  majority  of  141  to  92 ;  the  Committee  of  ^ 
Public  Safety  was  restored,  and  ordered  to  act  alone,  without  the 
aid  of  foreign  coadjutors,  on  which  the  Scottish  commissioners 
who  had  sat  upon  it,  demanded  the  arrears  still  due  to  their  army, 
and  retired  to  their  own  country  fJanuacy,  1648).* 


*  Lingard,X.,  m^mi  Gai»)t*a  Eng.  B«v.,  307-374. 
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88r  Agitation  of  the  Country  at  this  juncture.  These- 
resolutions  were  equivalent  to  the  establishment  of  a  republic,  and 
they  caused  an  extraordinary  ferment  throughout  the  country, 
which  was  not  allayed  by  the  law  reforms  which  parliament  passed 
to  appease  the  people.  Pop  tbe  war  committees  in  every  county 
still  exercised  the  most  oppTessiTe  tyranny,  the  monthly  tax  for 
the  support  of  the  army  waa  larger  than  ever,  and  there  were 
numerous  oilier  restrictions  which  the  parliament  now  exercised 
in  full  rigour.  All  who  had  borne  arms  for  the  King  wer» 
forbidden  to  come  within  twenty  miles  of  London ;  the 
Boyaiista.  j^^^^  pcsce  Were  revised;  and  all  ddinqumtf 

were  deprived  of  thedr  right  to  vote  at  any  election,  whether 
municipal  or  parliamentary,  and  disqualified  irom  holding  any 
political  office  or  trust.  Finally,  the  censorship  of  the  press  was 
entrusted  to  a  committee  which  sat  daily,  and  the  army  once  more 
marched  through  London  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  war.  The 
Levellers  and  repuUicans  congratulated  themselves  upon  these 
rigorous  measures,  as  signal  proofs  of  their  strength ;  but  Cromwell 
and  those  immediately  around  him  thought  otiierwise.  Throughout 
the  country,  he  saw  the  principal  freehoklers,  the  rich  citizens,  all 
persons  of  noto,  and  evervone  who  had  anything:  at  stalco,  retiring 
irom  public  atlairs,  forsaking  the  committees  and  local  magistracies, 
and  power  passing  into  the  hands  of  inferior  people,  eager  to  seize 
it,  capable  of  exercising  it  vigorously,  but  ill-fitted  to  retain  it. 
He  felt  that  the  people  would  not  long  consent  to  such  a  govern- 
ment, and  that  the  daily  increasing  anarchy  and  discord  could  not 
end  otherwise  than  in  the  destruction  of  the  ruling  party.  He 
vcftinffi  therefore  set  to  work  to  discover,  in  this  dark  chaos,  some 
Cromwdi'i  means  of  putting  an  end  to  it,  or  at  all  events,  his  own 


quickest  and  safest  road  to  greatness.  For  this  purpose 
he  assembled  at  his  house,  frequently,  the  chief  leaders  of  both 
parties,  in  order  that  he  might  learn  their  views,  and  ascertain 
what  he  had  to  expect  or  ^r  ftom  them.  Ludlow,  Yane^ 
Hutchinson,  Sidney,  and  Hfaselrigg,  openly  dedared  in  ihvour  of 
a  republic ;  the  general  ofiicers  were  more  reserved.  On  one 
occasion  the  discussion  grew  warm.  Ludlow  and  others  pressed 
Cromwell  to  de<we  himself,  that  they  might  know  whether 
S!^niN  he  was  a  £nend  or  foe.  Ctomweli'  evaded  the  point  for  a 
^liji^^  till,  atlasit,  uj^d  more  and' more,  he  sudoenly  rose, 
^lid  with- a  foBoed  jest  hastily  quitted  the  room,  flinging  a  cushion, 
as  he  went  out,  at  Ludlow's  head,  who  sent  another  aft^r  h\m 
made  him  hasten  down  staiia  ^tes-  than  he  desired*  This 
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•vnB  not  mere  idle  buifooeery  on  his  pflit ;  there  "was  something 
paf#iF*gi,  ^  that  ioiiiaiDt,  in  his  own  heart,  which  required  relief 
Bueh  *  atomge  diTerakm  prevented  him  ^eom.  beteyiDg 
himself.* 

89.    The  Royalist  Risings.     In  the  meantime,  the  danger 
apprehended  by  the  republicans  drew  ni^rh,  and  the  nnmbc^  and 
boldness  of  the  malcontents  daily  increased.    Au  aiarrning  tumult 
in  the  city  was  quickly  followed   by  disturbances   in  Norwich, 
Thetford,  Canterbury,  Exeter,  and  other  ph?cefl.    In  Pembroke, 
Colonel  Poyer,  the  governor  of  the  castle,  raised  the  royal  standard, 
and  being  joined  by  the  royalists  of  the  neighbourhood,  captured 
Chepstow  and  besieged  Caermarthen.    In  Scotland,  an  army  of 
40,000  men  had  been  levied  for  the  defence  of  the  King  and  t'\e 
OoveDftot ;  and  in  Ireland,  also,  some  defections  had  taken  place. 
WheD  aU  this  news  came  to  London,  the  Freahyterians  acain 
vaised  their  heads ;  petitions,  praying  that  the  army  should  be 
disbanded  and  the  King  brought  back,  poured  into  the  two  houses 
from  all  quarters  i  and  on  the  28th  of  Anril,  parliament  voted 
that  the  fundamental  government  of  the  Kingdom  by  the  Xing, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  should  not  be  changed ;  that  the  pToposiUS 
oflered  to  the  King  at  Hampton  Court  should  be  renewed,  and 
that  the  resolution  forbidding  any  further  addms  to  him  should  be 
cepealed.    Cromwell  had  foreseen  this,  and  now  prepared  to  resist 
it.    He  went  to  head  quarters,  and  proposed  that  the  army  should 
immediately  expel  their  adversaries  from  parliament,  and  t<ike 
full  possession  of  power  in  the  name  of  the  well -affei'.ted,  and  of 
public  safety.  But  Fairfax  resisted  this  bold  advice,  and  Cromwell, 
unable  to  endure  inaction  at  such  a  crisis,  left  London  at 
the  head  of  five  regiments,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  mudici 
the  risings  in  Wales,  and  of  regaining,  by  war,  the 
ascendancy  he  felt  he  was  losing.     His  departure  was  the  signal 
for  Boyalist  risings  on  all  sides  round  London.    The  men  of 
Surrey,  Essex,  and  Kent,  formed  associations  and  collected  arms ; 
Ooring,  Bsrl  of  Newport,  took  possession  of  Sandwich,  Dover, 
^d  Bodiester;  the  inhafaHaots  of  Deal  rose,  and  ivhile  The 
Bainsborough,  tiie  admiral,  was  preparing  to  attack  the  nulU'^ 
l^wn,  the  fleet  sailed  to  Helveteiluys,  and  placed  itself  ^^^^^ 
under  the  command  of  ihe  Duke  of  York.   Alarm,  however,  was 
soon  quieted  by  the  success  of  Fairfax,  who  defeated  the  principal 
ibody  of  the  insurgents  at  Maidstone  (June  1st);  and  by  the 
^ispieowion  of  another  foree  under  Goring,  at  Blackheath.  But  4h6 
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latter  soon  appeared  in  Essex,  and  being  joined  by  Lord  Capel 
with  the  Hertfordshire  Eoyalists,  and  Sir  Charles  Liica«^,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Colchester  (June  12th),  intending  to  overrun  Norfolk 
and  ^Suffolk,  raise  the  Boyalists  as  he  w( nt,  and  then  march  upon 
Iioudon  through  Cambridge.  But  he  had  scarcely  entered  the 
town,  when  Fairfax  came  \ip  and  closely  iuvested  th» 
feSiiiiiSiiii"  f^^^'  Thus,  in  a  fortnight's  campaign,  the  wreck  of  the 
insurrection  which  had  surrounded  London,  was  enclosed 
in  a  town  without  the  means  of  defence;  in  other  places  the 
lioyalists  had  met  with  no  better  success,  while  letters  were 
received  from  Cromwell,  promisinf^  that  Pembroke  Castle,  the 
bulwark  of  the  western  Koyali.st.s,  should  surrondi  r  in  a  fortnight. 
In  the  north,  Laugdale  and  Musgrave  had  surprised  and  now 
occupied  Berwick  and  Carlisle,  in  order  to  open  the  waj  for  the 
Scote,  but  Lambert  valumtly  maintained  his  position  against  tiiem^ 
and  pieyented  them  making  any  further  progress. 

One  of  the  earliest  results  of  these  disturbances  was  the  return 
of  the  Presbyterians  to  power,  and  the  restoration  of  the- 
9ibS%iS  excluded  members.  A  vote  was  passed  in  parliament  Uy 
bjtMdaai.  |^  j^^^  treaty  with  the  Kmg,  and  oommissioners 

were  sent  to  Newport  for  that  purpose  (September  18th).  But 
the  negotiations  produced  no  resmt;  for  the  rresbyterians  insisted 
upon  the  King*s  preliminaiy  assent  to  three  bills,  revoking  all  his- 
proclamations  against  parnament,  establishing  Presbyterianism 
Ibr  three  years,  and  Testing  the  command  of  the  forces  in 
narliament  for  ten  years;  all  which  the  Lords  olijected  to,  and 
Charles  refused  to  entertain.* 

90.  The  Scottish  Livasion  and  the  "  Rout"  of  Preston.  While^ 
these  negotiations  were  still  pendinir,  newn  nT-rived  that  the  Scots- 
had  f^ntered  the  kingdom  (July  bth  ),  under  the  jJuke  of  Hamilton,, 
and  tliiit  Lambert  was  retreating  before  them.  Eeport  exaggerated 
their  niniibers  to  30,000  men,  though  their  strength  was  not  more 
than  half  that  number;  but  the  duke  was  closely  followed  by 
Munroe,  who  led  3,000  veterans  t'roni  the  Scottish  army  in 
Ireland,  and  was  preceded  by  Sir  Marmaduke  Laugdale,  at  the- 
head  of  4,000  cavaliers,  men  of  valour,  who,  having  staked  their 
all  on  the  result,  would  fight  desperately.  With  such  an  army, 
a  general  uf  talent  and  enterprise  might  have  replaced  the  King- 
on  his  throne.  But  Hamilton  had  neither  of  these  qualities,  and 
Lis  preparations  had  been  thwarted  by  so  many  obstacles,  that  hia 
inen  were  ill  provided,  his  regiments  were  incomplete^  and  hia 
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artillery  was  mit  of  order.    'Bp'^'idps  all  this,  the  Moderate  Presby- 
ter i  an  s,  of  whom  he  was  the  {jrofessed  leader,  were  fiercely  m^ordi 
opposed  by  Argyle  and  th(^  lligid  Covenanters,  who  would 
a^ree  to  nothing  but  the  King's  entire  and  unconditional 
eHtabli.Nhment  of  the  Presbyterian  system.      Hamilton's  iirmv, 
again,  would  have  no  communication  with  Langdale  and  the 
Oftvaliers,  because  they  refused  to  take  the  covenant ;  and  the  two 
bodies,  therefore,  marched  separately,  and  always  acted  indepen- 
dently of  each  otiier. 

The  news  of  the  invasion,  however,  none  the  less  nutated  all 
England,  because  there  seemed  no  means  of  resisting  it;  for 
Famax  still  besieged  Colchester,  and  Cromwell  Pembroke.  In 
parliament,  the  Commons  voted  the  Scots  and  their  abettors  public 
enemies  and  traitors  (July  14th) ;  the  Lords  rejected  the  vote, 
and  rt^^olved  that  the  negotiations  with  the  King  should  be 
hastened,  on  which  the  Pre8b3rterians  in  the  lower  house  carried  a 
motion  that  the  threp  hills  should  no  longer  bo  insisted  upon  as 
preliminaries  to  a  treaty.    The  day  before  (July  27th),  the  young 
Prince  of  Wales,  now  at  the  head  of  the  fleet,  had  appeared  before 
Yarmouth,  and   issued  a  manifesto.      The  crisis  was 
imminent.    The  Committ^^e  of  Safcity  sf^nt  urgent  orders 
to  Cromw^ell  to  march  northward  as  soon  as  he  was  able, 
and  the  republican  h^ach^rs,  who  had  formerly  distrusted  him,  now 
felt  that  tlieir  safety  and  their  hopes  depended  upon  his  genius. 
They  humbled  themselves,  therefore,  before  him,  and  requested 
him  to  act  with  vigour,  and  rely  upon  them.   Indeed,  aU  depended 
now  upon  the  issue  of  the  struggle  between  Hamilton  and  ^ni,^ 
Cromwell ;  and  the  King  in  Carisbrook  Castle,  the  revolted 
manners,  the  London  Presbyterians,  and  the  besieged 
Eoyalists  in  Colchester — all  men — waited  anxiously  to  see  what 
these  two  men  would  make  of  it  when  they  met.* 

Cromwell  had  waited  for  neither  orders  fiom  the  Commons,  nor 
promises  from  the  republicans ;  he  was  well  informed  of  the 
condition  and  movements  of  the  Scottish  army,  and  a  month  ago 
had  sent  word  to  Lambert  to  fell  ba<  k  and  avoid  the  invaders, 
promising  to  he  ^vith  him  shortly.  And  so  it  happened.  Pembroke 
surrendered  three  days  after  the  Scots  had  crossed  the  border, 
and  in  two  more  Cromwell  set  out  at  the  head  of  6/iU()  Hismpi-i 
men,  ill  shod,  ill  clad,  but  proud  of  their  ^lory,  irritated  {Jleet^th^ 
by  their  perils,  full  of  confidence  ni  their  leader,  of 
contempt  for  their  enemies,  eager  to  fight,  and  certain  of  victory .f 

*  Ow^ltt'A  CNOLWel],  Lf  970.       t  Quiiofc's  £ug.  Jbw», tip. 
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lie  marched  right  across  the  country,  through  Gloucester,  Warwick, 
l^ottiDgham,  aud  Doncaster,  with  unparalleled  rapidity.  In 
thirteen  days  his  cavalry  joined  Lamhert  (July  27th) ;  od  ihe  7tb 
of  August,  he  hinuelfy  with  the  foot,  came  up  at  KnareBborough, 
vhere  the  two  foioes  fomed  a  fine  smart  army,  fit  for  action,^ 
fxf  about  9,000  men.  In  the  meantime  the  Scots  had  advance^ 
t^irough  Kendal  to  Hornby,  where  they  halted  to  consider  what 
route  to  take,  whether  through  Lancashire^  CSieshire,  and  the 
western  counties,  or  through  Yorkshire,  and  thence  by  th^ 
atraight  road  to  London.  Hamilton  chose  the  fermer  route»  much 
against  the  will  of  his  officers  ;  who  objected  to  fight  in  Lanca^^h  Ire, 
where  there  were  so  many  hedges  and  ditches  to  mvour  Croinwell*fl 
excellent  firemen."  The  Scots'  line  of  march  was  scattered  oyer 
m  space  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles;  they  advanced  in  utter 
ignorance  of  the  enemy's  movements ;  the  weather  was  rainy  and 
tempestuous.  Suddenly  Langdale  and  the  Cavaliers,  who  were 
fai'  away  to  the  left,  about  Langridge  Chapel,  on  Preston  Moor, 
eeiit  word  to  Hamilton  that  Cromwell — who  had  marrhed  from 
Knaresboroiigb  through  Otley,  8klpton,  and  Gisburne,  had  crossed 
the  hills  to  Clitheroe  and  f^tonyhurst — that  he  was  then  at  llodder 
Bridge,  and  that  everything  announced  on  his  part  an  intention 
of  giving  brittle.  Hamilton  had  that  nidit  (Augu.'-t  IGth)  reached 
jfff^  I'l  L  vton,  with  the  main  body  of  his  foot ;  part  of  his  horse 
«jld(h«'*  ^"^^  ahead  of  him  at  Wigan,  part  in  the  rear  at  Kirby 
Ckvniiera.  Loiisdale.  The  next  morning,  Langdale  was  attacked, 
and  for  four  hours  he  maintained  a  more  desperate  resistance  than 
Cromwell,  by  his  own  admission,  had  ever  before  met  with.  He 
eeTit  to  Hamilton  fur  reinforcements,  but  none  came,  and  he  waa 
obliged  to  yield. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Scots  had  been  hastening  across  the 
Bibble  and  the  Barwen,  and  the  greater  portion  of  their  army  had 
Iblready  passed  over  when  Cromwell  fell  npon  their  rear,  under 
Hamilton,  whom  he  drove  out  of  the  town  pell  mell,  crossed  tiia 
river  with  them,  and  at  night  occupied  the  bndge  over  the  Barwen* 
Next  momiog  (August  18th)  he  renewed  the  pursuit,  and  ove|^ 
taking  their  rearguard  at  Wigan,  cut  it  to  pieces.  There  he  laj 
that  night,  dose  to  the  enemy ;  his  men  weazy  and  dirty,  £br 
weather  was  very  wet,  and  the  roads  were  narrow  and  deep.  Bti^ 
tHe  pride  of  two  vic  tories,  the  hope  of  a  decisive  triumph,  the 
very  impatience  of  fatigue,  augmented  their  courage,  and  thej 
recommenced  the  pursuit  next  day  (August  19th)  with  even  greatej^ 
sapidity  and  determination.    Irritated  in  their  turn  at  being  thua 
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pressed  upon  by  an  inferior  force,  ami  nieeting  with  an  AeHonat 
advantageous  pass,  called  the  Kedbank,  at  Win  wick,  near  ^^Jj. 


Warrington,  the  Scots  suddenly  turned  and  laced  their 
pursuers,  and  a  third  battle  took  p'ac-e,  longer  and  bloodier  than 
the  previous  two,  but  with  the  saiiit'  result.  The  English  charged 
with  pu6h  ol'pike,  very  home  upon  thcni,  and  pursued  them  hotly 
to  Warrington  Bridge,  where,  dismayed  and  utterly  wearied,  the 
foot,  under  General  Baillie,  surrendered  in  a  body.  Hamilton,  at 
ti&e  head  of  the  cavalry,  was  in  advance,  near  Naatwich,  intending 
to  prcM^eed  to  Waiea,  to  revive  the  Bojalist  m8iim0ti<m  theia» 
But  everywhere,  as  he  advanced,  the  peasantry  roae  in  arms,  and 
the  ma^strates  summoned  him  to  surrender ;  and  on  «ihe  Hamiivm 
25th,  his  own  cavalry  mutinied  at  Uttozeter,  where  he 
surrendered  to  Genentl  Lamhert,  and  was  sent  prisoner 
^  Nottin^am.  The  Cavaliers  dishanded  themselves  in  Derby- 
ahire;  their  gallant  leader,  who  travelled  in  the  disguise  of  « 
female,  was  discovered  and  taken  near  Nottingham,  but  he  soon 
afterwaids  escaped  to  the  capital  dressed  in  a  clergyman's  cassock, 
and  remained  there  in  safety,  being  taken  for  an  Irish  minister 
4riven  from  his  cure  by  the  Iri^h  Koman  Catholics*  In  these 
desperate  encounters,  the  Scots  and  Cavaliers,  who  numbered 
21,000  men,  lost  2,000  slain,  and  10,000  prisoners ;  the  loss  on 
the  Pari  iamentary  side  was  comparatively  trifling.*  At  the  end  of  a 
fortuighfs  campaign,  every  trace  of  the  Scottish  army  in  England 
was  destroyed,  and  Cromv/cll  then  marched  to  Scxjtland,  to  wrest 
from  the  Jioyalist  Presbyterians  there,  all  means  of  mUoix  and  of 
safety. 

91.  During  the  Negotiations  at  Newport.  These  brilliant 
victories  alarmed  the  Presbyterians,  who  now  clearly  comprchentlt  d 
that  Cromwelis  triumpli  was  their  ruin.  They  made  a  feeble 
attempt  to  denounce  h  in  as  an  incendiary,  and  then  made  a  last 
eflbrt  to  conclude  that  peace  with  the  Kmg,  v  hich  had  been  the 
subject  of  so  much  discussion  between  the  two  houses.  On  the 
15th  of  September  their  coniniissioner.>  arrived  at  Xeu  port,  whither 
Charles  had  repaired  to  meet  them ;  he  wa^i  suifered  to  call  around 
him  his  ser\'ants,  chaplains,  and  sudi  of  his  counsellors  as  ha4 
taken  no  part  in  the  war,  but  no  one  but  the  King  himself  was 
ijlowed  to  negotiate ;  and  when  Charles  wished  to  im  the  advio9 
4xf  his  friends,  he  had  to  retire  with  them  into  an  adjoining  room. 
His  appearance  had  somewhat  altered  during  his  Jong  troubles. 
His  hair  bad  turned  grey;  an  expression  of  Imbitual  sadness  had 
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blended  with  the  haughtiness  of  hie  glance;  his  deportment,  his 
voice,  his  every  feature  revealed  a  proud  yet  subdued  soul,  alike 
incapable  of  struggling  against  its  destiny,  or  of  yieldiug ;  a 
touching  and  sine^ular  mixture  of  grandeur  without  power,  of 
presumption  without  hope.-i-  The  commissioners  were  authorised 
to  argue,  advise,  acd  entrt^at,  but  not  to  concede ;  the  propositions 
were  the  same  which  had  been  submitted  to  Charles  at  Hampton 
Thetermi  Cuurt.  Tu  iniiuy  of  these  demaiidd  he  oftered  no  objection ; 
chirlU  points  only  he  remained  inflexible.    He  refused 

JlftJlJito  ^0  abohsh  entirely  the  functions  of  the  bishops :  he  objected 
to  the  perpetual  alienation  of  tiie  episcopal  laQda;  he  do* 
ZDADded  indemnity  for  aU  his  fiieDds ;  and  would  not  agree  to  the 
enfoFoed  establishment  of  the  covenant.  Yet,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  solemnly  promised  to  stop  all  hostilities  in  Ireland,  he 
secretly  wrote  to  Ormond,  to  obey  the  Queen's  orders,  not  Ids ; 
and,  on  the  very  day  on  which  he  conceded  the  command  of  the 
forces,  he  wrote  to  Sir  William  Hopkins,  that  he  did  so  with  a 
secret  reservation  to  retract  his  conc6ssion.t  Such  was  the  state 
of  the  negotiations  when  the  forty  dajrs  allotted  by  parliament 
es]  ir  (] ;  and  a  prolongation  of  twenty  days  was  voted  (November  5). 

92.  The  Army's  *' Remonstrance."  While  the  King  thus  acted 
with  his  usual  duplicity,  and  the  Presbyterians  were  obstinately 
insisting  upon  his  acceptance  of  the  covenant,  matters  were  daily 
cromweiiin  assumiug  a  more  threatening  aspect.  Cromwell's  career 
scotknd.  Scotland  had  been  one  of  complete  triumph.  At  the 
first  rumour  of  his  victory  the  peasants  of  the  western  counties 
had  risen  and  marched  towards  Edinburgh,  to  drive  the  Koyalists 
thence  Arirvle  had  come  to  Berwick  to  meet  him,  and,  ^vhon  he 
entered  the  (■a[Mtal,  the  authorities  had  received  him  with  great 
pomp  and  ceremouy.  He  had  cnneludtMl  a  treaty  by  which  Argyle 
and  h'lH  party  had  been  established  in  the  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment, and,  having  thus  trampled  under  foot  the  power  of  the 
fioyalists  everywhere,  was  now  on  his  return  to  London,  where 
numerous  addresses  were  being  presented  to  parhament,  demanding 
prompt  justice  upon  the  delinquents,  whatever  their  rank  or  name 
(October  and  November).  Though  the  parliament  rejected  these 
petitions,  others  from  the  army  followed,  fer  more  explicit  and 
formidable,  declaring  that  it  was  a  duty  imposed  upon  them  bj 

•  Chiiiot't  Eng.  IBbeWn         t  lUd,  30& 

t  The  western  peasantry  were  called  Whieamores,  from  the  word  wkiffogmt  uaed  Ij^ 
them  iu  driving  their  Iiors'es.  Hence  the  rising  was  termod  the  Whigaoiore'A  Ui8ttneo> 
tiin{»aiidtii«tcftii  IFA%<»iiie  to  dowtoaoycMie  opposed  to  tliBOOiirt» 
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God,  who  liad  given  them  the  victory,  to  caH  the  King  to  The  army  u 
a  strict  account  for  all  the  blood  winch  had  bcpii  shed  caiTthfKirK 
during  the  civil  war.  They  condemned  the  treaty  which  ^•""ccouui. 
was  being  negotiated  as  dangerous  and  unjust,  and  required  the 
re-establishment  of  the  general  coimcil  of  war,  as  the  only  remedy 
for  the  national  evils.  The  council  accordingly  resumed  its 
sittings,  and  the  immediate  result  of  its  deliberations  was  a 
remonstrance  of  enormous  length,  siuular  to  that  which,  seven 
years  before,  on  the  same  day  (November  2l8t,  1641),  the- 
Goiimions  had  addressed  to  tlie  King. 

This  paper,  in  a  tone  of  menace  and  asperity,  after  enumerating  all  the  evils 
of  the  cotintry,  required  that  the  capital  and  ^rand  author  of  them  all  should  be 
brought  to  trial  for  the  treason,  blood,  and  mischief  of  which,  he  had  been, 
guilty;  that  a  period  should  be  fixed  for  the  dissolution  of  parliament ;  that  a 
more  equal  representation  of  the  people  should  be  devised ;  that  the  represent 
tative  hody  should  possess  the  supreme  power,  and  elect  every  future  "king;  and 
that  the  prince  so  elected  should  be  bound  to  disclaim  all  pretensions  to  a 
negative  voice  in  the  passing  of  laws,  and  \n  subscribe  to  that  form  of 
government  which  he  should  find  established  by  the  present  parliament.  * 

This  remonstrance  was  addressed  to  the  House  of  Commons- 
alone,  as  the  representative  of  the  people,  in  whom  nlone  the 
sovereign  power  resided ;   and  the  foremost  men  iu  Iraming  it^ 
were  Ireton  and  Ludlow.    But  Holies,  the  leader  of  the  They  are 
Presbyterians,  was  a  man  of  unconquerable  intrepidity;  JSTpMrt}- 
and  his  propusition  that  the  generals  and  officers  should, 
for  their  disobedience  and  usurpations,  be  proclaimtd  traitors,  \%aii 
weU  supported  by  his  }>arty.     A  resolution  to  postpone  the 
Bemonstrance  was  carried  by  an  immense  majority,  and  instruc- 
tions were  sent  to  the  commissioners  at  Newport  to  hasten  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  (Novemher  20th  and  29th).   Bat  the 
parliament  was  dealing  with  men  who  were  not.  afraid  of  mere 
words,  and  whose  actions  were  not  retarded  hj  much  scrapulouS' 
delicacy;  and  on  the  30th  of  Noremher,  the  King  was  cbariMU 
forcibly  removed  from  Newport  by  the  agents  of  the  army,  tffSfnl^ 
and  lodged  in  Hurst  Oastle,  a  Icmely  prison  on  the  coast  ^V^^S^ 
of  HfiTnpshire.t 

93.  Pride's  Purge.  The  same  day,  the  conndl  of  officers 
published  a  menacing  declaration  against  the  House  of  Commons^ 

charging  the  majority  with  apostacy,  appealing  from  their  authority 
to  the  judgment  of  God  and  of  the  people,  and  asserting  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  army  to  settle  tho  kinprdom,  and  punish  the  guilty. 
In  pursuit  of  these  objects  f  airlax  marched  seyeral  regiments  to» 
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London,  and  quartered  them  at  WbitehaU^  York  Hoose,  the 
i^ir^^^iaj  llfiW8,and  in  thoBlnitsof  tAiecity  (DeoemtoSi^^  Ttt, 
$rMbyt«-  ftmidst  this  din  of  hostile  aniia»  the  Presbytdrians  dailj 
^""^  attended  their  dairy  in  parliamenty  deterpuned  to  redeem 
themselyes  ironi  the  Btaiii  vnich  their  former  pusillantmous 
conduct)  in  1646,  had  fiied  npon  their  chamnter.  B^ore  being 
tkken  to  Hurst  Oastle,  Qiarles  had  offered  new  eonoessiona,  slightly 
•differing  from  those  whidi  tbe  FresbyterianB  had  so  many  times 
r^eoted.  The  latter  now  declared  them  satis&ctory,  and  fit  to 
aerve  as  the  basis  of  peace.  The  debate  upon  the  subject  waa 
longer  and  more  animated  than  any  which  had  yet  occurred  within 
the  walls  of  parliament.  In  the  course  of  it,  Vane  drew  a  most 
Tivid  portrait  of  the  Xing,  in  which  he  exposed  ail  his  hollownesa 
Some  of  a-^d  insincerity.  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  the  son  of  Lord  Say, 
thlKin*?"'^  became,  for  the  first  time,  the  royal  apologist,  and  refuted 
character.  charges  brought  by  his  fellow  commissioner  ;  and  the 
celebrated  Prynne  seemed  to  foro^et  his  antipathy  to  the  court, 
that  he  might  lash  the  presumption  and  violence  of  the  army. 
While  the  debate  continued,  the  army  gradually  took  up  it-s 
positions  in  the  city;  and  the  alarm  which  these  movements 
<5auged  was  soon  increased  by  the  inteiiigence  of  the  King's  seizure 
aiid  impriboument  iu  Hurst  Castle.  Aiter  three  days  and  a  whole 
night,  the  Commons  at  last  came  to  a  division,  at  nine  o'clock  on 
Ishe  morning  of  the  5th  of  December  ;  and,  by  a  majority  of  140  to 

104,  it  WHS  resoived  that  the  King's  offers  furnished  a 
cuT^^rn-  sufficient  grouiid  for  the  future  settlement  of  the  kiug- 
continue**  dom.  This  was  the  last  triumph  of  the  Presbyterians. 
STy^wItii  The  next  day,  Skippon  discharged  the  guards  of  the  two 

houses,  and  supplied  their  place  by  Colonel  Pride's 
ia&ntry  and  Colonel  Bich's  cavalry,  who  occupied  Eslace  Yard, 
Westminster  Hall,  the  stairs,  Testibule,  and  every  access  to  the 
house.  Pride  stood  at  the  door,  with  a  list  of  members  whom  the 
council  of  officers  bad  marked  out  for  expulsion  from  (lie  house, 
vhtfMfta  w  flnived  they  were  pointed  out  to  him  by  Lord 
"SuHi    ^rrey,  of  Qroby,  and  immediately  arrested.  Fifty-two 

Presbyterians  were  excluded  on  this  first  day ;  others  met 
with  similar  treatment  the  day  following;  and  1^  house  w%a 
found,  after  repeated  "  pwrgu^  as  they  were  called,  to  consist 
ci  about  fifty  individuals,  who,  in  the  quaint  language  of  th# 
time,  were  afterwards  dignified  with  the  honourable  appellatios 
43i    The  Bump  1"  The  number  of  membws  expelled  was  143.* 
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94.  Preparations  made  for  the  King's  Trial.  The  same  day, 
Cromwell,  whom  no  one  stispected  of  having  any  share  in  these 
proceedings,  arrived  m  London,  and  immediately  resumed  his  seat 
in  the  house,  where  he  solemnly  asserted  before  God,  that  he  was 
ignorant  of  what  had  been  doing,  but  said  that,  as  the  work  wus 
in  hand,  he  was  glad,  and  they  must  canry  H  tliTough.  The  house 
received  him  wm.  every  demonetratioQ  of  gratitada ;  tbe 
speaker  addressed  to  him  offieial  thanks  iar  his  late  cam-  ivMKtTim^ 
paigns*;  and,  on  leayinp  the  house,  he  took  up  his  lodgings 

At  Whitehall,  in  tbe  King's  own  apartments.  The  next  day  the 
army  appropriated  the  contents  of  the  treasury,  and  three  days 
afterwards  (December  11th)  they  forwarded  to  Fairfax,  under  the 
title  of  "  A  New  Agreement  of  the  People,"  a  plan  of  a  «  ^  jjew 
republican  govemmprit,  drawn  up,  it  is  said,  %  Ireton,  Jfi^h^"*** 
which  they  requested  him  to  submit  to  tiie  council  of 
officers. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Commons  repealed  all  the  acts  and  votes 
which  had  lately  been  adopted  in  favour  nf  prncp,  without  con- 
tilt  1  fin;  the  Lords,  and  they  followed  thia  up  by  appointing;  a 
committee  to  draw  up  the  ivinp^'s  impeachment  (l)ecember  213rd). 
At  the  recommendation  of  this  committee,  the  house  declared  that 
it  was  high  treavson  in  the  King  of  England  fur  the  time  being 
to  levy  war  against  the  parliament  and   kingdom  of  Entrland; 
they  then  passed  an  ordinance  erecting  a  high  court  ol' justice 
to  try  the  question  of  fact,  whether  Charles  Stuart,  King  of 
England,  had  or  had  not  heen  guilty  of  the  treason  so  con- 
structed.    7he  House  of  Lords  rejected  hoth  the  Tote  and 
or^ance,  and  l^en  adjourned  for  a  -week;  but  the  Commons, 
thereupon  resolved  that,  tiie  Commons  of  England,  TheHouM 
being  the  representatiTes  of  ihe  people,  had  the  supreme  SfrSS'S;. 
authority,  and  that  whatever  they  enacted  was  law,  «ip*em^' 
although  the  consent  and  concurrence  of  the  King  and  •«»*'>«'i*y« 
House  of  Peers  were  not  given  thereunto.    Two  days  later  they 
passed  an  act  for  the  trial  of  the  King  (January  6tb,  1649);*  and 
named  135  commissioners  to  undertake  that  task.    The  only  great 
name  not  on  the  list  was  Vane*8 ;  he  had  retired  to  Kabv  Castle 
after  Pride's  purge,  and  was  the  only  republican  who  reifused  ta 
have  any  eharo  in  Ihe  pT'oceedings  which  now  followed. 

95.  The  King's  Trial  and  Condemnation.  On  the  8th  of 
January,  the  coinn^issioners  sat  for  the  first  time  in  the  Painted 
Chamber,  Westminster  Hall.    Fifty-three  were  present,  including 
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Tairfax,  who  never  appeared  again.  Algernon  Sidney  attended 
geveral  times,  but  only  to  protest.  Counsel  and  officers  of  the 
court  were  nominated  at  this  sitting ;  due  proclamation  was  made 
in  Westminster  Hall  of  the  ooxning  trial,  and  a  similar  proclama- 
tion was  made  at  the  Old  Exchange,  and  in  Gh^pside,  by  order  of 
House  of  Commons.  The  next  day  the  new  great 
ffM^M^  seal  was  designed ;  on  one  side  there  wss  to  be  engraved 
the  map  of  England  and  Ireland,  with  the  inscription,  The  great 
seal  of  England;"  and  on  the  other,  a  representation  of  &e 
House  of  Commons,  with  the  inscription,  *'ln  the  first  year  id 
freedom,  by  Gk>d's  blessing  restored."  On  the  10th,  the  commis- 
sioners again  met,  and  chose  John  Bradshaw,  serjeant-at-law  and 
chief  justice  of  Chester,  their  president ;  Steele  was  named 
attorney  to  the  court,  and  Coke  the  solicitor.  After  these 
preliminaries  were  completed,  with  that  solemn  publicity  which 
befitted  such  an  occasion,  the  King,  who  had  in  the  meantime 

been  conveyed  from  Hurst  Castle  to  Windsor,  was 
-••etticffeato  privately  brought  to  St.  James's,  and,  on  the  following 

morning  (January  20th),  conducted  by  Colonel  Harrison 
to  Westminster.  About  noon,  the  commissioners  assembled  in  the 
Painted  Chamber,  whence  they  proceeded  in  solemn  order  to 
Westminster  Hall,  Bradshaw  at  their  head,  with  the  sword  and 
mace  before  him,  preceded  by  sixteen  officers,  armed  with 
iMman  partisans.  The  president,  dressed  in  a  scarlet  robe,  and 
SnTweoart  covered  by  his  famous  broad-brimmed  hat,  took  his  seat 
in  a  chair  of  crimson  velvet ;  before  him  w  ere  the  two  clerks  of  the 
coiu^,  at  a  table  with  a  rich  Turkey  cover,  on  which  were  placed 
the  mace  and  sword  ;  to  the  right  and  left,  on  seats  of  scarlet 
cloth,  sat  the  members  of  the  court,  with  their  hats  on ;  and  at 
the  two  extremities  were  gentlemen-at-arms.  When  the  members 
had  taken  their  seats,  l£e  doors  were  opened,  and  the  crowd 
rushed  in ;  the  ordinance  authorising  the  court  was  read ;  the 
names  were  called  over,  and  sixty-nine  members  were  present. 
Then  the  prisoner  was  called. 

The  K^ing  came  in,  attended  hy  a  guard,  under  Colonel  Hacker, 
.and  took'ms  seat  in  a  chair  of  crimson  yelvet,  at  the  bar,  then 
suddenly  rose,  looked  around,  and  sat  down  amidst  deep  silence. 
The  president  now  addressed  In'm.  "Charles  Stuart,  King  of 
Enghind,  the  Commons  of  England  assembled  in  parliament, 
taking  notice  of  the  effusion  of  blood  in  the  land,  which  is  fixed  on 
you  as  the  author  of  it,  and  whereof  you  are  guilty,  have  resolved  to 
bring  you  to  a  trial  and  judgment,  and  &r  this  cause  the  tribunal  is 
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erected."   Ooke,  the  solicitor,  then  delivered  the  charges  to  tiie 
clerk,  who  began  to  read  them.  "  Silence,"  said  the  King, 
inching  Coke  on  the  should*  r  with  his  cane.    The  gold  ciJSSi? 
head  of  the  cane  dropped  off;  a  short  but  yiolent  emotioii 
.Appeared  in  his  features  at  this  ominous  circumstanoe ;  he  picked 
up  the  head,  and  sat  down  again  thoughtfully. 

The  charges  stated  that  Charles  Stuart,  being  a  King,  with  limited  Dower  to 

govern  acconling  to  law,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  tlie  preservaiion  of 
their  rights  and  liberties,  had  designed  to  erect  in  himself  an  unlimited  power, 

.and  to  take  away  the  remedy  of  misgovemment  reserved  in  the  fundamental 

'  constitution,  in  the  right  and  power  of  frequent  and  successive  parliaments. 
Tl  i  cy  then  enumerated  the  principal  .Kt  asions  on  which,  in  execution  The 
of  his  purpose  of  levying  war  on  the  present  parliament,  he  had 

^used  the  blood  of  many  thousands  of  the  free  people  of  this  nation  to  be  shed; 
and  they  affirmed  all  th^e  purposes  and  this  war  to  have  been  carried  on  for 
the  upholding  a  personal  interest  of  will  and  power,  and  a  pretended  prerogative 
to  himself  and  family,  a^inst  the  public  interest  and  common  right,  libert|r» 

justice,  and  peace  of  the  people  of  this  nation.* 

During  the  reading,  Charles  smiled  contemptuously  at  a 
passage  which  described  him  as  a  "  tyrant,  traitor,  murderer,  and 
public  and  implacable  enemy  to  the  commonwealth  of  England.** 
When  the  president  called  upon  him  to  answer,  he  replied  very 
gravely  and  with  great  ability,  demanding  to  know  by  what 
authority  he  was  broiin;ht  thither,  affirming  that  he  was  timsiiik*« 
King  of  England,  that  he  had  a  trust  committed  to  him 
by  God,  and  delivered  to  him  by  old  and  lawful  descent,  and  that 
he  would  never  betray  it  by  ans\\  erinpr  to  a  new  and  unlawful 
auiiiority.  As  soon  as  he  was  satisfied  of  the  authority  of  the 
court,  he  would  proceed  further.  The  president  overruled  his 
objection,  saying,  "  Sir,  if  what  we  tell  you  of  our  authority  is 
aot  sufficient  for  you,  it  is  sufficient  for  us;  we  know  it  is 
founded  on  the  authorilr  of  Qod  and  of  the  kii^om." 
The  second  and  third  days  were  consumed  in  similar  objections 
-discourses ;  the  court  would  not  allow  the  auUiority  1^ 
which  they  sat  there  to  be  disputed  ;  and  the  King  desired  that  he 
might  give  his  reasons.  This  produced  interruption  and  altercation ; 
and  at  last  the  president  orflered  the  *'  default  and  contempt  of 
the  prisoner  to  be  recorded."  On  the  fourth  and  fifth  days  the 
court  sat  in  private^  to  receive  evidence  that  the  King  had 
•commanded  in  several  engagements,  and  to  deliberate  on  the  form 
of  judgment.   On  the  sixth  day  (January  27th)y  the  president 
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again  took  his  seat  in  the  court,  to  pronounce  sentence.*  The 
King  immediately  demanded  to  be  heard,  not  to  question,  he  said, 
the  authority  of  the  court,  but  to  request  a  conference  with  the^ 
Lords  and  Commons,  to  whom  he  wished  to  propose  something 
which  oonoerned  the  peaoe  and  liberty  of  the  kingdom.   But  the 
pesident  opposed  this  proceeding;  one  of  the  commisBioners, 
however,  named  Downes,  a  timid  man,  expressed  dissatis&ction 
at  the  president's  opposition,  on  whioh  the  court  retired  to 
^       deliberate.   In  half  an  hour  they  returned,  and  sentence 
Matoaot.         pronounced,  which,  after  reciting  the  charges,  con- 
cluded thus  :     for  all  which  treasons  and  crimes,  this  court  doth 
adjudge  that  he,  the  said  Charles  Stuart,  as  a  tyrant,  traitor^ 
murderer,  and  public  enemy,  should  be  put  to  death  by  severing^ 
his  head  from  his  body/'    The  president  then  rose  and  said,  The 
sentence  now  read  and  published  is  the  act,  sentence,  judgment^ 
and  resolution  of  the  whole  court;  upon  which  all  the  commis- 
sioners stood  up,  by  way  of  declaring  their  assent.    The  fortitude 
and  dignity  which  had  sustained  Charles  throughout  now  gave 
way;  and  his  words  betrayed  a  human  sufferini^  and  agony  of" 
heart  to  the  last  dej^ree  atlecting.    "Will  you  btnr  me  a  word, 
sir?  "  lie  asked.  "  ^Str,''  said  the  president,  "  you  are  not  to  be  heard 
after  the  sentence."    "No,  sir?"  exc'aimed  the  King.    "No,  sir, 
by  your  favour,"  retorted  the  president.    "  Guards,  withdraw  the 
prisoner."    Charles  then  exclaimed,  with  tiio  struggle  of  deep 
emotion,  "  I  may  speak  after  sentence  !    By  your  fa\  our,  sir  !  I 
may  speak  after  the  sentence  !   Ever  !  By  your  lavour."    A  stern 
monosyllable  from  Bradshaw  interrupted  him.     "  Hold ! "  and 
sio^ns  were  given  to  the  guards.    "With  passionate  entreaty  the 
King  again  interfered:  "  The  sentence,  sir!    I  say,  sir,  I  do — ** 
Again  Bradshaw  said  "  Hold ! "  and  the  King  was  taken  out  of 
court  as  these  words  broke  from  him,  "  I  am  not  suffered  to  speak. 
Expect  what  justice  other  people  will  have."   The  soldiers  cried, 
as  tiie  King  was  t^i^ken  away,  as  th^  also  did  when  he  was  brought 
in  on  this  last  day,  "Justice I  Justice  and  execution!''  The 
people  cried    God  save  the  King ! "  The  commonly  recorded 
insults  of  the  soldiers  spitting  in  his  face,  and  otherwise  ill- 
treating  him,  rest  on  no  good  authority ;  and  the  story  of  one  of' 
the  soldiers  being  struck  down  for  saying  "  God  bless  jou,  sir  I** 
is  distinctly  denied  by  Milton.   It  was  the  fashion  of  the  Boyalists 

•  Sixty-seven  mpmbors  wnro  present  on  this  occasion.  When  "P^irfai'a  namfl  wn» 
called,  a  laly  in  tlio  jrallcry,  su(ip  )sr(l  to  he  his  wifi*  fxcl  li  n  I,  "He  lia*  too  much  vrifc 
to  be  here;"'  and  when  an  alluirton  was  made  to  thn  pros  ciitioa  toeiug  fcheftot  of  (lift 
people  of  Eoglaud,  sto  alio  mA  oulk  **  V9i  out  Inlf  of  tkem." 
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to  rim  a  parallel  between  the  last  days  of  Charles  and  the 
crucifixion  of  our  Blessed  Lord.  "  Sufieriog  many  things  like  to 
Christ/*  was  their  pro&ne  expression. 

In  tiie  Bhort  interval  that  Teroained  to  him,  eveiy  consolation  of 
apiiitoal  advisers,  or  of  the  society  of  his  firiends*  was  granted  hj 
the  govemoia  of  the  oomrnonwealtii.  He  passed  the  28tik  o£ 
January,  which  was  Sunday,  alone  with  Dr.  Juzon,  engaged  in 
exercises  of  devotion ;  on  the  Monday  he  received  the  fiuewell 
visits  of  his  children,  the  Plrincess  Ehcabe^  nr  1  Hl.  TheKtai^ 
Doke  of  Gloucester.  The  waanant  for  his  execution  had 
meanwhile  heen  signed  (January  29th)  hy  fifty-nine  of  the  com- 
mi^ioners ;  and  about  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  he 
was  conducted  from  St.  James's,  on  foot,  between  two  detachments 
of  TTiilitnry,  across  the  park,  to  Whitehall.  Here  he  took  the 
sacrament  at  the  hands  of  Juxon,  and  at  two  o'clock  was  conducted 
through  the  long  gallery,  where  an  aperture  had  been  made 
in  the  wall,  through  which  he  stopped  at  once  upon  the  scaffold. 
In  the  whole  of  this  last  iiiouruful  and  tragic  scene,.  Charles 
bore  himself  with  a  dignified  composure,  and  was,  to  the  last, 
undisturbed,  self-possessed,  and  serene.  lie  addressed  those 
around  him,  for  the  people  were  kept  far  ofl'  by  the  military, 
forgave  all  his  enemies,  protested  that  the  war  was  not  begun  by 
1dm,  declared  that  the  people's  right  was  only  to  have  their  li^ 
«nd  goods  their  own,  a  share  in  the  government  being  nothing 
pertaining  to  lAiem ;  **  and  concluded  with  words  which  perhaps 
expressed  a  sincere  delusion,  that  he  died  "the  martyr  of  t&e 
people."  When  his  head  fell,  severed  at  one  blow  by  the 
«zecationer,  a  dismal  universal  groan  issued  from  the  crowds'* 
who  were  quietly  dispersed  hy  the  military.  The  body  was 
immediately  enclosed  in  a  coffin,  and  exposed  for  seven  jays  at 
"Whitehidl.  Cromwell  looked  at  it  attentively,  and  raising  the 
head,  as  if  to  make  siire  that  it  was  indeed  separated  from  the  body, 
said,  "  This  was  a  well-constituted  frame,  and  which  promised  a 
long  life."  On  the  6th  of  i^ebruary,  it  was  given  to  the  King's 
servants,  and  interred  hy  them  in  St.  George  s  Chapel,  Windsor 
Castle.  On  the  co£^  were  engraved  these  words  only,  *^  Charles 
Jtex,  1648." 
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CHAFTBE  m.  THE  COMMONWEALTH.   1649  to  1660. 

SiscTiOH  L  EULE  OF  THE  LONG  PAELIAMENT. 

1649—16^3. 

L    COjSTINTJATION  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAES. 

L  The  New  Oovenunent.  The  death  of  the  King  was  followed 

hy  the  abolition  of  Ejiigship  and  of  the  House  of  LordSy. 
and  the  forniatioD  of  a  oouncil  of  state  for  the  exeoutiTe 

a^'clmucuof  poweF.  Tho  latter  consisted  of  forty-one  members; 
•tate.  Bradsbaw  was  made  president;  Milton,  his  kiQsman^ 
was  appointed  foreign  secretary;  Vane,  who  had  returned  to 
public  affairs,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty;  and 
Eobert  Blake,  Edward  Fopbam,  and  Eichard  Dean,  were 
made  admirals.  All  those  officers,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the 
OOuncily  were  to  hold  olhcij  for  one  year  only.  At  first,  there  was 
Newo»thof  some  division  Concerning  ihe  new  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
aiiegianoe.  ncw  powers.  Tliis  oath  expressed  approbation  of  all  that 
had  been  done;  Cromwell  and  eighteen  others  cheerfully  took  it; 
but  Vane,  Fairfax,  and  the  rest  declined.  It  was,  therefore, 
changed  into  a  general  promise  of  adhesion  to  the  parliament,  in 
which  form  it  was  taken  by  aU.  Other  changes  followed.  Lisle, 
Keble,  and  Whitelocke  were  entrusted  with  the  great  seal;  all 
writs  ran  in  the  name  of  "  the  keepers  of  the  liberty  of  England 
by  authority  of  parliament new  coirnnissions  were  issued  to  all 
judges  and  magistrates ;  but  with  the  exception  that  the  name  of 
the  King*s  Bench  was  altered  to  that  of  Upper  Bench,  no  change 
was  made  in  the  mode  of  administering  the  law.  In  religion,  the 
Ftesbyterian  form  was  maintained,  bat  stripped  of  all 
i^partuViy  coercivo  power  and  temporal  pretension;  luid  some 
1**"^  toleration  was  granted  to  the  episcopal  clergy,  and  even 
to  the  Boman  CatiioUcs.  The  dissolution  of  the  present  parliament 
wae  next  considered;  but  the  republican  leaders  did  not  consider 
it  advisable  to  disturb  the  country  at  that  time  with  a  general 
election,  and  they  made  no  parliamentary  changes,  except  the 
re-admission  of  those  excludea  members  who  agreed  to  enter  on 
the  journals  their  dissent  from  the  Tote  of  December  6th,  which 
declared  that  the  King's  concessions  at  Newport  were  sufiicient  to 
form  the  basis  of  a  treaty  with  him.* 

*  flee  JonUaf9  Utet,  IT.,  iso ;  Godvin*^  OomiiwiiweiUili,  M 
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2.  Hutinies  of  the  LeveUen.  The  onlyBoyAlute  whom  parlia* 
ment  brought  to  the  scaffold  were  Hamilton,  Hollandt  and  Oapel* 
But  the  new  gOTernment  had  otiier  enemies  besides  the  Boyalists^ 
and  the  LeveUers,  led  bj  John  Lilburne,  gave  considerable  trouble* 
Islburne  had  been  a  partisan  of  Dr.  Bastw  Ick ,  and  had  undergone 
the  usual  horrible  punishments  inflicted  by  the  Star  Chamber,  for 
diculating  his  tracts.  He  and  his  friends  strongly  suspected 
ON>mwell,  Ireton»  and  Hamson,  a»  seeking  their  own  i^grandise- 
ment,  under  the  mantle  of  patriotism ;  they  considered  the 
revolution  harl  not  c^one  far  enough  ;  and  to  stop  the  j^^^ 
mouth  of  "  JbVee-born  John,"  as  Lilburne  was  called, 

parl  iament  voted  him  X'3,000,  out  of  the  estates  of  the  delinqupTits. 
But,  as  soon  as  lu  had  secured  this  bribe,  he  renewed  his  ai^nation, 
and  the  Comniyus  were  besieged  with  petitions  from  the  army, 
demanding  annual  parliaments,  and  new  members  every  year; 
the  enforcement  of  the  selt'-denying  ordinance  ;  the  abolition  of  the- 
present  government ;  the  decrease  of  lawyers,  reduction  of  fees, 
and  the  exclusive  use  of  the  English  language  in  the  law  courts  ; 
the  abolition  of  ezeise  and  customs ;  the  sale  of  delinquent^  lands  : 
reformation  of  religion,  ^'aooording  to  the  mtnd  of  God;**  full 
religious  toleration ;  abolition  of  tithes,  and  in  lieu  thereof  the 
levy  of  a  rate  upon  all  parishioners,  for  the  support  of  th» 
ministers*   Lilburne  had  published  a  pamphlet  caUect  ^  England's 
New  Chains  Discovered,"  and  read  it  to  a  numerous  assembly  of 
soldiers,  at  Winchester  House  (March  25th),  for  which  he  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower.     On  ttds,  the  soldiers  mutinied  in 
London,  Salisbury,  and  Banbury ;  and  both  Cromwell  and  Fairfax 
saw  that  it  was  high  time  to  adopt  decisive  measures.  Parliament 
made  it  treason  for  any  one  to  deny  its  supremacy ;  words  spoken 
were  made  capital  otlences,  and  simple  sedition  was  converted  into 
treason.    The  Salisbury  mutineers  were  surprised  at  Hurford,  and 
their  ringleaders  shot ;  the  risings  in  Hants,  Devon,  and  Somerset, 
were  quickly  suppressed ;  and  a  grand  national  thanksgiving  was 
then  held  in  London,  for  so  signal  a  deliverance    (June  7th). 

3.  The  Irish  War.      Soon  after  the  suppression  of  these 
mutinies,  the  council  of  state  entrusted  Cromwell  w  ith  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  where  aftairs  were  in  a  most  miserable  partiwia 
condition.    The  country  was  distracted  by  its  factions,  i^"*^ 
The  Catholics  of  the  I'ale,  under  Preston,  demanded  freedom  of 
religion ;  the  old  Irish  Catholics,  or  Confederates,  under  Owen 
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Boe  O'Neily  demanded  the  restoration  of  popery,  and  the  sumender 
of  all  estates  to  the  native  proprietors ;  the  Qrmond  Boyalistst 
composed  of  Episcopalians,  were  strong  for  Xing  without  Covenant; 
ijjad  the  Presbyterian  Boyalists  of  UliSer  were  strong  for  King  and 
Covenant;  and,  lastly,  Michael  Jones  and  the  CWmonwoftUliH 
nen  were  opposed  to  both  King  and  Covenant.*  At  the  date  of 
Cromwell's  arriyal,  Catholics,  EpisoonoIiaTKs,  and  FTesbyterians  had 
combined  against  the  Common  wealth,  and  the  royal  interest  was 
predcMninant.  The  fleet,  under  Prince  Bupert,  rode  triumphant 
along  the  coast ;  and  the  parliamentary  commanders,  Jones  in 
DubUn,  Monk  in  Belfast,  and  Oootein  Londonderry,  were  confined 
^thin  the  limits  of  their  garrisons. 

But  the  new  lieutenant  soon  applied  himself,  with  his  wonted 
vigilance,  to  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth's  supremacy. 
Whcu  he  reached  DubliTi  (Aiij^iist  loth),  he  found  that  Jones  had 
^eady  defeated  Ormund  at  Batkmines  (Aiifrust  2nd),  lie,  there- 
fiieffcior     f'L)re,  determined  to  beirin  his  opcnitions  nf  once  by  the 
Dropheda.  gi^gg  of  IVedab,  Or  Drogheda,  which  was  defended  by  Sir 
Arthur  Aston,  a  veteran  Cavalier.    The  place  was  twice  assaulted 
without  success;  but,  the  third  time,  Cromwell  led  the  attack 
himself;  Ireton  closely  fuiiowed ;  and  the  town  was  captured, 
aitt  r  a  terrible  slaughter.    But  no  sooner  had  the  firing  ceased, 
than  Cromwell,  "  being  in  the  heat  of  action,"  forbade  his  men  to 
givti  quarkT;  and,  for  five  days,  the  surviving  defenders,  as  well 
as  the  unresisting  inhabitants,  were  put  to  the  sword.    It  has 
been  said  that  Cr<HnweU  allowed  these  cruelties  in  revenge  for  the 
massacres  of  1641.    But  the  garrisim  of  Tredah  was  mostly 
English ;  his  true  otjeet  was  to  terrify  all  oth^  gturrisons  into 
auhmission.  His  policy  had  the  desired  efibct.   We^rd  was 
tafcen»  and  the  same  horrible  scenes  were  again  enacted.  Bosse, 
Cork,  Kinsale^  Youghal»  BandoiH--«Il  the  towns  he&re  wlutii 
Cromwell  presented  himself  now  opened  their  gates  vpithot^ 
resistance;  iind»  next  spring,  Fethud^  Gallen,  Gowraio,  md 
Kilkenny,  surrendered  in  quick  succession.    But  the  horrof» 
which  were  again  committed  now  taught  men»  who  had  no 
alternative  but  victory  or  death,  to  %ht  with  the  energy  of  despaiv; 
the  garrison  of  Kilkenny  resisted  so  success^y,  that  Cromwell, 
to  spare  his  men,  granted  them  honourable  teons ;  while  that  of 
•Glonmel  repelled  two  assaults,  and  then  escaped  during  the 
confusion.  The  capture  of  Gionmel  was  Cromwell  s  last  exploit  m 
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Iielaiid,  the  parliament  lecalling  him  in  lCay»  1050,  to  nndertake 
a  aerrice  of  greater  importance  and  diiBculty.* 

4.  The  Scottish  War.  Capture  and  Execution  of  Montroae. 
Immediately  after  the  execution  of  the  King,  the  Scots  proclaimed 
his  son,  Charles  II.  (February  5th) ;  but  they  insisted  upon  hia 
talking  the  covenant  before  they  actually  plaiced  him  upon  the 
throne.  Confident  of  the  success  of  Ormond  and  the  Irish 
Boyalists,  Charles  rejected  this  demand,  and  he  left  the  Hague  in 
order  to  proceed  to  Ireland — a  step  which  he  was  further  compelled 
to  take  at  that  time,  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  Dr.  Dorislauv^ 
the  parliamentary  envoy  to  the  court  of  Holland,  by  some  p^^^^ 
of  the  followers^of  Montrose  (May  19th).  T^iit  wiir-n  lie  e;!;Sfd,..u 
reached  Jersey,  he  heard  of  Onuoiid's  defeat  atKathmmes;  JiVescnT,''** 
he,  thereibre,  returned  to  Jireda,  where,  after  s<in\e 
hesitation,  he  accepted  the  terms  of  the  tScottish  commissioners 
(May  13tb,  1650). 

That  chiefly  induced  him  to  make  this  submission  was 

the  ca[>LLire  and  execution  of  Montrose,  wlujm  he  had,  in  the 
previous  year,  couiiuissioned  to  invade  ^Scotland,  and  gain,  by  force 
of  amis,  that  crovvu  which  he  now  accepted  ii])on  hard  conditions. 
This  intrepid,  but  rash,  enthusiast,  had  embarked  at  11  aiiiburgh, 
and  landed  at  Kirkwall^  in  the  Orkneys,  with  500  men,  most  of 
whom  were  Germans.   He  creased  over  to  Caithness ;  but  his 
name  had  lost  that  magic  influenee  which  success  had 
once  thrown  around  it;  and  none  of  tiie  Highlanders  •dS^"']* 
flocked  to  his  standard.    He  was  surprised  and  easily  jjj^j^jj^^ 
defeated  by  Strachan,  near  a  pass  called  InTercarron,  on  ^ 
tiie  confines  of  Soss-shire ;  and,  after  wandering  about  in  disguise 
for  several  days,  was  betrayed  by  a  friend,  and  dragged  in  triumph 
from  town  to  town  till  he  reached  Edinburgh,  where  further 
•indignities  awaited  him.    The  Scottish  parliament  had  already 
oonouBmned  him  to  death,  and  had  ordered  that  he  should  be 
hanged  on  a  gibbet  thirty  feet  high ;  that  his  head  should  be  fixed 
on  &e  Tolbooth,  and  his  limbs  over  the  gates  of  Pertih,  Stirling^ 
Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen.   On  the  21st  of  May,  he  underwent  this 
barbarous  sentence  with  a  spirit  superior  to  every  insula  and 
unsfared  at  the  menaces  of  death. 

5.  Prince  Charles  in  Scotland.  A  month  after  the  eTecution 
of  Montrose,  Charles  landed  in  Scotland,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
liver  Spey  (June  16th).    He  had  assured  the  Scotch  parliament 

•  Guieot's  rromwpll.  57.60 ;  Porster*8  Lives,  VI.,  271-272;  <m  OraamU'i rliOflr ih 
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that  he  had  expressly  forbidden  Montrose  to  invade  Sootland,  and 
that  he  felt  no  regret  in  the  defeat  of  one  who  had  drawn  the 
sword  in  opposition  to  the  royal  command.  Bnt  this  vile  calumni- 
ation of  one  of  his  most  devoted  adherents  availed  him  nothing ; 
and  before  he  was  permitted  to.  land,  the  rigid  Presbyteriam^  of 
whom  Argyle  was  the  leader,  compelled  him  to  sign  the 
covenant.  Their  ministers  beset  him  with  exhortations  and 
sermons  of  immoderate  len^^th ;  they  expatiated  in  violeiit  terms 
on  the  sins  of  his  &ther,  the  idolatries  of  his  mother,  his  own 
sinfulness,  and  the  backsliding  of  the  malignants ;  and  thej 
took  care  that  neither  of  the  other  two  parties,  viz.,  the  Engagers^ 
or  moderate  PreshjUrians  under  Lanark,  Lauderdale,  and 
Dunfermline,  and  the  Jiouah'sis,  or  Malujnant^,  should  have  any 
opportunity  of  obtaining  influence  over  him.  They  even  com- 
pelled him  to  subscribe  a  public  document  declaring  his  abhorrence 
of  the  sins  of  his  family,  and  his  resolution  to  tolerate  nothing  but 
the  covenant  in  every  part  of  his  dominions.  He  thus  found 
himself  w  orse  than  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  dominant  faction  ; 
the  show  of  royalty  he  possessed  only  served  to  heap  upon  him 
greater  indignities;  he  was  consulted  on  no  public  measure;  and 
his  favour  was  sufficient  to  discredit  any  pretender  to  office  or 
ad\  ancement.* 

6.  Cromwell's  Invasion.  The  Battle  ot  Dunbar.  But  this  mock 
royalty  was  of  short  duration ;  for  in  less  than  a  fortnight  after 
the  prince's  landing,  Cromwell,  now  lord  general  of  the  Common- 
weabh's  forces,  in  the  place  of  Fair&x,  was  on  his  way  to  the 
Borders,  at  the  head  of  12,000  veterans,  accompanied  by  Generals 
Fleetwood,  Lambert,  and  Whalley ;  and  Colonels  Pride,  Overton, 
and  Monk.  He  found  the  whole  country  between  Berwick  and 
Edinburgh  abandoned  by  the  population,  and  stripped  of  every- 
thing which  could  supply  his  army;  the  Scotch  clergy  having 
described  the  English  as  monsters,  who  delighted  in  the  murder 
and  mutilation  of  women  and  children.  But  Cromwell  conducted 
his  troops  by  the  sea  coast,  and  daily  received  provisions  from  the 
fleet  which  accompanied  him ;  while  his  proclamations  and  severe 
discipline  soon  re-assured  the  inhabitants,  who,  accordingly^ 
returned  to  their  homes.  When  he  approached  !Edinburgh,  he 
found  the  Scottish  army,  under  David  Leslie,  posted  behind  a  deep 
intrenchment  running  from  Edinburgh  to  Leith,  fortified  with 
numerous  batteries,  and  11  ■inked  by  the  castle  at  one  end,  and  the 
harbour  at  the  other.   ^Nothing  could  induce  the  Scots  to  come  out 
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of  litese  strong  defeDces  ;  a  month  went  by  without  a  blow  being 
struck;  and  the  position  of  the  Engiish  arinj  became  critical. 
The  provisi  MIS  were  nearly  exhausted;  sickness  broke  out;  the 
communiciitioa  with  the  fleet  grew  daily  more  precarious. 
Cromwell,  therefore,  retreated  to  Dunbar,  where  he  took  up  a 
position  on  the  pemnsula,  having  Belhaven  Bay  on  his  right,  and 
brooiksmouth  House  on  hifl  left,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
aea  to  sea  "  (September  let).  This  movement  induced  the  Soots 
to  come  out  mth  tiie  intention  of  intercepting  the  enemy's  return 
to  England ;  and,  as  they  took  the  shorter  and  more  inland  road* 
ihej  were  enabled  to  place  themselves  in  a  strong  position  on 
Doon  Hill,  about  two  miles  to  the  south  of  the  invaders.  They 
OOCSUpied  all  the  passes;  while  the  deep  grassy  glen  TiMJb»tti». 
tiuough  which  the  Brock  runs,  separated  them  from  the  '^"nd. 
<enemy.  The  brunt  of  the  battle  took  place  at  the  point  where 
the  London  road  now  crosses  this  burn ;  another  pass  led  from 
this,  called  Cockburn's  path,  which  Leslie  held  with  a  strong 
force;  for  there,  says  Cromwell,  "ten  men  to  hinder  were  better 
than  forty  to  make  way,"  and  safe  retreat  to  England  could  only 
be  made  through  that  pass.  Cromwell  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
danger  of  his  situation  ;  he  had  even  thought  of  putting  the 
infantry  on  board  the  fleet,  and  of  attempting  to  escape  with  the 
-cavalry,  by  the  only  outlet,  Cockburn^s  path,  on  the  high  road  to 
Berwick.  In  this  crisis,  the  iuterference  of  the  preachers  and  of 
the  committees  of  the  kirk  and  the  estates,  ruined  this  fair  promise 
of  success,  and  they  insisted  that  Leslie  should  leave  bis  strong 
position,  descend  into  the  plain,  and  '^'go  down  against  the 
Philistiiies  at  Gil^al."  When  Cromwell  saw  tiie  enemy  leaving 
their  &stne8ses,  in  obedience  to  this  order,  he  at  once 
perceived  his  advantage,  and  planned  the  battle  on  the 
instant.  The  ni^t  was  wild  and  wet,  and  the  harvest  moon 
waded  deep  among  clouds  of  sleet  and  hail.  The  English  had 
tents,  but  the  Scots  had  none;  and,  when  the  battle  began,  the 
rain  had  extinguished  all  the  matches  of  their  firelocks.  About 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  (September  3rd),  Lambert  began  the 
attack  by  endeavouring  to  seize  the  pa*^??  a('To«?q  the  Brock :  but 
the  Scottish  lancers,  aided  by  their  artillery,  charged  down  tlie 
hill,  drove  the  Engb'sh  cavalry  from  their  position,  and  broke 
through  the  foot.  The  English,  h(n\'ever,  immediately  rallied, 
and  charged  desperately ;  they  lell  like  a  tornado  upon  the  Scottish 
cavalry,  wiio  turned  and  fled  in  mad  panic,  trampling  to  death 
their  own  mlkutry.    At  lliat  iu^^laut  the  mmt  dispersed ;  oyer  St 
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Abb'a  Head  and  the  German  Ocean,  the  first  gleams  of  tiia 
;*i«ing  sun  burst  upon  the  combatants;    and  Cromwell,  in  a 


^iint  Let  God  m»e,  and  let  hia  tnsaasB  be  floeifctered.''  1m 
ioldien  oauglit  his  spirit,  and  rushed  upon  the  foe  vith  terrible 
^ury ;  in  a  few  momente  tbe  Scottish  army  was  shiTered  to  ntlar 
miin ;  the  in&ntrj,  10,000  in  number,  threw  down  their  amia» 
and  sninendeied  in  a  maee ;  the  cavalry  fled,  some  to  Bdhaven» 
pome  to  Haddington,  some  even  to  Dunbar,  to  the  verr  heart  oT 
the  enemy's  quarters,  so  panic-stricken  were  they.  Oromwell'a 
^tegiment  halted  to  sing  the  llTtb  psalm,  and  then  continued 
pursuit  for  more  than  eight  miles.  Three  thousand  Scots  wera 
slain  on  tliis  dreadful  day,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  priaonera 
were  sent  to  the  West  Indian  and  American  plantattona.  Tha- 
whole  of  the  eouth  of  Scotland  submitted  to  the  conquerors,  who 
thought  no  more  of  retreat;  and  Cromwell  returned  to  Edinburgh 
in  triumph.* 

7.  The  Scots  invade  England.  The  Battle  of  Worcester.  The^ 
d'^feat  of  Dunbar  was  attributed  by  the  rigid  party  to  the  preRonoe 
ot  Hialif^nauts  in  the  Scottish  army:  and,  in  the  western  counties, 
they  carried  this  opinion  so  far  aa  lo  declare  tliat  the  defeat  was  a 
punishment  for  their  havings  espoused  the  Kings  cause.  Tlie^e 
Tht  ntmim-  extreme  fanatics,  called  lUmomtrators,  aABt'n\\)hd,  to  the 
vtrMon.  number  of  about  4,000  men,  and,  under  Strachan  and 
Kerr,  began  to  make  war  both  against  Cromwell  and  Charles. 
The  laikT,  afraid  of  iaiher\s  fate,  escaped  from  Penh  to  Clova, 
at  the  invitation  of  Huntley,  Athol,  and  the  Highland  Koyalists; 
but  the  reception  he  met  with  not  being  such  as  he  had  anticipated, 
he  was  easily  induced  to  return  to  Perth,  with  Colonel  Monti- 
gomery,  who  bad  been  sent  in  pursuit  of  him  (October).  Thia 
Thasurk  ^^^^^^9  whieh  was  called  the  Starts  led  the  Committee 
of  Estates  to  treat  the  Prince  with  move  consideration,, 
and  they  caused  him  to  be  crowned,  at  Seone»  soon  afterwarda 
(January  Ist,  1651). 

In  the  meantime  Cromwell  had  obtained  possession  of  Edinburgh 
Castle  and  most  of  the  neighbouring  fortresses;  and  in  July 
(1651),  he  adyanced  against  Stirling,  where  Charles  and  tha 
Scottish  army  were  strongly  posted  behind  the  river  Carron.  But 
he  failed  to  bring  the  Scots  to  an  engagement,  although  he  crossed 
the  Eirth,  and  took  Perth ;  and  thus  cut  off  the  King's  suppliea 
fnd  pommunications  from  the  north  (August),  In  this  emergency^ 
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Charles  adopted  a  bold  and  decisive  meaRiire.    He  reHoired  to 
invade  Eiiglaod,  and  endeavour  to  join  h']^  friends  there  p^i^ 
before  Cromwell  (^ould  overtake  inui.    On  the  Slst  of  SSS 
July,  he  broke  up  his  camp  near  Torwood,  and  on  the  f)th 
of  August,  reached  Carliale  at  the  head  of  about  12,0U0  men.* 

Cromwell  was  engaged  in  fortiiyinG;  Perth,  when  he  reivived  the 
news  of  this  darmg  movement.  As  at  Dunbar,  liis  spirit  rost  at 
once  to  the  crisis ;  he  wrote  immediately  to  London,  to  give  all 
necessary  courage  and  confidence  to  the  council  and  citiaena ;  he 
pent  Lnnbeit  fiom  Fi&,  with  8,000  caTftlrf,  to  hang  on  the  reer^ 
9nd  oidered  Heirif  on,  with  an  equal  niunb^  from  Newcastle,  to 
BKBa  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy;  and,  on  the  aeventh  day,  he  led 
iia  amy  of  10,000  men  by  the  eaatern  coast  in  the  direction  of 
York.  The  ledtvtioa  of  Soothmd  was  left  to  Ifonk,  witii  6^000 
men. 

Gbaries,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  pnshed  on  by  Kendal  and 

Preston  to  Warrington,  without  meeting  a  single  foe.  Bi>mfch 
Lambert  had  joined  Harrison  near  that  place,  intending  toWwcwiww 
to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  bridge;  but  they  arrived  too  late,  and 
although  they  drew  up  in  battle  array  on  Knutsfbrd  Heath,  the 
King  avoided  them,  and  still  forcing  his  way,  at  last  reached 
Worcester,  where  he  was  proclaimed  by  the  mayor,  and  joined  by 
a  few  of  the  neighbourinp^  gentry.  London,  anticipating  his  entry 
almost  even'"  hour,  gave  way  to  fearful  alarms  ;t  but  the  citizens 
had  little  cause  for  their  ft;ars,  for  Cromwell,  having  collected  a 
force  of  nearly  80,000  men,  was  now  fast  approaching;  and 
the  Scots  were  ()]>})i  »sed  to  tln^  aid  of  any  Royalists  who  would 
not  take  the  covenant.  The  Presbyterians  of  Lancashire  had 
promised  to  rise,  and  Massey  was  sent  to  assiune  the  command  of 
them ;  but  the  committee  of  the  kirk  forbade  him  to  co-operate 
with  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who  had  brought  a  small  force  from  the 
Isle  of  Man.  That  Earl  undertook  lu  surprise  Colonel  Lilburn, 
near  Manchester  ;  but  he  was  himself  overtaken  bv  the  Repul>p 
Jicans,  in  a  lane  l(3ading  from  Chorley  to  Wigan,  aud  his  troops 
utterly  defeat^.  The  number  of  Boyalists,  therefore,  who  joined 
duurles  was  Teiy  small,  and  when  he  reviewed  his  whole  forces,  in 
the  Pitdicroft,  the  meadows  between  the  city  and  the  met 
(August  26th),  he  found  that  kss  than  onenuxth  of  them  weM 
Eoglishmen.  On  the  d8th  Oromwell  arriTed  in  the  neighbourhood 
«f  Eresham,  and  the  same  nig^  Lainbert  tnmsihrred  10,000  men 
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across  the  Severn,  at  Upton  Bridge,  and  drove  Massey  from  that 
post.  On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  2nd  of  Sepi^mber,  Fleet- 
wood also  passed  the  bridge  with  a  considerable  force,  intending  to 
attack,  next  day,  the  Scotch  outposts  on  the  south-west,  about  the 
suburb  of  St.  John,  across  the  river  Teme ;  while  Cromwell,  in 
person,  plied  them  from  the  south-east,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Severn,  and  attacked  Fort  lioyal.  The  whole  of  the  city  stood  on 
the  left  bank,  on  rather  high  ground,  surrounded  by  fruitful  fields 
and  hedges,  unfit  for  cavalry  fighting. 

•  Thus  the  plan  of  Oliver's  attock  was  in  keeping  with  bis  genius ; 
he  took  the  sudden  and  daring  resolve  of  tlm>wiog  his  armj 
astride  upon  two  rivers,  of  forcing  a  passage  across  both  the 
Severn  and  the  Teme,  imd  of  coming  down  at  once  upon  the 
enemy  from  the  eastern  and  western  heights  overlooking;  Wor- 
Tbeiittiis  cester.  Early  on  the  morning  of  &e  3rd,  the  anniversary 
«f  woMMter.  jjj^^^i^      Dunbar,  and  Cromwell's  fartunaU  day, 

Pleetwood  advanced  from  Upton  to  Powick,  to  force  the  passage  of 
the  Teme,  while  Cromwell,  to  preserve  the  communications,  threw 
a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Severn,  at  Bunshill,  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  two  rivers.  But  it  was  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
before  Fleetwood  had  completed  his  brides  and  set  fairly  across 
the  Teme,  to  begin  business.  Charles,  with  his  stafi*,  on  the  top 
of  t  he  Cathedral  Tower,  had  perceived  Fleetwood's  intention,  and 
set  off  immediately  to  oppose  him  ;  but  Cromwell  also  completed 
his  bridge  just  nt  the  same  moment,  and  then  nKirchod  across  to 
support  ileetvood,  w^ho  drove  the  Scots  from  hedge  to  hedge, 
towards  the  suburb  of  St.  John.  At  this  juncture,  the  Scots  in 
the  city,  fancying  that  most  of  the  enemy's  forces  must  have 
crossed  over  to  the  left  bank,  stormed  out,  under  Charles  himself, 
and  attacked  them  on  the  opposite  bank.  But  Cromwell  instantly 
recrossed  the  Severn  bridge  of  boats.  For  three  hours  the  battle 
raged  here  with  the  greatest  fury ;  but,  in  the  end,  the  Scots  were 
driven  back  towards  the  city.  Fort  Royal  was  captured,  and  its 
guns  turned  upon  the  fugitives ;  and  while  the  Royalists  were 
pursued  through  the  Sudbury  Gate,  on  the  east,  they  were  driven 
through  St.  John's  suburb,  and  over  Severn  Bridge,  on  the  west. 
An  obstinate  fight  now  ensued  in  the  streets,  but  on  every  point 
the  Scots  were  outnumbered;  and  Charles,  se^g  that  all  was 
lost,  and  that  he  had  not  a  moment  to  spare,  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Scotch  cavahy,  and  took  the  northern  road  by  the 
gate  of  St.  Martin.  In  this  disastrous  battle,  the  slain,  on  the 
part  of  the  Boyalists,  amounted  to  8,000,  tiie  priaonera  to  twice 
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that  number.  The  cavalry  escaped  in  separate  bodies ;  but  so 
depressed  was  tlieir  courage,  so  bewildered  were  their  counsels, 
i&at  they  auocessirely  surreDdeTed  to  smaller  parties  of  their 
puiauers.  The  Gavaliers,  for  the  most  part,  escaped;  but  the 
Scotch  officers  veie  detected  by  their  accent.  The  Duhe  of 
Hamilton  and  Sir  John  Douglas  were  slain ;  Leslie,  Massey, 
Lauderdale,  Grandison,  and  many  others,  were  taken  at  difl^rent 
times.  Eight  of  the  prisoners  were  executed,  one  of  whom  was 
^e  celebrated  Earl  of  Derby,  who  was  beheaded  at  the  market 
eioBS  in  Bolton,  Lancashire  (October  16th). 

The  most  vigilant  inquiries  were  made  for  the  young  prince; 
but  his  fate  remained  an  impenetrable  mystery  for  several  weeks. 
He  loft  Worcester  immediatt^ly  af^e^  the  battle,  in  com-  pHario.'s 
pany  with  some  Scottish  horse,  and,  w  hen  night  cann?  on,  "'ft!^"r"|^^ 
separattnl  hnnself  from  them,  and  went  to  the  monastery  ^'"^'^* 
of  Whiteladies,  the  seat  of  a  Catholic  gentleman,  named  Gitlard. 
Gifiard  disgui^-  cl  him  as  a  woodman,  and  then  entrusted  him  to 
the  care  of  the  brothers  PendereU,  who  were  labourers  and  tenants 
on  his  estate.  These  humble  men  discharged  the  duty  thus  pUu  ed 
upon  them  with  unshaken  fidelity,  although  the  parHament  had 
offered  ^1,00U  reward  for  the  capture  of  the  prince,  and  had 
denounced  death  against  all  who  befriended  him.  They  took  him 
to  Boscobel  House,  and  concealed  him  in  the  adjoining  woods ; 
and  on  one  occasion,  for  safer  concealment,  they  hid  him  amidst 
the  branches  of  an  old  and  lofty  oak,  while  the  parliamentary 
soldiers  were  scouring  the  wood  in  search  of  him  (September  5th). 
Charles  remained  at  Boscobel  two  days,  and  then  repaired  to 
Moseley,  where  the  Penderells  left  him  in  care  of  Lord  Wilmot 
3xxd  Mr*  Whitgrave,  a  recusant.  He  now  changed  his  disgwse, 
and  assumed  a  servant's  livery,  and,  under  the  name  of  William 
Jaduon,  set  off  on  horseback  for  Bristol,  carrying  behind  him  his 
supposed  mistress.  Miss  Lane,  the  sister  of  Colonel  Lane,  of 
Bentley.  At  the  end  of  three  days  they  reached  Bri8tol  without 
interruption  :  but  there  was  no  vessel  in  which  Charles  could 
-embark,  nnd  h*»  had  to  seek  another  place  of  refuge.  He  went  to 
Trent  House,  the  n  s  dence  of  Colonel  AViudham,  and,  after  some 
trouble,  a  vessel  was  engaged  at  Charmouth,  near  Lyme,  to  convey 
him  to  France.  But  the  master  of  the  vessel  was  prevented  from 
undert)aking  the  voyage  by  his  wife ;  and  a  seex)na  ship,  engaged 
at  JSouthamptou,  was  taken  by  the  parliament  for  the  transport  of 
troops  to  Jersey.  Perils  now  gathered  round  the  nnfortunate 
prince,  and  he  went  through  some  dangerous  adventures ;  but  at 
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last  a  reBsel  was  fimnd^  in  vhioli  he  enibarlKed  at  SlMxrabn,  and 
acriTed  safely  at  Ecfamp  (October  171^)f  after  forty-one  days^ 
.eonceBlment,  during  whiui  no  fewer  than  forty-five  persona  had». 
at  different  times,  been  nrivy  to  his  conoealment  and  escape. 

8.  Sntdeetion  of  IrdancL  One  of  the  olgects  of  Charlea'ia 
iBTasion  of  England  was,  that  he  might  thereby  draw  the  republican 
army  out  of  Ireland,  and  so  restore  the  ascendancy  of  the  Koyalista 
in  that  ialand.  But  he  was  disappointed.  Cromwell  had  already^ 
before  his  return,  freed  the  country  of  most  of  the  Eoyalist  forces, 
by  allowing  France  and  Spain  to  enlist  more  than  40,000  of  tiiem 
Jor  continental  service ;  and  his  successor,  Ireton,  had  so  'vigor- 
ously followed  in  his  victorious  career,  that  the  cause  of  Charles 
had  become  desperate.    Moreover,  the  alliance  of  the  latter  w  ith 

the  Scots  had  exasperated  the  Confederate  Irish,  who  drove 
^moBt  Ormond  out  of  the  country,  and  then  defied  both  Koyalists 

and  liepublicans.  But  the  confederates  were  no  match 
for  the  Commonwealth,  and,  although  Ireton  died  of  the  pla|]:ue 
at  Limerick,  after  he  had  captured  that  town  (Noveinber,  1051), 
Fleetwood,  who  succeeded  him,  soon  established  the  complete 
eupreraacy  of  the  English  and  Protestant  population.  Only 
English  laws  were  allowed ;  all  papists  were  deprived  of  oflice> 
whether  of  a  public  or  private  nature;  suspected  persons  \\ere 
banished,  and  thousands  of  people,  especially  boys  and  girla,  w  ere 
shipped  oft'  to  the  West  Indies  ;  and  a  court  travelled  through  the 
island,  for  the  express  purpose  of  trying  all  who  had  shed  the 
blood  of  any  one  out  of  battle  since  the  commencement  of  the 
rebellion  in  1641«  The  void  thus  made  was  supplied  by  pouring 
in  numerous  colonists  of'  Saxon  blood  and  Calvinistic  &ith» 
j^^^f  Besides  these,  an  Act  o/  SeUlmnent  was  passed  (August, 
sMMnmi.  1052),  which  deprived  of  their  property  all  persons  who 
had  fought  a^unst  the  parliament^  or  had  not  actively  supported 
it;  and  transferred  them  tO  the  districts  beyond  the  Shannon. 
Many  of  the  chiefs,  howeyer,  refused  to  be  thus  transplanted; 
they  retired  to  the  bogs  and  fastnesses,  where  they  assembled 
Origin  of  bands  of  robbers,  called  liapereeg  and  Tones,*  who  soon 
the^<MPi«fc  betmme  very  formidable  to  the  new  settiers.  But  martial 
law  was  strictly  enforced  throughout  the  island. 

No  Catholic  was  permitted  to  reside  within  any  garrison  or  market  town,  or 
to  remove  more  than  a  mile  from  bis  own  dwelling  without  a  passport ;  every 
meeting  of  four  persons,  besides  the  family,  was  pronounced  a  ireasonahle 
assemUy ;  to  carry  anni^or  have  arms  at  home,  was  made  a  amttal  oflience; 
and  any  tmnsplanted  Iiishnum,  who  was  found  on  the  left  bank  of  tKe  Slianmm^ 
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might  be  put  to  death  by  the  f\rst  person  who  met  him,  without  the  order  of  a 
ipagUtrate.*  Under  tliis  iron  rule,  however,  the  conquered  country  soon  iM^^an 
to  wear  an  outward  face  of  prosperity.  Districts^  which  had  recently  Men 
%Ud  and  barbarous,  were  transformed  mto  the  likeness  of  Kent  and  Norfolk ; 

new  buildings,  road<;,  and  plintntions  were  everywhere  seen  ;  the  rent  of  estates 
rose  fv  t ;  r\nd  soon  the  hngiish  landowners  began  to  complain  that  ihey  were 
met  m  every  maiket  by  the  products  of  Ireland,  and  to  clamour  for  protecting 
lliws.t 

9.  SubjectioA  of  Scoilaiid.  The  powar  of  the  Gommonweall^ 
was  as  firmly  established  in  SootJaod  aa  in  IieUnd,  through  tiie 

Senius  and  ability  of  Monk,  whom  GbomweU  had  kfb  to  complete 
is  conquests.   Stirling,  the  maiden  £)rtress,  which  had  never  yet 
been  taken,  was  captured  (August,  1651),  and  the  national  reooraa 
And  regalia  were  sent  to  London,  as  trophies  of  victory. 
llie  Committee  of  £istat<'s  was  surprised,  and  all  the  rnv^rnment 
members,  including  the  old  Earl  of  Leven,  were  sent  to  *  ^'^ 
the  Tower ;  and  three  days  afterwards  Dundee,  the  last  stronghold 
in  the  hands  of  the  Scot*,  was  taken  by  storm  (September  Ist),  and 
«ll  the  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword.   To  curb  the  Uighlanders, 
s  long  chain  of  military  stations  was  drawn  across  the  country^ 
eitadels  were  begun  at  Ayr,  Leith,  Perth,  and  Inverness,  and  an 
mrmy  of  20,000  men  was  kept  up.   Yet  these  formidable  restraints 
did  not  provrnt  tlie  clans,  under  the  name  of  mosstrooperi<,  jj,,,^ 
■from    makiiiu:;   fivqiu^Tit   incursions   upon   the   English  ^'■"'jp«"- 
districts,  and  Iti  >  >,  uliilr  Afonk  was  called  away  to  take  the 
command  of  the  Engl it.Ii  lleet,  there  broke  out  several  rebellions. 
But  Monk,  by  his  ener'2:y  and  vigilance,  by  patience  atid  slow 
methodic  strength,  put  i^li  k  ])» lliun  down  ;  and,  for  the  first  time, 
Scotland  was  reducetl  to  pruluund  submission. 

All  authority  derived  from  any  other  source  than  the  parliament 
of  England  was  al>olishe(l ;  Enp^lish  judges  held  assizes  in  Scotland; 
Vane  and  St.  Joiin,  and  six  other  commissioners,  went  to  Dalkeith, " 
and  convened  a  parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  incorporating  the  two 
countries ;  and,  although  they  did  not  complete  their  mission,  it 
was  accomplidied  by  GrcmimMl  imviediately  he  became  Protector. 
He  pubKsfaed  ttiise  ordinances,  by  whdflli,  of  his  own 
supreme  autfaorily,  he  kootporated  Bndand  witii  Scotland, 
absolved  the  natives  from  their  aUegianee  to  Charles  ' 
Stwurt^  abdished  the  kingly  oifioe,  and  the  Seottish  periiameniy 
-vith  all  tenures  and  si^erioiities  importing  servitude  and  vassal- 
i|ge,  erected  eonrts-baron  to  supply  the  pkoe  of  the  jurisdictioo  he* 
had  taken  away,  and  granted  a  fiee  pardon  to  tlm  nation.  No 
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one  ventured  to  remonstrate  or  oppose  tkis  complete  subversion  of 
the  Scottish  government ;  the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  broken ; 
they  saw  that  resistance  was  fruitless ;  for  the  cliief  nobility 
languished  in  English  piiaons,  and  the  others  were  held  down  by 
heavy  burdens  and  exactions,  sequestrations,  and  even  thirfr 
stubborn  kirk,  which  had  so  often  bearded  kings  on  their  thrones, 
did  not  dare  to  utter  a  single  murmur,  or  to  put  forward  its  divine 
authority,  in  opposition  to  the  earthly  power  of  the  triumphant 
English  Commonwealth.* 

At  the  same  time  that  the  two  dependent  kingdoms  were  thus 
reduced  to  entire  subjection,  the  parliament  had  regained  poss^ 
sion  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Scilly,  and  Man,  the  last  refuges  of  the 
royal  dominion ;  the  chief  colonial  dependencies,  New  England, 
Yirginia,  and  Barbadoes,  had  either  hastened  or  been  compelled  to 
accept  ike  new  government  of  the  home  country;  and,  a  few 
months  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  the  republican  parliament 
was  master  of  all  the  English  territories  in  both  hemisphBres.t 


THE  COMMONWEALTH'S  TEANSACTIONS  WITH 

THE  CONTINENT. 

10.  Quarrel  with  Poilugal  for  its  Protection  of  Rupert.  As 
yet,  the  Commonwealth  was  neither  at  peace  nor  at  war  with  the 
states  of  the  continent,  aU  of  which  were  more  or  less  indifferent 
to  the  proceedings  which  had  taken  place  in  England*  The  first 
European  state  with  which  it  came  into  collision  was  Portugal, 
through  the  protection  it  afforded  to  Prince  Bupert.  In  1649, 
tins  daring  captain  sailed  from  the  Tezel  with  the  fleet  which  had 
revolted  from  the  pariisment,  swept  the  Irish  Channel,  and 
inflicted  seyere  injuries  on  English  commerce.  The  Common- 
wealth was  at  first  unable  to  resist  these  attacks ;  but,  owing  to 
the  zealous  activity  of  Vane,  the  English  navy  was  soon  rendered 
efficient,  and  in  three  years  it  became  tiie  most  formidable  foroe 
in  every  sea.  The  command  was  entrusted  to  three  military 
officers,  Elake^  Bean,  and  Popham,  the  first  of  whom  had  already 
Admiral  distinguished  himself  as  a  captain  of  dragoons,  in  the  siege 
of  Bristol,  and  had  defended  Lyme  and  Taunton  with 
unshaken  obstinacy  against  the  Boyaliste*    He  now  drove  Eupext 
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into  the  harbour  of  Kinsale,  and  thence  to  the  Tagus,  where  the 
Portuguese  Kmg  (.Juha  iV.)  granted  the  prince  a  safe  asylum 
during  the  winter.     But  the  stout-hexu'tod  republican  captaia 
d  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  the  followinf^  spring  (March, 
1650),  aud  demanded  the  expulsion  of  the  royal  freebooter.  The 
King  refused,  and  Blake,  attempting  to  cross  the  bar,  was  fired 
upon  by  the  Portuguese  forts.    The  English  admiral  then  made 
prize  o£  twenty  Portuguese  ships,  richly  laden»  which  so  alarmed 
King  John,  that  he  compelled  Bnpert  toquittihe  Tagua.  The 
latter  repaired  to  the  Mediterranean,  where  he  maintained  himself 
by  piracy ;  was  driven  thence  hj  Blake,  to  the  West  Indies,  where 
bis  brother  Maurice  perished  m  a  storm;  and,  in  the  Termtuttioa 
end,  he  sold  his  two  remaining  ships  to  Cardinal  Mazarin,  iSP*^* 
in  the  harbour  of  Nantes  (Mu*ch,  1652),  and  gaye  up  all 
attacks  against  the  Commonw .  ilth. 

11.  The  Dutch  War.    Ita  Causes.    The  relations  between 
England  and  the  United  Provinces  were  altered,  in  1650,  by  the 
death  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who,  having  married*one  of  the 
daughters  of  Charles  I.,  would,  doubtless,  haye  declared  war 
against  the  Commonwealth.    A  few  days  after  his  death,  his 
widow  gave  birth  to  a  son,  William  III.,  the  same  who  subse- 
quently ascended  the  Englisli  throne    (Novend)or  14th,  IGoO), 
This  circumstance  emboldened  the  democratic  party  in  the  States  > 
they  abolished  the  office  of  Stadtholder,  and  recovered  The  Dutch 
their  ascendancy  in  the  government.  The  English  council  5^?5f*** 
of  state  thereupon  proposed  to  tli«^  Dutch  the  incorpora-  ■*^»'»<»Mer. 
tion  of  the  United  Provinces  witii  liie  Commouwealth,  aud  thus, 
by  the  formation  of  a  powerful  republic,  secure  the  defence  of 
ftotestantism  and  liberty  against  the  rest  of  Europe.  The 
proposal  u  a.s  lUriuUingly  received  by  the  Dutch,  who,  on  inwrpora. 
the   whole,   were   well   disposed  towards  the  English  ^''o^. 
royalists,  and  protected  the  Duke  of  York,  and  other  " 
members  of  the  ex-royal  &mily,  at  the  Hague.   St.  John  and 
Strickland,  tiie  ambassadors  who  were  sent  over  to  make  the 
proposition,  were  also  ill-treated  by  the  populace.  After  tiie 
battle  of  Worcester,  the  Butc^  repented  of  these  rash  proceedings ; 
&ey  deemed  it  prudent  to  conciliate  their  fellow  republicans,  and 
they  begged  for  a  renewal  of  Hie  negotiations.   But  victory  had 
enlarged  the  pretensions  of  the  English  parliament,  who  had  now 
determined  to  restore  their  country  to  that  naval  supremacy 
which  Elizabeth  had  maintained,  but  which  her  imbecile  successora 
had  suffered  to  pass  away»  The  salute  o£  the  English  flag,  tha 
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light  of  Bearohy  and  the  KmitB  of  fisheries,  becsame  the  iuhjedii 
<if  ardent  eontention  between  the  two  governments ;  but  tiie 
parHament  at  once  attacked  the  great  earryiDg  trade  of  the  Dutch^ 
N.Ti.  ^ko  had  enjoyed  it  aa  a  monopoly  for  many  years.  This 
lAtfamAok  ^Iqqq  ^  pasfiing  of  the  eelebcated  Nwigaiion  Aet^ 
t^hidi  enacted : 

(i)  That  no  goods,  the  produce  of  Aaa,  Afrka,  or  America,  should  be 
imported  into  this  country  in  ships  wluch  were  not  the  property  of  England^  or 

its  colonics;  (2)  and  that  no  produce  or  manufacture  of  any  part  of  Europe 
should  be  imported,  unless  in  ships  the  property  cf  Enj;land,  or  of  the  country 
of  whicli  buch  merchandise  was  the  proper  growth  or  manufacture.  An 
^ceptionwas  made  in  favomrof  oommodid^  from  the  Levant,  the  East  In(fie^ 
•and  the  ports  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  which  might  still  be  imported  from  the 
usual  places  of  trading;,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Eiiglish  could  not  have 
procured  them  elscwliere. 

Tbo  aliovo  act  was  not  a  wise  measure,  and  whether  its 
imniediati'  results  were  beneficial  to  the  country  may  be  doubted. 
The  statesmen  of  that  period,  and  for  long  after,  did  not  under- 
stand this  fact — that  buying  and  selling,  freighting  and  unloading 
vessels,  bringing  homo  foreign  products  to  exchange  with  our  own 
growth  or  manufacture,  are  not  of  national  benefit,  merely  as 
conducing  to  the  enrichment  of  merchants,  but  as  supplying 
the  necessities,  or  increasing  the  enjoyment  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people.  Still,  however,  they  had  glimpses  of  it,  and  when 
France  prohibited  all  trade  with  England,  in  1649,  the  parhament 
retaliated,  by  a  like  prdiibilaon  upon  the  import  of  French  goods, 
except  Unen,  because  of  its  general  and  necessary  use.  Modem 
^tat^men  hare  been  wiser,  in  tbis  respect,  and  the  principles  of 
the  Navi^loon  Act»  like  many  other  politieal  superstitions,  have 
been  abohshed.* 

12.  Blake'fi  First  Actions  with  Van  Tromp.  While  the 
negotiations  between  England  and  the  Provinces  regarding  this 
celebrated  measure  were  still  going  on,  the  fleets  of  Blake  and  the 
Dutch  admiral,  Yan  Tromp,  came  to  a  conflict  on  the  19th  of 
May,  1652.  The  iDutehmfui  had  come  into  tike  Downs  with  a 
fleet  of  forty-two  sail,  ostensibly  to  receive  some  anchors  and 
^sables  lost  on  the  coast,  but  instructed  to  resist  tiie  newly-claimed 
•Afjs^  of  search,  and  to  salute  the  English  flag  or  not,  just  as  he 
Action  off  thought  proper.  Blake,  with  twenty-three  ships,  met  him 
Dover.  ^g*  Dover,  and  summoned  him  to  lower  his  flag.  Yan 
Tromp  paid  no  regard,  but  turning  suddenly  round,  sent  a  broad- 
side into  iiiake's  flag«ship«    An  actik>n  immediately  took  pJiace 
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wWch  lasted  four  hours,  and  ended  in  the  flight  of  the  Dutch,  who 
lost  two  ships.    The  battle  led  to  a  series  of  angry  altercations 
between  the  two  nations,  the  end  of  which  was  that  war  was 
declared  againat  the  States  (July  8th).   The  Dutch  appear  to  have 
heen  anxious  for  peace ;  the  English  council  was  disposed  for  war. 
Still,  the  Dutch  did  not  fear  the  result  of  war ;  the  sea  was  their 
native  element,  and  their  maritime  superiority  had  long  been 
adcnowledged  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe.   Their  ships  Reutire 
were  far  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  English ;  their  '^^Ull^  m5 
commanders  were  more  experienced;   their  men  were 
better  disciplined.    They  had  a  more  practised  body  of  tacticians, 
who  had  been  educated  for  a  special  purpose  oonneitted  ^^  ith  the 
rich  commerce  of  their  Indian  and  American  settlements.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  was  in  the  English  fleet  a  devoted  zeal, 
which  feared  no  encounter,  however  unequal,  and  was  indifferent 
to  the  grounds  of  a  quarrel,  in  the  determination  to  uphold  the 
national  honour.-      The  genius  of  Blake    soon   gave  decided 
superiority  to  the  English  flag.  The  rule  of  naval  warfare,  hitherto, 
bail  been  to  keep  a  ship  and  men  out  of  danger ;  he  despised  this, 
and  declined  following  in  the  old  track  altogether.    He  was  the 
first  man  who  taught  sailors  to  contemn  castles  on  shore,  which 
had  aiw^ays  been  thought  very  formidable,  but  which  he  xacucsof 
soon  showed  made  a  noise  only,  and  did  Uttle  hurt.  He 
infused  courage  into  "his  men  by  making  them  see  bj  experience 
what  mighty  things  they  could  do  if  they  were  resolyed;  he  taught 
them  to  fight  in  fire  as  well  as  in  water,  and  thus  led  them  to  the 
performance  of  those  bold  and  resolute  achievements  which  are 
still,  and  oyer  will  be,  the  admiration  of  English  seamen.f  The 
great  admiral's  first  business,  after  the  declaration  of  war,  was  to 
assert  the  bounds  of  the  English  fisheries.    Sir  George  Ayscough, 
who  had  just  returned  from  the  reduction  of  Barbadoes,  remained 
at  home  to  scour  the  Channel.    Blake  set  off  with  105-  ships^ 
carrying  4,000  guns  ;  in  the  seas  of  the  north  of  Scotland, 
he  dispersed  600  herring  busses,  and  captured  or  sunk  p^rst-Bthe 
twelve  ships  of  war,  which  were  protecting  the  fishermen's  JJg™^ 
operations.    In  the  meantime,  Van  Tromp  sailed  from 
the  Texel,  with  79  men-of-war  and  10  fire  ships,  to  engage 
Ayscough's  squadron;  but  a  calm  came  on,  and  he  was  unable 
to  engage.    He  then  sailed  northwards,  and  met  Blake  between 
the  Orkneys  and  the  Shetland  Isles;  a  storm  dispersed  his  fleet; 
he  lost  five  ships,  and,  retiiming  to  Holland,  was  censured  by  his 

*  Knight's  1  op.  Hist.,  IV^  151.159.      f  Clarendon,  VII.,  a^O. 
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fovernment,  and  resigned  his  coiniiiaDd.  De  B-uyter,  a  seaman  aa 
old,  and  almost  as  illustrious,  succeeded  him,  and  drove  Ayscough 
into  Plymouth.  He  was  then  joined  by  De  Witt,  and  their  united 
fleets,  coDsisting  of  64  sail,  enooHntered  Blake  in  the  Bowns 
(September  28th),  were  worsted,  and  driven  hack  as  &  as  tiia 
Goree,  on  their  own  coasts. 

The  English  admiral  now  laid  np  his  ships  for  the  wintWt 
in  different  ports,  and  rode  in  the  Downs  with  only  87  aaO* 
But*  tar.  when  he  was  surprised  hj  Van  Tromp,  with  73  ships,  and 
SIfc*tedby  driven  up  the  Thames  as  far  as  Leigh  (November  29th). 
Vaairomp.  »j>^q  Dutchman,  proud  of  his  easily-purchased  triumph* 
insulted  the  English  coasts,  and  sailed  to  and  fro  between  the 
North  Foreland  and  the  Isle  of  Wight^  with  a  broom  at  bis  roast- 
head,  to  intimate  that  he  would  sweep  the  proud  islanders  froi* 
the  seas.  The  States  General  followed  him  up  by  declaring 
whole  of  England  under  a  Ijlockade.  Eut  all  this  bombast  8<Hm 
met  with  a  disp^racefnl  disfomfitiirn.  Vane  rigorously  laboured  to 
equip  a  powerful  fleet  for  his  favourite  admiral,  and  in  February, 
1653,  Blake  again  put  to  sea  with  80  sail,  having  Penn,  Lawson, 
Monk,  and  Dean  under  his  command.  Van  Tromp  had  gone  to 
the  Isle  of  Hhee,  to  take  the  homeward-bound  ih  <  t  of  800 
merchantmen  under  his  charge.  Blake  stationed  his  ships  right 
across  the  Channel,  between  Portland  Bill  and  Cape  La  Hogne, 
to  intercept  his  return.  On  the  18th  of  February,  Van  Tromp 
came  up ;  an  action  immediately  commenced,  and  lasted  all  day, 
BiaTce  without  any  decided  success.  The  Dutch  lost  six  vessels, 
by  wlottoer  ^^^^  English  One.  Next  day,  the  enemy  were  seen  opposite 
Weymouth,  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  covering 
the  merchantmen ;  the  hattle  was  as  ohstinate  as  on  the  previous 
day ;  it  continued  at  intervals  during  the  night ;  it  was  renewed 
with  greater  vigour  in  the  morning,  near  Boulogne,  lall  Ytn 
Tromp,  availing  himself  of  the  shallowness  of  the  coast,  pursued 
Ids  course  homeward,  unmolested  hf  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 
The  yjctoiy  was  not  altogether  dedsive,  although  the  Engli^ 
captured  11  men-of-war  and  30  merchantmen ;  hut  the  IHiloli 
never  agaiu  set  up  the  broom  at  their  ma8t4iead.i« 

*  Lingard,  JL,  s;8'387 ;  Kuight's  Pop.  Hist.,  IV., 
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13.  Unpopularity  of  the  Fi,ump  Parliament.  While  the  Coramon^ 
wealth  was  thus  triianphaut  over  its  cueuiies  abroad,  al'ter  it  had 
put  down  all  oppoaition  at  home,  a  domestic  revolution  was 
preparing  to  overthrow  its  apparently  inyinoible  power.  A  mortal 
weakness  Isy  at  Hie  vei^  root  of  all  ita  atr&ngth.  The  goyerniuuat 
was*  avowedly,  a  provisional  govenuQeiit,  restiiig  on  no  direct 
4mthQrlty  from  the  people,  and  the  continuance  of  the  gi««t 
republican  leaders  in  office  seemed  to  be  aeon&ssion  on  their 
part,  that  the  people  were  against  them.  To  support  the  army, 
which  they  did  not  dare  to  disband,  they  had  recourse  to  heavy 
taxes,  to  large  grants  from  the  excise^  and  to  extensive 

sales  of  the  church  and  crown  lands ;  and  the  monthly  ^^^o^ 
assessment  on  the  counties  for  the  support  of  the  troops  had  ris^ 
from  £90,000  to  XI 60,000.  The  Dutch  war  also  drove  the 
government  to  still  more  arl^ttrary  and  oppressive  measures,  and 
Delinquents  were  strictly  hunted  out,  heavily  lined,  and  in  many 
cases  deprived  of  all  their  property.  Besides  these,  the  promised 
reformation  of  the  laws  was  still  unaccomplished ;  with  the 
exception  that  all  law  proceedings  were  ordered  to  be  transacted 
in  the  English  tongue.  The  long  duration  of  the  parliament  was 
another  crying  evil,  which  at  last  found  a  remedy  iu  the  rfiuei. 
passing  of  an  act  (September,  1651),  which  fixed  the  date  ^^^^^ 
lof  the  dissolution  of  the  present  parliament,  and  the  v*^* 
assembling  of  a  new  one.  But  as  this  date  was  three  years  hence, 
vis.,  ]!^ovember  Srd,  1654,  the  parliament  only  aggravated  the  e^, 
Md  offended  its  own  adherents,  most  of  whom  deemed  annual,  or, 
■at  least,  triennial  parliaments,  essential  to  Hberty.  Thus  the 
Commonwealth  forfeited  the  good  will  of  the  only  party  on  whom 
it  could  have  relied.* 

14.  Cromwell's  Intrigues  to  gain  supreme  Power.  All  these 
discontents,  more  than  an^  deep  laid  policy,  advanced  Cromwell 
still  nearer  to  that  sovereignty  which  was  now  within  his  readu 
"When  he  wrote  to  the  parliament,  after  the  battle  of  croroweu* 
Worcester,  that  the  victory  was  *'  a  crowning  mercy,"  it  fn^LoSS^ 
wafl  to  him  "a  crowninrf  mercy "  indeed.  Ilis  advance  bkuleli? 
Iroin  the  battle-field  to  London  was  a  continuous  triumph. 


•  Ballam.  1,  fli7-690 ;  Carlvie,  II..  307,  316,  317;  Lins:ard,  X..  s44.Mi1 
Lives,  VXI.,  3-34  Ouisot'«  (;n>i||weU,  178- 179. 
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The  parliament  seemed  at  a  loss  how  to  express  its  gratitude  to 
him  for  his  splendid  set  ^  ires ;  parliamentary  commissioners, 
composed  of  some  of  the  clnef  officers  in  the  state,  met  him  at 
Aylesbury  ;  the  speaker  and  the  k)rd  president,  the  parliament, 
and  the  lord  mayor  and  corporation  of  London,  met  him  at  Acton, 
and  presented  au  address  of  congratulation ;  he  entered  the 
capital  in  a  state  carriage,  and  was  conducted,  with  grand 
ceremony,  to  the  palace  of  Hampton  Court,  where  apartments  had 
been  fitted  up  for  him  and  his  faiuiiy  at  the  public  expense.  The 
3rd  of  September  was  declared  a  public  holiday  for  ever;  a  day  of 
general  thanksgiving  was  appointed  ;  and,  in  addition  to  a  former 
grant  of  laads  he  liad  received,  to  the  amount  of  j£2,500  per 
annum,  other  lands,  of  the  value  of  j£4,000,  were  settled  upon 
him  in  proof  of  the  national  gratitude.  When  Cromwell  tiius 
saw  the  high  position  to  which  he  had  attained,  and  when  his 
importanoa  was  daily  foroed  upon  him  hj  the  praise  of  his 
dependents,  the  foreign  envoys  who  paid  court  to  him,  th& 
loyalists  who  craved  his  protection,  and  the  adulatory  addresses 
which  he  received  from  all  part.^  of  the  countiy,  it  cannot  bfe 
surprising  that  he  indulged  the  aspirations  of  ambition,  and  felt 

a  desire  to  place  the  crown  on  his  own  head.  Power  fell 
w!Abi«to  into  his  hands,  because  he  alone  was  able  to  wield  it;. 

every  event  taught  him  his  own  undeniable  superiority 
over  his  coutemporaries,  in  martial  renown,  in  civil  prudence,  in 
decision  of  character,  and  in  public  esteem.*  He  assumed  the 
position  of  the  leading;  reformer  of  the  tyrannies  and  negligences 
of  "  the  statesmen,"  as  the  soldiers  called  the  lawyers  and  civil 
officers  ;  and  the  council  of  officers  resumed  its  sittings  at  White- 
hall,  and  very  soon  prtrsented  a  petition  to  the  parliament, 
requesting  the  reibrm  of  the  law,  a  gospel  ministry,  and  a  new 
parliament. 

About  the  end  o\'  1651,  Whitelocke,  St.  John,  WiMdrington,. 
confcrenoe  -Lenthall,  llarrison,  Desborough,  Fleetwood,  uikI  Whalley, 
craroweii's  Cromwell,  at  his  own  request,  to  consider  the  settle- 
ment  of  the  nation.  The  four  former  were  in  favour  of 
monarchy,  Whitelocke  incHning  to  Charles,  Widdrington  and 
others  to  the  youilg  Duke  of  Gloucester ;  Desborough  and  Whalley 
were  a^inst  a  single  person's  government;  and  Fleetwood  M^aa 
unoertain.  The  object  of  Cromwell*  in  this  conference,  was  to  sift 
liie  minds  of  these  men;  and  he  broke  it  up  by  remarking,  that,  if 
it  might  be  done  with  safety  and  preservation  of  their  ri^ts 
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Englislimen  and  Cliristians,  a  settlement,  with  somewiiat  of 
inonarchieal  power  in  it,  would  be  very  etlectuaL*  The  result  of 
this  meeting  dihappuiuted  Crumweil's  expectations;  and  he  soon 
afterwards  released  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  from  the  Tower,  and 
flent  him  to  join  his  &mily  heyond  sea. 

The  "  statesmen  *'  had  now  become  thoroughly  aware  of  the  lord 
general's  designs ;  and  they,  therefore,  proposed  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  army,  and  a  proportiooate  remission  of  the  taxes 
raised  for  its  support.  The  motion  was  too  reasonable  to  be 
resisted  with  safety,  and  both  proposals  were  carried  a<jcordlngly, 
the  army  and  the  taxes  being  reduced  one-fourth.  Six  Th^iinny 
months  afterwards  (June,  1652),  a  further  decrease  was 
proposed,  oo  which  the  council  of  war  took  the  alarm,  and  the 
army  sent  up  a  petition,  which,  in  addition  to  former  demands, 
required  the  removal  of  scandalous  and  incompetent  persons  from 
oiliee,  the  abolition  of  the  abuses  in  the  excise  and  tbf  treasury, 
and  other  matters.  Whitelocke  remonstrated  with  Cromwell  on 
the  dannjcr  of  permitting:  armed  bodies  thus  to  assemble  and 
petition,  but  Cromweli  rather  approved  of  the  proceeding,  and,  in 
truth,  instio^ated  it. 

In  the  following  November,  he  requested  a  private  and  confi- 
dential interview  with  this  lawyer,  in  wliieli  he  coai plained  both  of 
the  officers  and  the  array :  the  first,  because  they  were  j^^^^ 
iactious  murmurers ;  the  second,  because  they  engrossed  ^;f«^ 
all  offices  to  themselves,  were  divided  into  parties,  delayed  ^ 
ousmess,  were  guilty  oi  gross  injustice  and  partiality,  and 
designed  to  perpetuate  their  own  authority,  w  hitelocke,  confessinp^ 
part  of  this,  urged  the  legal  impossibility  of  controlling  the  supreme 
power,  on  which  the  lord  general  abruptly  exclaimed,  "  What  if  a 
man  should  take  upon  him  to  be  King?"    The  other  replied^ 
that  this  title  would  confer  no  additional  benefit  on  his  excellency, 
because  he  already  enjoyed  an  ascendancy  almost  as  great  as  if  he 
had  the  royal  authority;  and  that  his  assumption  of  this  title 
would  change  the  state  of  the  controversy  between  the  parties, 
and  convert  a  national  into  a  personal  quarrel.    Cromwell  at  last 
conjured  the  lawyer  to  speak  his  thoughts  fully;  and  Whitelocke 
advised  him  to  restore  the  King  on  such  conditions  as  would 
secure  to  the  nation  its  rights,  and  to  hnn.self  the  first  place 
beneath  the  crown.    The  lord  general  coldly  ol)served,  that  such  a 
^rave  matter  required  mature  consideration,  and  left  him.f 


*  WMMoeke's Memoirs:  CarMe,  II.,Slt-ilt. 
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15.  Cromwell  expels  the  Rump  Parliament.  Cromwell  now 
fledared  open  war  upon  the  parliament.  He  harangued  hia 
ofllcers  on  the  infirmities  and  self-seeking  of  its  leading 
!SKiS?t°^  members.  His  own  object,  he  declared,  was  equality^ 
and  a  pure  comm  )n\\  ealth,  without  a  king  or  permanent 
chief  magistrate  of  any  kind.  He  had  sought  the  Lord,  and 
divine  symbols  (>f  irr:ice  had  been  manifested  to  him !  Their 
present  governors  were  lazy,  baleful,  unclean  men,  ungrateful  to 
the  army,  which  had  perilled  nil  lor  them, — insensible  to  their 
God,  who  Inui  iiinisclf  din-lared  for  I]nfz;lan(l  !  The  kingdom  or 
Christ  was  near,  if  the  saints  would  only  strike  for  it !  Several 
meetings,  both  of  officers  and  members,  were  also  held  at  the  lord 
general's  lodgings  in  Whitehall.  8t.  John  and  a  few  otiieiB 
assented  to  his  purpose  of  dissolving  the  parliament  hj  force,  if  it 
was  necessary,  and  vesting  supreme  authority  in  a  council  of  forfy 
persons,  with  himself  at  their  head.  Whitelocke,  Widdrington,. 
and  the  rest  opposed  him. 

In  the  meantime,  the  house  had  come  to  a  detennination 
(February,  1653),  that  it  should  dissolve  on  the  Srd  of 
4eijriun'e*  November  following,  a  year  earlier  than  the  date  it  had 
an'r^Mi'vei  formerly  fixed  upon  ;  that  the  future  number  of  repre- 
tL.^miei.  aentatives  should  be  400,  to  be  elected  by  freeholders  in 
oounties,  and  owners  or  tenants  in  boroughs;  but  that  the 
members  then  sitting  shou^d  remain  in  their  seats.  Cromwell  and 
the  offieers  strenuously  opposed  this  last  proposition,  and  on  the 
19th  of  April  he  held  a  great  conference  of  members  and  officers 
Jit  Whitehall ;  the  bill  was  long  and  warmly  debated,  and  it  waa 
midnight  before  the  assembly  sepanited,  with  an  understandings 
howcvt  r,  that  the  subject  should  be  resumed  next  morning. 

Soon  after  the  conference  had  recommenced,  Cromwell  received 
a  notice  that  the  house  inti-nded  to  c  mply  with  th(^  desires  of  the 
ariiiy.  This  was  a  mistake.  A^ane,  Martiu,  Sidney,  and  the 
re[)ublican  party,  were  urging  the  house  to  pass  the  bill  imme- 
'diately,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Ihe  olHcers,  that  it  might 
obtain  the  force  of  law  before  their  adversaries  could  have  time  to 
ap[)eal  to  the  sword.  Colonel  Ii;goldsby  immediately  hastened  to 
Cromwell,  and  informed  him  of  tlie  exact  purpose  of  the  house, 
cnimweii  Thcrc  was  not  a  moment  to  lose.  CromwelFs  resolution 
was  instantly  formed,  and,  ordering  a  company  of 
mMUn.  musketeers  to  accompany  him  to  the  house,  he  went  forth» 
£>llowed  by  Lamhert  and  others.  He  entered  the  house  alone» 
«  clad  in  phun  black  clothes,  with  grey  wtorsted  stockings,**  as  waa 
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his  custom  when  he  vrns  not  in  iinifiu-m.  Yniio  wfis  spenVin^ 
passiOTiatoly  on  the  ui^ency  of  the  bill ;  Cromwell  di(i  not  interrupt 
him,  he  only  turned  t^  St.  John,  and  told  him,  "that  he  waa  come 
to  do  that  which  ^nesed  him  to  the  very  on!,  and  that  he  had 
earnestly  with  tears  pmyed  to  God  nj^ainst  tt  ;  that  he  had  rather 
be  torn  in  piei'e.?  than  do  it ;  but  there  was  a  nef-essity  laid  upon 
him,  for  the  jjlory  of  God  and  the  good  of  the  nation."  Nt.  .lohu 
said  that  he  did  not  understand  him  ;  Cromwell  said  no  more,  but 
•ftt  listening.  Tane  was  finiehing  his  speech,  with  strong  appeals 
to  tile  house  to  adopt  the  ImU  without  any  formalities.  Thia 
loused  the  lord  genera],  and  he  beckoned  to  Harrison,  and  satd, 
^  Now  is  tike  time ;  I  must  do  it ! "  Sir,"  said  Harrison,  the 
work  is  Yety  great  and  dangerous;  I  desire  you  seriouRly  to 
consider  before  you  en^ge  in  it  *  You  say  well,**  he  replied, 
and  thereupon  sat  still  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Lenthall,  the 
•peaker,  then  rose  to  put  the  question,  when  Cromwell  also  rose, 
repeated  his  former  words  to  Harrison,  put  off  his  hat,  and 
addressed  the  house.  At  first  his  language  was  decorous, 
and  even  laudatory;  fTfadually  he  b<M*ftme  more  warm  u!ihS*^ 
and  animated  :  at  last  he  assumed  all  the  vc^hemence  of 
pa-ssion,  and  indult^ed  in  por'^onal  vituperation.  He  charp:ed  the 
mend>Ts  with  «ielf-8«H^king  anrl  profaneness ;  with  the  frequent 
denial  ot  jiisiiee,  and  frequent  aets  of  oppre.-ision  ;  with  idolizing 
the  lawyers,  the  constant  advofatt»s  of  tyranny  ;  with  neglecting 
the  men  who  had  bled  for  them  in  the  tield,  that  they  mfj^ht  gain 
the  Presbyterians,  who  had  apostatized  trom  the  cause,  and  with 
doing  all  this  in  order  to  perpetuate  their  own  power,  and  to 
leplenish  their  own  purses.  But  their  time  was  come ;  the  Lord 
had  disowned  them ;  he  had  chosen  more  worthy  instruments  to 
Mrform  his  work.  Sir  Peter  Wentworth  here  stood  up  to  answer 
him,  and  declared  that  he  never  before  heard  such  unparliamentary 
language,  which  was  all  the  more  oflfensive  because  it  waa 
addressed  to  them  by  tfieir  own  servant,  whom  they  had,  by  their 
bounty,  made  what  he  was.  At  these  words  Cromwell  put  on  his 
bat,  sprang  irom  his  seat  into  the  centre  of  the  floor,  and  exclaimed, 
**  Come,  come,  sir,  I  will  put  an  end  to  your  prating.  Call  them 
in!*'  he  added  briefly  to  Harrison,  and  some  twenty  or  ,^  .  " 
thirty  prim  musketeers  enter^^l,  with  bullets  in  their  ',J^^^ 
snaphanccs.  The  lord  general,  all  in  a  blaze  now,  walked 
Up  and  down  the  floor,  stamp  rii;  with  his  foot.  You  are  no 
parlament,"  he  cried  ;  *'  T  J^ay,  you  are  no  parliament!  Gt  t  you 
gone  I    Give  place  to  houester  meu."    "This,''  said  Sir  Harry 


Vane,  "  is  not  honest.  It  is  against  morality  and  roinnion  honesty." 
Cromwell  replied,  with  aloud  voice,  "O,  Sir  Harry  Vane!  Sir 
llarrv  Vane  !  you  iiiicht  have  prevented  this  ;  but  you  are  a  ju^f^jler, 
aud  have  not  so  mucb  as  common  honesty.  The  Lord  deliver  me 
from  Sir  Harry  Vane ! "  And  then,  as  the  members  passed  out, 
he  flung  accusations  against  each.  Some  of  you  are  druDkardB,'* 
and  his  eyes  glared  on  Mr.  Challoner^  a  man  addicted  to  the  bottle. 
«Some  of  you  are  whoremasters ;  living  in  open  contempt  of 
God's  commandments ;  following  your  own  greedy  appetit-es,  and 
the  devil's  commandments  and  he  glared  again  on  Martin  and 
Wentworth,  lewd  livers  both*  Corrupt,  unjust  persons,"  and 
here  he  glanced  at  Whitelocke.  And  so  to  all,  as  they  still  eat  in 
astonishment  and  fear,  or  passed  by  him  out  of  the  house;  they 
were  all  ''scandalous  to  the  profession  of  the  Gospel— how  could 
the}!  be  a  parliament  for  God's  people?  "  He  again  repeated  what 
he  had  said  in  the  beginning  to  St,  John,  how  that  he  had  prayed 
the  Lord  not  to  put  this  work  upon  him ;  of  which  Alderman 
Allen  took  advantage  to  say  it  was  not  yet  too  late  to  undo  what 
he  had  done.  But  Cromwell  instantly  charged  him  with  peculation, 
and  gave  him  into  custody.  AVhen  all  were  gone,  he  went  up  to 
the  speaker*s  table,  and  fixed  his  eye  upon  tlie  mace.  "  What 
shall  we  do  with  this  bauble?"  he  said.  *'Here,  take  it  away." 
He  then  took  the  lict  of  dissolution  from  the  clerk  ;  ordered  the 
doors  to  be  locked,  and,  accompamed  by  the  military,  returned  to 
Whitehall  ♦ 

16.  ''The  Little  Parliament."  The  expulsion  of  the  Long 
Parliament  awakened  no  fi^elings  of  regret  in  the  nation.  "We 
do  not  even  hear  a  dog  hiuk  ;u  their  going."  said  Cromwell,  in  his 
coarse  delight  at  their  lull.  On  the  contrary,  congratulatory 
addresses  were  sent  to  him  from  the  armies  in  all  the  three 
countries,  from  the  fleet,  from  many  of  the  counties  and  corpora- 
tions, and,  especially,  from  the  various  congregations  of  saints 
throughout  the  kingdom.  He  lost  not  a  moment,  indeed,  in 
attempting  to  gain  puhlic  approval  of  his  conduct.  He  and  the 
councu  or  officers  published  a  Vindication  of  their  proceedings, 
and  then  called  a  meeting  of  the  principal  men,  both  soldiers  and 
civilians,  where  it  was  decided  that  a  new  parliament  should  be 
summoned,  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  a  council  of  state^ 
eounoiiaf  consisting  of  thirteen  members,  "  as  symbolical  of  Christ 
and  his  twelve  apostles,"  should  be  appointed  to  conduct 
the  government.    Cromwell  was  made  president  of  this  new 

*  Liii8Hd,Z.,lS4*a95t  OutMt*!  CramireU,  aio-tis. 
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council,  and,  in  tluit  eapaci]ty»  lie  issued  stimmonses  (June  Otli) 
for  the  assembling  of  a  new  parliament—a  parliament,  mw- 
however,  which  was  to  be  altogether  original  in  its 
^ionstitutioD,  and  not  to  be  a  purely  representative  assembly. 
The  congregational  churches  throughout  the  country  sent  qp 
returns,  containing  the  names  of  the  persons,  "faithful,  fearing 
God,  and  hating  covetousness,"  who  were  deemed  qualified  for 
the  trust,  and  out  of  these  the  council,  in  the  presence  of  CromweU, 
selei'ted  122  representatives  for  England,  and  17  for  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  to  each  of  whom  a  writ  of  summons  was 
sent. 

lliinio  spoaks  of  these  men  as  being,  for  the  most  part,  "iow 
mechatiics,  Pifth-monarchy  men,  AT!nhn])tists,   Antiuo-  ^ 
mians.  Independents — the  very  (lre<2^s  ut  Iho  fanatics.*'*  So?ii?* 
But  this  was  not  the  case.     Some  persons  uf  inferior 
rank  were  certainly  among  them,  but  a  large  proportion  of  them 
were  men  of  good  family  and  of  military  distinction,  and  many  of 
them,  Kays  Whitelocke,  were  gentlemen  of  fortune  and  knowledge;  f 
and,  observes  one  of  their  own  number,  "if  all  had  not  bulky 
estates,  yet  they  had  free  estates,  and  were  not  of  broken  £>rtunes, 
or  such  as  owed  great  sums  of  money,  and  stood  in  need  of 
privilege  and  protection  as  formerly.  '^ 

On  the  4th  of  July,  these  renresentatiTes  met,  to  the  number  of 
120,  at  Whitehall ;  and  the  lord  general  opened  the  proceedings 
in  a  long  speech,  vindicating  his  dissolution  of  the  late  parliament, 
and  congratulating  them  upon  the  high  office  to  which  they  bad 
been  called.  The  next  day  they  devoted  themselves  to  religious 
exercises,  a  proceeding  which  Hume  ridicules,  as  incapacitating 
ifaem  for  the  business  for  which  they  had  assembled.  Among  them 
rrai«p-r.od  "^'•i'*'  ^  leather  dealer,  of  Fleet-street,  called  Praise-H^od 
Barbone.  BarboTif,  \\  hose  name,  in  the  estimation  of  Clarendon, 
Hume,  and  othc^r  lioyalist  writers,  was  another  great  scandal  to 
the  assembly,  but  who  was  none  the  less  a  man  of  piety,  of  under- 
standing, and  weight,  and  even  of  considerable  private  capitAl.§ 
By  his  side  sat  Admiral  Blake ;  Francis  liouse,  Provost  of  Eton, 

•  Hist.,  TIL,  228.        t  Hallara,  I.,  601,  Note. 

t  Linjrard,  XT.,  6.  "Votp  ;  sco  alsoGuizot's  Cromwell,  225. 

§  The  Christian  name  Praise-riod.  aiu'  other  Puritan  names  cited  bj  Hume,  are 
nentiotifd  by  him  and  other  writers  of  his  class,  m  proofs  of  fanaticism.  But  thrse 
names  are  scarci-ly  more  fanatical  than  Deoriatus.  a  immn  to  be  found  in  the  rio»rd8  of 
every  country  in  Europe  j  or  than  Timotheus.  wliich.  iiKliwi.  is  lhRclas^ic  trAnslation 
(  r  Prai8»'-G"(l.  'I  Ik*  list  of  tlic  jury,  nivcu  by  Iluii.i/  (\  ll..  2>iii  .  ia.  however,  a  fiction, 
beiuR  a  mere  piece  of  mnttvt  ae  pfaUanterie  on  tiie  uar^  of  Im  Koyaiist  authority.  (Sm 
Godwin'!  Oomnioiiwcaltfa,  III^  fM). 
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who  was  chosen  Bpeakrr;  Montai^u ;  Howard;  Ashley  Cooper, 
and  others,  whose  aristocratic  names  bespeak  them  to  have  been 
not  t!ie  lowent  and  DioNt  ic^norant  of  men.* 

•  The  mcnibers  be^aii  l>v  voting  themselves  a  parliament,  and 
removing  their  sittii  gs  to  Westminster,  wht  re  they  received  and 
solemnly  read  an  in8truiiient  signed  by  i  roinwell  and  the  council, 
hf  which  they  assumed  the  supreme  authority,  and  bound  them- 
Therro.  B^heB  to  disBolve  OQ  the  3d  of  November,  1654,  three 
xnoDthfl  before  which  date  they  were  to  name  their  suo- 
neesOTB.  They  theb  proceeded  vigorously  to  the  Teformation  of 
what  they  deemed  the  most  essential  grievanoes.  They  voted  the 
ibolitioQ  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  nominated  a  set  of 
commissioners  to  preside  in  courts  of  justice,  but  would  only 
admit  two  lawyers  among  them,  while  upon  their  committee  fiir 
tiie  reform  of  the  law  they  ^-ould  not  admit  one.  They  enacted 
ih&t  marriap;e8  should  be  solemuised  by  the  civil  mtgistnte  alone, 
abolished  tithes,  and  did  away  with  advowsons,  by  vesting  the 
choice  of  the  mini8t4T  in  the  ])nrishioners.  They  also  considered 
the  Ia\v8  for  the  amelioration  of  the  poor,  and  the  relief  of  prisoners 
Jbr  debt;  they  sought  to  promote  education;  and  discussed  the 
union  of  England  and  Scotlajui,  the  financial  condition  of  the 
tinrrdom,  and  the  colonies  in  Ireland.  But  their  revolutionary 
intentions  j^fave  great  offence  and  alarm,  especially  to  the  lawyers 
and  the  clergy  ;  and  every  Monday  duriitc:  thp  s<'«sio?}  two 
Arabaptist  preachers  propounded  the  most  cxtraorduTary  doctnnes 
in  BIackfriar«^,  to  numer  ous  bc^dies  of  tkiuitics  and  Fitlh-monarchy 
men,  whose  leader,  (ieneral  Harrison,  had  proj»osed  a  resolution 
in  Parliament,  that  "The  saints  On  iild  take  ])OssesHion  of  the 
kingdom,  and  kee])  it."  All  this  '.cd  men  of  station  aiid  property 
Crrtrnweii  reganl  Cromwell  as  the  oidy  ])0\\er  able  to  preserve 
irw'rver  ordcr,  and  to  prevent  anarchy  :  he  became  the  sole  refuge 
«f«r4cr.  Qf  those  who  valued  the  laws,  the  regular  ecclesiastical 
ministry,  and  their  own  estates,  all  of  which  were  in  peril  from 
Ihe  road  enthusiasts  who  were  in  hopes  to  prevail.f  This,  in  fact, 
was  Cromwell's  policy.  The  last  vote  regarding  the  ministry 
fbmished  him  witn  a  mvourable  opportunity,  and,  on  the  12th  of 
Pecember,  his  friends  mustered  m  considerable  numbers  at  an 
early  hour,  and  a  vote  was  carried  that  the  narliameut  should,  by 
a  formal  deed,  resign  its  power  into  the  hanos  of  Cromwell.  Thii 
resolution  was  acted  upon  instantly ;  the  speaker,  Allowed  by 

*  Knight'i  Fop.  HIbU  IV..  1<S3 ;  Carlyle's  Cromwell,  II.,  ut-b. 
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about  forty  members,  went  to  Whiteball,  and  tbere  t-endered  t^ieir 
resignation  ;  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  majority  of 
tbe  members  did  the  f*ame  ;  and  on  the  16th  of  December, 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  Bolemnlj  inaugurated  in  the  Court  jr^SSwi? 
of  Chancery,  Westminster  HaU«     Lord  Protector  of 
Snglaod,  Bootland,  and  Ireland.''    The  Instrumeni  of  SIm?'*^ 
OovernrMtU^  as  the  deed  was  called,  by  which  his  authority 
was  established,  consisted  of  42  articles,  and  made  him  anything 
but  a  dictator. 

t.  The  sovereignty  was  to  re^e  in  parliainent,  whose  acts,  at  the  end  of 
twenty  days,  should  become  law,  without  the  consent  of  the  Protector,  imlesa 

be  could  pcr-unde  the  house  of  the  rcn<;oii;iMciiess  of  his  ohiections. 

2  The  Frotectur  ha  1  thus  no  royal  ris^lit  of  p hieing;  n  vi-io  upon  the  acts  of 
parliament ;  but  he  had  the  p  vver  of  making  temporary  ortlinaiices,  uiiiil  the 
meeting  of  parliament.  A  council  of  state  was  to  a^ist  him  in  the  governmoit. 
His  office  wan  to  be  enjoyed  for  life,  but  not  to  be  hereditary. 

3.  Parliament  was  nf)t  to  he  adjourned.  pror<>gi!e<l,  or  dissolved  without  Ita 
own  consent,  within  the  first  five  months  after  its  meeting. 

4.  Parliaments  were  to  be  triennial,  and  the  number  of  members  to  be  460  ; 
400  for  England,  and  30  each  fur  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  number  of  coon^ 
xneml)ers  was  increased,  that  of  boroujxh  mcni1)crs  decreased  ;  and  every 
person  jMjsst  hNed  of  real  or  personal  property  woi  ih  {^200  had  a  tight  to  vot^ 
unless  lie  were  a  Malij;nant,  Delinquent,  or  Roman  Catholic 

5.  Laws  could  not  be  made,  nor  taxes  imposed,  without  consent  of  parlia* 
ment. 

6.  All  who  professed  faith  in  God,  by  Jesus  Christ,  were  to  bo  protected  in 
the  cxer  ise  of  their  religion,  except  preiatists,  papists,  and  those  who  taught 
licentiousness  under  the  pretence  of  religion.* 


Secwioh  U,— the  PBOTBCTOBATE  OF  OLIVEB 

CKOMWELL.— 1653-1658. 

17.  Royalist  Conspiracies  against  the  Ftotector.  The  Pro- 
tector's first  act  was  to  revive  the  forms  of  monarchy.   He  issued 
new  patents  to  the  judsnes,  as  on  the  occasion  of  a  succession  to 
the  crown ;  he  appointed  the  members  of  his  coundi,  and  the  chief 
oflBcers  of  state ;  Thurloe  was  nanu  d  secretary ;  and  Meadows 
became  Latin  Secretary,  instead  of  Milton,  who,  however,  wae  soon 
restored  to  his  office.   The  army  received  due  attention  ;  ^he  »  ro. 
the  engagement  or  vow  of  allegiance  to  the  Commonwealth  if^E'i;^ 
was  repealed ;  offenees  of  tn  uson  were  clearly  defined; 
England  and  Scotland  were  incorporated  ;  the  proceedings  of  th6 
CJourt  of  Chancery  were  simplified ;  commissioners  were  appointed 
•  Lingard.  XI.,  %^t9 1  FuMtei^s  Uvm,  TIL,  tts^saSi  Oirlyle^  II.,  VQ-m 
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to  approve  of  public  preachers,  and  to  eject  scandalous,  ignorant, 
and  indifferent  prendiers,  e.g,<,  tiiose  who  held  atheistical  or  other 
execrable  opinions ;  who  were  guilty  of  any  profaoeness,  immo- 
rality, gambling,  or  tavern-haunting ;  who  encouraged  Whitsun 
ales,  morris  dances.  Maypoles,  stage  plays,  ;  -mo  read  the 
Book  of  Commuou  Prajer,  were  non-resident,  or  generally  negligent 
of  their  duties,  and  scoffed  at  religion.* 

There  were  many,  however,  among  Oliver^s  old  friends,  who 
looked  upon  his  government  with  the  utmost  abhorrence.  He 
treated  these  with  both  leniency  and  severity  ;  removing  some 
from  their  offices  both  in  the  army  and  the  Church;  binding 
others  over  for  their  good  behaviour ;  and  incarcerating  some  in 
His  the  Tower,  among  whom  was  Harrison.  There  were  men 
«neiDie«.  jj^  y]]  ,  lasses,  in  short,  who  were  inimical  to  the  new 
government ;  the  great  contest  had  become,  as  Whitelocke  had 
predicted,  purely  personal ;  and  intolerant  Episcopalians,  equally 
intol(Tant  Presbyterians,  frantic  Anaha{)tist.s,  Cavaliers,  and 
Kepublieans,  were  all  opposed  to  the  one  man  in  whom  all  the 
ruling  pow  er  was  now  concentratt  d.  But  that  power  was  more 
viplant,  more  far-^'eeing,  rnoro  difficult  to  shake,  than  any  which 
had  yet  existed ;  foreign  governments  recognised  and  dreaded  it, 
■for  he  who  wielded  it  was  bent  upon  suntaining  the  glory  of  his 
country,  and  upon  consolidating  its  internal  peace.  Master  of  his 
army,  whicli  he  well  knew  liow  to  manage,  surrounded  by  a  few 
deep  but  experienced  counsellors,  furnished  by  his  sj)!e8  with  the 
completest  intelligence  of  all  designs  against  him,  be  had  no  great 
cause  of  alarm  from  open  resistance.f  Yet  he  was  surrounded 
with  conspirators,  and  the  Eoyalists  abroad  openly  preached  the 
doctrine  of  assassination.  The  court  of  Charles  at  Paris  issued  a 
proclamation,  in  April,  1654,  authorising  any  one  to  murder 
OliTer,  and  so  *<  do  an  act  acceptable  to  God  and  man,"  and  a  con- 
^enwt^B  Bpiracy  for  this  purpose,  called  Gerrard*8  Plot,  was  actuaUy 
discovered,  and  three  out  of  forty  persons  implicated  were 
-executed.  The  French  ambassador  was  acquainted  with  this  con- 
spiracy, and  Cromwell  sent  him  home,  with  a  message  to  Louis 
XIY.,  full  of  true  magnanimity,  in  which  he  sacrificed  his  own 
personal  resentment  to  the  national  wel&re,  desiring  that  the 
negotiations  then  pending  between  the  two  countries  might  still 
go  on,  without  any  considerations  on  his  part  of  ITrance  giving 
shelter  to  the  conspirators,  or  of  Cardinal  Mazarin  instigating  the 
Ambassador*   At  the  same  time,  to  show  that  he  did  not  fear  the 

*  Pouter's IdfMi«YII,SM.  iBiS^U^ 
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continental  powers,  he  caused  Don  Pantileon  de  Sa,  the  cromwon 
brother  of  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  and  an  at  tache  of  ^f*;^","', 
the  embassy,  to  be  executed  tor  tumult  and  murder,  in  ■ 
8p:te  of  all  the  diplomatic  privileges  which,  it  was  alleged, 
enielded  him  from  punishment  bv  nn  English  tribunal.  * 

18.  Conclusion  of  the  Dutcii  War.  The  war  with  Holland 
still  coi'Muued,  though  ambassadors  were  coTistautly  paysing 
between  Loudon  and  the  Hague,  iu  order  to  effeci  an  accommo- 
dation. Cromwell  had  removed  Blake,  whose  staunch  repub- 
licanism be  distrusted}  and  had  appointed  Monk  to  the  command 
of  the  fleet.  That  great  admiral  magnanimously  submitted  to  his 
degradation  for  the  sake  of  his  country ;  and  he  no  sooner  heard 
of  Cromweirs  assumption  of  power  than  he  issued  this  memorable 
order  throughout  the  fleet,  that  it  was  not  the  business  of  seamen 
to  mind  state  affairs,  but  to  keep  foreigners  from  fooling  us." 
The  Dutch  had  thought  to  profit  by  this  change  and  the  domestic 
troubles  of  their  enemjr ;  Van  Tromp  had  his  fleet  refitted,  and, 
while  Blake  was  protecting  the  northern  fisheries,  he  suddenly 
attacked  Monk  and  Dean,  who  were  cruising  between  Nieupoii 
and  the  North  Foreland  (June  2nd).  Tlie  action  continued  the 
whole  day;  and  the  English  had  to  lament  the  loss  of  ^  ^ 
Admiral  Dean,  a  man  who  was  worshipped  by  the  seamen,  ng*\n'°"^ 
from  the  midst  of  whom  he  had  sprung,  by  his  bold  and  JJgg«^^ 
excellent  conduct.  During  the  night  Blake  arrived  with 
eighteen  ships,  and  tht;  battle  was  renewed  next  morning.  Van 
Tromp  fought  with  the  most  determined  courage;  but  Blake's 
arrival  sent  a  panic  through  his  fleet;  his  orders  were  disobeyed; 
several  of  his  captains  fled  from  the  superior  fire  of  their  oppo- 
nents ;  and  he  was  ultimately  obliged  to  seek  shelter  within  the 
Wielings,  and  along  the  shallow  coast  of  Zeeland.  Eleven  of  his 
ships  had  been  captured;  eight  were  sunk,  and  two  blown  up ;  he 
had  left  1,300  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Tictors ;  and  his  number 
of  killed  and  wounded  was  great  in  proportion.  Cromwell  received 
&e  news  of  the  victory  with  transports  of  joy.  Though  he  could 
cLadm  no  share  in  the  merit  (for  the  fleet  owed  its  success  to  the 
exertions  of  Vane  and  the  government  which  had  been  over- 
turned), he  was  aware  that  it  would  shed  a  lustre  over  his  own 
administration,  and  the  people  were  publicly  called  upon  to  return' 
thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  so  signal  a  favour. 

The  Dutch,  on  their  part,  tbund  that  their  enemy  was  too 

*.  LlllgwdtZI^Sl*SSi  Gttizot's  Cromwell.  239-?<^ ;  Foreter'I  JJtntt  TH., 
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powerful  for  thom,  and,  rnortified  as  they  were  at  the  loss  of  their 
naval  supremacy,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  Englaiiil,  and  anxiously 
solicited  peace.  The  Protector  received  theii'  proposals  coldly ;  ho 
demanded  more  than  they  were  willing  to  concede ;  but,  in  the 
midst  of  the  negotiatioos,  anotiier  battle  was  fouglit,  and  another 
"nctory  von  by  flngliuid*  Taa  Tromp  had  no  sooner  repaired  hia 
fleet,  than  he  again  put  to  sea  to  reaeem  the  honour  oi  his  flag. 
Monk  was  blo<£ading  the  entrance  of  the  Tezel;  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  29th  of  July,  the  two  fleets,  each  comprised  of  about 
100  sail,  met  near  the  Patch  coast.  Monk  issued  a  memorable 
and  charaeteristic  order  to  his  captains,  that  no  English  ship 
sihould  surrender  to  the  enem^,  and  that  they  should  accept  no 
surrender  of  the  vessels  against  which  they  fought.  Their 
business,"  he  said,  was  not  to  take  ships,  but  to  sink  and  destroy 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  power.''  The  first  evening's  encount^ 
was  indecisive,  and  squalls  prevented  a  battle  on  the  succeeding 
day.    But  on  Sunday  (July  31st),  the  battle  raged  fearfully;  in 

the  midst  of  it  Van  Tromp  was  shot  in  the  heart,  and  he 
^wpr*^^  fell  dead  without  speaking  a  word  ;  the  Dutch  then  began 

to  waver;  iii  a  sliort  time  they  fled,  and  the  pursuit  con- 
tinued till  midnight.  On  the  English  side  few  ships  were  lost,  but 
more  than  1,300  men  were  killed  and  wounded  ;  while  the  l)iit<)h 
lost  more  than  30  ships  and  1,200  prisoners,  besides  ^considerable 
number  of  killed  and  wounded. 

This  signal  defeat  compelled  the  Dutch  to  hasten  the  negotia- 
tions  for  peace.  The  conditions  which  Cromwell  exacted  \vire 
moderate?,  lie  did  not  insist  upon  any  indemnification  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  for  the  incorporation  of  the  two  slates,  the 
right  of  search,  the  sole  right  to  the  fisheries,  or  the  exclusion  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  from  the  office  of  stadtholder — terms  which 
had  been  demanded  by  the  Long  Parliament ;  but  he  stipulated 
The  Patch  that  neither  state  should  harbour  the  enemies  of  the  other, 
toeuty  or  and  that  the  flag  of  the  Commonwealth  should  be  saluted 
VMM.  as  the  royal  flag  had  been  heretofore.  Some  minor  detailai 
as  compensation  to  the  English  East  India  Company  and  the 
Baltic  traders,  for  their  loss  of  trade,  and  to  the  heirs  of  those  who 
were  massacred  by  the  Butdi  at  Amboyna,  were  left  to  arbitration 
(April  5th,  1654).  This  treaty  with  Holland  comprehended 
Denmark,  the  Hanseatic  Towns,  and  the  Swiss  Protestant  CantonSy 
ill  which  states  had  been  in  alliance  with  the  Dutch  during  the 
war.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Protector  signed  a  secret 
treaty,  by  which  the  i|tatee  of  Holland  and  West  Eneeland  pro> 
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miaod  never  to  elect  the  Prince  of  Orange  for  tbeir  itadtholder,  wm 

to  sufifer  him  to  have  the  chief  command  of  the  army  and  navy. 
Cromwell's  object  in  this  was  to  make  the  Prince  incapable  of 
benefitting  tbe  royal  cause,  and  he  obtained  the  agreement  through 
the  influence  of  the  Louvestein,  or  republican  party  in  Kollandl^ 
19.  Cromweirs  Foreign  Policy.    When  the  republican  govern- 
ment was  estublished  in  England,  the  two  chief  powers  of  the 
continent,  iVaiice  and  Spain,  were  in  eager  rivalry  with  each  other, 
were  placed  in  very  different  positions,  and  animated  by  very 
difTerent  sentiments.    Spain,  though  still  retaining  the  prestige  of 
her  fonntT  greatness,  was  rapidly  d(M'lining ;  the  empire  of  Ger- 
many no  longer  belonged  to  her;  hlui  had  lost  the  United  Pro- 
vinces ;  her  dominion  iu  Italy  was  Iinnte(i ;  a  conspiracy  lia  i,  in 
one  day,  roblxd  her  of  Portugal;  only  in  the  New  World  l ni  hor 
possessions  still  continue  to  be  immenee.   The  Spanish  ji^^ny^ 
government  felt  itself  to  be  weak,  and»  therefore,  cnlti-  ^7a^'!;;'aud 
Tated  a  peaceful  policy.  Fiance  and  the  house  of  Bourbon,  l^rJiiu 
on  the  contrary,  were  advancing  together,  with  bold  and  9owm, 
rapid  progress ;  a  potent  spirit  of  activity  and  ambition  animated 
both  the  counsels  of  the  crown  and  the  various  classea  of  the 
citizens;  a  fondness  for  great  designs  and  striking  enterprises 
everywhere  prevailed ;  and  Cardinal  ^lazarin,  theprime  minister, 
constantly  observed  the  same  policy  that  Henry  IV.  and  Cardinal 
Bichelieu  had  practised.    Between  these  two  powers  England 
might  have  held  the  positioTi  s'he  did  when  Henry  YIII.  and 
Wolsey  ruled  her  destinies  ;  but  the  statesmen  of  the  Common- 
wealth failed  to  hold  the  bnlance;  and,  althougli  they  affected 
neutrality,  they  displayed  neither  firmness,  ability,  nor  good  sense, 
in  their  relations  with  the  two  powers.     Cromwell,  however, 
adopted  a  more  prudent  policy.    Knowing  that  the  war  between 
them  was  the  sole  cause  of  their  anxiety  for  his  good  will,  he  was 
in  no  haste  to  conclude  with  either ;  he  was  lully  aware  that  he 
^eld  the  balance  in  his  hands,  and  that  it  was  in  his  power,  at  any 
tune,  to  ineliae  it  in  iavonr  of  either  of       two  crowns ;  he, 
^erefore,  acted  accordingly.   To  all  the  flattering  messages  and 
promises  of  the  Spanish  King  (Philip  IV.)  he  returned  no  answer; 
Dttt^  when  a  treaty  of  alliance  was  offered  him  to  sign,  he 
demanded  that  the  trade  to  the  West  Indies  should  be  J^^***" 
free  ;  that  Englishmen  in  the  Spanish  dominions  should  be  cron  w& 
Protected  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion  against  the  Kin>fof 
tnquisition;  and  that  English  merchants  should  have  the 
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pre  -emption  of  the  Spanish  wool.  The  amhassador  replied  that 
his  master  would  as  soon  lose  his  two  eyes  as  grant  the  tirst  two 
of  these  demands,  on  which  Cromwell  declined  any  further  nego- 
tiations at  present.  Tiu>8e  with  France  led  to  a  more  favourable 
issue ;  for  the  Protec-tor  had  already  decided  that  the  alliance  of 
France  was  preferable  to  that  of  Spain  ;  and,  although  no  treaty 
was  concluded  in  the  first  year  of  the  Protectorate,  and  no  hos- 
tilities were  oftered  to  ^Spaui,  it  soon  became  liianLt'est  that  the 
disposition  of  the  Protector  was  to  reject  the  alliance  of  that 
The  two  power  which  was  the  most  devoted  adherent  of  Rome, 
prindpiw  Q^^Q  fixed  principles  guided-  his  foreign  policy ;  peace  with 
SreTKr"**  Uoited  Ptovinces,  and  an  alliance  of  the  rrotestant 
states  5  both  of  which  were,  in  his  eyes,  the  vital  conditions 
of  the  safety  and  power  of  his  country  in  Europe,  as  well  as  of  his 
own  safety  and  power  in  his  own  country,  and  in  Europe.* 

20.  The  Protector's  first  partiameikt  With  his  foreign  rela- 
tions thus  established  on  a  satisfactory  foundation,  and  civil  order 
restored  at  home,  Cromwell  deemed  himself  in  a  position  to  face, 
without  danger,  the  t  rial  imposed  upon  him  by  the  seventh  art  icle 
of  the  Instrument  of  Government.  He,  therefore,  issued  writs  for 
the  election  of  a  new  parliament,  to  meet  on  the  3d  of  September^ 
1654,  the  anniversary  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester,  and  his  fortunate 
day.  He  opened  his  proceedings  in  an  elaborate  speech,  in  which 
he  explained  all  his  measures,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  state  of 
the  country,  past  and  present. 

At  the  dose  of  the  last  parliament,  the  kingdom  was  agitated  by  the  prind-' 
CranwpH'9    P'^^  Lc\  oilers,  tendinj;  to  reduce  all  to  an  C(]uality  ;  by  the 

■peecli  at  ihc  doctrines-  uf  ihe  Fifth-moiian.  hy  men,  subversive  of  civil  govem- 
t^'wiMion.  inent ;  by  religious  ilieoi  i-^ti>,  who,  pretending  to  be  the  champions 
of  Ufceiiy  of  consdmce,  condemned  an  established  ministry  as 
Babylonish  and  Antidirfetian  ;  and  by  swarms  of  Jcstuts,  who  had  settled  in 
England  an  episcopal  jurisdiction  to  pervert  the  people.  At  the  same  time  the 
naval  war  with  Holland  absorbed  all  the  pecuniary  resources,  while  a  com- 
merdal  war  with  France  and  Portugal  cramped  the  industry  of  the  nation. 
Now,  however,  the  taxes  were  reduced ;  judges  of  talent  and  int^rity  sat  uix)n 
the  bencli  ;  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  purified,  and  many  descriptions  of 
causes  were  transferred  from  it  to  the  ordinary  courts;  "  a  stop  had  l)een  put 
to  that  iicady  way  for  every  man  wlio  pleased  to  become  a  preacher;*"  the  war 
with  Holland  had*terminated  in  an  advantageous  peace ;  treaties  of  conuneroe 
and  amity  had  been  concluded  with  Denmark  and  S^^  eden ;  a  similar  treaty^ 
which  would  place  the  British  trader  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Inquisition,  had 
been  concluded  with  Portugal,  and  another  was  in  progress  with  the  ambas- 
sador of  the  French  monarch.  Besides  all  which,  there  had  now  assembled^ 
for  the  first  time  these  fourteen  years,  a  free  parliament.  Thus  the  govern- 

*  Ouisat*s  Cromwell,  253. 
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ment  had  Imi^t  Qum  hf  lustjr  strides  to  the  Land  of  Promise;  it  was  for 

them  to  enter  in.  He  spoke  not  as  their  lord,  but  as  their  fellow  servant  in  the 
same  good  work.    And  so  he  desired  tbem  to  repair  to  tlieir  housc^  elect  their 

own  >peaker,  aud  proceed  freely.* 

But  there  were  among  the  members  many  Eepul'li  ans  and 
Pri'sb\^^rians,  who  were  violentlr  opposed  to  the  rrohn-lor,  and 
upon  wliom  liis  words,  marked  by  so  much  good  sense,  had  no 
impression.  Jlis  exhortatiuu  that  they  had  met  for  the  purpose 
of  "healing  and  settlinj;"  had  no  influtMicr  upon  them  ;  there  was 
one  sore  which  they  considei'ed  would  admit  of  no  healing^ — the 
supremacy  of  one  uian  in  the  state.  Their  idea  of  a  Common- 
wealth was  that  of  a  permanent  assembly,  like  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, in  which  all  the  elementary  principles  of  government  should 
be  i>erpetuallj  discussed ;  all  the  relations  of  the  state  to  ^^^^^^ 
foreign  |>oweT8  debated  and  re-debated ;  all  the  religions  {^'^^^ 
animosines  of  UDDninbered  sects  continually  inflamed  by 
altematioDs  of  intolerance  and  liberality,  according  to  the  vote  of 
the  honr.f  The  leaders  of  this  (^position  were  Bradsbaw, 
Haselngg,  and  Scott;  and,  as  soon  as  tiie  speaker  (Lenthall)  bad 
been  elected,  tiiej  brou^t  forward  the  question  whether  the  house 
should  approve  of  the  goTemment  being  in  a  single  person,  or  in 
the  parliament.  AccordIi]i^'  to  the  Instrument  of  Government  and 
the  terms  of  the  writ  for  election,  the  members  had  no  power  to 
-consider  this  question,  or  to  alter  the  existing  form  of  government, 
nevertheless  they  continued  to  debate  it  for  three  days,  and,  by  a 
majority  of  14G  votes  against  141,  resolved  to  go  into  committee, 
and  deliberate  still  further  upon  this  fundamental  proposition. 
But  Cromwell  now  interfered,  and  summoned  them  to  attend  him. 
in  the  Painted  Chamber,  where,  layin<]^  a^ide  that  tone  of  cromw«a 
modesty  he  had  hitherto  assumed,  he  Irankly  told  the  5^™"", 
member^  that  his  callini?  was  from  God,  his  testimony  "'i^^^'^™- 
from  the  people ;  and  that  no  one  but  God  and  the  people  should 
ever  take  his  ofllce  from  him. 

He  then  reviewed  the  pa'^t,  showing  how,  on  every  r)cca<;!on.  power  had 
thrust  itself  upon  him;  and  that  God  was  his  witness  above,  his  conscience  a 
witness  withm,  and  the  people  witnesses  without,  that  he  did  n>t  hring  himself 
into  hus  present  position.  Even  they  theniseh  es  were  his  witness,  for  they 
came  there  in  obctlience  to  his  writs,  nnd  under  the  express  limitation  that 
thev  were  to  have  no  power  to  alter  the  government.  He  woidd,  therefore, 
have  ibcm  know  that  four  things  were  fundamentui :  i.  That  the  supreme 
-power  should  be  vested  in  a  single  person  and  parliament.  2.  That  the 
parliament  should  be  successive,  and  not  perpetual.  3.  That  neither  Pro- 
jector nor  parhamcnt  alone  sliould  possess  the  uncontroUea  Conunand  o£ 
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the  military  force.  And  4.  That  liberty  of  conscience  should  be  fenced 
Fotind  with  sadi  barriers  as  might  acdude  both  profoneness  and  pecsecation. 
The  other  articles  of  the  Instrument  were  less  essential,  and  might  be  altered 
with  circnmstnTicc?; ;  but  he  would  not  permit  them  to  sit,  and  yet  disown  the 
authority  by  which  tliey  sat.  For  this  pnq^ose,  he  had  prepared  a  recognitioo. 
for  tliciii  to  sign ;  thobe  who  refused,  would  be  excluded  from  the  house  ;  the 
rest  would  find  admission,  and  might  exercise  their  legtsktive  power  without 
his  control,  so  long  as  they  observed  the  new  constitution. 

The  recognition  was  placed  at  the  lobby  door  of  the  house ;  it 
Nooneto  plt'df]:;ecl  the  subscribers  neither  to  propovse  nor  consent  lo 
bcBUwl  ^i^c  alteration  of  the  goyernnient,  as  it  was  settled  in  one 
••"^  person  and  the  parliament.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days 
three  hundred  signed  it;  hut  the  repuhlican  leaders  refused  to 
give  any  pledge ;  and  the  parliament  was  therehy  reduced  to  little 
more  than  two-thirds  of  tke  members  returned.  Thus  mutilated, 
the  house  resumed  its  duties ;  hut  its  first  act  showed  that  all 
opposition  had  not  been  removed,  and  it  was  resolyed,  that  the 
pledge  the  members  had  taken  did  not  extend  beyond  the  first 
article  of  the  Instrument*  They  then  went  on  to  discuss  the 
remaining  articles,  with  such  heat  and  prolixity,  that  after  five 
months,  the  limited  term  of  their  session,  the  Protector  having 
been  further  disappointed  by  the  great  mojoril^  of  200  to  60,  which 
Toted  the  protectorate  to  be  elective  and  not  hereditary,  dissolved 
the  parliament,  with  no  small  marks  of  dissatis&ction  (January 
^2nd,1655). 

It  is  impossible  for  any  impartial  inquirer  to  arrive  at  any  other 
conclusion,  than  that  Cromwell's  dissolution  of  this  parliament 
Cromwell  "^^'^"^  ^^^'"^  o^^L^  course  Open  to  him.  It  was  natural  enough 
iu^mati?e"  ^^^^^  atteiupts  shoulfl  be  made  to  apply  every  check  to 
Sriio?Tethe  arbitrary  nuihority  in  the  Lord  Protector;  but  he  had 
pariiameut.  j^q^  sliowu  any  disposition  to  govern  absolutely,  or 
to  rule  with  tyranny  ;  his  genius  w^as  too  well  fitted  for  authority, 
and  h(^  knew  the  art  of  good  governnient  too  well,  for  that.  Yet 
they  show  ed  a  marked  distrust  of  him,  aud  a  strong  disposition  to 
nullily  his  influence,  and  this  at  a  time  when  very  large  questions 
were  depending  with  i'ureign  powers,  and  when  their  legislative 
sanction  to  the  necessary  reforms  which  he  liad  proposed,  and 
partly  effected,  was  peremptorily  required.  Instead  of  considt  ring 
these  measures,  they  suspended  them,  that  they  might  dispute 
about  the  institution  of  government,  and  thus  stultify  the  executive 
by  perpetually  discussing  the  grounds  of  its  authority.  Although 
bills  for  the  celebration  of  marriage ;  the  treatment  of  lunatics  ^ 
the  relief  of  prisoners  for  debt ;  and  the  equalisation  of  the  taxes> 
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were  introduced,  none  were  adopted ;  they  outraged  the  principles 
of  toleration  which  Cromwell  had  established,  hj  appointing  a 
committee  to  consider  what  was  "faith  in  God  by  Jesus  Christ,'^ 

and  to  settle  what  were  "  damnable  heresies  " ;  they  even  ordered 
several  heretics  to  be  irnprisoried,  one  of  them  being  John  Biddle, 
a  schoolmaster,  and  the  ropnt  od  father  of  the  English  Unitarians. 
They  voted  the  supplies  tardily,  and  with  an  impolitic  economy, 
as  if  the  foreign  ati'airs  of  the  country  had  been  conducted  with 
dishonour,  instead  of  a  dignity  before  which  all  nations  bowed. 
It  was  thus  manifest  that  the  parliament  had  blindly  set  itself  to 
obstruct  the  honest  exercise  of  authority ;  but  Cromwell  was 
conscions  of  his  own  strength  ;  he  had  faithful  public  servants, 
like  Blake,  whose  devution  to  their  country  was  not  weakened  by 
the  quarrels  of  factions  ;  and  whatever  difKculties,  he  said,  when 
he  dissolved  the  parliaint* ut,  should  beset  him,  he  trusted  to  God, 
who  had  never  yet  failed  him,  to  overcome  them.* 

21.    Republican  and  Royalist  Conspiracies.    In  his  speech 
dissolving  the  parliament,  CTromwell  alluded  to  certain  conspiracies 
which  had  been  generated  hj  the  impatience  of  the  two  opposite 
parties,  Eepublicans  and  Boyalists.   The  first  embraced  projects 
for  the  surprise  of  the  Protector's  person,  and  for  the  seizure  of 
Edinburgh  Castle,  Hull,  Portsmoath»  and  other  fortresses.  But 
spies,  employed  by  Thurloe,  the  secretary,  were  in  every  regiment, 
and  no  movement  occurred  that  was  not  previously  known.  All 
o£Bcer8  of  doubtful  fidelity  were  at  once  dismissed ;  every  theamy 
regiment  was  purged  of  its  questionable  men ;  Colonel  *■  ••purged." 
Wildman  was  surprised  in  the  very  act  of  dictating  to  his 
secretary  a  hostile   and  inflammatory  declaration   against  the 
government ;  and  Lord  Orcy,  of  Groby,  Colonels  Alured,  Overton, 
and  others,  were  arrested,  of  whom  some  remained  long  in  confine^ 
ment,  while  others  were  permitted  to  go  at  large  on  their  giving 
security  for  their  good  behaviour  (February,  1655).    The  fioyalist 
plot,  though  more  extensive,  proved  equally  harmless  in  j^^^ 
the  result.    It  wn^  headed  by  Wilmot,  just  th  en  ("reated  '.!!,' 
Earl  of  ]?ochest(T,  Sir  Joseph  WajjjstalV,  and  others.    The  \v,imot:m4 
first  was  to  ra'S(;  the  northern  loyalists,  the  second  the  ^'^s*^^^* 
western  ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  Charles  should  proceed  from 
Colo<:;ne,  where  he  was  then  re>J!d!n!j;,  to  Middleburg,  there  to 
hold  himself  in  readiness  to  cross  o\  cr  to  England.  Clarendon 
insinuates  that  th(^  existence  of  all  these  designs,  without  the 
knowledge  of  CromweU,  was  a  proof  of  the  general  aversion  in 

•  Guizofc,  870-384;  Knight's  Pop.Hist^  XV., 
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which  he  was  held.  But  Cromwe  ll  knew  all  about  them,  and  it 
was  his  policy,  as  it  is  of  all  .sa<^acious  rulers,  not  to  be  too  prompt 
with  measures  of  repression — not  to  alarm  and  irritate  the  peaceful 
portion  of  the  community  by  fears  and  suspicions,  which  rather 
tend  to  encourage  insurrection  than  to  allay  it.*  He  allowed  the 
conspirators  to  indulge  in  their  own  rashness ;  and  the  event  soon 
showed  how  justly  he  had  measured  his  own  strength,  and  that  of 
the  CaTaliers,  who,  says  Cbrendon,  were  sure  of  success.  For  a 
f&w  hours,  Wagstaff  held  Salisbury,  and  arrested  the  sheriff  and 
judges,  who  were  then  holding  the  assizes  (March  11th) ;  but  no 
one  joined  him ;  as  he  manned  through  Beyonshiie,  his  hopes 
grew  &inter  everj  hour,  and,  at  Southmolton,  a  single  troop  of 
Cromwell's  horse,  which  happened  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood, 
dispersed  his  followers,  almost  without  a  blow.  He  e8<Saped  to 
France ;  but  three  of  lus  captains  were  taken  and  executed,  and 
about  fiiEfcy  of  his  men  sent  to  the  West  Indies.  As  for  Bochester, 
he  never  succeeded  in  raising  anything  like  an  army,  and  slunk 
back  to  the  continent,  f 

22.  The  Major- Generals.  If  these  insurrections  had  been 
Cromweirs  only  troubles,  his  task  would  have  been  an  easy  one. 
But  he  had  t^  face  two  of  the  <];reatest  difficulties  that  can  beset 
any  government — an  infidf^quate  piililic  revenue,  and  an  army  on 
which  he  could  not  firmly  reiy.  In  order  to  meet  the5!e  difficulties, 
and  also  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  public  peace,  and 
repressing  Eoyalist  plots,  he  resolved  to  establish  in  every 
dadmattoa  county  a  local  militia,  composed  of  men  whom  he  deter- 
mined to  select  himself,  and  to  pay  well.  To  eiiect  the 
latter,  he  pro]iosed  to  levy  a  property  tax  of  one-tenth  upon  all 
Eoyalists  who  liad  any  estates  left;  and  for  the  com])lete  organisa- 
tion uf  the  militia,  and  the  collection  of  the  tax,  he  divided  the 
country  into  twehe  districts,  each  Linder  the  authority  of  a 
major-general.  Each  major-general  was  a  sort  of  military 
magistrate,  who  had  authority  to  raise  the  militia  in  his  district ; 
to  l0Ty  all  public  taxes ;  to  suppress  tumults  and  insurrections ; 
to  disarm  all  Pamsts  and  Oaraliers ;  to  inquire  into  tke  conduct  of 
ministers  and  schoolmasters ;  and  to  arrest,  imprison,  and  Und 
0T»  all  dttDjgimm  and  suspected  persons.  Cromwell  instituted 
this  despotic  measure  by  a  partial  and  almost  imperceptible 
experiment.  His  brother-in-law,  Desborough^  was  the  first  one 
appointed,  in  the  south-west,  soon  after  the  western  insurrection ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  Fleetwood,  who  had  just 

*  JbugU,  IV,,  190.       t  Idngvrd,  XI.,  so-s ;  Carlyle,  III.,  97-100. 
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refcunied  from  Ids  gOTemment  of  Irelaiid,  Lambert,  Whallej, 
SkippoDy  QoSdy  and  others,  were  appointed  in  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom.  Some  of  these  major-generals,  doubtless,  displayed 
great  rapacity  and  oppression ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  they  were 
men  carefully  choseti  for  their  moderation  and  wisdom,  and  the 
country  generally  submitted  quietly  to  their  rule.*  The  measure 
was  unconstitutional  and  arbitrary ;  but  i\nm  it  was  yery  necessary 
for  the  time,  and,  on  the  whole,  beneficial.  Among  those  who 
suffered  under  it  may  be  mentioned  Cleveland,  the  poet,  and 
Jeremy  Taylor,  who  was  imprisoned  in  Chepstow  Castlo. 

While  Cromwell  was  thus  repressing,  with  a  stern  hand,  both 
Royalists  and  Republicans,  his  government  wa«j  more  than  usiiallv 
harsh  towards  the  Cathnlics  and  the  episcopal  clergy.  The  i"i)rnier 
were  generally  mixed  up  with  the  plots  against  the  Commonwealth, 
and  the  harshness  towards  them  was  the  practical  coutinuanee  of 
the  spirit  of  the  penal  laws.  The  latter  were  persecuted  cpomweu 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Presbyterians,  in  spite  of  the  S'Ji^2? 
Protector*s  own  ardent  desire  for  toleration  ;  one  of  the 
most  odious  measures  against  them  being  an  ordiniiuce  which 
prohibited  them  to  act  as  tutors  iu  private  families.  Archbishop 
Usher,  for  whom  Cromwell  entertained  deep  respect,  remonstrated 
against  this  ordinance,  and  it  was  not  enforced.  Prejudices,  in 
fmst,  were  too  strong  to  aUow  the  Protector  to  act  u]^n  his  own 
principles  of  rdUgious  toleration ;  but  he  was  detetmmed,  at  all 
riskS;  to  keep  the  animosities  of  tl&e  various  sects  under  the  control 
of  equal  Justioe,  and  when  ha  opened  parliament,  in  1656,  he 
disitincft^  declared  thi8.t 

23.  Blake's  Exploits  in  the  MeditemneaD.  Penn's  Gafitnre 
of  Janiftica.  During  these  domestic  occurrences,  two  armaments 
had  been  fitted  out  at  Portsmouth,  to  the  great  dread  of  Prance 
and  Spain.  Both  now  sailed,  one  under  Blake,  the  other  under 
Fenn  and  Yenables  (1654).  The  former  made  for  Gibraltar,  and 
thence  proceeded  up  the  Mediterranean,  capturing  French  vessels, 
under  pretence  of  reprisals,  and  seeking  in  vain  for  the  fleet  under 
the  Duke  of  Guise.  He  appeared  before  Leghorn,  and  demanded 
and  ohtained,  from  the  Grand  Duke,  redress  for  the  owners  of 
three  merchant  vessels,  which  Rupert  had  captured  and  sold  in 
the  Tuscan  ports.  He  then  cnmpelled  the  Deys  of  Algiers  and 
Tripoli  to  release  their  Christi  na  captives;  and  when  the  b,^^^ 
former  refnsfMl,  and  pointed  to  his  fortresses,  Blake,  haJJourof 
nothing  daunted,  burst  into  the  harbour,  battered  the 

*  Cikrlyle,  lOi  ;  Hallam'i  opinion  (I..699471)*  does uot  OOilkOUto  wtth  thttt  hsan 
expreaaed.  f  Bee  Carljle,  ill.,  ]8i-i)»2. 
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fortresses  to  pit'ces,  and  burnt  the  piratical  fleet  in  its  moorings. 
Th('s«»  exploits  8j)rea(i  tlie  terror  of  the  English  navy  throughout 
the  ^L»util  of  Europe;  and  the.  Protector's  favour  and  alliance  were 
sought  by  the  chief  [)rinee8  and  states.  The  great  objei'.t,  however, 
of  Blake's  expedition,  namely,  the  capture  of  the  Spanish  Plate 
fleet  failed,  for  the  Spaniards  discovered  his  purpose,  and  detained 
the  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Caiiliag*'na  (August,  1654). 

In  the  meantime,  the  other  expedition,  under  Penn  and 
Yeuables,  liad  sailed,  under  secret  orders,  for  the  West  Indies. 
Thej  epeDt  several  weeks  among  the  English  settlements  in  those 
islands ;  and  on  the  14th  of  April,  appeared  hefore  Hispaniola. 
The  army,  under  General  Yenables,  was  composed  of  10,000  men, 
of  whom  7,000  were  slaves  in  the  pjantations,  and  the  rest  troops 
from  England.  His  attack  upon  St.  Domingo  lamentably  faled ;  and 
the  commanders,  who  had  lost  evervthing  hy  their  disputes  and 
utter  incompetency,  then  attacked  Jamaica,  which  they  suhdued. 
The  value  of  this  conquest  was  then  little  estimated ;  the  fertility' 
of  the  island  was  thought  a  small  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  the  supposed  treasures  of  Hispaniola ;  and  when  Penn  and 
T>.e  capture  V  enables  returned  homc,  the  Protector  sent  them  both 
y^iIiH  univ  to  the  Tower.  But  Cromwell's  far-seeing  sagacity  soon 
by  Cromwell  percoivcd  that  Jamsica  gave  England  a  solid  footing  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  was  a  most  important  acquisition ;  he  seut 
careful  instructions  to  Major  General  Fortescue,  who  had  been 
left  in  chnT'fre  of  the  island,  to  fortify  himself,  and  be  always 
prepared  lor  the  Spaniards,  and  he  also  sent  sup])]ies,  and  promised 
more.  Under  these  circumstances,  Penn  and  Venables  were  very 
soon  released. 

24.  Cromwell  aud  the  Vaiidois.  The  power  and  influencr  of 
the  Commonwealth  were,  at  tins  period,  most  signally  called  forth, 
by  an  occurrence  which  was  no  special  injury  or  affront  to  the 
nation,  but  which  more  deeply  moved  the  heart  of  Puritan  Enp^land 
than  any  event  since  the  Irish  massacre.  Por  many  centuries, 
there  had  dwelt  in  the  three  obscure  valleys  of  Piedmont,  namely, 
Lucerna,  Perosa,  and  St.  ]\]ailiLi,  a  race  kiiowii  as  the  Vaudois,  or 
o  tim  Waldenses — the  people  of  the  valleys,  who,  from  the 
l^ttto  ^^^^^^  times,  had  kept  separate  from  the  Church  of 
thachtt'rS  Itome.    Before  the  Eeformalion,  Pope  Innocent  VIII. 

had  issued  a  hull  for  the  extennination  of  these  pious, 
inoffensive  people;  but  when  they  declared  that  their  andent 
fidth  was  similar  to  that  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  and  the  Beformers, 
they  were  more  bitterly  persecuted,  sometimes  by  France  and 
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sometimes  by  Savoy.    In  1654,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  undertook  to 
convert  them,  but  the  friars  he  yont  as  missionaries   failed  to 
•convert  anyone,  and  one  of  them  was  found  assassiiuitcd.  Thtiro- 
upon,  the  duke  sent  another  quaUty  of  preachers,  in  the  sliape  of 
six  ren^iinents  of  Catholic  sohhers,  with  fin  order  to  the  people  of 
the  valleys  eitluT  to  be  converted  straightway,  or  to  quit 
the  country  at  once.    Their  wholeside  conversion,  at  so  <.fs.,v,"v® 
short  a  notice,  was  impossible,  had  thev  been  ever  so  exi^nmLu 
inclined;  neither  could  they  easily  quit  the  country,  for 
it  was  the  middle  of  winter,  and  their  love  for  their  Alpine  homes 
burned  with  that  patriotic  ardour  which  ia  only  to  be  found 
Amongst  a  nation  of  mountaineers.    On  this,  there  ensued  severe 
contests  heWeen  ihem  and  the  ducal  troops,  in  which  fearful 
-cnieltiea  were  committed  hj  the  Fiedmontese  soldiers,  and  by 
mearcenaiT  Irish  and  French  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
Feople  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions,  were  massacred,  hanged, 
burned,  and  violated,  and  all  the  prisoners  were  murdered  who 
would  not  aljure  their  faith*   The  instant  that  Cromwell  heard  of 
this  dreadful  transaction,  he  was    roused  into  sacred  fire,*^  and  he 
proceeded  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  the  poor  Vaudois  in  a  manner 
which  was  worthy  of  the  justice  and  sacredness  of  the  cause. 
Milton,  whose  sublime  sonnet  has  for  ever  rendered  this  Mnton'i 
massacre    memorable,    conducted    the    negotiations.*  ci^lmwcT?? 
Cromwell  sent  an  envoy  extraordinary  to  Louis  XIV. 
and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  with  letters  of  remonstrance ;  he  called 
upon  all  Protestant  princes  for  assistance  in  demanding  justic-e  for 
the  sufferers  ;  he  authorised  a  general  colle<*tion  over  England 
for  th(^m,  himself  contributing  .£2,000 ;  and  he  appointed  a  day  of 
humiliation.     France  was  most  anxious  to  conclude  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  commerce  with  England,  and  it  was  to  have  been  signed 
-on  the  very  day  the  news  came  (June  3rd,  1G55),  but  the  Protector 
declared  that  he  would  not  sign  it  till  the  French  court  had 
procured  Irom  the  Duke  of  Savoy  the  restoration  of  the  Yaudoia 

*  Avenge,  O  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  lainta,  whose  bouet 
Lie  scaM<;red  nu  the  Alpinn  mountains  cold; 

Evt'ti  tln'm  w  ho  ki'pt  thy  truth  so  pureof  oldt 
When  all  uur  fathers  w()rshi[)ped  stocks  and  Stotiei^ 
Porpet  not;  in  thy  hook  record  their  gruans 
"Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  iu  their  ancient  fold 
Slain  by  the  bloody  PiedmonUne  that  roU'd 
Mothor  w  ith  infant  down  th»>  roc1%s  TheirmoUlt 
Th*"  vales  redoubled  to  the  bills,  and  they 
To  heaven.    Their  niartyrod  I'lood  an  1  aslios  sow 
O'er  all  the  Italian  tields  where  still  doth  sway 
The  triple  tyrant;  that  from  these  may  Krow 
A  huiidrcdfold.  who  Imvink'  learned  thj  WBy, 
Early  may  11^  the  Babyloi  woe. 
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td  thelf  andeht  libertieir.  In  vain  did  Bordeaux,  the  Freodi 
ambassador,  remonstrate  against  this  pretext,  and  maintain  that 
it  bote  no  i^tion  to  the  matter  of  the  treaty.   In  vain  did  the 

King  of  France  say  that  he  would  never  interfere  with  the  internal 
administration  of  an  independent  state ;  and  still  more  vainly  did 
he  hold  that  the  duke  of  Savoy  had  a  right  to  do  what  he  liked 
cromweu  ^^^^  his  owD  siibjects.  Cromwell  sternly  demanded 
justice;  and  the  French  minister  at  Turin  was  compellpd 
vaudoi8^'"^  to  insist  upon  the  duke  concluding  an  immediate  paciH- 
«r©re«tored  nation  with  the  Vandois,  and  restoring  them  in  their 
protected,  ancient  civil  and  religious  liberties.  The  earnestness 
with  which  the  Protector  thus  insisted  upou  recompense  and 
justice  being  given  to  the  poor  Protestants  of  the  Alps,  raised  his 
fame  throughout  Europe,  and  even  those  who  hated  the^ 
Commonwealth  acknowledged  that  England  had  never  stood, 
higher  than  she  did  now.* 

25.    War  with  Spain.    The  treaty  with  France  which  wa» 
signed  soon  after  these  proceedings  (October  24th),  provided  that- 
Prance  should  mdemnify  English  merchants  fi>r  injuries 
to  their  commerce;  that  the  aUied forces  should  undertake 
^'    the  capture  of  Duzddrk,  which  should  be  ceded  to  England ;. 
and  that  Charles  Stuart,  his  family,  and  his  court,  should  be  for 
ever  excluded  &om  the  French  territory.    Of  the  StuartB,  the 
Duke  of  York  alone  was  then  in  France ;  and  Cromwell,  at  the- 
leqiieM  of  Mazarin,  consented  to  his  remaining  there,  a  concession 
which  the  duke  repaid,  by  proposing  to  his  brother,  \vithin  a  few^ 
days  after,  the  deliberate  murder  of  the  Lord  Protector.  Th& 
lel^r  containing  the  proposition  was  intercepted  by  Thurlob'a 
agents.f 

This  alliance  with  France  necessarily  caused  a  rupture  with 

Spain,  and  it  gave  occasion  to  new  movements  of  Eoyalists,  and 
new  combinations  of  Eepublicans.    Charles,  at  this  time^ 
cha"iPB      was  living  in  dissolute  povertv  at  Cologne,  caring  nmrt* 

ofr«'t  s  his  o  i_  ^  o      '  ^ 

|tUaoceto   for  Lucj  Walters  and  his  numerous  mistresses,  than  lor 
state  con cer us ;  and  laying  no  burden  on  his  conscieiic  ' 


when  he  had  to  make  some  contrary  pledge  to  Presbyterian  or 
Papist,  openly  to  the  one,  or.  in  secret  to  the  other.  He  was 
suinewhat  roused  from  his  licentious  idleness  when  the  war 
between  England  and  Spain  broke  out.  He  repaired  to  Brussels, 
and  uli'ered  himself  as  a  valuable  ally  to  the  Spanish  monajch.  At 

•  Owlarle^IIT.,  los-ioi ;  Kniglit,  iv..  197-198;  Linffiurd,XI«Sl*0i. 
t  Forster'»  Lives,  Til.,  9ia-dl7* 
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tie  same  tone,  (Colonel  Sexby,  prepared  with  schemes  of  conspiracjr 
and  assassinatioii,  joined  the  councils  of  Charles  and  the  Spanislft 

,  minister. 

This  conspirator,  who,  with  Colonel  Wildnian,  was  one  of  the- 
most  violent  leaders  of  the  Levellers,  had  ri  -nn  from  the  ranks  to* 
the  post  of  adjutant/^general  in  the  pariiaiiKMit^iry  army,  ho 
had  sat  in  the  councils  and  been  on  the  most  int  inate  swbj^i 


terms  with  Cromwell  Having;  distributed  pamphlets 
against  the  Protector's  government,  and  raised  up  enemies  to  it  all 
over  the  kingdom,  he  was  c^)rapelled  to  escape  to  the  continent. 
He  repaired  to  the  euurt  at  Brussels,  revealed  to  it  the  real  object 
of  the  secret  expedition,  under  Penu  and  Venables,  and  offered  the 
aid  of  the  English  Levellers  for  the  destruction  ui  tiiu  Protector. 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  Madrid ;  obtained  large  supplies  of  monej 
for  his  adherents ;  crossed  over  to  England  to  make  his  arrange- 
ments, and  tben  Tetumed  without  having  been  disooraed. 

It  now  became  the  object  of  the  Spanish  ministers  to  efiect  a 
union  between  Charles  and  Sexbj,  tnat,  by  the  co-operation  or 
the  Boyalists  and  the  LeyeUers,  the  common  enemy  might  mote 
easily  be  subdued.    But  here  there  arose  a  difficulty  as  to  the 
ultimate  alms  of  two  such  incongruous  allies ;  Charles  was  willing- 
to  make  use  of  Sexby  and  l^e  Levellers,  yet  feared  tiiem  because 
of  their  determined  hostility  to  royalty ;  while  they  were  ready  to 
ally  themselves  with  any  one,  that  they  might  succeed  in 
destroying  the  Protector.     In  April,  1656,  the  Sj^anish  King- 
concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  wi^  Charles,  promising  him  a 
pension  and  an  army ;  and  Charles  engaging  that,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Irish  serving  in  the  French  army,  he  would  invada 
England.     The  war  between  England  and  Spain,  however,  pro- 
ceeded but  languidly  for  a  time ;  but  on  the  15th  of  March,  1656,, 
Blake  and  Montague  were  sent  in  a  second  pursuit  ai'ter  EipioUsof 
the  Plate  fleet.     Their  destination,  in  th?*  first  place,  KiklS? 
was  Cadiz,  in  order  to  destroy  the  shipping  in  the  iJJJtah 
harbour,  and  to  make  an  attempt  on  that  city,  or  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar     But  they  could  not  obtain  a  pilot  to  conduct 
them  through  the  windinrr  channel  of  the  Caracc-as  ;  and  the 
defences  of  both  Cadiz  and  Gibraltar  presented  too  formidable  an 
aspect  to  allow  a  hope  of  success  without  the  co-operation  of  a 
military  force.     They,  therefore,  abandoned  the  attempt,  and 
sailed  to  Lisbon,  where  they  extorted  from  the  Portuguese 
monarch  the  sum  of  £50,000,  in  accordance  with  the  late  tKaty» 
Thence  tiiey  returned  ta  Cadiz,  pa«sed  ^  Straits,  insulted  tii^ 
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Spaniards  in  Malaga,  the  Moors  in  Sallee,  and,  after  two  months* 
cruine,  anchored  a  second  time  in  the  Tagiis.  During  their  stay 
in  this  river,  one  of  their  captains,  named  Stayner,  with  a  squadron 
of  frigates,  fell  in  with  a  Spanish  fleet  of  eight  sail  from  America. 
Of  these  he  destroyed  four,  and  captured  two  laden  with  treasures. 
Montague  was  at  once  sent  home  with  the  prize,  and  the  people 
crowded  the  roads  and  streets  from  Portsmouth  to  the  Tower,  to 
watch  the  procession  of  thirty-eight  waggons,  laden  with  ingots 
und  piastres,  worth  more  than  £^QfiQO,* 

26.  Cromwell  convokes  another  Parliament.  Tot  more  than 
eighteen  months  Cromwell  had  governed  arbitrarily  and  alone; 
but  his  strong  good  sense  warned  him  that  absolute  power  soon 
wears  itself  out;  and  that,  although  blessed  with  good  fortune,  no 
man  can  long  govern  in  isolation,  and  without  supporters.  The 
war  with  Spain  had  already  involved  him,  and  threatened  to 
involve  him  still  more  deeply  in  expenses,  which  he  would  be 
unable  to  meet  without  &esh  taxes.  He  perceived  the  necessity 
of  his  position ;  and  he  believed  that  after  so  many  successes, 
the  day  had  come  for  establishing  a  permanent  order  of  things.f 
lie,  therefore,  convoked  another  parliament,  to  meet  on  the  17th 
of  iSeptember,  105(3.  The  excitement  which  prevailed  durino;  the 
Exdfement  excccded  that  of  any  previous  occasion.  Vane, 

which,  Ludlow,  Harrison,  and  the  republican  leaders,  circulated 
'  ♦ficttoDil?*  piliiiphlets  througliout  the  whole  country,  calling  upon 
the  electors  to  make  a  last  struggle  for  their  liberties, 
for  the  restoration  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  the 
authority  of  a  single  assembly.  The  government,  however, 
ijccured  a  majority,  although  Haselrigg,  vScott,  and  many  of  its 
declared  opponents,  were  elected.  Vane,  Harrison,  and  Rich 
were  arrested  and  imprisoned ;  and,  when  the  election  returns 
were  laid  before  the  council,  a  list  of  102  persons  was  made,  who 
should  be  excluded,  under  the  pretext  of  immorality  and  delin<}uency. 

On  the  appointed  day,  the  Fh}tector,  after  divine  service  was 
finished,  began  the  session  with  a  long  speech,  in  which  he 
enumerated  the  evils  under  which  the  nation  still  suffered,  and 
The  l^e  remedies  he  considered  advisable.  By  Boyalist 
Xm^^  writers,  this  speech  has  been  described  as  one  of  the  most* 
or  thr""^  violent  and  &natical  addresses  he  ever  made ;  but  those 
teuton.  ^Y^^  studied  the  Protector's  character  well  and 
impartially,  account  it  as  one  of  the  most  statesmanlike  speeches 
^  be  found  in  the  language. 

*  SouliluQr*!  AaminJi,  T^ssi-Oi.    f  Ouiiol'i  Gnnnrdl*  S57* 
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The  glory  of  God,  lie  said,  and  His  interest,  was  tlie  foundation  of  the  being 
and  subsistence  of  these  nations,  and  their  dependencies.  The  chief  dangers 
iirhich  threatened  the  country  were  the  hostility  of  the  Spaniards,  the  natural 
«cnetnies  of  England,  from  whom  no  honest  peace  could  be  obtained,  nor  liberty 
of  cnn«icience  even  for  Enc:Hsh  traders  resident  in  Spanish  dominions.  An 
alliance  with  them  was  an  alliance  with  the  papists.  Moreoveri  the  Spaniards 
had  now  e^used  the  interests  of  Charles  Stuart ;  and  with  these  had  alKed 
themselves  "persons  who  pretend  otlier  things,"  Anabaptists,  RepublicanSi 
Lc\cllcrs,  so  that  the  cnuntry  Inn!  l)ccn  trouble!  with  insurrections  and 
assassination  plots.  To  meet  these d:in<^crs,  majur-i^encrals  had  been  n|>iMjiiited  ; 
a  measure  whicii  had  been  "  much  regretted,"  but  wiiich  the  stern  necessity  of 
the  time  demanded.  Such  being  the  evils,  Cromwell  then  pointed  out  the 
remedies.  These  were,  money  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  the 
earnest  devotion  of  parliament  to  the  interests  of  the  countr}-  and  the  stability 
of  the  government,  and  the  reformation  of  laws,  religion,  and  manners.  Speak- 
ing on  the  last  point,  viz.,  the  reformation  of  manners,  he  said  that  lately  it  had 
been  a  shame  to  a  man  to  be  a  Christian ;  and  that  the  profession  of  religion 
had  been  stigmatised  with  the  name  of  Puritanism.  *'  We  wouI<l  l<eep  up 
nobility  and  p^entry,"  he  said  ;  but  the  way  to  keep  them  up  is  not  to  sufTer 
them  to  be  pationisers  or  countenancers  of  debauchery  and  disorders."  Tlicsc 
were  wise  words,  and  so  also  were  those  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  leformatioa 
v(  the  law,  indicating,  as  they  did,  greater  powers  of  legislation  in  Cromwell 
than  in  any  statesman  before  or  since.* 

^  Ab  0oon  as  the  house  be^an  busmess  the  next  day,  a  letter, 
.  irigQed  by  65  of  the  ezehided  members,  was  received,  i>ebatecon. 
complaining  of  their  exclusion.  A  strong  feeling  of  ^S^^ 
disapprobation  was  manifested  in  several  parts  of  the 
house ;  the  clerk  of  the  commonwealth  in  chancery  received  orders 
to  lay  all  the  returns  on  the  Inble,  and  when  the  council  was 
requested  to  state  the  grounds  of  this  novel  breach  of  privilege, 
Nathaniel  Fiennes,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  great  seal, 
pointed  to  the  articles  in  the  Instrument  of  QwemmmUj  which 
provided  that  "  no  persons  could  be  elected  to  serve  in  parliament 
but  such  as  were  of  known  integrity,  fearinp^  God,  and  of  good 
conversation,"  and  that  the  council  had  authority  "  to  examine 
-whether  the  persons  elected  were  af^reeableto  these  qualifications.*' 
The  boldness  of  this  admission  ]irevented  any  further  debate.  A 
resolut  ion  was  passed  declarnig  the  war  against  Spain  to  be  just 
and  politic,  and  i!400,000  were  granted  for  its  support;  the 
ordinances  which  the  Protector  had  issued  were,  for  the  most 
part,  confirmed,  and  his  appointments  to  judicial  offices  approved ; 
the  major-p^enerals  were  removed,  the  claims  of  the  Stuarts  to  the 
crown  ioniially  anntilled,  and  additional  safeguards  for  the  Pro- 
tector's person  provided. 

*  UafltnliOF't  Essays,  I.,  si-sa ;  Garlyle^  m.,  IIO-IOS. 
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2^.  The  Parliament  persecutes  the  Quakers.  The  discussion 
of  these  questions  was  interrupted  by  the  persecution  of  thd 
Quakers,  a  new  sect  which  had  arisen  during  the  ciyii  war,  aod 
whoni  all  parties  combined  in  huntinf];  down. 

Their  founder  was  George  Fox,  a  weaver,  of  Drayton.  At  the 
flk«*eiiof  ^®  0^  nineteen  he  went  to  a  neighbouring  fair,  where  the 
revelry  and  dissipatiou  led  him  to  thoughts  of  seriousness 
and  self-reproach;  and  having  an  enthusiastic  mind,  open 
to  religious  impressions,  he  fancied  that  an  inward  voice  called  him 
to  forsake  his  father's  house,  to  lead  a  solitary  iile,  wandering  from 
place  to  place,  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  leather  garments.  He 
nead  the  Scriptiiies  attentiyely,  studying  especially  the  Apocalypse, 
in  whidi  he  persuaded  hunself  tiiat  Chriat  and  the  Spirit  taimii 
him  the  real  meaning.  After  passing  through  a  stage  of  doubts 
and  fears,  he  entered  into  a  state  <S  the  most  ecstatic  delight, 
aasured  that  his  name  was  written  in  the  Book  of  Life.  He 
eonsidered  it  pro&ne  to  use  any  other  knguage  than  that  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  to  use  the  pronoun  you  as  the  second  person 
singular,  t  o  uncover  the  head,  or  to  show  any  deference  to  mortal 
being.  In  1647  he  preached,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Spirit,  at- 
Dukinfield,  near  Manchester ;  but  the  most  fruitful  scene  of  his 
labours  was  at  Swarthmoor,  near  TJl version.  The  number  of  his 
followers  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the  civil  magiatrate,  before 
whom  they  refused  to  uncover  the  head,  or  to  give  evidence  on 
oath.  They  also  refused  to  pay  tithes;  all  which  peculianties 
exposed  them  to  Tiinnrrons  punishments,  imprisonments,  whip- 
pings, &o.  As  is  always  the  case  with  persecuted  sects,  they  were 
much  calumniated ;  they  ^vere  falsely  charged  with  denying  the 
Tnnity,  with  disowning  tlu  '  authority  of  the  governnifnt,  ;ind  with 
attempting  to  debauch  the  iiilelity  of  the  soldiers.  Their  doctrine 
of  spiritual  impulses  led  many  of  them  to  extravagances  which 
were  often  ludicrous  and  revolting.  One  William  Simpson  was 
•*  moved"  several  times  to  go  naked  and  barefoot  to  markets,  fairs^ 
and  great  men's  houses,  as  a  sign  unto  them  ;  aud  another,  James 
Naylor,  who  had  been  quartermaster  in  Lambert's  troop,, 
"'""if  believed  that  Christ  was  incorporated  with  him,  and 


J^^^  received  worship  accordingly.  The  parliament  Voted  him 
to  be  guilty  of  masphemy,  and  he  was  put  in  the  piUorj 
twice,  was  whipped  seyeral  times,  and  was  burnt  in  the  forehead  ; 
his  tongue  was  bored  with  a  red-hot  iron ;  and  after  Idiat  he  waa 
commitbed  to  solitary  confinement.  These  sufferings  only  made 
his  admirera  worship  him  still  m<ne,  and  on  errery  occaaion 
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that  he  was  whipped,  or  had  to  ride  on  horseback  with  his  face  to 
the  t^,  they  attended  liim  bareheaded,  kissed  hia  wounds,  aud 
cfaacled  with  him  paaaages  from  the  Scripture,  (December,  January, 
Pebruary,  1656-57).* 

Cromwell  saw,  aa  the  more  &tMctl  memben  had  not  aaea^ 
that  the  whole  oourse  of  legal  goremment  was  threatened  by  thia 
procedure  of  the  house — that  this  assumption  of  judicial  power 
was  incompatible  with  tlic  due  course  of  justice.    For  of  what  use 
was  the  right  of  trial,  if  the  parliament  could  set  aside  the  cromwrii 
ordinary  courts  of  law  at  its  pleasure,  and  inflict  arbitrary  [f^^- 
punishment  for  any  supposed  offence  without  the  usual  it- 
forms  of  inquiry?    He  therefore  addressed  a  letter  to  the  speaker, 
in  which,  in  royal  language,  he  demanded  of  the  liouse  the  f^rnunds 
upon  which  they  had  proceeded.    The  members  received  this  mes- 
sage with  amazement ;  although  the  punishment  was  not  completed 
when  this  letter  was  sent,  they  decided  that  it  should  be  completed; 
and  this  obstinac'y  on  their  part  was  Cromwell's  triumph,  for  it 
directed  public  attention  to  the  defects  of  the  constitution,  and  to 
the  necessity  of  establishing  checks  on  the  aiUhurity  of  the  ho^se 
in  matters  of  law  and  justice.    The  public  mind  was  thus  m  u  a 
prepared  for  the  proposal  which  was  soon  afterwards  made  tie  ^«i- 
— ^tt&at  of  restoring  the  ancient  form  of  govemment^  and 
making  Oromwell  King. 

28.  Slndercomb's  riot.  In  the  meantune,  a  new  assassination 
plot  excited  a  general  interest  in  the  life  of  the  Protector,  and,  by 
its  feilure,  more  than  ever  strengthened  his  authority,  seibygend. 
Sexby  had  now  found  a  fit  instrument  for  the  accomplish-  ^"^Ju';;^';?^ 
ment  of  that  murderous  purpose  which  was  the  main  cromweii. 
article  in  the  compact  he  had  made  with  Charles  and  the  King  of 
Spain.  This  was  Miles  Sindercomb,  one  of  those  Levellers  who  had 
been  sentenced  to  be  shot  at  T^m-ford  in  1650.  IlaTing  escaped  on 
that  occasion,  he  became  quartermaster  in  Monk's  army  in 
Scotland ;  got  involved  in  new  plots,  and  was  cashiered.  In  order 
to  carry  out  his  present  design,  he  hired  a  house  at  Hammersmith, 
and  provided  deadly  combustibles,  so  as  to  blow  up  the  Protector 
when  he  took  his  Saturday  ride  to  Hampt<on  Court.  He  also 
arranged  to  blow  up  Whit-ehalh  But  all  his  secrets  were 
regularly  revealed  to  Cromwell,  and,  being  taken,  he  was  tried 
for  hi^h  treason,  and  condemned  to  death.  He  forestalled  the 
«acecMt»>ner  by  committing  suicide  a  few  hours  before  the  period 
ifixed  (February  Idth,  1657). 

•  Lki8ard«XI.,  82-85;  also  Fox's  Journal  L,  iT^i  and  Burtoa's  Diaiy,  I.,  133^0. 
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29.  The  Proceedings  connected  with  the  Proposal  to  make 
Cromwell  King.  When  SwR'tary  Thurloe  related  the  dihcovery 
of  this  plot  to  the  Commons  (.lanuary  19th),  and  the  house 
resolved  to  con^MutulaU;  the  i'rotector  on  his  e8raj)(',  o?i(;  Mr, 
Ashe,  iiicinbcr  for  SomersetHhiro,  moved  tlmt  it  bu  added  to  tha 
address,  that  his  highness  would  be  pleased  to  take  upon  him  the 
government  aooording  to  the  ancient  conatitution.  The  house 
was  completely  taken  by  surprise,  and  a  sharp  debate  ensued. 
On  the  zdrd  of  February,  after  the  address  haa  been  presented. 
Alderman  Pack  requested  leave  to  read  **An  humble  address  €md 
iDiiambi*  remonstrance"  for  the  settlement  of  the  nation,  in  which 
ftmS*^  he  desired  the  Protector  to  assume  kingly  power,  ajul  to 
MrwiM.  cjjH  future  parliaments,  consisting  of  two  houses.  Tha 
officers,  the  leading  members  of  the  council,  and  a  few  ofhers, 
strenuously  opposed  this;  Whitelocko,  Olynn,  Lord  BroghiJi,  and 
the  lawyers  and  courtiers,  supported  it,  and  a  long  debate  ensued. 
Four  day»?  after  this  paper  had  been  introduc^jd  (February  2Hth), 
a  hiinflff  (I  ollic'T'j.  \\  itl)  Rfvernl  of  llin  major-f^fTifnil'^,  among 
whotri  was  Ji;uiii)crt,  tlif  (•<)iiitnatid<  r  of  tlic  army,  and  the  idol  of 
the  military,  l)esborou<;h,  tlio  Protector's  br(tt Iwr-in-Iau',  and 
Fleetwood,  his  son-in-law,  wai1<'d  upon  Crouiwell  to  cxprc'^s  to 
him  their  objections  to  his  accepting  the  title  of  king.  '^J'lio 
Protector  somewhat  resented  this  int^jrferenfM*,  reminding  tbein 
that  they  had  pressed  hiiu  to  accept  the  title  when  he  undertook 
the  government,  but  that  he  had  rejected  it,  and  ho  had  not  «inc© 
desired,  or  done  anything  to  obtain  it.  He  thought,  however, 
that  as  Protector  he  needed  some  additional  authority,  t^  put  a 
check  to  such  scandalous  proceedings  as  the  late  persecution  of 
Naylor,  and  that  a  House  of  Lords  might  serve  a  useful  purpose 
in  this  respect.  The  debate  on  the  question  was  maintanied  in 
the  house  with  little  interruption,  through  the  whole  of  March,  and 
it  was  at  last  voted,  by  a  uiajority  of  01,  that  tin-  address,  nf  d-  r 
the  ann  nded  title  of  "  The  Mumble  Petition  and  Advice^ 
jvl"^'!  should  be  presented.  The  members  accordingly  proceeded 
•iiaAdric^  In  state  to  White-ball  (March  .'ilst),  and  present^-d  the 
document.  It  contained  eighteen  articb's,  touchujg  kingship, 
the  coiul  liousn  of  parliauH'nt,  the  mode  of  eleftintr  members, 
the  pt  rniiin<.'nt  |)iii)lic  n'Mmic,  exclusive  J'rot<;stan'  religion,  and 
provisirjn  for  tender  (•onscii  hccH.  They  reipioMfcd  the  f*rot4M',tor'fl 
a(!ceptanc(5  of  all  tlicsf  arlie'r-s,  not  of  one  alone  :  he  a.sked  them 
time  for  considerat  ion,  'riinc  days  afterwards  (/romwell  ndurned 
them  for  anbwer,  that    be  did  not  tind  it  in  hid  duty  to  God  and 
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the  country  to  undertake  thB  charge  under  the  new  title  which 
was  f^iven  him."  The  house,  however,  refused  to  lie  satisfied  with 
this  reply  ;  the  former  vot-e  was  renewed,  and  the  members  went 
to  him  in  a  body,  and  reminded  him  that  it  was  his  duty  to  listen 
to  their  advice.  On  this,  he  sii|Gr^ested  that  a  conference  should 
be  held  between  him  and  a  committee  of  the  house,  to  discover 
some  means  of  reconciling  their  opposite  opinions  on  the  question. 
This  was  on  tiie  SiAk  of  April ;  and  the  next  day  all  London  waa 
in  a  tumult.  The  Anabaptists  and  Hfth-monarchy  men 
had  from  the  first  yehemently  opposed  the  proposed  Jril^Hso' 
levival  of  the  monarchy.   In  their  creed,  the  protectorate  n'^  'Tre'  '' 

.       .  J.   "         1     Ji        1  •        1  •  M      •  defeated. 

even  was  an  impiety,  and  the  kingship  a  sacrilegious 
assumption  of  the  authority  belonging  to  the  only  King,  the  Lord 
Jesus.  They  were  his  witnesses  foretold  in  the  Apocalypse ;  they 
had  now  sle^t  their  sleep  of  three  and  a  half  years  ;  the  time  was 
come  when  it  was  their  duty  to  rise  and  avenge  the  Lord,  The 
opening  day  for  the  Millenium  was  fixed  for  the  9th  of  April ;  it 
was  to  be  proclaimed  on  Mile-end  Green,  by  its  great  herald 
Thomas  A'cnruT,  the  wine  cooper.  The  standard  chose!i  was  the 
Lion  of  Judah,  and  only  eii:^hty  men  composed  the  army  of  the 
Saints,  but  they  were  cliampions  of  llim  who,  "thou<j;]i  they 
rnio;lit  be  as  a  worm,  woukl  enable  them  to  thrash  mountains.'* 
They  certainly  had  soui;ht  thn  aid  of  the  Levellers,  but  the  latter 
trusted  more  in  worldly  wisdom,  than  in  that  special  and  divine 
interposition  which  the  Saints  believed  would  be  vouchsafed  to 
them,  as  to  the  Israelites  of  old.  They  were  easily  defeated  by  a 
troop  of  horse,  and  many  of  them  made  prisoners,  but  none  were 
punished. 

The  conference  proceeded  but  slowly,  Cromwell  showing  much 
disiDclination  to  enter  upon  the  business  at  all.  His  real  objectioD 
to  the  title  was  that  ''  good  men,**  by  which  he  meant  the  army^ 
"  could  not  swallow  it ;  "  he  was  unwilling  to  offend  these  by  an 
acceptance,  or  to  offend  the  parliament  by  a  refusal.  To  say  that 
Cromwell  did  not  desire  the  crown,  when  it  was  so  much  pressed 
upon  him,  would  be  to  say  that  he  was  not  human  ;  but  that  he 
intrigued  to  obtain  it,  and  that  he  planned  all  this  "  tedious  farce" 
for  the  purpose,  cannot  be  proved  iVom  any  document  that  we  are 
acquainted  with.  The  truth  is,  that  Cromwell  knew  that  he 
would  peril  his  f^^atest  iiiierests  by  acceptiiu]:  the  diL,'nity,  and 
from  the  moment'  that  he  wm  convinced  of  this,  his  resohdion 
was  formed.  The  strongest  argument  used  by  the  advocates  of 
the  measure  was,  that  by  the  law  (11  Henry  VII.),  all  the  acts  of 
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-a  king  de  faclo  were  good  and  vaUd,  so  that  the  fleciiiity  of  all  who 
ohey^  tiie  Commonwealth  could  only  be  obtained  by  a  restoration 
^  the  mODacch^  $  to  which  it  was  implied,  that  tihe  terms  king 
<^mwcu  <Hid  civil  magistrate  were  STiionymous.  At  the  end  of 
fd&tte  months,  tibe  Protector  gave  his  final  answer,  absolutely 
^SfStto  declining  the  proffered  dignity,  but  declaring  his  desire  to 
fcf*P  accept  all  the  other  articles  of  the  "  Pis^^'' as  he  had 
^S^gJtttte  proposed  they  should  be  amended.  This  was  agreed  to, 
«f  kin?.  g^Q^  j-i^Q  2(3th  of  June,  he  was  solemnly  inaugurated  in 
Westminster  Hall  as  Lord  Protector. 

The  supreme  authority  was  vested  in  him  as  if  he  were  the  king ;  but  instead 
of  rendering  it  hereditary  in  his  family,  he  was  only  empowered  to  name  his 
saccessor.   The  two  houses  were  Testofed  with  all  their  former  privileges,  and 

the  power  of  nominaling  the  members  of  the  Upper  House,  or  other  hoiae,^* 
as  it  wa^  called,  was  given  to  him,  but  in  this  first  instance  subject  to  the 
approval  of  tiie  Commons.    The  appoiiUment  of  slate  olTicers  was  also  to  be 

subject  to  the  same  tribunal ;  a  confesdon  of  faith  was  to  be  drawn 
^[oMmmnt.  '■P*        dissenters  from  which  were  to  be"  tolerated,  unless  they 

rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
or  professed  prclatic,  popish,  or  blasphemous  doctrines.  The  yearly  revenue 
was  to  be  fixed  at  ;^i,3oo,ooo,  of  which  no  part  was  to  be  raised  by  a  land 
tax.  A  million  of  this  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  rest 
to  the  civil  hst ;  but  for  the  present  prosrr-ntion  of  the  war,  an  additional  grant 
of  ^600,000  was  voted  for  the  three  following  years. 

Li  all  but  the  name,  the  three  British  nations  were  now  one 
kiogdom ;  and  after  haying  thus  re-established  the  government  on 
the  basis  of  the  constitution,  the  parliament  adjourned  for  six 
months,  that  time  might  be  allowed  for  the  formation  of  the 

other  house.** 

30.  Blake's  last  Vtotoiy  and  Death.    Among  the  adyersaiies 

who  opposed  the  Lord  Protector's  elevation  to  royalty,  Jjamberfc 
had  been  the  most  ardent  and  active.  Cromwell  gave  him  the 
Lwnbert  opportunity  of  taking  the  new  oath  of  alie^noe  j  but  as 
re^^  he  refused,  he  was  depriyed  of  his  commission,  and  he 

retired  to  his  country  house  at  Wimbledon,  on  a  pension 
of  £2,000  per  annum.  About  the  same  time,  death  removed  two 
Deatiiof  other  enemies  of  the  Lord  Protector;  viz.,  John  Lilburne, 
la^o^  who  died  at  Eltham  (August  2Uth),  and  was  buried  by 

the  Quakers,  whom  he  had  latterly  joined;  and  Sexby, 
the  Leveller.  This  fanatic  was  impatient  of  the  delays  with 
which  the  Spanish  court  ])osij  h  i  I  ili  >  Egjalist  invasion  of 
England,  and  nothing  would  satisly  liis  implacable  spirit,  but 
the  life  of  the  Protector.   A  daring  pamphlet  had  recently  been 
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pnnted  in  Ilollaijd,  entitled  "TCillins^  no  Murder,"  «Kniinjiia 
recommending  the  duly  of  putting  the  tyrant  to  death,  *"»^*»'- 
and  stating  that  there  were  m:iny,  even  amons^st  the  Protector's 
own  attendants,  who  were  ambitious  to  deliver  their  cx)untry 
by  kilHng  him.  Sexby  sent  thousands  of  this  pamphlet  into 
iingland,  where  it  created  the  most  intense  excitement,  and 
when  he  considered  that  it  had  sufficiently  prepared  the  way» 
lie  came  orer  liimseif.  But  all  hia  atepa  were  watched,  and  juat  aa 
he  was  about  to  return  to  Planders,  he  was  arrested,  and  sent  to 
the  Tower.  He  there  feigned  madness  %  hut  he  freely  confessed 
everything  about  himself,  and  that  he  had  written  the  pamplilet. 
He  reyedied  nothing  further,  however,  and  died  in  the  Towetf 
(January,  1658.)* 

But  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Protector,  whatever  they 
thought  of  his  stem  and  vigilant  watchfulness  over  them,  felt  that 
his  rule  was  not  an  indolent  one.  The  news  came  of  a  great  victoryi 
won  by  Blalce,  at  Santa  Cruz— one  of  those  daring  exploits  in 
whi(^h  there  is  the  greatest  safety  in  what  the  timid  call 
rashness.  During  the  winter  of  1656-7,  Blake  continued  the  Bpanitli 
to  blockade  Cadiz.  In  the  spring  he  learned  that  the 
Plate  fleet  i'rum  Peru  had  sought  an  asylum  in  the  har- 
bour of  Santa  Cruz,  in  the  island  of  Teiieriile.  There  the  mer- 
chantmen, lOO  in  number,  were  moored  close  to  the  shore,  in  the 
form  uf  li  crescent ;  while  the  six  galleons  in  their  front  were 
anchored  in  deeper  water.  The  guns  of  the  castle  commanded  t  ho 
entrance  of  the  bay,  and  seven  batteries  the  rest  of  the  harbour^ 
Blake,  whom  the  Spanish  governor  had  dared  to  oome,  was  rather 
animated  than  daunted  by  this  appearanoe;  he  examined  the 
defences,  proclaimed  the  customary  solemn  fiist,  and  at  eight  the 
pext  morning  (April  20th))  the  wind  seconding  his  oourag0,  and 
blowing  full  into  the  bay,  he  entered  the  harbour  under  a  tremen- 
dous shower  of  balls  and  shells*  But  his  ships  coolly  took  up  their 
allotted  stations ;  and  after  a  terrible  fight,  which  lasted  four 
hours,  every  Spanish  ship  was  in  possession  of  the  English,  and  in 
flames.  The  wind  then  suddenly  shifted,  the  gallant  English 
ships  sailed  safely  out  of  the  bay,  and  left  the  Spaniards  in  utter 
astonishment  at  the  temerity  of  their  audacious  visitors.  W!\en 
the  Protector  heard  of  this  daring  feat,  worthy  of  the  most  hi  l  oic 
days  of  Elizabeth,  he  sent  Blake  a  jewel,  in  the  name  of  himself 
and  the  parliimient,  and  desired  him  to  return  home  ;  but  the  noble 
eeaman  did  not  live  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  liis  coujatiT', 
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dij.,  and  he  died  on  board  his  own  ship,  the  St.  George,  withiii 
Jiiht^of  sight  of  Plymouth.  His  death  was  a  source  of  public  grief 
Plymouth,  f-^  Enn;lan(l  ;  Cromwell  publicly  aeknowledgod  his  merit 
by  honouring  his  body  with  a  pompous  funeral,  and  interring  it  in 
Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel,  Westminster;  but  in  the  next  reign 
the  coihn  was  taken  from  its  vault,  and  deposited  in  St.  Margaret's 
cburch-jard.* 

31.  The  Protector's  last  parliament.    On  the  20th  of  January, 
1658,  the  prorogued  parliament  re-assembled,  with  its  reinforce- 
ment (by  stipulation  of  the    petition  of  advice")  of  the  hundred 
excluded  republican  niembera,  aud  its  addition  of  the  "  other 
Louse.  '    Tliis  "  other  house"  consisted  of  sixty-two  members,  and 
composi-    comprised  Cromwell's  two  sons,  Eichard  and  Henry,  eight 
MwuJ^  peers  of  royal  ereation,  seTeral  members  of  the  council, 
oCLonii.    some  gentlemen  of  fortune  and  &mily,  with  a  due  pro- 
portion of  lawyers  and  officers,  and  a  very  scanty  sprinkling  of 
persons  known  to  be  disaffected  to  the  goyemment.   Of  the  ei^t 
peers,  two  only  attended;  Lord  Palconberg,  who  had  recently 
married  the  Frotector^s  daughter,  Kaiy,  and  Lord  Eure.  Lords 
Warwick,  Manchester,  Mulgrave  and  Whfaix>n  refused  to  attend. 
Whitelocke,  Lisle,  Glynn,  Widdiington,  Desborough,  Jones, 
Fleetwood,  Glaypole,  another  son-in-law  of  the  Protector's,  were 
in  this  new  house,  as  well  as  old  Erancis  Bouse,  Alderman  Pack, 
and  the  late  speaker,  Lenthali.  Haselrigg  contemptuously  refused 
to  obey  the  writ,  and  insisted  upon  taking  his  place  among  the 
Commons. 

The  Protector  opened  the  session  after  the  ancient  form  ;  after 
which  Nathaniel  Piennes,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  great 
seal,  made  a  long  speech,  commenting  upon  the  new  monarchical 
Protectorate,  and  advising  unanimity  and  diligence  in  the  despatch 
DiKsontent  business.  But  when  the  Commons  began  their  pro- 
«fMM>^^^  ceedings,  they  flatly  refused  to  acknowledge  the  new 
house  as  a  House  of  Lords ;  and  they  entered  into  a  long 
debate  concerning  its  rights  and  privileges,  and  the  title  which 
should  be  given  to  it.  Cromwell  endeavoured  to  soothe  their 
angry  spirits ;  lie  summoned  the  members  to  the  ivinqueting- 
house,  and  addressed  them  in  a  manly  speech,  poiiiting  out  to 
them  the  dangers  from  abroad,  and  the  plots  from  within,  which 
tiueatened  flie  goTermnent^  and,  therefore,  required  that  they 
ffhonld  be  unanimous. 

If  the  present  frame  of  gfovermnent,  he  asked  them,  was  not  satisfactoxy,  had 

*  Dixou'u  Life  of  Bl»ke^  s6i'35S. 
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they  any  better  model  ?   The  only  securi^  for  their  liberty  was  con-  crammai 

sistency  and  ajTreement  at  their  meeting;  in  their  union  he  wns  ready  endeiTons 
to  stand  or  fall  with  them,  and  he  trusted,  by  the  L;race  of  God,  to  VhS?*' 
nuuntain  that  union  according  to  the  articles  of  government  which 
he  had  sworn  to  observe;  to  preserve  every  just  interest;  to  uphold  a  godly, 
ministry ;  and  to  protect  all  men  in  their  just  rights,  whether  civil  or  spiritual. 

Hhia  appeal,  *Hhe  woids  as  of  a  strong  great  captain,  addressed 

in  the  hour  of  imminent  shipwreck,"*  produced  no  efiect. 
Haselriggand  Scott  were  at  the  head  of  the  majority  in  the  house, 
and  the  members  would  proceed  to  no  business,  but  persisted  in 
debating  about  the  "  other  liouse/' 

Never,  perhaps,  during  his  extraordinary  career,  was  Cromwell 
involved  in  such  p^roat  diffieiiltie?!.  But  he  soon  resolved  to  end 
them  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  February,  on  tlip  fpnth  day  of  the  debate, 
ho  v  iMit  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  summoned  the  Commons 
before  him.    His  speech  was  short,  but  severe. 

He  had  hoped,  he  said,  that  God  would  malvC  the  meeting  of  that  parliament 
a  blcssiinf;,  and  he  believed  that  tlie  Petition  and  Advice,  adopted  by  the  house, 
established  the  government  on  a  fixed  basis,  or  be  would  not  have 
acc«>ted  the  Protectorate.     I  did  tell  yon  "  he  continned,  **  that  I  wSf  he 
would  not  undertake  it^  unless  there  might  be  some  other  persons  to  jj^^ 
interpose  between  me  and  the  House  of  Commons,  and  prevent  uurltenttot 
tumultuary  and  popular  spirits.     It  was  granted  I  should  name 
another  house.   I  named  it  of  men  of  your  own  rank  and  quality,  tv—et, 
who  shoidd  meet  you  wherever  you  go,  and  shake  hands  with  you  ; 
and  who  will  not  only  be  a  balance  nnto  you,  but  to  me  and  to  themselves. 
*   *    *    If  there  had  been  in  you  any  intention  of  settlement,  you  would 
have  settled  upon  this  basis.  ♦   *   ♦  Yet,  instead  of  owning  this  actual  settle- 
ment, you  have  not  only  disjointed  yourselves,  but  the  whole  nation.  And 
this  at  a  time  when  the  King  of  Scots  hath  nn  army  at  the  water's  side,  ready 
to  be  sliipped  for  England.    And  wiiat  is  like  to  come  upon  this,  but  present 
blood  and  confusion?    And  if  this  be  the  end  of  your  sitting,  and  this  be  your 
carriage,  I  think  it  high  time  that  an  end  be  put  to  your  sitting.    And  I  do 
dissolve  this  parliament.    And  let  God  be  judge  between  you  and  me.** 
Amen,  answered  some  of  the  opposition  members  in  audible  indignation.f 

32.  Lambert's  Conspiracy.  Threatened  Royalist  Invasion. 
That  afternoon  Cromwell  wrote  to  his  captains  of  militia  in  the 
oonnlry  to  be  moet  vigilant  in  suppressing  any  disturbance ;  and, 
iwo  days  afterwards,  he  summoned  the  officers  to  Whitehall,  and 

asked  them  if  they  were  willing,  with  him,  to  maintain  the 
Instrument  of  Government,  The  majority  answered  that  they 
would  live  and  die  with  him ;  a  few  looked  gloomy  and  silent,  and 
these,  with  others  that  he  suspected,  he  removed  from  their 
commands^  although  some  of  them  iiad  served  him  all  their  lives* 
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Lumberf*  '^^^  malcocitentB  went  and  songlit  out  Lambert,  wh(>- 
•aawtion  received  tiiem  with  open  arms,  expecting  to  be  set  up  hf 
proieotw.  them  in  Cromweirs  place.  "His  ambition,"  says  Mrt* 
Hutchinson,  "  had  this  difFurence  from  the  Protector's ;  the  one 
was"  gallant  and  great ;  tlie  other  had  nothing  but  an  unworthy 
pride,  most  insolent  in  prosperity,  and  as  abject  and  base  in 
adversity."  His  partisans  immediately  devi,*<ed  a  plot  for  the 
assassination  of  Cromwell;  but  Colonel  Hutchinson  became 
acquainted  with  it  by  accident,  and  revealed  it  to  the  Protector, 
judging  that  lifimbert  would  be  the  worst  tyrant  of  the  two. 

This  brave  man,  "who  may  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  a 
Hutctfinfon  Christian  gentleman  and  sincere  republican,"-!'  had,  ever 
since  the  expulsion  of  the  Long  Parliament,  retired  into 
pri\ate  life;  the  Protector  received  hiui  with  every 
expression  of  kindness  and  good  will,  and  earnestly  solicited  him 
to  join  his  government ;  but  the  colonel  st^ily  refused,  and, 
having  put  Cromwell  on  his  guard  against  the  assassins^  left  tiie 
oourt.t 

When  he  had  secured  tiie  offiem  of  the  army,  the  Protector 
appealed  to  the  corporation  of  London,  and  explained  to  them  th9 
reasons  why  he  had  so  abruptly  dissolved  the  pariiament.  He 
was  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  retaining  the  support- 
influence  in  of  this  powcrful  body;  for,  with  a  view  to  acquire 
iufluenoe  in  city  matters,  many  Royalists  had  latterly 
hound  their  sons  apprentices  to  London  tradesmen,  and  opposition 
to  the  Protector  was  making  rapid  progress  in  the  meti^polis. 

The  dangers  which  threatened  the  government  were  indeed 
manifold.  Cliarles  not  only  had  an  army  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  ready  to  invade  England,  but  the  loyalists 
in  the  country  itself  had  promised,  as  soon  as  these  troops  landed, 
to  rise  and  secure  Gloucester,  Bristol,  Shrewsbury,  and  Windsor; 
the  Anabaptists  also  offered  to  join  Charles  as  soon  as  he  should 
set  foot  on  English  soil.  But  the  vigilance  of  Cromwell's  police 
was  everywhere  equal  to  the  emergency.  Ormoiid,  who  came 
over  in  disguise,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  state  of  affairs, 
and  estimating  the  strength  of  the  rebels  on  the  spot,  received  a 
very  intelligible  hint  that  he  had  better  make  a  speedy  rectum  to 
his  master.  The  apprentices  of  London  made  some  wild  boastB 
of  seizing  London ;  but,  when  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  brought 
out  five  pieces  of  artillery  against  them,  tiiey  thought  it  the  l^st 
"^fixa  to  neat  a  retreat  into  their  masters^  honses.    ThA  ring- 

*  Guis»)t,  4^0.       t  Memoirs  of  Colonel  liutohintion,  s;3-376. 
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leaders,  together  with  some  meTTibers  of  the  Sealed  Knot,  connrirscy 
^  secret  committee  of  Royalists  v^  ho  organised  the  iusur-  s^il^^ 
reetioDS,  were  arrested;  others  were  seized  in  the  country, 
■«nd  eondemned.   Sir  Charles  Slingshy,  who  had  eonapired  to 
•delhrep  Hull  into  the  bands  of  Charles,  and  Dr.  Hewet,  an  episcopal 
4iTiiie,  were  executed,  lUthough  the  former  was  the  unde  of  Lord 
!EVi]conberg,  the  Frotector^s  son-in*law,  and  the  life  of  the  latter 
was  interceded  for  by  Cromwell's  favotirite  daughter,  Elizabeth 
Olaypole  (June  8th).    This  severity  taught  the  Boyalists  to  fear 
"ihe  rrotect  r's  resentment^  and  they  made  no  more  insurrections 
during  his  life.* 

33.  Alliance  with  France.  Operations  in  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands.  At  the  very  moment  when  the  Protector  was  thus  so 
earnestly  struggling  against  plots  in  England,  he  obtaint^d  his 
Tiiost  brilliant  successes  on  the  continent.    He  had  not  been  slow 
to  perceive  that,  in  order  to  wage  an  effectual  warfare  against 
Spain,  his  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  with  France  would  not  be 
sullicient,  and  he  had  re.ulily  met  the  prupusals  of  Cardinal 
Ma/.arin  for  a  closer  and  mora  active  alliance,    i^'or  this  purpose 
liockhart,  one  of  the  Scottish  j  udgcs,  who  had  married  Cromwell's 
luece,  went  to  France,  and  concluded  a  treaty  at  Paris,  to  last 
^welre  montiis  (March  23rd,  1657),  by  which  the  Protector  Thetreat? 
•engaged  to  send  6,000  troops  to  join  tiie  French  army,  ^,tS^ 
i20,000  strong,  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  besiege 
Oravelines,  Mardyke,  and  Duikirk,  the  last  of  which  was  to 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  English.    The  pay  and  eipenses  of  the 
Eiiglish  auxiliaries  were  to  be  divided  equ^y  between  the  King 
of  Jmnce  and  the  Protector. 

The  combined  force  was  placed  under  the  command  of  the 
-celebrated  Turenne,  who  was  opposed  by  the  Spaniards  under 
Don  John  of  Austria,  with  the  Eritish  exiles,  commanded  by  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  the  French  exiles,  by  the  Princo  of  Conde. 
Instead  of  attacking  the  fortresses  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  the 
English  were  employed  in  securing  fortresses  in  the  interior. 
Cromwell,  however,  was  not  a  man  to  be  duped,  and  he  ordered 
his  ambassador  to  see  that  the  treaty  was  carried  out,  or  send  the 
English  troops  home.  Mazariu  was  not  inclined  to  quarrel  with 
**a  prince"  whom  his  master  "considered  as  the  greatest  and 
happiest  in  Europe,"  and  Mardyke  was  besieged  and  deliyered^ 
provisionally,  to  the  English  general,  Sir  John  Beynolds. 
Turenne  then  mardied  against  Ghnvelmes,  bnt  the  fipaniarda 

'    JUogard«  XI.,  ao.ilO  s  Knight,  lY^  210.12;  Qoizot,  480<4SS ;  Carljle,  III., 
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opened  tlie  sluices,  intindated  the  enTiTona  of  the  town,  and 
rendered  a  near  approach  impossible.  The  next  spring,  amidst 
all  those  domestic  dislaractions  which  marked  the  dissolution  oT 
his  last  parliament,  Cromwell  sent  over  more  troops,  and  renewed 
vnMrk  ^  treaty  for  another  year.  On  the  25ih  of  May,  1658, 
UiFauks'''  ^ii^^u'l^  was  invested.  The  intelligence  was  receiyed 
'**  by  the  Spaniar  d  with  surprise  and  apprehension,  and 
they  hastened  to  the  defence  of  the  place,  leaving  behind  them, 
their  artillery,  and  a  portion  of  their  cavalry.  Conde  entreated 
them  to  remain  within  their  entrenchments  until  these  arriyed ; 
but  Don  John  wished  to  advance  along  the  Dunes,  and  there 
encounter  the  French  army.  Conde  in  vain  showed  him  the  utter 
folly  of  riskinp^  n  battle  under  such  unfavourable  circumstanceg ; 
the  i'rench,  said  the  proud  Spaniard,  will  not  even  d:iro  to  look  the 
the  army  of  his  Catholic  majesty  in  the  face,  Turenue,  aware  of 
The  battle  discofd  and  (Usorganization  in  tlie  enemy's  camp,, 
of  the"  °  resolved  to  attack  at  once,  before  the  Spaniards  had 
received  their  ammunition  and  artillery,  and  the  next 
morning  (June  4th),  the  allied  force  was  seen  advaucing  iu  battle 
array.  Don  Jolm  hastily  placed  his  men  along  a  ridge  of  sand 
hilla,  which  extended  troin  the  sea  coast  to  the  canal ;  he  gave  the 
right  wing  to  the  Duke  of  York,  the  left  to  Cuude,  and  reserved 
the  centre  to  himself.  The  English,  who  formed  the  French  left 
wing,  commanded  by  Lockhart,  began  the  battle ;  their  ardour  to 
distinguish  themselyes  in  the  presence  of  two  liyal  nations  carried 
them  considerably  in  advance  of  their  allies ;  and,  haying  halted  to- 
gain  breath  at  the  foot  of  the  opposite  sand  hill,  they  mounted 
with  impetuosity,  received  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  at  the  point 
of  the  pike  drove  them  from  their  position.  The  small  hand  of 
English  and  Irish  Boyalists,  under  the  Duke  of  York,  contested 
the  palm  of  bravery  in  hand-to-hand  encounters  with  their 
Bepublican  countrymen,  and  in  Lockhart^s  regiment  scarcely  an 
officer  remained  to  take  the  command.  By  this  time  the  action 
had  commenced  on  the  Spanish  left,  where  Conde,  aft^r  some 
sharp  fighting,  was  compelled  to  retreat  by  the  bank  of  the  canal. 
The  centre  never  engaged  ;  for,  seeing  itself  flanked  on  both  sides,, 
it  precipitately  abandoned  its  position,  and  fled  from  the  field.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Duke  of  York  had  rallied  his  infantry  ;  but  a 
few  squadrons  of  French  horse  soon  brok"  his  strength  ;  and  the 
victory,  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  waa  tin n  coinplete.  Ten  day» 
after  this  brilliant  achievement,  the  garrison  of  Dunkirk  was 
reduced  to  extremities ;  the  old  governor,  the  Marquis  of  Leyden^ 
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had  been  mortally  wounded  in  a  sortie ;   the  place  surrendered ; 
and  on  the  2.5th  of  .lune,  Louis  XIV.  eutered  tlie  town,  uud 
delivered  the  keys  with  his  own  hand  to  the  English  jy^^^^^^ 
ambassador.   Graveliiies  was  soon  after  reduced ;  xpres 
opened  its  gates ;  and  all  the  towns  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ljs  successively  submitted  to  the  conquerors.* 
34.  The  Protector's  Family  and  Private  Life.  Now  that  he  had 

re-established  for  liis  country  a  footing  on  the  continent — prottd 

thing  for  England  in  Uiose  days,  though  an  impolitic  one,  according  to 

modern  statesmanship— the  Frotector  began  once  more  to  hope  that 

a  parliament  would  sanction,  support,  and  consolidate  his  power. 

For  notwithstanding  all  his  triumphs,  he  was  painfully  conscious  of 

the  daily  pecuniary  eniltarrassments  of  his  jixovemment. 

Though  the  last  parliament  hail  made  ample  provision  for  Protwiort 

•  •  .    ^  poverty 

the  war,  its  prosecution  had  compelled  him  to  contract 

enormous  debts  ;  and  his  ministry,  so  Thurloo  writes,  were  fre- 
quently compelled  to  go  a  begging  for  even  the  loan  of  a  few 
thousand  pounds,  with  the  cheerless  anticipation  of  a  refusal.  He 
looked  on  the  army,  the  greater  part  of  w  hich  he  had  quartered  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  as  his  chief  and  only  support 
against  his  enemies  ;  and  so  long  as  the  soldiers  were  comfortably 
dad  and  fed,  he  might  with  confidence  rely  on  their  attachment. 
But  now  that  their  pay  was  in  arrear,  he  had  reason  to  apprehend 
tiuit  discontent  might  induce  them  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of 
those  officers  who  sought  to  subvert  his  power.  On  former 
occasions  he  had  relieved  himself  from  similar  dilemmas 
by  the  imposition  of  taxes  on  his  own  authority;  but  pa^i^'ui 
according  to  the  new  scheme  of  goyemment,  founded  on  the 

Petition  and  Advice,"  such  an  act  was  illegal,  and  he,  therefore, 
refrained  from  it.  He  attempted  to  raise  a  loan  in  the  city,  but 
failed ;  because  the  Spanish  war  was  unpopular  among  the  mer- 
chants, whose  profits  it  cut  off.  There  only  remained  a  third 
expedient — the  assembling  of  parliamei it,  which  Thurloe  repeatedly 
advised  him  to  summon.  He  therefore  appointed  a  committee  to 
report  upon  what  w  as  to  be  done  in  the  next  parliament  to  defend 
the  goverumeut  af^aitist  the  attacks  of  the  Eoyalists  and  Re- 
publicans.   Its  deliberations  came  to  nothin<T. 

But  the  cares  of  government,  nnd  all  de:5irea  of  worldly  power 
and  dignity,  were  now  absorbed  in  other  anxieties  of  a  much 
deeper  interest  in  the  Fh^tectoi's  mind.  Throughout  his  career, 
the  prospects  and  destiny  of  his  family  and  children  occupied  his 

*  Liiigard,  XI.,  ll6.ii£i;  Guizot,  4ai-440. 
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is  trm*.  '^^'^  anxious  fihoiigbts.  No  paternal  illusion  or  ambitionB 
n^t^kii  desii^y  erer  led  this  great  man  to  OTeiiate  the  talents  or 

merits  of  his  children,  whose  aflairs  he  treated  as  an  afibe* 
tionate  and  prudent  fether,  and  not  as  a  powerfbl  sovereign,  desirous 
to  shed  the  lustre  of  his  dignity  over  all  his  lelatires.  Aware  of 
the  natural  indolence  of  his  third,  but  eldest  surviving  son,  Eiehard, 
he  allowed  him  to  live  with  his  fiither-in-law,  Mr.  Major,  at 
Hursley  Manor,  like  a  quiet  country  gentleman ;  and  he  did  not 
intrust  the  governiiiont  of  Ireland  to  his  younger  son,  Henry, 
until  he  made  trial  of  his  abilities ;  and  then  he  promoted  him  by 
slow  degrees,  and  under  modest  titles.  When  he  became  Pro- 
tector, he  resolved  to  have  a  court ;  but  the  austerity  of  his  partf^ 
_     ^    the  military  character  of  his  government,  and  the  manners* 

tastes,  and  jealousies  of  most  of  his  adherents,  cofifined  it 
within  very  narrow  limits.  Hig  own  family  was  the  centre,  ;md 
cha-wter  the  chief  eleiuent  in  it.  His  wife,  Elizabeth  Bourchier, 
of  hi.  wife,  wliilt,  g}ie  had  all  that  simplicity,  modesty,  aud  good  sense, 
which  had  contented  her  with  herhusban  ]  -  tbrmer  humble  position, 
had  yet  spirit  and  dignity  «ullicient  for  tlif  exalted  station  she 
now  held.  iShe  educated  her  children  u  iih  much  ability,  and 
governed  her  family  with  address;  and  .she  was  the  only  relative 
of  the  Protector,  whobc  kinsmen  received  no  place  of  proHt  or 
emolument  under  the  Protectorate.  She  survived  her  husbaiid 
seven  years,  and  was  buried  at  Norborough.*  The  Protector 
influenM  roHed  mm  upon  his  children  for  the  direction  of  his 
^iid'^ren  In  oonit.  ISa  made  Bichard  a  privy  counsellor,  and  caused 
tiieoourt.  IiIqi  ^  \^  elected  member  of  parliament,  and  chancellor 
of  the  Universitj  of  Oxford.  His  son-in-law,  John  Claypole,  waa 
a  man  of  elegant  tastes,  and  like  Bichard,  was  on  friendly  terms 
with  a  great  many  Cavaliers.  After  the  marriage  of  his  two 
younger  daughters,  Mary  with  Lord  Palconberg,  and  Frances  witih 
Mr.  Bich,  grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  Cromwell  had  about 
Slim  four  young  and  wealthy  f  nnilies,  eager  to  enjoy  life,  and  to 
share  their  enjoyments  with  ail  who  came  near  them  in  rank  and 
fortune.  The  Protector  was  fond  of  social  amusements  and 
brilliant  assemblies  ;  he  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  took 
delight  in  surrounding  himself  with  musicians,  and  in  listening  to 
their  pertbrmances.  Under  the  direction  of  his  daujrhters,  there- 
fore, his  court  became  numerous  and  ^ay.  One  alone  of  them, 
the  widow  of  Ireton  and  the  \^'ife  of  Fleetwood,  was  a  zealous  and 
austere  Bepublioan,  and  took  but  little  part  in  their  festivities ; 

*  Vonter'i  Live«,VI.,ai-S«. 
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«lie  deplored  the  Tnonarchical  and  worldly  tendencies  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  hoiisehoUl  as  well  as  in  ihe  policy  of  the  Protector.* 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  domestic  prosperity,  family  afflio- 
iiioDS  fell  heavy  upon  Cromwell,  and  brought  forth,  in  every 
visitation,  the  tenderness  of  his  nature.  In  1643,  his  second  son, 
Oliver,  a  promising  youth,  had  been  kiUed  in  battle,  and,  Hiar«niiir 
■although  we  find  no  traoe  of  the  Mhei^s  sorrow  until 
"ten  years  afterwards,  when  a  new  affliction  called  up  the  bitter 
remembrance,  he  felt  it  poignantly.  Hearing  some  one  read 
i;he  passage  in  Fhilippians,  beginning  with  Hiese  words,  ''Not 
ihat  I  speak  in  respect  of  want,"  and  ending  with  these,  "  I 
^jan  do  all  things  through  Christ,  who  strengtheneth  me,* 
he  said,  "This  Scripture  did  once  save  my  life,  when  my 
eldest  son  *****  died;  which  went  to  my  heart, 
indeed  it  did.^f  In  1654,  he  lost  his  mother,  Elizabeth 
Stuart,  a  woman  of  p^eat  sense  and  virtue,  for  whom  he  never 
•<5ea9ed  to  entertain  and  manifest  tho  ntninst  respect.  Tn  1658, 
^eath  entered  his  house  with  unusual  severity.  Three  mouths 
After  her  marriap^e,  his  daught'Cr  Frances  lost  her  husband,  and 
she  became  a  widow  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen  ;  three  months 
later,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  Cromwell's  most  intimate  friend 
among  the  nobility,  and  who  had  served  him  with  true  devotion, 
died;  and,  ere  niany  weeks  had  passed,  ho  had  to  endure  the 
lieaviest  blow  of  all.  His  beloved  daughter.  Lady  Claypole,  had 
long  been  weak  and  invalid ;  and  he  had  sent  her  to  reside  at 
Hampton  Court,  for  the  benefit  of  country  air  and  complete 
'tranquillity.  Ending  her  illness  increase,  he  went  to  reside  mm 
tiimself,  t£at  he  might  watch  over  her  with  tender  and  DMthor 
Hoonstant  care.  Ste  possessed  great  and  peculiar  ^fiili^tu 
■attractions;  being  a  person  of  noble  and  delicate  sentl-  ci»ypoi«. 
ments,  of  an  elegant  and  cultivated  mind,  faithful  to  her  frJenda^ 
generous  to  her  enemies,  and  tenderly  attached  to  her  father,  of 
"whom  she  felt  at  once  proud  and  anxious,  and  who,  in  his  turn, 
rejoiced  greatly  in  her  deep  affection.  Unable  to  attend  to  any 
public  business  whatever,  Cromwell  watched  by  her  bedside 
-conf^tantly  for  the  last  fourteen  days  of  her  life,  and  had  need  of 
all  his  stilf-control  to  ^^Tidure  the  painful  impressions  which  her 
•cruel  sufi'erings  made  upon  his  mind.    What  took  place  when  they 

•  Guizofs  Cromwell,  443. 
t  All  the  biofrraphers  of  Cromwell  attribute  these  words  to  tlio  death  of  his  son  Oliveft 
But  Fmrttcr,  in  liis  Historical  Essays  (I.,  838), has  shown  that  the.v  allude  to  Robert,  nil 
•eldest  son.  ^v^l,)  died  in  ifiif),  at  thn  nt'o  of  19.    Cromwell  had  fiVO  80DS;  1,  Bolwrti 
H,  Oliver  2  S»  ILiciiard)  4,  kicury ;  6,  J  auieii,  wiiu  dicd^'uuug. 
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were  thus  done,  and  "what  was  the  subject  of  their  private 
conversation,  was  never  exposed  to  the  prolime  ears  of  strangers; 
yet  Clarendon,  Bulstrode,  Heath,  and  other  Eoyalist  writers,  have 
presumed  to  report  that  she  upbraided  her  &ther  with  his  crimes^ 
md  predicted  the  bloody  yengeanoe  which  would  &U  upon  his 
bouse.  This,  and  numberless  oth^  fictions  of  a  like  nature, 
invented  after  the  Bestoration,  should  now  be  consigned  to  tiieir 
natural  resting-place — oblivion. 

On  the  6th  of  August  Lady  CSaypole  died.    She  was  interred 
in  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel,  among  the  tombs  of  the  kings.* 

34.  The  Protector's  Sickness  and  Death.    The  Protector  soon 
followed  his  bt^loved  daughter.    His  health  had  been  very  uncertain 
of  late;  indeed,  his  course  of  life  never  had  been  fiivourable  to- 
health.    It  was,  as  he  himself  said,  "  a  burden  too  heavy  for  man.'* 
"Incessant  toil;  inconceivable  labour  of  head,  and  heart,  and 
hand;  toil,  peril,  and  sorrow  manifold,  continued  for  near  twenty 
years  now,  had  done  their  part;   those  robust  life-energies,  it 
afterwards  npjx'ared,  liad  been  gradually  eaten  out.^f  AVhen 
he  had  any  attack  of  illness,  which   prevented  his  attending 
to  business,  he  gitjw  impatient,  and  ordered  his  physicians  to  set 
him  right  ap:ain  at  any  cost.     When  Lady  Clayj)ole's  illness 
assumed  a  dant'*  i  ous  character,  he  was  suH'erinu;  from  an  attack 
of  the  gout;  uliile  giving  an  audience  to  the  J3uteh  ambassador, 
on  the  30th  of  July,  he  felt  so  unwell  that  h{^  suddenly  broke  oft 
the  interview.    After  the  death  of  his  daughter  he  made  an  etVort 
to  resume  his  labours ;  but  an  intermittent  fever  broke  out  with 
great  violence,  and  he  was  obhged  to  remain  in  bed.    About  the 
20th  of  August  the  fever  ceased,  and  he  resumed  his  former 
occupations;  but,  says  George  Fox,  the  Quaker,       met  him 
riding  into  Hampton  Court  park,  and  before  I  came  to  him  *  * 
I  saw  and  felt  a  waft  of  death  go  forth  against  him,  and  when  I 
came  to  him  he  looked  like  a  dead  man.''   In  a  day  or  two  the 
fever  had  greatly  increased ;  his  physicians  ordered  him  to  leave 
Hampton  Court  for  Whitehall  (24th  August),  and  from  that  day 
the  disease  and  danger  became  more  and  more  urgent.  He 
ceased  to  attend  to  public  business,  and  seemed  not  to  think  of  it. 
On  the  30th  of  August  a  mighty  storm  of  wind  filled  the  land 
with  dismay;  but  there  was  a  (Ceeper  cause  of  alarm  for  most 
men,  for  the  Protector  was  dying,  and  the  question  was — wHo 
was  to  follow  eldest  son,  Bichard,  was  an  idle  country 

*  Giiuot's  Cromwell,  44S.445 ;  Gwlyle,  III,  367  s  LitigMrd,  zL,  m* 
t  Cwlyle,  III.,  tf97.     X  Xnigbt's  F«»pw  Hfst.,  It.,  »«. 
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gentleman,  harmless,  but  somewhat  incapable.  Thurloe  put  the 
question  of  succession  to  the  dying  man,  who  directed  hun  to  a 
sealed  paper  placed  in  a  certain  spot  in  Hampton  Court.  But 
'  tiie  paper  could  not  he  £>und.  On  the  2Dd  of  September,  Thurloe 
fl^;ain  asked  him,  and  the  answer  was  said  to  be  Bichiuil.''  That 
xught  another  texrible  storm  fell  upon  the  land,  and  in  the  tumult 
of  the  winds  the  dying  Oliver  was  heard  uttering  a  prayer  for  his 
country*  On  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day — his  fortunaU  day — 
he  passed  away  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  Friday,  September  did,. 
1658. 


SEOTioy  m.— THE  AiS  AECHY.  1658-1660. 

35.  Brief  Protectorate  of  Richai'd  Cromwell.  Although  Richard 
Cromwell  succ^^eded  his  lather  in  the  Protectorate  without  the 
slightest  opposition,  it  soon  became  evident  that  ho  was  dulicient 
in  aU  the  qualities  essential  to  the  preservation  of  such  an 
authority  as  tiiat  which  had  now  devoWed  upon  him.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  no  experience ;  "  a  peasant  in  his  nature,  ut. 
yet  gentle  and  Tirtuous,**  and  he  "  became  not  greatness," 
because  he  was  indolent  and  irresolute.*   His  £ither  having  left 
no  wealth,  contrary  to  the  general  expectation,  he  soon  S>und 
himself  embarrassed;  for  the  payment  of  the  troops  was  con- 
siderably in  arrear,  and  as  he  was  a  total  stranger  to  them,  it  was 
not  likely  that  they  would  remain  quiet  with  such  a  cause  'for 
dissatisfaction.   The  officers,  headed  by  Pleetwood,  presented^to 
him  a  petition  for  such  organic  chanf^cs  in  the  constitution  « 
of  the  army,  as  would  have  deprived  him  of  all  ^'oiilrol  j^lirat 
over  it,  and  he  was  therefore  advised  by  Thurloe,  iSl.Joiin, 
Fiennes,  and  others,  to  throw  himself  upon  the  people,  and  rail  a 
parliament.    He  did  so  ;  and  a  new  parliament  met  on  the  27th  of 
January,  J  G59.     It  was  diderent  from  the  last  which  j^,^^^^ 
Oliver  had  called,  inasmuch  as  the  old  representative 
system  was  restored  ;  small  and  decayed  boroughs  again 
elected  burgesses,  and  commercial  towns,  such  as  Manchester, 
which  had  grown  into  importance,  were  depri?ed  of  their  members. 
The  Lords  were  summoned  as  in  the  prerious  parliament.  Every 
member  was  called  upon  to  take  the  oath  to  the  government* 
A  few  republicans  refused,  and  did  not  take  their  seats ;  Ludlow 
and  others  evaded  it,  and  diviaions  arising,  there  presentiy 

*  llimoiff  ofCbkodHutdhiiiiMi. 
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Ttx^n      appeared  three  distinct  parties  ;  the  Protectorists,  fonniug 

'*"*^  about  one  half  of  the  uieinbers;  the  Republicans,  who 
numbered  about  fifty,  Vane,  Haselngg,  Lambert,  LudloWs  -Bwd- 
shaw,  Scott,  and  Neyil,  being  among  tihem ;  and  the  Mod^ruteSf  at 
Ifeuterg^  Presliytenans  for  the  most- part,  hat  many  of  them  con- 
eealed  Cayaliers.  The  first  sulgeot  which  oaUed  forth  the  strength 
<i  these  different  parties  was  a  IhII  whioh,  nnder  the  pretext  of 
Tecognising  Bichard  Cromwell  fin*  the  rig^tfbl  suooessor  to  hia 

■&ther,  would  have  pledged  the  parliament  to  an  acquiescence  in 
the  existing  form  of  government.  The  Kepublicans  instantly  took 
the  alarm.  They  did  not  object  to  Richard  personally  ;  but  they 
took  up  the  revolution  at  the  point  at  which  Cromwell  had  stopped 
it  by  the  expulsion  of  the  A(mp,  and  asserted  that  parliament 

.alone  had  the  right  to  exercise  the  supreme  authority.*   The  bill 
was  passed  \\ath  some  small  modifications,  after  long  and  violent 
debates  (14th  February),  as  was  also  the  resolution  to  treat  the 
^     other  house"  as  a  house  of  parliartient  (18th  i\pri1>. 

So  far.  therefore,  the  Protector's  party  was  triumphant;  but 
there  was  another  power  which  had  yet  to  be  propitiated— the 
army — the  only  party  which  could  not  enter  into  a  compromise 
with  the  old  regime,  and  was,  therefore,  committed  irrevocably  to 
the  preservation  of  the  republic.  The  Presbyterians,  moreover, 
were  objects  of  suspicion  to  them  now,  as  they  formerly  were ; 
and  when  they  saw  that  the  new  Protector  was  about  to  replace 
the  republic  in  the  hands  of  these  men,  they  re-constituted  their 
councils,  and  resolved  upon  seizing  the  government.  Fleetwood, 
Lambert,  and  Desborough  were  at  the  head  of  this  movement ; 

-  and,  as  each  of  them  was  unable  to  usurp  the  government  himself 
they  united  to  place  power  in  the  hands  of  the  ultra  republkanBy 
The  army  whom  thojT  could  control.    They  drew  up  a  **himhk 

'^TumbiS*  repreieniaHon  and  petition/*  complaining  bitterly  of  the 
SnS^  contempt  into  whiim  **the  good  old  cause"  had  sunk,  and 
vtmim.  ^  ^Yie  tibreats  and  prosecutions  whidi  ilie  parliament  had 
instituted  against  the  patriots  who  had  served  their  country  so  well. 
The  Commons  reoeiYed  it  with  scorn  i  but  the  military  leaden 
were  not  to  be  put  down,  and  they  next  yoted  that  the  common 

•^use  was  in  danger,  that  the  command  of  the  army  should  be  put 
in  the  hands  of  officers  possessing  its  confidence,  fti^d  that  eveiy 
ofiicer  should  testify  his  approval  of  the  execution  of  Charlefl 
Stuart,  and  of  the  subsequent  proceedings,  or  resign  his  com- 

Jnission.   The  parliament  immediately  perceived  its  danger,  and 
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declared  tlie  Tnilitaiy  councils  illoj^al.  The  officers  considered  this 
motion  as  au  opeu  declaration  of  war:  they  instantly  met ;  and 
Desborouc^li,  in  their  name,  informed  Kichard  that  the  crisis  was 
at  last  come ;  the  parliament  must  be  dissolved,  either  by  the  civil 
authority,  or  by  the  power  of  the  sword.  He  might  make  his 
«]eotioik*  If  he  chose  the  first,  the  army  wotdd  provide  for  his 
^Dity  and  support ;  if  he  did  not^  they  wotdd  abandon  him  to 
his  fato.  Biehard  shrank  from  the  tesponsibility  which  they  thu^ 
faced  upon  him ;  hut  there  was  no  altematiTe»  and  he 
issued  an  ordinance,  dissolving  the  parliamrat  (April  ^^|j:;p^>^^^ 
22nd9 1659).  By  this  act  Bichjurd  dethroned  himself  ffnr,  ^^'^^ 
although  he  continued  to  reside  at  Whitehall,  he  was  ^^^""^^^ 
excluded  from  having  any  share  in  the  gOTemment,  and,  soon 
afterwards,  he  signed  his  resignation  in  form.  His  brother  Henry, 
the  deputy  of  Ireland,  though  possessed  of  considerable  vigour 
and  capacity,  also  resigned  hisoommand,  and  returned  to  Enj^land. 
He  retired  into  Cambridgeshire,  and  died  in  1674.  Biehard  fled 
to  the  continent  at  the  Eestoration,  to  escape  from  his  creditors ; 
and,  after  an  expatriation  of  almost  twenty  yean?,  returned  to 
England,  and  diet!  nt  Cheslumt  in  1713,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six. 

36.    Bestoratiou  and  Second  Expulsion  of  the  Rump.  The 
army  had  now  possession  of  supreme  authority,  but  it  had  no 
master-mind  to  direct  its  supremaey,  and  so  all  real  ^^overnment 
was  at  an  end.    In  this  emere:ency  the  oflicers  dt  t*  rniined  to 
recall  the  Long  Parliament,  as  it  existed  when  Cromwell  expelled 
it.     The  Presbyteriau  members  whom  Pride  had  expelled  in  i()48 
also  demanded  re-admiseion ;   but  as  they  were  Eoyalistsi,  and 
still  adhered  to  the  principles  which  formed  the  l^is  of  the 
Treaty  of  Newport,  they  were  refbsed  the  privilege.   The  members 
of  the  Rump,  therefore,  assembled  alone,  to  the  number  of 
■even^^ ;  the  Committee  of  Safety  and  tiie  Council  of  State  wei« 
reformed,  and  a  Declaration  establishing  the  former  republicaa 
government,  was  issued.   But  the  question  soon  arose — 
which  power  should  he  supreme,  the  civil,  or  the  military  ? 
The  parliament,  composea  of  energetic  men,  able  and  full  p<'w'7- 
of  conviction,  resolutely  asserted  its  claims^  and  compelled  or  uk™**^^ 
the  oflicers  to  receive  and  to  hold  their  commissions £rom  the  """^  * 
speaker;  and  they  proceeded  to  settle  the  government,  in  a  firm 
but  conciliatory  spirit.    The  uation  however,  had  no  confidence  in 
their  stability ;  while  they  themselves  were  debatin<]j  what  should 
be  the  ultimate  form  of  government,  the  various  political  clubs  ia 
Ijandon,  and  throughout  the  country,  were  disputing  the  same 
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subject,  so  that  parties  were  multiplying  everywhere,  and  dangers 
multiplied  with  them.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  Presby- 
tenauB,  excluded  from  power,  made  a  pecret  alliance  with  the 
General     Eoyftli^f'^,  uDtl  insurrectioDS  simultaneously  broke  out  in 

several  counties.  But  the  plans  of  these  conspirators 
were  betrayed ;  and  the  only  project  which  took  any  action  was 

that  of  Sir  Georjze  Booth,  who  raised  Cheshire  and  Lanca- 

Booth's  .       •  ..... 

^bethif  shire  in  the  expectation  of  being  joined  by  Charles  and 
the  Duke  of  York.  Lambc^rt,  however,  totally  defeated  his 
force  at  Winnington,  near  Nantwieh  (August  18th) ;  and  before 
the  end  of  the  month,  the  risin<]^s  were  suppressed  everywhere. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  Kichard  could  have  held  the  army  in 
due  subordination  to  the  ci\'il  authority,  and  the  parliament  have 
proceeded  in  its  duties  without  molestation,  the  country  would 
nave  gradually  settled  down  under  a  government  which  afforded 
security  for  the  variouB  interests  that  had  acquired  a  firm  footing 
daring  ten  years.*  But  the  Bepublicans  were  disunited;  tiie 
army  had  again  triumphed;  the  late  dissensions  between  it  and 
the  parliament  were  renewed;  and  there  was  no  prospect 
whatever  of  stability  or  settlement.  Hence  the  restoration  of 
^  Charles  became  a  fixed  idea  that  gradually  took  possession 
^estorattoB  of  tho  national  mind.  It  was,  therefore,  the  policy,  aa 
Sngedfo?  n^uch  as  the  duty,  of  the  officers  to  obey  the  civil  power 
they  had  set  up ;  but  they  felt  contempt  for  their  pretended 
masters,  and  were  resolved  upon  being  independent  and  supreme. 
The  Rump  voted  that  Lambert,  Desborough,  Fleetwood,  and  the 
chief  officers  should  be  dismissed;  whereupon  the  officers  expelled 
the  parliament  ((^rt ohr  r  23rd). 

37.  Diflferences  between  Monk  in  Scotland  and  the  Officers  in 
London.  The  council  of  olll ctrs  at  Wallingford  House  now 
established  a  military  government;  they  appointed  Fleetwood 
commander-in-chief,  and  Lambert,  major-general ;  they  annulled 
Ammtftry  ^  proceedings  lately  directed  against  thera  in  parlia- 
jojeramen*  mcut ;  they  published  a  vindication,  under  the  title  of 

Armys  Plea"  and  vested  the  provisional  government  in  a 
committee  of  safety.  They  next  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  restore 
Eichard,  whom  they  brought  from  Hampshire  to  London  for  the 
purpose;  but  his  supporters  were  outvoted,  and  he  retired  to 
Hampton  Court. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Monk,  who  had  been  courted  and 
'feared  by  both  parties,  began  to  play  his  own  game.  Ever  since 

*  luiight's  fop.  Hist.,  lY.,  223. 
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the  march  of  Cromwell  in  pursuit  of  Charles  to  Worcester,  he  had 
commaiided  in  Scotland,  where  he  appeared  to  have  no  j^^nk 
other  occupation  than  the  duties  of  his  place,  the  preserva-  f^i^Jf* 
tion  of  miiitary  discipline,  and  the  maintenance  of  order.  iSwdoi**** 
His  despatches  to  Cromwell  were  characteristic  of  the  roan ;  "^^^ 
shorty  dry,  and  uninteresting,  confined  entirely  to  matters  of 
business,  and  those  only  of  in£spensable  neoessily.  Impenetrable 
secrecy  was  bis  distiDctiye  qualification;  whatever  were  his 
opnions,  his  wishes,  or  his  designs,  he  kept  them  locked  up  within 
his  own  breast.  Hence,  all  parties  claimed  him  as  a  partisan, 
whereas  he  belonged  to  none.  He  had  fought  on  every  side ;  firsts 
Boyalist,  in  which  character  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Fairfax,  at 
the  battle  of  Kantwich ;  then  as  a  Bepubllcan ;  and,  lastly,  hi« 
as  aProtectorist.  As  a  natural  consequence,  he  was  always 
distrusted,  and,  especially,  ailer  the  fall  of  Bichard.  Cromwell 
termed  him  the  sly  fellow.^  To  undermine  his  influence,  Fleet- 
wood decreased  the  number  of  his  troops,  and  removed  many  of  his 
officers ;  for  they,  like  him,  had  no  great  sympathy  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  soldiers  in  London.  In  retaliation  for  those  affronts, 
he  dictfitpd  a  letter  to  Speaker  Lenthall,  complaining  of  the  recent 
procet'dmp^s  of  the  metropolitan  re<^iments,  just  at  the  time  of 
Booth's  insurrection  in  Clieshire,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
animating  the  insurgfenta,  and  embarrass in^]^  their  adversaries  ;  but 
on  the  very  day  on  which  he  purposed  submitting  the  letter  to  his 
officers  for  signature,  the  news  arrived  of  I^mbcrt's  victory,  and 
the  docimient  was  immediately  suppressed  (August 

As  soon,  however,  as  he  heard  of  the  expulsion  of  the  liump, 
and  of  the  superior  rank  conferred  on  Lambert,  he  deter- 
mined to  appear  openly  as  the  patron  of  the  vanqui^ed,  SSmSAm 
imder  the  ailunug,  but  ambiguous  title  of   asserter  of  oif%''^ 
•the  ancient  laws  and  liberties  of  the  countty."  With  this 
intention,  he  secured  the  Oastle  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  citadel  of 
Jjbiitli ;  he  occupied  Berwick,  and  began  to  levy  and  discipline  a 
numerous  force  of  cavalry.   At  Leith,  he  addressed  the  troops  and 
<Kfficer8,  and  told  them  that  the  army  in  England  had  broken  up 
parliament,  to  hinder  the  settlement  of  die  nation ;  that  they 
would  trouble  Scotland  next,  and  that  he  was  resolved  to  maintain 
the  authorily  of  the  parliament.   The  soldiers  approved  of  his 
object,  and  engaged  to  stand  by  him ;  and  they  sent  letters  to 
I^mbert,  Fleetwood,  and  Lenthall,  announcing  their  intentions. 

These  resolutions  produced  the  greatest  alarm  among  the  fiwj- 
stiona  in  London,  who,  atter  much  discussion,  finally  resolved  to 
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lend  a  deptitatioti  to  Monk  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  and,  if  tha^ 
failed^  to  proceed  to  a  trial  of  strength  in  bat  tle.  Lambert  was 
LMntoft    appoints  commanrlt  r  of  the  troops  in  the  north,  and  h» 

left  London  at  the  head  of  7,000  men.  Delay  was  as 
™  neccssaiy  to  Monk  as  expedition  was  desirable  to  his 
(Opponents  ;  be  receired  the  deputation  respectfully,  summoned  a 
council  of  his  officers,  and  a<;reed  to  send  three  commissioners  to 
London.  These  commissioners,  contrary  to  Monk's  instructions, 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Committee  of  Safety,  by  wbicb  the 
government  was  left  in  the  administration  of  a  council  of  ollicers  ; 
no  provision  was  made  for  the  rf^'all  of  the  parliament,  and 
Monk's  ovyn  appointment  of  oiiicers  was  to  be  revised.  lie, 
th(Teforo,  revised  to  ratify  this  treaty,  and  marched  to  Coldstream 
(December  Sth),  resolved  upon  advancing;  to  London. 

38.  Monk's  March  to  London.  In  the  meantime.  Monk  con- 
trived to  detain  Lambert  in  the  north  with  idle  negotiations.  To 
disguise  his  purpose  more  surely,  he  wTote  to  London,  and 
golemnly  assured  the  common  cooncil  and  others  that  his  sole 
ol:tject  was  to  relieve  parliament  from  military  oppression,  and  thai 
he  was,  above  all  things,  a  friend  to  liberty  and  the  oommonwealth* 
By  some  members  of  the  old  Council  of  State  he  was  proclaimed  a 
deliva^r;  in  the  city  the  cry  for  a  free  parliament  was  general;, 
the  citizens  declined  to  pay  taxes ;  the  fleet  nnder  Admiral  Lawson 
also  refused  to  obey  anj  other  authority  than  that  of  a  parlisynenti. 
and  the  Tarious  leaders,  dvil  and  i  i  i  1  tary,  were  fiercely  quarrelling. 

At  this  critical  moment  Whitelocke,  convinced  that  Monk 
SJK!^'''^  would  bring  in  Charles  without  terms  for  the  parliament 
to  restore  Or  the  country,  and  that  he  would  easily  delude  Haselrigg 
the  King.  ^j^^  ^^g^  ^1^^  parliament  men»  suggest^jd  to  Fleetwood 
that  since  the  return  of  Charles  seemed  unavoidable,  it  would  be 
pnidi  nt  for  him  and  the  officers  to  restore  that  prince  upon 
terms  which  would  be  favourable  to  that  eivil  and  religious  liberty 
for  which  ihey  had  so  lon^  contended.  Fleetwood,  it  appears, 
was  convinced  by  the  lawyci-  s  ars^uments,  and  was  upon  the  point 
of  sendinc;  A\  hitelocl\e  as  auiijassador  to  Charles,  when  Vane, 
Desborough,  and  Berry  came  into  the  room,  and  the  ])roject  was 
set  aside.    Two  days  after  this,  the  soldiers  revolted  afjainst 

Fleetwood  ;  they  assembled  in  front  of  Lenthall's  house 
IhinrdJ"  Strand,  and  saluted  him  as  their  commander-iu- 

ih/pirii*.  chief  ;  and  thus  the  RLiinp  was  again  triumphant  (24th 

December).  Monk  immediately  wrote  to  the  restored 
parliament^  promising  all  obedience  and  faithfulness,  on  \^iuch 
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they  voted  him  their  thanks,  niid  desired  him  to  come  up  to 
liOTidon.  During  thin,  lianiherl  lay  at  xsewcastle ;  but  Pairfax, 
who  \vm  in  corrospoiidtMice.  w  ilh  JMonk,  raised  the  Tlnyali.sts 
of  iot'ksliii'e,  iiud  suipri&Ld  the  oily  of  \ork  (January  Ist).  rt!Ji|u^d8^'"" 
On  the  very  same  day  Mojik  set  out  from  Coldstream.  ^|d^eil2^ 
When  he  reached  ^fewcastle  he  found  Lainbert^s  armj'  " ' 
disbanded ;  he  therefoie  advanced  to  York  unmolested,  where  he 
Joined  Faii&z ;  but  he  maintained  a  strict  reserve  as  to  his  future 
pUms,  and  while  the  Eoyalists  abroad  were  perplexed  bj  his 
movements,  the  Bepublicans  in  London  were  suspicious  of  them. 
At  Nottingham,  he  prevented  the  officers  from  signin"^  an  oath  of 
obedience  to  the  parliament ;  at  Leicester,  he  declared  that  the 
monarchy  could  not  he  restored ;  at  St.  Alban's,  he  wrote  to 
require  that  all  the  soldiers  of  the  English  army  in  or  about 
London  should  be  removed ;  and  the  next  day  (3rd  Pebruaiy)  he 
entered  the  capital,  and  took  ii])  his  residence  at  Whitehall. 

39.  Transactions  which  immediately  preceded  the  Restoration, 
llasrlrii^g  and  the  Kcpublicang  soon  had  tlieir  evrs  opened  to  the 
bluiidi  r  they  had  commiiti' I  in  sumiuooing  Munk  to  march  to 
London.  Tliat  general  insitvUd  that  the  expelled  Pre.-^byterians 
should  resuiiio  their  seats  in  parliament.  No  one  dare  i  o})}mse 
him;  for  was  nuu  complete  master  of  the  situatiuu.  lie 
had  secured  all  the  impurtant  posts  in  London  and  the 
neighbourhood ;  the  citixens  clamoured  for  the  restoration  of  the 
excluded  members,  and  numerous  addresses  came  up  fh>m  tiie 
counties  demanding  the  sanfe  thing.  On  tbe  21st  of  ^February, 
the  long-absent  members  returned;  tiie  Independents,  finding 
themselves  in  a  powerless  minoiitj,  witlidrew;  and  the  Fresb j- 
terians,  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  immediately  abolished  the  oath 
of  fidelity  to  government  without  a  king  and  without  a  House 
of  Lords ;  proclaimed  the  dissolution  of  the  Eump  pariiament, 
and  convoked  another,  to  be  composed  of  two  chambers,  according 
to  the  old  constitution.  Monk  was  made  commander-Tn- 
chief  ;  the  Covenant  was  again  to  be  promn1gat<^d ;  the  the'^"",; 
confession  of  faith  of  the  assembly  of  divines  was  ordered  jn^uSii'L"' 
to  be  adopted  ;  the  penai  laws  against  the  Oath(>lics,  w  hich  tinin 
Cromwell  had  rarely  put  in  force,  were  agam  to  be  called  '"•"'^ 
into  full  vigour. 

The  tendencies  of  some  of  the  members,  however,  towards 
moiiarcliy,  were  still  very  feebly  indicated.  Uncertainty  every- 
where prevailed,  whilst  the  man  who  had  the  power  of  the  sword 
was  well  known  to  have  no  fixed  principles  of  politics  or  religion^ 
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— was  more  inspiied  by  the  love  of  wealth,  than  excited 
intentioTis  by  any  daring  ambttioD,  and  would  only  declare  himself 
a  mynterj.       somQ  irrevocable  action,  when  he  had  made  up  hia  mind 
as  to  the  probable  success  and  permanency  of  king  or  commonwetdth* 
The  parliament  broke  up  on  the  16th  of  March;    writs  were 
immediately  issued  for  the  new  parliament,  to  meet  on  the  2dth  of 
April ;  and  then  Monk,  who  had  secretly  received  his  cousin,  Sir 
John  Grenville,  as  envoy  from  Charles,  intrusted  his  relative  with 
a  verbal  mps-^ap^o  to  tlie  prince.     He  imposed  no  contlitions,  but 
suLjfjjested  that  there  should  be  ti  general  amnesty  with 
condUioM  four  (>xee])tions ;  that  the  nossession  ol'coniisealed  lU'operty 
cbwrimto  should  uot  be  disturbed ;  and  that  there  should  be  ld)erty 
of  conscience.    This  messenger  was  received  by  Charles, 
at  Brussels,  as  an  aiigel  from  Heaven.    But  Ormond,  Hyde,  and 
Nicholas,  were  opf)Osed  to  the  })riuce*s  restoration  upon  even  these 
veiy  limited  condiiiuns,  and  foreseeing  the  reacjtion  which  was 
likely  to  take  place,  proposed  that  he  should  be  subject  only  to 
such  terms  as  the  new  parliament  might  impose.    Monk  appeared 
ready  to  agree  to  anything ;  but  at  this  juncture,  a  body  oi  envoys 
from  the  Presbyterians  presented  themselves,  and  ofTeied 
the  terms  which  had  been  proposed  to  Charles  I.  at  the 
**™  Isle  of  Wight.  The  latter  were,  however,  entirely  ignorant 
of  Monk's  communications  vidth  the  Boyalists ;  and  they  thought,, 
in  their  ignorance,  that  they  alone  had  the  power  to  restore 
Charles*    jFor  a  time  the  Boyalists  were  uncertain  as  to  how  U> 
TOOoeed,  for  Monk  would  not  commit  himself  by  any  expression. 
The  disclosure  of  his  opinions,  however,  was  becoming  daily  less 
necessary,  for  the  whole  country  was  growing  impatient  for  th» 
restoration,  and  even  such  old  servants  of  the  Commonwealth  as 
Broghill,  Thurloe,  and  Lenthall,  were  offering  to  Charles  their 
submission  and  advice. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  uncertainty,  Lambert  escaped  from  the 
Tower,  wl  era  he  had  been  imprisoned,  collected  a  few  trooj^s,  and 
raised  the  Jiepublican  standard.    But  his  men  deserted  hnn  at 
their  iirst  encounter  with  Monk's  troops  at  Daventry ; 
d«ft»ted*k  and  iliev  surrendered  him  to  the  hands  of  the  Royalists, 
who  conducted  him  back  to  the  Tower  ( April  22nd>. 
The  last  battle  of  the  Commonwealth  was  tluis  touglit  on  the  Held 
and  on  the  hustings  at  the  same  time;  and  on  the  25th,  the  new 
Meeting     Contention  Parliament  assembled.     A  few  of  the  old 
^^Jj^yp,  Repulilieans  were  returned;    some  who  were  elect<*d, 
thought  that  a  restoration  of  the  monarchy  could  be 
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elFected  without  tlip  loss  of  any  of  those  liberties  whicli  had  boon 
won  since  the  days  ul  Laud  and  Strali'ord;  but  the  greater  number 
were  men  who  were  either  inditferent,  or  hot-headed  RoyaUsts. 
It  was  impos:^ibh^  that,  amidst  siicli  a  eon f bet  of  passions  and 
prejudices,  of  old  liatreds  and  new  ambitions,  Prince  Charles 
should  be  forward  to  make  any  professions,  and  it  was  also 
fortunate  that  he  was  utterly  unscrupulous  with  regard  to  any 
professions  that  he  should  be  called  u^on  to  nuike.  He  was  too 
heartless  a  yoluptuary,  and  too  selfish  in  his  craving  for  ease  and 
pleasure,  to  care  anything  about  public  duty,  or  to  cherish  any 
affection  for  the  people  he  was  to  goyem;  and  being  secretly  a 
papist,  and  openly  a  scoffer,  it  mattered  little  to  him,  provided  he 
was  quiet,  how  Episcopalians,  IPresbyterians,  or  Independents, 
harassed  each  other.  Ten  peers  assembled  in  the  new  House  of 
Lords ;  and  the  Presbyterians  being  the  majority  in  the  lower 
house,  t^leeted  Sir  Harbottle  Grimston  their  speaker.  On  the  1st 
of  May,  Grenville  presented  to  t  he  two  houses  Charles's  letters, 
aecompani(  d  with  a  document  addressed  to  the  whole  nation — 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Declaration  of  Breda. 

40.  The  Restoration.  The  reading  of  these  letters,  as  well  as 
the  Declaration,  excited  the  loudest  acclamations  in  the  parliament, 
and  in  order  to  sijread  the  same  satisi'action  throughout 

•  •  The 

the  kin^^dom,  the  documents  were  ordered  to  be  published  ^cjMjWoa 
immediately.   The  Declaration  promised — 

T   A  general  amnesty,  without  any  exceptioiis  but  such'  as  should  afterwards 

be  made  by  parliament. 

2.  Liberty  of  conscience. 

3.  The  settlement  by  parliament  of  all  grants,  purchase^  and  alienations 

made  during^  the  Revolution. 

4.  Liquidation  of  the  arrears  of  the  army  under  General  ATonk,  and  retention 
of  the  officers  and  men  upon  the  same  pay  and  conditions  wliich  tliey  then 
enjoyed. 

The  tw  o  houses  then  voted,  that  by  the  ancient  and  i'uiulamental 
laws  of  the  realm,  the  government  was  and  ought  to  be  by  Iving, 
Lords,  and  Commons ;  they  invited  Charles  to  come  and  receive 
the  crowD  to  which  he  was  born,  and  they  made  liberal  grants  to 
him  and  his  two  brothers,  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester. 
Hale,  the  great  judge,  and  Frynne,  the  learned  lawyer,  called 

Xa  the  Coramons  to  pause  in  their  enthusiasm,  and  consider 
t  propositions  should  be  made  to  Charles,  before  the  destinies 
of  the  country  were  committed  to  his  guidance.  But  Monk 
strongly  opposed  them,  the  house  supported  him,  and  thus  was 
lost  the  mirest  opportunity  which  kad  yet  presented  itself  of 
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determining,  by  mutual  consent,  the  legal  riglits  of  the  crown,  and 
of  securing  from  future  encroachment  the  freedom  of  the  people. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  Charles  was  proclaimed  with  great  solemnity 
in  Palace>yard,  at  Whitehall^  and  at  Temple  Bar;  a  committee  of 
botii  houses  was  then  despatched  to  the  Hague,  to  invite  him  to 
return  and  take  possession  of  the  goyernment ;  and  the  fleet  under 
Montague  sailed  to  the  Bay  of  SchoTeling,  to  take  him  on 
■diaries  board.  On  tiie  261^  he  landed  at  Dover,  where  Monk, 
•(  DoTtf.  ^  ^£     nobilitf  and  gentry  from  the  neighbouring 

counties,  receiYed  him,  and  conducted  him  in  triumphant  procession 
.to  London.  At  Blackheath  he  was  received  by  Uie  terrible  army 
Hof  the  Commonwealth,  30,000  strong;  but  the  royal  cavalcade 
passed  on  in  safety ;  for  the  old  discipline,  against  which  no  enemy 
had  ever  been  able  to  prevail  in  the  battle-field,  was  still  supreme.* 
On  the  29th,  his  own  birthday,  the  King  entered  London, 
•ntrance  strects  Were  strewed  with  flowers,  tapestry  hung  from 
London.  the  houses,  the  fountains  Rpouted  wine;  the  lord  major 
and  corporation  came  out  in  their  civic  drosses,  and  amid.-^t  huzzas, 
brayin^r  of  truinpets  and  shouts  of  delirious  joy,  the  restored 
moDnrffi  passed  to  Whitehall.  Englishmen  thus  rejoiced  that  the 
govern  I iH'nt  was  at  lei^ijlh  established,  as  they  fondly  imagined,  on 
the  basis  of  their  ancient  constitution,  and  they  looked  forward  to 
a  reign  of  peace  and  security,  ot  iii>erty  and  religion. 

*  Knisht's  Vop*  Hilt.,  IV.»  SM. 
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dffAPTEB  IV.    HISTORY  OF  THE  PBOPLB,  BtTBINQ 

THE  FIRST  STUAKT  PERIOD  AND  THE  ERA  OF 
THE  COMMONWEALTH.  1603-1660. 

Seotiok  L— PEOGRES;^  OE  THE  NATION'. 
1.  Influence  of  the  Civil  War.  The  nafcional  progress,  which 


long  and  yigoroua  administration  of  EliEabeth,  was  not  arrested 
^  the  troubles  which  ensued  in  the  reign  of  Charles.   The  CiTil 
War  was  too  limited  in  time,  and  the  proportion  of  the  population 
engaged  in  it  too  small,  to  impede  the  general  advancement.  Tha 
land  was  tilled ;  manufat^tures  went  on ;  the  jud«^es  went  their 
drouits  regularly ;   and  although  business  suffered  ir) 
London,  yvt  even  there,  public  order  was  strictly  main-  war 
toined.    The  distractions  bore  harder  upon  the  country  materiaUr 
gentlemen  than  upon  the  tradesmen,  every  manor  house  ndtiotni 
being  liable  to  attacJi  by  one  or  other  of  the  belligerenfM. 
The  iocid  oriranisation  of  the  eountry,  in  .short,  was  disturbed,  but 
not  destroyed  ;   and  the  parliamentary  h  aders  kept  tlie  people 
under  a  strict  rule.      The  creneml  circulation  of  money  was 
increased  by  the  war,  and  an  impulse  wiis  given  to  productiu-i,  by 
the  iiiereascd  eousumptiun.    The  double  taxatiori  to  which  the 
people  subiuiiteti,  avid  which  they  were  able  to  bear,  shows  that 
the  national  riches  had  considerably  augmented.     Besides  the 
foluntary  eontributtons  of  money,  plate,  horsesi  arms,  victuals, 
and  warlike  stores,  the  monthly  assessment  imposed  by  the 
parliament  produced,  from  1640  to  1651f,  not  less  than  Pariiamm. 
£82,172,321,  a  larger  revenue  than  had  ever  been  collected  J^Lnnru.* 
in  England  irom  tul  sources  during  previous  years*  The 
aaEtttse,  a  new  duty  upon  ale  and  wine,  tobacco,  groceries,  and  even 
provisions,  produced  .£500,000  a  year ;  tonnage  and  poundage 
yielded  as  much;  the  coal  tax  brought  in  ^£50,000  a  year;  tha 
post  office  about  .£10,000  ;  and  the  weekly  meal  ^100,000.  Fronl- 
all  these  additional  sources  of  revenue,  and  from  the  sale  of  the 
crown  and  church  lands,  the  sequestration  of  delincpients'  and 
maliguants'  estat^^s,  and  the  feudal  revenues,  the  rfvolutionary 


government  drew,  it  is  estimated,  above  ^4,4UU,UUM  per  anuuiii.'^ 


had  received  such  new 
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Yet,  notwithstanding  this  exorbitant  taxation,  irniTost  was 
lower  and  tlie  price  of  land  hipluT  after  the  war,  than  they  were 
bcl'ure  ;  the  former  having  fallen  from  10  per  cent,  under 
Elizabeth,  to  (>  under  the  Commonwealth ;  and  the  latter  having 
risen  from  twehe  jeara'  purchase  in  1621,  to  sixteen  years' 
purchase  iu  IGGG. 

The  practice  of  banking  was  another  result  of  the  civil  war. 
Commence-  loHucrly,  mcrcliauts  had  kept  their  cash  in  the  Eojal 
jS^^kinV'"'  Mint  or  the  Tower;  but  Charles  I.  forcibly  seized 
^00,000  thus  lodged  in  these  places,  before  the  Long 
Parliament  met.  This  caused  the  traders  to  deposit  their  pkte 
and  money  with  the  goldsmiths,  who  paid  interest  on  the  deposits, 
and  gave  receipts  for  them,  which  were  calculated  as  money,  like 
bank  notes.  Country  gentlemen  also  remitted  their  rents  to 
town  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
London  goldsmiths  were  able  to  advance  Cromwell  loans  on  the 
revenue,  and  to  afford  that  accommodation  to  the  government  which 
is  now  given  by  the  Bank  of  England.  But  there  were  no 
regular  banking  estabtifihments  as  yet,  like  those  which  already 
existed  at  Amsterdam,  and  in  It^ly. 

2.  Increase  of  Population  and  Growth  of  Towns.  The  population 
increased  more  during  the  first  forty  years  of  this  period  than  it 
did  during  tlie  sam^  Tiumber  of  years  at  the  close  of  the  previous 
one.  The  authority  lor  this  statement  is  containf  d  in  the  books 
of  llie  hearth  tax,  w  hicli  sliow  that  at  the  liestoration  there  were 
Tiot  less  than  six  and  a  half  millions  of  inhabitants  in  EnLi:;land.  Of 
the  towns,  London  increased  more  rapidly  than  any  other,  both  in 
extent  and  population,  notwithstanding  the  proclamations  which 
were  issued  against  the  erection  of  new  houses,  the  resort  of 
strangers,  and  the  residence  of  the  nobilty  therein.  Among  the 
country  towns,  Plymouth,  Poole,  Lynne,  and  Devonport  were 
rising  into  notice ;  Birmingham,  then  called  Bremicham,  swarmed 
with  inhabitants,  and  echoed  with  the  noise  of  anvils ;  HalLCax, 
which  in  1566  had  only  520  householders  "  that  kept  £res  and 
answered  the  vicar,"*  now  contained  12,000  inhabitant ;  Sheffield 
was  remarkable  for  blacksmiths ;  Manchester  surpassed  all  towns 
tiiereabout  in  building,  populousness,  woollen  manufacture,  markelr- 
place,  and  church ;  but  Huddersfield,  Brad&rd,  Bolton,  Ashton,  and 
other  large  towns  of  the  present  day,  were  beneath  notice.  New- 
castle was  the  glory  of  all  the  towns  in  the  north ;  but  the  manners 
of  the  borderers  and  people  around  were  rude  and  barbarous.* 

*  Cttndfln'a  Britannia*  quoted  in  Fiok  Hist.,  III.,  Sm^IsS. 
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3.  Commercial  Progress.  The  cnmmfrcial  procrress  of  Eno:land, 
however,  (I'd  not  fulfil  the  high  promise  which  it  had  given  during 
the  reigu  of  Elizabeth,  owinpf,  in  some  measure,  to  the  rivalry  of 
the  Dutch,  the  wars  w  ith  Spain  and  Portugal  duriiiix  the  Common- 
wealth, the  mischiefs  which  monopolies  produced,  and,  no  doubt, 
the  political  troubles  of  the  country,  and  the  w  ar  w  hich  followed. 

Dutch,  by  their  skil].  industry,  and  conimercial  enterprise, 
monopolised  the  whole  carrying  trade  of  Europe.   They  The  Dutch 
iransported  the  produce  of  Turkey,  the  East  and  West  JheTtS!? 
Indies,  and  of  southern  Europe,  to  the  Baltic,  and  ^'"^ 
returned  thence  with  com,  which  they  stored  in  Amsterdam  tiU 
reasons  of  dearth  in  the  countries  of  western  Europe  offered  them 
.good  profits.    They  had  possession  of  the  most  productive  fisheries, 
also,  even  those  on  the  British  coast ;  they  had  the  English  foreign 
trade  all  to  themselyes ;  so  that  where  they  sent  out  a  thousand 
«hip8,  Englishmen  seldom  sent  out  a  hundred,  frequently  not  one. 

NeYertheloss,  this  era  was  an  important  one  for  trading  companies. 
The  East  India  Company  traded  to  Persia,  India,  and  Pru^r.-*t«f 
Arabia,  from  which  it  ini[)orled  spiecs,  cotton,  silks,  rice,  Kidu'^* 
perfumes,  rich  woods,  and  precious  stones.    But  its  alhiirs  Company, 
were  in  a  d(»])ressed  state  for  a  long  time.     Captain  Lancaster, 
whom  the  company  had  sent  out  in  lOul,  iu  cliar'j;e  of  its  first 
adventui'e,  reappeared  in  the  Downs,  September  iith,  1GU3,  with 
the  two  largest  of  his  four  ships  laden  with  pepper.    No  immediate 
4idvantages,  however,  resulted  from  this  voyage;  but  in  March, 
1604,  Sir  Hugh  Middleton  took  out  the  same  four  ships,  and 
Tetumed  in  1606,  with  three  of  them  laden  with  valuable  cargoes. 
Still  the  profits  were  not  equal  to  the  large  outlay  required  for  such 
long  voyages,  and  the  mortality  among  the  crews  was  so  great,  tiiat 
most  of  the  members  of  the  company  declined  to  make  any  fiirther 
adventures.   In  1607,  a  new  company  was  formed,  who,  in  1611, 
were  re^^arded  hy  the  arrival  of  such  a  valuable  cargo  in  the 
expedition  under  David  Middleton,  that  they  resJised  211  percent. 
Other  voyages  followed,  some  disastrous,  and  some  profitable,  until, 
in  1014,  the  company  sent  out  a  fleet  of  four  ships  under  Captain 
Downton,  which  was  followed  next  year  by  another  small  fleet, 
aiifl  the  despatch  of  Sir  Thomas  Koe  as  ambassador  to  the  Great 
Mogul,  \\  ho  <j:avt'  them  permission  to  establish  a  factory  at  Surat. 
Other  factories  were  establislied  atier  this  in  Japan,  Java,  Sumatra, 
Malacca,  and  other  places,  so  that  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch  took 
alarm,  and  disputes  arose.    The  Dutch  ])roposed  that  the  English 
<jompaiiy  isliouiii  jum  Ihuirs  to  out/  un  the  trade  jointiy,  and 
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expel  the  Portuguese ;  but  ihie  proposition  was  v^eoted,  althou^ 
a  treaty  was  oODduded  at  Loudon  (1619),  by  which  tiie  trade  of 
the  two  companies  should  be  carried  on  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  Couneil  of  Defence^  formed  of  members  of  both*  The  treaty  was 

to  continue  twenty  years,  but  did  Dot  last  half  as  many  months ; 
for  in  the  following  December  the  Dutch  governor-general  sud- 
denly  attacked  the  English  settlements  on  the  islands  of  Lantora 
MH^satreof  Pulo  Eoon,  and  in  February,  1G23,  the  Dutch  maa- 
▲mtK»jr»«.  sacred  some  English  and  Japanese  in  Amboyna,  on  the 
pretence  that  they  had  conspired  to  drive  them  from  the  island, 
and  rub  tlu  m  of  the  spice  trade.  This  horrible  transaction  was 
followed  by  a  long  course  of  hof^tilitfes,  the  effects  of  which  were 
80  disa.stn.Mis  that  although  the  roiiipanv  ca|)tiired  the  Island  of 
Ormiis,  in  tlio  Persian  Gu'W  from  tho  Portuguese,  they  seriously 
thought  of  selling  their  sttn-k,  and  retiring  from  the  traue  (1()25). 
But  ifi  1^4^^  a  new  stock  was  subscribed;  a  seUlement  was  made 
at  Madras,  and  in  l(k>l  the  company  took  possession  of  St» 
Helena  aft^r  its  abaiidonuient  by  the  Dutch.  Tiu'se  circumstances, 
however,  iiuproved  its  situation  so  little,  that  it  was  again  uii  Uie 
ver<j:e  of  ruLtk  ,  and  its  [)riviie«^fs  were  violated  by  a  regular  system 
of  free  trade  to  India,  until  Cruiuwcll  granted  the  company  a  new 
charter  (1G57),  which  enabU'd  it  to  carry  on  the  trade  with  spirit 
and  success  until  the  Bestoration.* 

Another  trading  corporation  which  flourished  during  this  period 
Tb« Turk*;  Turkey  Company,  whose  exports  were  English 

comimnf.  (joths  aud  ludlau  spices,  indigo  and  cuieoes,  and  imports, 
raw  silk,  cotton,  drugs,  dried  fruit,  and  oil.  A  third  company  waa 
^  the  "  Ancient  Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers,^  who 
J^?**  supplied  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  and  severa]  towns  in  the 
tw«n.  Netherlands,  with  English  doth,  and  imported  tapeatri^, 
diaper,  cambrics  Hollands,  lawns,  hops,  madder,  wines,  and  other 
commodities.  The  "  Eastland,"  or  "  Muscovy  Company,"  chiefly 
exported  cloth  and  minerals,  and  brought,  in  return,  hemp,  pitch» 
rosin,  hides,  furs,  metala,  timber,  and  grain.  Beaides  tiiieae 
public  companies,  tliore  were  many  private  associations  and 
individual  adventurers  trading  to  Italy,  Barbary,  Guinea,  and  the 
colonies. 

4.   Growth  of  Colonization,  Although  the  attempts  to  establish 
colonies  in  the  new  world  were  so  unsuccessful  durji  Li:  the  n  iixn  of 
Elizabeth,  iho  merchants  of  Loudon  and  Bristol  persevered  m  the 
trade  which  had  been  opened  w  ith  tlie  territory  around  Virginia^ 
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especially  after  the  year  1602,  when  Captain  GosnoH  ^^^^ 
made  the  first  direct  voyage  to  those  parts,  without  ^S^^^ 
eailinw  round  about  the  West  Indites,  and  through  the 
Gull"  of  Plorida,  as  had  been  the  custom  of  previous  navip^atorB. 
The  favourable  accounts  which  he  gave  of  the  country,  since  called 
ICassachiiflsetiSy  indooed  o^ers  to  go  out;  and,  in  1606,  James 
chartered  two  companies,  the  first  <»Ued  The  London  Adventureii% 
9r  Sou^  Virgima  Oonypany,  who  were  authorised  to  plant  all  tiie 
Ameiieaxi  coast  between  34°  and  4V  north  latitude ;  the  second^ 
called  Th4  Plymouth  Adventurers,  1  o  \v  horn  was  assigned  the  ter* 
ritory  for  four  degrees  north  of  the  above*    In  the  same  year  thd 
London  Company  sent  ouf  Captain  Newport^  with  105  men,  who 
founded  James  Town,  on  the  river  Powhatan,  which  they  Foimda- 
called  James  River.    The  settlers  soon  became  involved 
in  dissensions  among  themselves  and  with  the  natives,  and  " 
they  were  so  exposed  to  disease  and  famine,  that,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  able  conduct  of  Captain  Hmitli,  tlio  colony  would  un» 
doubtedly  have  perislu'd.    As  it  wn<,  tlie  numbers  were  S(»on 
reduced  to  forty.     l  lie  men  who  had  eorne  out  witli  h'm  -ind 
Newport  were  ehii^fly  <r«Mitleiiien,  and  others  unaccuijlinii*  «i  to 
work  ;  he,  therefore,  wruie  to  the  couipaiiy  at  home  to  send  out 
workmen  and  agricultural  labourers,  and  in  the  meantime  he 
taught  the  gentlemen  how  to  use  the  axe  and  the  spade.    In  1609 
a  fresh  bodj^  of  emigrants  arrrived,  and  Smith,  disabled  hy  an 
accident,  retiimed  to  England.    In  the  following  year,  Lord 
Delaware,  appointed  governor  of  Virginia  by  James,  landed  with 
ft  fresh  body ;  and  he  was  followed,  in  1611 ,  hy  a  third  band  of 
settlers,  under  Sir  Thomas  Gutes.   A  distribution  of  laud  to  each 
emigrant,  as  his  private  property,  gave  a  n«  w  stimulus  to  industry; 
the  colony  prospered ;  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  immediate  nei^b* 
bourhood  submitted,  through  the  influence  of  Pocahontas, 
the  daughter  of  Powhatan,  th  '  chief  sach' m  of  those  ih^indBm** 
parts.    This  maiden  appears  to  have  cherished  a  love  for 
the  strange  Palefaces.  8he  had  formerly  saved  Smith  from  torture, 
when  he  had  been  captured  by  the  Indians  ;  she  now  marred  an 
Englishman  in  the  colony,  came  to  EnLrlaiid  and  v.  -t^  baptist  d,  and 
died  on  her  voyage  home.    She  left  a  son,  from  whom  are  sprung 
some  of  the  leading  families  in  Virginia.    After  tliis,  the  colony 
went  on  increasing;  and  thon^h  they  had  many  disappointinents, 
and.  071  one  occasion,  the  inhabitants  of  most  of  the  settlements  were 
massacred  by  the  lutiians,  the  adventurers  found  Ihe  speculation 
profitable,  and  they  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  out  enemies  and 
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Trench  and  nvalfl.  TheiT  temtory  was  invaded  the  Frencli,  who^ 
J^i^m  in  1608»  had  settled  in  Canada,  and  now  crossed  the  St« 
America.  Lftwrence,  and  planted  colonies  in  Acadia  (Nova  Scotia), 
and  the  country  now  called  New  England  ;  and  by  the  Dutch,  who 
bad  l)uilt  the  town  of  New  AmBterdara  (New  York),  and  the  port 
of  Orange  (Albany),  in  what  they  called  the  country  of  New 
Netherlands*  But  both  were  dislodged  in  1618,  though  the 
Dutch  returned,  and  eventually  made  good  their  position. 

The  chief  production  of  the  colony  of  Virginia  was  tobacco,  the 
cultivation  of  which  was  introduced  from  the  West  Indies  in  1616, 
and  led  to  tlie  institution  of  slave  labour.  At  lirst.  the  colony  was 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  company  in  London,  subject, 
however,  to  the  crown  ;  but,  in  1021,  James  granted  the  colonists  a 
representative  constitution.  Charles  made  several  oOier  alterations 
in  the  cumpany's  charter;  he  also  granted  the  colonists  many  new 
privileges,  which  caused  them  to  remain  faithful  to  the  royal  cause 
throughout  the  civil  war. 

The  northern  colony  of  Vircfinia,  to  which  Prince  Charles  gave 
Tk«  1  ^^^'^  name  of  New  England,  in  1G14,  when  Captain  Smith 
5n5SS*'  showed  him  a  map  of  the  country,  and  gave  him  very 
Virginia,  gjo^^g  acoounts  of  its  scenery  and  riches,  did  not  make 
much  progress,  until  the  Brownists,  or  Independents,  began  to  go 
out  in  search  of  a  land  where  they  might  enjoy  liberty  of 
iDonscience,  and  be  free  from  the  persecution  of  the  great  and  the 
ridicule  of  the  licentious.  The  first  band  went  out  in  1620,  in  two 
vessels,  called  the  Speedwell  and  the  Mayflower,  and  consisted  of 
ThePiiffTim  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons,  who  set  saQ 
Jfuid  New  from  Delfb-Haren,  on  the  22nd  of  July,  after  having 
Plymouth,  received  the  benedictions  and  prayers  of  their  pastor, 
John  Bobinson.  After  a  long  and  stormy  voyage,  they  reached 
Massachussets  Bay  in  November,  and,  out  of  respect  to  the 
f'ompanY  in  whose  territory  they  landed,  they  named  their 
settlement  New  Plymouth.  They  were  not  incorporated  by  royal 
charter,  and,  being  a  feeble  coTnmunity,  they  found  it  advisable  to 
andMaasa-  thcmselTes  to  the  folnny  of  Massac-hussets,  which 
-chosMts.  other  nieml)ers  of  their  p*  i-^nasion  established  under  a 
royal  charter,  in  1629.  The  intolerant  policv  of  Laud  continually 
added  to  their  numbers;  and,  in  nddition  to  the  town  of  S:i!*»Tn,  the 
building  of  which  was  be^un  \ii  i\ie  above  year,  the  ioundiitions  of 
Boston,  Charlestown,  Dorchester,  Koxborough,  and  other  towns, 
were  laid.  In  each  of  these  places  a  church,  after  the  model  of  the 
i?uritan  Others,  was  established ;  none  but  members  of  the  church 
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were  admitted  as  freemen,  and  a  representative  government  was 
constituted,  in  which  all  fireemen  had  the  right  of  election.  John 
Winthrop  was  the  first  governor,  and  after  him  the  moat  distin- 
giiished  was  Sir  Harry  Vane  (1G36),  in  whose  time  a  fierce  roh'gious 
controversy  broke  out,  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  other 
colonies  by  those  whom  the  cliurch  expelled.  Thus  arose 
Providence,  Ehode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  Maine, 
and  other  isettleinents  ;  the  foundinp^  of  which  led  to  murderous 
wars  with  the  natives,  and  to  disputes  with  the  Dutch,  at 
Manhattan,  or  New  Amsterdam.  But  the  strong,  earnest  .spirit 
of  the  eolonists  overcame  all  obstacles  ;  about  H>4(),  they  Ix^c^an  to 
export  curu  to  the  West  Indies,  to  extmul  the  tisheries,  and  to 
open  an  active  commerce  with  England,  which  the  Long  Parliament 
greatly  encouraged  by  exempting  their  trade  from  the  burden  of 
customs  upon  imports  and  exports  to  the  mother  country. 

Besides  ihese  colonies,  there  were  established,  during  the  same 
period,  settlements  in  the  West  Indies  and  other  islands ;  WMtTndiui 
m  Barbadoes  (1623);  Jamaica  (1625) ;  and  the  Bermudas  -e"!*™"***- 
(1612).  Colonies  were  also  founded  in  South  Vii^inia,  as  the  two 
Carolinas,  planted  by  Lord  Arundel  and  others,  in  1629;  and 
Maryland,  planted  by  Lord  Baltimore,  in  1632.  These  latter 
isolonists  were  Koman  Catholics,  and  the  settlements,  like  those  in 
New  England,  became  the  refuge  of  men  who  were  driven  from 
Ungland  by  relictions  persecution.* 

5.  Manufactures.  Many  improvements  were  made,  during;  this 
period,  in  the  art  of  dying  wool,  in  consequence  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Dutch  and  Flemish  work  men  in  Ijondon,  ThawooUeii 
Norfolk,  and  other  places  ;  and  the  \\  caving  trade  made  "^nafiMJuw. 
great  advances,  so  that  after  the  Eestoration,  English  cloths  were 
ec[ual  to  the  finest  broadcloths  of  the  continent. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  period,  the  cotton  manufacture  was 
planted  in  tilie  kingdom,  cotton  wool  being  imported  from  the 
JjeTant,  and  used  Sb  Manchester,  in  the  production  of  couon 
mixed  goods,  fabrics  of  which  lie  warp  was  composed 
of  linen,  and  the  weft  of  cotton.  The  cottons  and  cotton  yelyets 
mentioned  before  this  date  were  really  composed  of  sheep's  wool. 
Manchester  was  the  chief  seat  of  tiiis  new  manu&cture. 

The  silk  manufacture  attracted  great  attention;  and  active 
exertions  were  made  for  establishing  it  firmly  in  England.  In 
1608,  James  L  gare  an  impetus  to  it  by  encouraging  the  growth 
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Hi*  silk  ^  mulbeiTy  trees,  10,000  plants  being  sent  to  esuAt 
count  y.  l\Iost  of  the  old  mulberry  trees  notr,  or  till  latel^^ 
standing  in  England,  including  Shakspere's  &mous  mulberry,  in 
his  garden  at  Stratford,  are  supposed  to  have  been  planted  at  thi» 
time.  But  the  breeding  of  wonns  did  not  succeed ;  the  nuuiQ<^ 
fecture,  however,  made  great  progress,  and  in  1661,  the  company 
of  silk  throwsters  in  the  metropolis  employed  about  40,00i> 
workp^'oplo. 

The  iron  manufacture  made  considerable  progress  during  this 
^^^^^^  period,  in  consequence  of  the  application  of  coal  to  the 
proces3  of  smelt' n<^ — the  invention  of  various  macliine.'i 
for  punipinu:  water  out  of  uiines  renderifis^  that  fuel  cheaper.  Coal 
was  also  used  for  other  nianufacturniij;  pLir[)0sefl ;  and  as  the  tmdo^ 
in  it  thus  increased,  a  company  was  funned  in  1637,  to  whom 
Charles  I.  gave  the  monopoly  of  buying  all  coal  exported  from 
Newcastle  and  the  adjoining  districts. 

Of  other  arts,  we  may  mention  that  aluni  was  first  made  about 
1603,  and  pocket  watches  began  to  be  made  in  1658.  England 
became  famous  for  its  ordnance,  which  were  chiefly  manufactured 
in  Dean  Forest ;  glassraaking  became  one  of  the  home  manu&o- 
toes,  and  shipbuilding  was  greatly  improved,  in  consequence  of  ih& 
long  Indian  yoyages  requiring  larger  and  more  durable  vessels.'i' 

6.  Travelling  and  means  of  commmiication.    The  progress  of 
the  nation  in  prosperity  and  national  industry  is  fttrther  indicated 
by  the  introduction  of  various  improvements  in  the  means  of 
transit  and  communication.   In  1625,  hackner-coadies 

Introduction         j  •     ^    j.  •     t      j  j  i 

of  hacknej.  made  their  hrst  appearance  m  London,  and  became  sa 
fashionable  that,  ten  years  afterwards,  the  government 
took  alarm  at  their  general  use,  and  endeavoured  to  diminish  their 
number,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  a  nuisanoe  to  the  nobility*^ 
.ndsedan  1634,  Sedan  chairs  came  in  fashion,  and  were  patronised 
chairs.  pQy.||  patent,  because  they  protected  the  subject  from 

the  danger  to  winch  he  was  exposed  by  the  crowded  state  of  tha 
streets,  and  the  nndtitude  of  hacknev-coaches  ! 

But  a  nion^  important  novelty  was  the  establi'^hmoot  of  a 
^  ^  reG:u]ar  system  of  internal  posts,  in  1635,  .lames  I.  had 
thc^gPBtege  established  the  hrst  post-ofBce,  for  the  accommodation  of 
English  merchants,  in  their  transactions  with  the  con- 
tinental marts ;  but  it  was  not  before  the  above  year  that  the 
home  post-office  was  established.  Its  first  object  was  to  iiiaintain 
a  communication  between  London  and  Edinburgh.    The  journey 

*  Plot.  Hist.,  IIm  8ft9. 
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l)etween  these  two  cities  occupied  three  days,  and  the  post  ran 
night  and  day.  Letters  were  delivered  at  the  intermediate  towns 
en  roaU ;  then  bv-pobts  were  establi8lu;d,  branching  oii' from  the 
main  line,  ;iad  running,  at  iirst  to  Lincoln,  Hull,  Cliester  and 
Holyhead,  Exeter  and  Plymouth,  and  gradually  extending  to  the 
whole  realm. 


Section  H.   GENEEAL  LIFE  A2S'D  MAJS'^^EES. 

7.  Costumes.  The  style  of  dress  during  this  period  was  very 
changeable.  In  the  reign  of  James  i.  gentlemen  continued  to 
wear  the  steepl  e-crowned  hat,  richly  adorned  with  feathers, 
or  a  jewelled  hat-band;  the  ruff  was  changed  for  a  neck-  «eii*iMii«». 
hand  of  satin,  called  a  jnccudilj*  the  jackets,  or  doublets,  were 
short,  stiff,  and  promsely  ornamented  with  slashings  and 
embroidery;  and  they  had  false  hanging  sleeves,  like  those  of 
a  modern  hussar.  The  hose  were  of  an  immense  width,  and,  in 
shape,  IHe  balloons;  silk  and  thread  stockings  were  generally 
worn  by  the  gentry.  The  extravagance  and  costliness  which  had 
marked  the  attire  of  the  courtiers  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
were  largely  inenvi^od  by  her  successor;  and  Taylor,  the  water 
poet,  tells  us  that  the  nobleman  wore 

 a  farm  in  shoe-strings  edged  with  goldy 

And  spanr^led  garters  worth  a  copyhold  ; 

A  hose  and  double  which  a  lordship  cost ; 

A  gaudy  cloak  tisree  manors'  price  almost; 

A  beaver  band  and  feather  for  the  head 

Prized  at  the  church's  tithe — the  poor  man's  bread. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  unsightly  costumes  of  his  father's 
court  were  fitogether  set  aside,  and  a  style  of  dress  exceedingly 
graceful  was  adopted.    This  fashion  has  been  called  after  Vandyke, 

whose  iimnrrons  paintings  have  made  it  familiar  ;  its  chief  features 
were,  a  low-crowned  Flemish  hat,  a  peaked  beard  and  moustache, 
and  lowvlocks,  wide  trunkj^  and  hose,  wider  boots,  a  gorgeous 
sash,  a  sword  and  belt,  and  a  splendid  doublet,  with  a  collar  of 
fine  lace  turnfMl  over  the  shoulders.  The  Puritans  adopted  the 
same  general  lurm  of  dress,  but  the  materials  were  of  a  sombre 
colour  and  cx)ar8e  texture,  the  collar  was  of  plain  linen,  and  the 
Yimous  sugar-lo^i'  hat       aubf^utubed  for  the  Plemish  one. 

♦  PiccacUls,  or  pfccadllloea,  meant  also  the  pdpes  or  hem  of  a  pirmcnt ;  they  vott 
«old  ftt  &  weU-^owa  shop  in  Londoii»  Crom  whioh  the  it>re@t  ao  allied  received  ite  i^^me. 
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The  ladies  of  James  I.'s  court  continued  to  wear  the  enormous 
Pr^,,of  fardinp^ale,  the  standint]:  collar,  and  buckram  bodice  of 
the  previous  reipjn.  KulVs,  however,  were  discontinued 
after  Mrs.  Turner,  a  milliner,  appeared  in  tbem  on  the  scaffold, 
when  bhe  w  as  hanged  for  poiyoniog  Sir  Thomas  Overbury.  The 
hair  was  frizzed  and  crisped  until  1640,  when  it  was  allowed  to 
fall  gracefully  over  the  shoulders ;  under  Charles  I.,  also,  the 
fardingale  ceased  to  be  worn,  and  female  dress,  like  that  of  the  s:en- 
tlemen,  became  very  graceful  in  style.  Puritan  ladies  discarded 
the  ringlets,  gay  embroidery,  and  rich  ornaments  of  the  Royalist 
dames,  and  they  either  ooreied  their  heads  and  half  of  their  &ce» 
with  a  close-fitting  cap  or  coif,  or  wore  a  hu;h-crowned  hat. 

During  this  period,  armour  ceased  to  be  worn,  owing  to  the 
xiHtary  geueial  introduction  of  fire-nrms.  Only  the  head,  back, 
«Mtttm«s.  breast  were  defended  by  plates,  which  were  made 
bullet-proof:  buff  coats,  gauntlets,  and  jack-boots  (i^,,  high  boots 
of  jacked  leather),  covering  the  rest  of  the  person.  Troops  so 
armed  were  called  cuirassiers,  and,  besides  them,  there  were  in 
the  Eoglish  cavalry,  lanciers,  harqubussiers  or  carabineers,  and 
dragoons.  This  classification  was  copied  from  the  French,  who- 
had  adopted  standing  armies  long  before  this.  The  modem 
jSrelock  was  invented  about  the  year  1^35;  the  improvement  beiug^ 
suggested  by  a  peculiar  lire-arm  called  the  snaphaunce,  used  by  the 
Dutch  marauders  called  snaplmns^  or  poultry  stealers.  The 
musket  rest,  and  the  swine's  feather,  the  precursor  of  the  bayonet, 
were  n^andoued  alter  this.*  Tho  y\]u^.  and  the  musket  were  the 
favourite  weapons  of  the  London  trainbands. 

8.  Manners  of  the  Court  and  Aristocracy.  The  English  court, 
Th««nirt  during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  has  already  been  doi^cribed 
JjjyJrtni  ^®  drunken  and  dissolute;  and  its  manners  were  altogether 
more  rude  and  unpolished  than  when  Elizabeth  presided 
over  it,  with  so  much  pomp  and  state.  Masques  and  emblematic 
pageants  were  the  favourite  amusements;  but  the  above  King 
was  also  fond  of  hunting,  and  it  was  he  who  began  horse-racing  ia 
England,  at  Newmarket. 

The  court  of  Oiarles  was  much  purer  than  that  of  his  &ther  ; 
bnt  throughout  the  whole  period  the  manners  of  the  nobility  and 
Oavaliers  were  lieentions  and  extravagant.  Sumptuousness  of 
dress  and  personal  ornament,  long  trains  of  servants  in  rich  liyeries, 
prodigal  feastmg  and  riotous  living,  ruined  many  a  nobleman,  and 
excited  the  bitterest  invectives  of  the  Puritans.   The  household 
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expenditure  of  James  I.  was  twice  n>  Ttmcli  as  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor, amoimtinef  to  X100,U00  annual ly  ;  he  fiG:ured  aluiost  daily 
ill  a  new  suit,  aud  the  garQieuts  which  his  favourites  vvuro  were 
covered  with  pearls  and  diamonds,  in  many  cases  to  the  value  or 
from  ^20,000  to  £SOfiOO.  Ladies'  dresses  cost  often  £50  a  yard. 
While  money  was  thus  thrown  away  upon  apparel,  it  was  further 
squandered  in  gambling.  Swearing,  drinking,  brawling,  and 
intriguing  were  the  most  courtly  accomplishments;  and  in  the 
tayems,  which  were  dens  of  filth,  tobacco  smoke,  roaring  rwem 
songs,  and  roysters,  women  of  rank  allowed  themselves  to 
be  entertained,  and  they  tolerated  those  freedoms  from  their 
admirers  which  are  described  with  such  startling  and  terrible 
TiTidness  in  our  old  plays.  The  shops  of  the  milliners  and 
perfumers  were  noted  places  of  assignation ;  and  one  notorious 
haunt  of  this  kind,  Sprin<j;  Garden,  was  at  length  shut  up,  by 
command  of  Cromw  ell.  Poppery  was  another  vice  of  the 
upper  classes.  Ck)urt  ladies  spent  the  half  of  every  day 
in  inakiti<^  themselves  fine,  in  patchinpr  and  painting  their  faces ; 
fiisliionable  p?ntlemen  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to  make 
themselves  eti'eininate,  and  they  aped  tlie  women  in  their  manners 
and  personal  appearance.  They  attired  themselves  in  fluttering 
ribbons,  aud  in  a  blaze  of  jewellery ;  they  were  redolent  in  scent 
and  perfume ;  their  pockets  were  filled  wiUi  sweetmeats  for  their 
lady  firiends,  whose  countenances  they  imitated  in  paint  and 
patches ;  and  sometimes  they  affected  the  character  of  a  nero  firom 
Gbrmany  or  tiie  Low  Countries,  by  carrying  one  of  their  arms  in 
a  sling. 

9.  The  Conntiy  Crentlemen.  In  contrast  to  these  frivolities,, 
the  country  gentlemen  still  retained  the  manners  of  the  Elizabethan 
a<]^e,  wlu'ch  we  all  know  and  love  so  well  as  those  of  the  fine  old 
English  gentleman."    In  the  old  English  manor-house,  the  family 

rose  at  day-break,  and  assembled  for  prayers,  which  were 

read  by  tlip  domestic  chaplain.  After  breakfast,  the  squire  ^£t^ 
and  his  s  h  j>  went  off  to  hunt  the  deer,  while  the  lady  and 
her  dauf^hiers  superintended  the  dairy  or  the  buttery,  ])rpsmbed 
the  day's  tnsk  for  the  spinning-wheels,  dealt  out  bread  and  meat 
to  the  poor  at  the  gate,  and  concocted  simples  for  the  sick  and 
infirm  of  the  village.  Confectionery  or  the  making  of  preserves, 
sewing  or  embroidering  some  bailie  or  huntinp^  piece  which  had 
been  commenced  in  the  previous  generation,  probably  occupied  the 
rest  of  the  day.    At  noon,  the  large  bell  rang  a  loud  welcome  ta 

*  Fict.  Hist.,  II.,  628-fi33 1  »Uo  tlie  plajs  of  tk«  period. 
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the  hovLse  and  surrounding  neighbourhood  to  come  to  dinner; 
and  Back  home  brewed  Octorar  was  drunk  freely  afterwarda. 
If  the  weather  was  un&yoiuid)le  for  out-door  recreation,  the 
well-thnmbed  books  of  the  library  were  read;  Pox's  Acts 
and  Monuments,  Eroissart's  Chronicle,  the  Merrie  Gests  of 
Bobin  Hood,  Hall's  or  Hollinshed's  Ohronioles,  the  Seven 
Champions  of  Christendom,  and  others  which  had,  very  likely, 
issued  £rom  the  press  of  Caxton  or  "Wynkyn  de  Word.  At 
Christmas,  open  house  was  kept,  for  the  squire  loved  to  rejoioe 
the  hearts  of  the  poor  at  such  a  season,  and  to  see  the  whole 
village  merry  in  his  great  bail.  He  allowed  a  double  quantity  of 
malt  to  his  small  beer,  and  set  it  a  running  for  twelve  days  to 
every  one  that  called  for  it ;  a  piece  of  cold  beef  and  a  mince  p^e 
were  always  upon  the  table  for  every  comer,  and  irjvfiing  delighted 
the  generous  benefactor  so  much  as  to  tice  his  tenantry  pass  away 
an  (»veTuji*j^  in  playinc:  iheir  innocent  tricks,  and  prautlint^-  one 
anoltier,  while  he  ai  d  his  wife  and  children  danced  and  made 
merry  with  all.*  Bui  all  this  gradually  passed  away  after  Jaim  s 
succeeded  to  tho  tln'one;  the  country  gentlemen  rushed  to  the 
metropolis,  and  remained  tlnTe,  in  spite  of  royal  proclamations, 
which  ordered  them  to  live  upon  their  own  estates;  and  thus  all 
the  old  Enp;lish  rural  games  and  customs  were  forgotten,  while 
ancient  nuiiiors  tumbled  to  decay,  fortunes  that  had  accuniniated 
for  ge aerations  vanished,  the  hereditary  estates  of  centuries  became 
the  property  of  men  of  yesterday,  and  the  names  of  the  most 
ancient  fiunilies  disappeared  £rom  tibe  scroll  of  English  heraldry.f 

10.  The  PwitaEUi.  As  the  excessive  bvit^*  and  ref^lessneaa  of 
'  the  Cavaliers  wm  in  |)«rt  provoked  by  their  dissust  at  the 
dmnurenefls  and  hypocritusal  sanctuDoniousneis,  as  mej  deemed 
it,  of  the  Funtans,  so  the  austerity  and  sourness  of  the  latter 
were  in  some  measure  excited  by  the  prevalence  of  a  contrary 
temper  among  their  opponents.  While  the  Boyalists  paid  increased 
devotion  to  their  long  hair  and  the  curling  of  their  love-locks,  and 
dressed  in  gayer  clothing  and  richer  lace,  the  Boundheads  could 
not  find  garments  sufi^aentiy  sad  in  colour  and  homely  in  cut. 
They  clipped  their  hair  so  close  that  thdr  eon  stood  out  in  strong 
relief,  and  their  naked  countenances  were  rendered  more  grim 
and  ghastly.  If  any  of  their  brethren  had  ruddy  cheeks,  they 
suspected  their  characte;  and  Colonel  Hutchinson  was  alwsys 

*  Addisou's  eesays  iu  t^ie  SpeotAtor  on  Sir  Roger  do  Coyerley* 

t  Pict.  Hiat.«  1I»  Oso  i  aee  the  ballad  of '"The  (M  and  Yomig  Courtier,''  in  Pert^ 
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contemned  by  them  as  a  lukewarm  adherent,  because  ho  dressed 
well  and  wore  long  hair.    To  separate  themselves  still  more  from 
tbe  worldlings,  they  spoke  with  a  slow  drawling  speech,  and  in  a 
afvong  nasal  twaog ;  they  aflfeci»d  a  preference  for  Hebrew  fi)rms  of 
needitothe  idioms  of  their  mother  tongue ;  they  baptised  their 
ttildren  by  the  names,  not  of  Christum  saints,  but  of  Hebrew 
patriareks  and  warriors ;  and  their  morals  and  manners  were  those 
of  the  synagogue.    Their  dress,  deportment,  language,  6tudies« 
and  amusements  were  not  unlike  those  of  the  Pharisees ;  it  was  4 
sin  to  hang  garlands  on  a  May-pole,  to  drink  a  fiiend's  health,  tQ 
fly  a  hawk,  to  hunt  a  stag,  to  play  at  chess,  to  wear  love-locks,  to 
put  starch  into  a  ruff,  to  play  a  musical  instrument.  When, 
therefore,  this  rigid  sect  obtained  power,  sharp  laws  were  passed 
against  all  these  things.   Public  amuaements,  from  the  masques  at 
court  to  the  wrestling  and  grinning  matches  on  Tillage  greens, 
were  abolished  ;  May-poles  were  hewn  down  ;  theatres  were  closed, 
and  actors  whipped  at  the  Ciirt's  tail;  rope  dancing,  puppet  shows, 
bear  baiting,  bowls,  and  horse  rn<Mng  were  done  away  with  ;  and 
Christmas,  with  all  its  immemorial  usages,  and  Christian  charities 
and  syTiipathies,  was  ordered  to  be  strictly  observed  as  a  fast.* 
To  keep  up  stx  ial  excitement,  however,  they  substituted  for  the 
national  amusements  thus  proscribetl,  incessant  religioud  servicef« 
and  sermons  of  enormous  lent^th,  iu  which  the  preachers  pa^iMi 
expatiated  largely  upon  spiritual  joys  and  terrors,  and 
upon  the  news  of  the  day.    The  eager  congregation  hung  upon 
the  lips  of  such  preachers ;  they  projected  their  heads,  put  their 
hands  behind  their  ears,  and  stretched  their  necks,  that  they  might 
not  lose  a  single  word ;  and  whenever  they  were  pleased,  they 
expressed  their  delight  by  a  loud  busEKing  hum*   When  the  preacher 
♦*  took  pams,**  as  it  was  eaid,  be  threw  off  his  doak,  and  laid  about 
him  like  a  tiiiedisr,  and 

Pulpit  drum  ecclesiastic 

Was  beat  with  a  fist  mstead  cf  a  slick. 

Punning  and  witticisms  were  oft«n  perpetrated  in  these  dis- 
courses; and  if  a  preacher  could  make  his  audience  grin  byquutiug 
a  text  which  bore  some  whimsical  allusion  to  his  subject,  ho  was 
highly  applauded.  In  this  iiiaiinei*  it  was  that  llu*;h  Peters,  the 
Protector's  chaplain,  became  so  popular ;  he  had  been  an  actor 
before  he  became  a  divine,  and  thus  waa  enabled  to  succeed  ae  an 
ecclesiastical  bilffoon.t 
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It  is  not  protciuled,  however,  that  all  the  Puritans  were 
siiporstitious,  crack-brained  persons ;  given  up  to  enthusiasm ; 
or  cunning  men,  who  assumed  the  «^arb  and  dialect  of  Scripture,  in 
order  to  dupe  others  into  a  belief  of  tlieir  purity  and  saoetity. 

But  the  description  here  given  of  them  refers  to  those 
©nbertai  hypocrisics  which  generally  resulti'd  from  the  tenets  they 
held,  the  professions  they  niaile,  and  the  manners  they 
adopted.  That  the  sincere  Puritaiih — aud  ihere  were  very  many — 
aimed  at  a  real  reformation,  and  were  inspired  with  a  heavenly 
purpose,  caiuiot  be  denied ;  they  desired  "  to  see  God's  own  law, 
then  universaUy  acknowledged  for  complete  as  it  stood  in  the 
!Eolj  Written  Bodk,  made  good  in  this  world  to  see  Gk>d^8  will 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.^  This  was  the  general  spirit  of 
English  Pimtanism  in  the  seventeenth  centurj,  although  it  was 
sadly  disfigured  by  many  strange  excesses,  and  hase  hypocrisies. 

11.  City  Tradesmen.  The  profits  derived  from  trade  and  the 
useful  arts  had  now  become  so  great,  that  commerce  had  almost 
ceased  to  be  degrading;  the  nobility  and  gentry  began  to  intermix 
by  marriage  with  the  mercantile  classes,  and  to  loKmd  their  sons 
apprentices  to  the  city  merchants.  But  the  courtiers  and  higher 
aristocracy  still  regarded  the  tradesmen  with  disdain,  ana  no 
&shionable  comedy  was  considered  to  be  complete  unless  some 
vulgar  flat-cap  was  introduced,  to  be  robbed  of  bis  "  daughter  and 
his  ducats  "  by  some  needy  and  profligate  adventurer. 

The  London  shops  were  little  better  than  booths  or  cellars; 
there  were  no  doors  or  windows,  and  instead  of  a  signboard,  the 
master  or  his  apprentice  paraded  before  the  door,  rehearsing  a  list 
of  the  articles  ho  sold,  and  crying  out  to  the  passers  by,  "  What 
d'  ye  lack,  sir  ?  What  d'  ye  lack,  madam  ?  "What  d'  ye  please  to 
lack?"  The  goods  were  haddled  up  in  bales  and  heaps,  without 
any  display,  as  in  a  marine  store  or  broker's  shop.  The  hours  of 
business  on  the  Exchange  were  twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  and  six  in 
the  evening;  and  at  nine  o'clock  iiuw  bell  rang  the  signal  for 
servants  to  leave  off  work,  and  repair  to  supper  and  bed.  A 
royal  merchant,  or  magnifico,  was  styled  IxUster;  sometimes 
worshipful,  as  a  compliment ;  but  never  Gentleman  or  Esquire^ 
except  in  ridicule.  The  carrying  of  lights  in  the  dark  streets  also 
marked  the  social  grades;  courtiers  had  torches,  merchants  and 
lawyers,  links,  and  mechanics,  lanthoms.  The  great  prise 
mercantile  ambition  was  to  become  lord  mayor  of  IiOndon.t 
The  apprentices  still  continued  to  be  ihe  great  civic  nmsance, 

*  Garlyle*!  OronweU,  I.,  6s4b.      f  Piot.  Hist.,  lU.,  034. 
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hem^x  oyoT  ready  to  aid  an  affray,  riot,  or  other  commotion.  They 
had  frequent  feuds  with  iho  students  of  the  Inns  of  rourt :  and 
they  oflen  administ<^red  further  justice  upon  those  olienders  who, 
in  their  estimation,  had  not  been  sufTiciently  punished  by  the 
regular  tribunals.  Manv  of  these  youths,  after  havinir  thus  sown 
their  wild  oats,  grew  into  .so])er,  rich,  and  respect (hI  cit  izens  ;  but 
many  also  retained  their  prolli^ate  habits,  were  expelled  ih>ia 
their  employments,  and  became  bravos,  ready  to  be  hired  for  any 
desperate  deed. 

12.    Alsatians,  Thieves,  and  Iligiiwaymen.    The  number  of 
profligates,  thieves,  and  men  of  no  evident  occupation,  then  living 
m  the  metropolis,  was  enormous.  The  locality  where  they  dwelt' 
was  called  Alsataa,*  and,  at  night,  the  dark  streets  swarmed  with 
them.   Bearing  boys,  I^vadors,  Bonaventors,  Fortingale  captains, 
who  had  cruised  as  pirates  against  the  rich  carradks  of  Portugal, 
the  suocessors  of  the  Swashbucklers  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  and 
the  predecessors  of  the  Mohawks  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were 
some  of  the  titles  given  to  these  men.   They  were  the  refuse  of 
every  rank,  equally  ready  to  cut  a  purse  or  a  throat,  and  utterly 
indifferent  as  to  which  it  was.    Their  chief  occupation  was  to 
insult,  wound,  and  kill  passengers  on  the  streets,  and  unroof  the 
houses  of  rich  citizens  for  the  purposes  of  plunder.    Another  class 
of  thieves  and  robbers  was,  the  conevcatchers,  cheats  who  attended 
every  ^vfike  and  fair,  and  ])lund(Ted  out-houses  and  poultry-yards 
as  th'  y  traversed  the  countrv.    The  Savoy  and  the  brick-kilns  of 
Islington   were  fhfM'r   favourite  haunts.     Cozeners,  cut-purses, 
foysters,  and  nipp^-rs,  wore  appellations  of  other  rogues  who 
practised  every  kind  of  thievin?;,  swiiullinf;,  and  kidnapping,  with 
even  greater  dext-erity  than  their  successors  of  later  days.  While 
the  streets  of  Loudon  \\ere  thus  infested,  the  highways  were 
equally  dangerous;    bands  of  robbers,  armed  with  pikes  and 
fire-arms,  scoured  the  country  in  every  direction ;  and  to  escape 
justice,  they  disguised  themselves  wim  visors,  wigs,  and  Mse 
beards,  and  even  had  &Ise  taib  for  their  horses.   After  the  civil 
war  was  over,  many  of  the  impoverished  cavaliers  became  dii-ln'ng 
highwavmeD;  €ke  chief  places  they  in&sted  being  Salisbury  Plain, 
and  Ghubhill,  in  Kent.    When  such  was  the  state  of  the  country 
as  r^^arded  its  polico,  the  office  of  a  mag:istrate  was  no  sinecure  ; 
and  the  prisons  of  Ix)ndon  were  so  regularly  overcrammed  that 
the  jail  fever  broke  out  periodically,  and  thus  r  arr>>d  off  :h.>sc. 
whom  the  gibbet  did  not  destroy.    The  night  watchmen  and^ 
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eoDstables  thus  had  a  most  dangerous  office,  but  they  were  weU 
armed  with  partisans,  and  they  made  no  ceremony  in  knocking  a 
bully  or  a  gallant  on  the  head,  80  that,  as  an  old  wnt^T  quaintly 
observes,  many  siimmed  up  their  days  at  the  end  of  a  watch- 
man's bill."* 

13.  Diet  and  Mode  of  Living.    The  private  character  of  J ames 
I.,  and  his  mode  ot*  life,  did  not  teud  to  refine  or  elevate  the 
manners  of  the  courtiers ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  brutalised 
them,  and  led  them  into  very  gross  and  extravagant  iKLbits. 
dish  was  valued  except  it  was  smothered  in  butter,  ambergris, 
cr«  run,  imd  marruw,  or  enriched  with  lemons,  oranges,  dates, 
autl  dried  fruits.     A  herring-pie  seems  to  have  been  a  dainty 
dish,  and  was  tilicd  with  all  sorts  of  villainoua compounds;  snails^ 
also,  and  the  legs  of  frogs,  were  stewed  or  fried  ia  a  yaneiy 
of  ways,  with  oil,  spices,  wine,  vinegar,  and  eggs.  During 
the  Commonweallliy  Uie  intemperance  in  eating  and  drinkisg 
which  had  disgraced  the  reigns  of  James  and  his  wa^  was  dis- 
countenanced; the  dishes  were  simple,  but  often  coarse;  a  pig 
stewed  in  a  coating  of  day  among  the  hot  ashes  of  the  stoke- 
hole, Scotch  coUops,  saussges,  and  maiTow  puddings,  being 
standing  dishes  on  the  Protector's  table.   Elaborate  French  dishes 
were  also  served  up,  but  only  for  show.   The  Banish  custcun  of 
drinking  healths,  introduced  by  Christian,  King  of  Denmark, 
when  he  visited  King  James  in  1606,  was  prohibited  by  the 
Puritans ;  but,  after  firomweirs  banquets,  there  generally  ensued 
much  boisterous  merriment,  though  no  music  but  that  of  trumpets 
and  drums  enlivened   the   feast.     Potatoes,  introduced  into 
Europe  after  the  discovery  of  America,  were  as  yet  very  rare,  and 
cost  2s.  a  pound;  in  1G19,  they  formed,  for  the  iirst  time,  a  dish 
on  the  royal  table.    Cauliflowers  cost  more  than  a  shilling  ea^-h ; 
and  artichokes  were  1 6  for  Bs.  4d.    Tea  was  not  imported  to  any 
extent  before  1637,  when  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Cornpany 
was  renewed.    Coffee  and  sugar  were  not  unknown,  but  they 
were  luxuries  couiiued  to  a  very  few. 

14.  Houses  and  Furniture.  The  common  dwelling-houses  of 
the  seventeenth  century  were,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  samt 
condition  as  they  had  been  in  the  previous  century,  being  still, 
built  of  lath  and  plaster,  with  gay  and  flimsy  fronts  of  stucoo-woit 
The  government  often  interposed,  to  enforce  a  better  style  ef 
building.  James  L,  like  his  predecessor,  issued  prodamatioiii^ 
commanding  brick     stone  to  be  used  in  all  street  fronts,  aad 
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some  houses  of  note  were  erected  as  examples  of  the  new  mode 
<yf  structure.  Specimens  of  the  old  timber  houses  of  this  period 
are  very  common  in  York,  Chester,  Newcastle,  and  other  old 
towns. 

The  modem  classical  ntyle  of  architecture  dates  from  the 
reign  of  .lames  I.,  and  owes  its  establishment  in  this  country  to 
Inigo  Jones,  the  architect.  He  was  born  in  London  in 
1572,  and,  after  having  resided  in  Italy  for  several  yeara,  * 
during  the  period  when  architecture  attained  its  zenith,  returned 
to  England,  and  was  warmly  patronised  by  James.  The  peculiar 
style  w  liicli  iio  iiilroduced  is  called  the  Palladian,  fruin  Palladio, 
the  celebrated  Italian  architect,  under  whom  he  studied.  His 
chief  works  were,  the  Banqueting  House  at  Whitehall,  the  only 
fiagment  erected  of  his  splendid  design  for  a  palace  at  Whitehall ; 


Oxford ;  the  porttoo  of  Old  St.  Paul's,         He  died  in  1652. 

In  the  interiors  of  houses,  the  lar^e  and  stately  saloons  and 
galleties  began  to  he  decorated  with  paintings  and  picture 
sculpture.  As  early  as  1615,  the  Earl  of  Arundel 
collected  statues  and  pictures,  and  his  gallery  at  Arundel  House 
was  the  first  collection  of  art  treasures  in  Great  Britain.  He 
lived  to  see  them  scattered  by  the  Puritans;  but  they  were 
preserved  to  the  countr}'^;  the  statues  and  marbles  being  now  at 
Oxford,  the  busts  at  Wilton,  and  tbe  gems  at  Marlborough 
House.  Charles  1.  was  also  a  large  purchaser  of  paintings,  and 
his  galleries  were  adorned  with  several  of  the  finest  works  of 
Rafilaelle,  Titian,  Correggio,  and  Guido.  He  brought  Baflfaelle's 
cartoons  into  England,  and  invited  Vandyke  to  his  court.  Mytens 
M  as  another  artist  whom  he  encouraged ;  and  Kubens  painted  for 
him  the  ceiling  of  the  Banqueting  House.  When  mansions  were 
thus  80  grandly  decorated  by  the  best  artists  of  Europe,  we  may 
expect  to  find  domestic  furniture  exceedingly  sumptuous. 
Bich  embroidery  was  used  for  curtains  and  bed-hangings ;  *^ 
-tables  were  covered  with  rich  carpets  fcota  Turkey  and  Persia; 
4ilthough  the  floors  were  orerlaid  with  rushes  and  mats.  Chairs, 
tables,  couches,  wardrobes,  were  made  of  the  hardest  and 
finest  woods,  richly  carved  and  pohshed;  and  chinft-ware  waJ9 
regularly  imported  by  the  East  India  Company. 


part  of  St.  John's  College, 
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SBonoH  UI.— LITEEATUEE,  LEAENINa,  AKD 

EDUCATION. 

15.  Education.    The  literary  education  of  youth  was  stiD 
confined  almost  wholly  to  Latin  and  Greek.     Biscipline  was 
extremely  ripjid,  and  the  fame  of  being  a  "  lean itMl  and  lashing 
roaster"  was  geurrally  esteemed  the  highest  commendation.  To 
modifv  this  severity,  certain  seasons  of  saturnalia  were  allowed, 
when  such  customs  as  that  of  barring-out  the  schoolmaster  were 
thtiten   observed  amidst  riot  and  glee.    Another  was  the  Eton 
Montem.    Mont^m,  which  probably  originated  in  the  festival  of  the 
Boy-Bishop,  and  was  practised  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Tlie  study  of  modern  languac^es,  es})ec!ally  that  of  Italy,  was 
gradually  introduced,  and  also  the  study  of  philosophy,  which  sooa 
acquired  that  sound  practical  character  which  Bacon's  JS^ovum 
Organum  was  sa  well  calculated  to  impart.    The  military  cuBtoins 
of  chi?aliy  stQl  retained  an  important  place  in  education, 
A  chivftirout  young  nobility  were  trained,  by  skilful  professors, 
Mir'I^£  *  ^  feiicingy  vaulting,  shooting  with  the  musket  and 
*           cannon,  and  sometmies  even  in  the  use  of  the  bow,  and 
mounting  the  great  war-horse*    In  the  intervals  of  study,  also, 
the  pupils  were  taught  to  perform  military  evolutions  and  to  use 
arms,  by  regularly  appointed  drill-sergeants  of  skill  and  reputation. 
When  the  whole  round  of  education  was  finished,  travelling  on 
the  continent  succeeded ;  care  being  taken  by  the  goyernmeni 
that  the  tourists  did  not  reside  long  in  those  cities  where  pop^ 
and  Jesuitism  predominated. 

The  education  of  females  had  much  deteriorated  since  t"he  reigo 
of  Elizabeth;  and  ladies,  dnrinf;  this  period,  fell  from  the 
position  they  had  occupied  under  that  able  princess.* 

16.  Dramatic  Literature.  At  the  commencement  of  the  second 
half  of  the  sixteentii  century,  England  could  boast  of  little  in  the 
shape  of  dramatic  liti^rature,  besides  tlie  Scriptin-r  mifftteries,  and 
the  more  popular  moral  lAays.  The  latter  tunubhed  abundant 
opportunities  for  satire  on  the  times,  for  ludicrous  humour,  an^i 
for  attacks  on  the  old  or  the  new  relifj^on.  They,  therefore. 
graduaUy  di'ew  nearer  to  regular  comedies,  the  earliest  of  whidi* 
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properly  so  called,  was  "  Salph  Royster  Doyster,"  written 
by  Udall,  one  of  the  masters,  first  at  Eton,  and  afterwards  Royster 
at  Westminster.   The  author  calls  it  a  "comedy  of  inter- 
lude/'  which  latter  title  was  the  name  given  to  those  dramatic 
productions  that  appoarod  in  the  transition  period,  when  the 
moralities  were  iinder<;oiiif^  the  change  above  mentioned.  The 
chief  writer  of  these  interludes  was  John  Heywood.*  Another 
celebrated  piec^^  amoni^  the  early  comedies  was  "  Gammer 


Gurton's  Needle,''  ^\ritten  about  the  year  loG'),  by  Still, 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  as  is  commonly  supposed. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything  meaner,  in  subject  and 
cliaracters,  than  Uiis  strange  farce;  but  the  progress  of  literature 
soon  excited,  in  one  person,  an  emulation  of  the  ancient  drama, 
and  Sackville,  in  writing  the  tragedy  of  "Gorbodncj  or,  Ferrex 
and  Porrex,"  has  the  honour  of  haying  led  the  way.    The  story, 
which  is  borrowed  i&om  our  fabulous  British  legends,  is 
full  of  slaughter,  as  was  then  customary  in  dramatic  (r^edv  of 
writings,  but  the  language  is  yigorous,  the  political 
maxims  are  grave  and  profound,  and  it  is  evidently  the  work  of  a 
powerful  mind.  It  was  first  represented  before  Elizabeth,  in  1662.t 
Many  other  dramas  now  follow  ed ;  in  1546,  a  Master  of  the  Eevels 
was  first  appointed  to  regulate  their  representation  before  the  court ; 
and  regular  theatres  arose,  in  which  they  were  publicly  exhibited. 

The  immediate  precursors  of  k'Shakspere  now  appeared — Peele^ 
Marlow,  Greene,  Lily,  Kyd,  Lodge,  and  Nash,  who  may 
be  considered  as  the  real  founders  of  the  modern  English  betoS?"*** 
(Irama.J  Marlow  was  the  greatest  of  them.  He  was  shBiwpew. 
born  in  1562,  graduated  at  Cambridge,  and,  in  1586,  produced  his 
tragedy  of  "  Tambm-laine  the  Great,^'  which  has  more  spirit  and 
poetry  than  any  which  preceded  it ;  has  more  action  on  the  stage ; 
a  shorter  and  more  dramatic  dialogue,  a  more  figurative  style,  and 
a  &r  more  varied  and  skilful  versmcation.  A  better  kind  of  blank 
verse  was  used  in  it ;  so  much  so,  that  Marlow  has  been  said  to 
have  re-established  this  species  of  composition  i  it  certainly 
became,  in  his  hands,  the  finest  instrument  that  the  tragic  muse 
had  yet  employed  in  any  country.  *'  The  Jew  of  Malta,**  "Eaustus," 
and  "Edward  IL,"  are  other  works  of  this  writer,  better  known. 
His  life  was  like  his  writings,  wild,  fervid,  and  erratic;  and  he 
came  to  a  melancholy  end  in  a  tavern  fin^y,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-one  (1593). 

•  See  Pict.  Hist.,  III..  679,  for  description  of  one, 
t  Eallam'i  Litcvur  Hist,  U.,       Fiek  HJftt.,  HL,  ««•       %  BaShuk, 
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Much  M  jlifarlow  and  His  contemporaries  did  for  the  drama^ 
the  latter  remained  incomplete  till  their  great  master  came — 
William  Shakspere,  who  was  born  at  Stratford-on-Avon, 
agujSaft  in  Warwickshire,  in  April,  15G4.    Although  we  know 

him  better  than  any  other  writer,  we  scarcely  know 
anything  of  his  history.  ITis  boyhood  and  youth  were  spent  in 
rural  life ;  at  the  ai^e  of  eighteen  he  married ;  and  about  1  :"87, 
being  then  twenty-three  years  old,  he  repaired  to  London,  after 
whieh  we  cannot  trace  him  distinctly  for  some  time.  We  first 
find  him  one  of  the  proprit  tors  of  the  Blai*-kfriars  Theatre ;  and,  in 
1598,  he  had  already  produced  his  best  plays,  and  had  a<*quired  the 
character  of  being  by  far  the  best  English  dramatic  w  riter  of  his 
day.  At  the  tiame  time  his  fortune  seems  to  have  kept  pace  with 
his  reputation  ;  he  had  property  in  several  theatres,  a  ml  lived  the 
life  of  a  gentleman  ami  a  courtier,  vvaa  patrouiised  by  Elizabeth,  and 
was  an  acquaintance  of  the  highest  characters  of  her  court.  But  his 
chief  delight  appears  to  have  been  to  mingle  with  the  learned  and 
inteUectual  of  tne  day ;  and,  at  the  club  at  the  Mermaid  tavern  in 
Priday-street,  Cheapside,  which  was  founded  by  Sir  Walter  Saleigh, 
he  met  Ben  Jonsoni  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Cotton,  Garew, 
Selden,  Donne,  Martin,  and  most  of  the  great  wits  and  scholars  of 
the  daj.  At  the  age  of  forty-eight,  he  retired  to  an  estate  whicJi 
he  had  purchased  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  native  town,  aod, 
four  years  afterwards,  died  in  101 G. 

It  is  unnecessary,  in  a  treatise  like  this,  to  offer  any  remarks  upon 
the  works  of  a  poet  so  universally  known  and  read,  and  we  shall, 
therefore,  pass  oa  to  his  contemporaries,  first  among  whom  stands 
Ban  Jouoii        Jonson.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  School,  and 

passed  through  Cambridge.  He  then  adopted  the  trade  of 
his  steptathcr- -that  of  a  bricklayer;  married  at  twenty,  and 
became  a  dramatic  author;  his  comedy  of  "Every  Man  in  his 
Humour "  being  brought  out  at  the  Rose  Theatre  when  he  was 
twenty-two  (lo!^*?)).  Unhke  Shakspere,  who  had  generally  drawn 
hi8  eomic  scenes  from  Italian  novels,  or  laid  them  in  foreign 
countries,  Jonson  founded  liia  piay  upon  the  manners  of  English 
life  which  he  saw  before  him,  and  it,  therefore,  ranks  as  the 
earliest  of  European  dumestic  comedies  deserving  remembrance.* 
Although  ii  v,  a.^  [he  earliest  of  his  productions,  it  is  also  the  best  ; 
and  iit^xL  to  it  are  "  The  Eox,"  "  The  Aleliemist,"  and  "  The  Silent 
Woman.''  But  the  chief  works  of  Jonson  were  the  masques  which 
he  wrote  for  the  diversion  of  the  court  of  James  I.,  by  whose  death 

*  Hailam's  liU  Hist.,  IL,  287. 
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he  lost  a  liberal  patron  ;  although  Charh^s  L  increased  hi«^  pension 
as  poet^hiureate,  and  added  tlie  tierce  of  wine  which,  until  lately, 
it  wa^  eustoniary  to  c^ive  to  that  ofllcer.  Jon  son  di'd  lu  1637,  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  As  a  poet,  he  was  the  very 
contrast  of  Shakspere,  depending  less  upori  nature  for  the  emotions 
he  wiished  to  describe,  and  more  upon  his  books,  and  those  stores 
of  erudition  that  were  so  fully  at  hi.-?  coiiunand.  Mis  tragedies  are 
stately  classical  declamations,  and  his  comediea  merely  the 
tmnseripts  of  London  life  and  character,  as  they  existed  in  his 
OWD  day.  BtUl,  as  dramas  constructed  upon  the  Soman  chusic-al 
model,  they  are  &r  superior  to  the  comedies  of  Plautus  and 
Terence,  from  whom  he  had  learned  the  principles  of  his  ait. 

After  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletoher  rank  next  as  dramatie 
writers ;  they  generally  combined  in  writing  the  same 

eij,  and  their  chief  works  are,  the  "Faitbfid  Shepherdess,*' 
e  "  Woman  Hater/'  and  tlie  «  Wild  Goose  CSiase."  As 
poets,  they  are  more  f  rvid  and  imaginative,  and  as  delineators  of 
character,  more  natural  than  Jonson  ;  but  they  want  his  regularity 
and  correctness.     Yet  in  richness,  variety,  and  creative  power, 
their  works  stand  next  to  those  of  iShakspere.    But  to  enumerate 
all  the  dramatic  writers  of  this  period,  'whose  pruductions  are 
deservedly  worth  remembrance,  would  occupy  too  much  space 
here,  and  we  must  conclude  with  merely  mentioning  Maisainger, 
the  author  of  "  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,"  and 
**  Tlii;  City  Madam,"   still  represented  on  the  stage; 
Chapman,  who  wrote  "  Eastward  l£oe     Webster,  who  wrote  the 
well-known   "Duchess  of  Malfij"  Middleton,  Tord,  Decker, 
Bowley,  and  Shirley.   One  grave  blot  deiSles  tiie  works  of  nearly 
all  these  minor  dramatists;  many  of  tbmr  scenes  are  fbll  of  gross 
obscenity,  so  that  no  one  in  these  days  would  d&re  to  outrage  our 
aense  of  proprietv  by  republishing  their  works  entirely. 

17.  Posfticallitaiatnre.  The  English  poets  of  this  period  are 
very  numerous,  though  the  greater  part  of  them  are  not  familiar 
to  the  general  reader.   They  hare  generally  been  arranged  into 
schools,  according  to  the  ^nature  of  their  works.  The 
allegorical  and  imaginative  sclioolj  the  founder  of  which  gjgrfaii 
was  Spenser,  claimed,  as  its  chief  writers,  Giles  and 
Phineas  Fletcher,  two  brothers,  clerg}Tiien,  and  ardent  admirers 
of  the  Faerie  Queen.    The  latt-er  wrote  the  Purple  Island,  an 
allegorical  description  of  Iho  body  and  mind  of  man;  the  other, 
Christ's  Victory  and  Triumph,  in  whi('h  is  a  description  of  the 
Cave  of  Despair,  very  celebrated.   Miltou'a  Paradise  Eegarned  is 
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aimilar  in  style  to  this  latter  work.  As  the  taste  for  allegorical 
personification  was  rapidly  dedining  when  these  two  broUiers 
wrote,  tbej  were  never  much  read.  The  English,  indeed,  had 
become  a  deeply-thinking,  a  learned  and  philosophical  people,  and 
The  ibpu.  arose  two  other  schools  of  poetry,  the  philciophiedlf 

pb/«kL  and  the  metaphysical^  of  which  Sir  John  Davies,  the  author 
of  a  poem  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  published  in 
1699,  was  the  founder  of  tlio  first;  and  Denham,  who  wrote  lAie 
well-known  poem  called  Cooper's  Hill  (1643),  its  most  &monis 
disdpie.  So  far  as  English  poetry  is  concerned,  Denham's  poem 
is  original  in  its  plan.  It  is  a  survey  of  the  scene,  as  viewed  from 
the  eminence  from  which  it  derives  its  name;  and  Windsor 
Castle,  London,  the  Tower,  and  the  Thames,  with  a  stag-hunt,  and 
other  incidents,  form  the  chief  subjects  of  the  work.  Pope  styles 
the  writer  the  "  majestic  Denham.  The  founder  of  the  meta- 
physical school  was  Dr.  Donne,  who  hardly  deserves  the  name  of 
poet :  Cowley  is  the  most  conspicuous  model  of  the  school,  his 
amatory  poem,  called  the  Mistress  (1647),  belonging  to  it.  He 
also  wrote  the  Pindaric  Odes;  but,  as  he  was  more  the  poet  of  ai*t 
than  of  nature,  his  reputation  has  considerably  declined.  Many, 
however,  who  wrote  better  than  he,  did  not  possess  so  iine  a 
genius. 

The  poets  oi  historical,  or  fabulous  narrative,  formed  anothr  r 
^  class,  chief  among  whom  was  Drayton,  whose  niosit 
nmttf*   &moiis  work  was  the  Foljolbion,  partly  published  in 

1613,  and  partly  in  1622.  It  contains  a  topographical 
description  of  England,  illustrated  with  a  prodigality  of  historical 
and  legendary  erudition,  and  is  written  wim  extraordinary  ability, 
in  dear,  strong,  various,  and  sufficiently  liguratiYe  language, 
which  is  well  sustained  throughout. 

Among  the  lyrical  poets  of  this  period,  both  Shakspere  and 
The  lyrical  Jousou  desorTO  mention,  on  account  of  their  sonnets;  but 

the  greatest  name  in  this  class  is  that  of  Milton.  He 
was  bom  in  London,  on  the  9th  of  December,  1608 ;  educated^ 
j^j^     first  at  St.  Paul's  school,  and  then  at  Christ's  College, 

Cambridge,  where  he  graduated,  in  1632,  aud  then 
returned  home,  his  father,  who  had  realised  a  fortune  as  a 
scrivener,  havinrr,  in  the  meantime,  retired  to  his  estate  at 
Ilorton,  in  Buckinghamshire.  At  the  end  of  five  years,  Milton 
published  his  Comus!,  a  masque  full  of  the  brif::litest  hues  of  fancy 
and  the  sweetest  melody  of  sonpf.  The  Arcades,  Li/cidas,  VAlUgrOp. 
and  11  Fen$0ro9o,  were  also  written  during  these  ^ve  years,  at  the 
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end  of  which  he  comTiieiiced  his  travels  through  France  and  Italy, 
and  returniDg  in  1039,  opened  a  private  school,  in  London.  His 
first  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one,  which  led  him  to  write  hi* 
TracU  on  Divorce,  In  1644,  he  wrote  his  celebrated  Tractate  on 
JEducattorif  and  his  Areopagitiea,  a  speech  for  the  liberty  of 
imlioeDsed  printiiig.  In  uie  IbUowing  year  was  published  the  first 
collectioii  of  his  early  poems ;  his  Odes  and  Sennets,  of  whieh 
HallaiD  observes  that  the  Ode  on  ihe  J^aiiviiy  is  perhaps  the  finest 
in  the  English  language.  For  the  next  ten  years,  Milton's  time  was 
taken  up  by  his  polit^  exertions ;  for  he  was  a  strong  Puritan, 
and  an  inexorable  oppdnent  to  the  established  church  and  the 
monarchical  government,  having  been  all  his  life  under  the 
influence  of  Puritan  connections.  He  uras  appointed  Latin 
secretary  to  the  CkHmnon wealth,  and  wrote  in  its  defence  his 
EilconoklasteSj  or  Image-hreaher,  in  answer  to  the  famous  Eilcon 
Basilike,  or  Royal  Image  ;  and  the  two  Defenceg  of  the  People,  His 
Paradise  Lost  and  other  \\  orks,  not  l^ing  published  till  alter  the 
Hes^toration,  will  be  noticed  in  a  succeedinc^  chapter.  He  died 
iSuvtmber  10th,  1674,  and  was  buried  with  unusual  marks  of 
honour  in  the  chancel  of  St.  G  ileses,  at  Cripplegat«. 

After  Milton,  the  most  famous  of  the  lyiical  poets  were  Wither, 
Herrick,  Herbert,  i'airiax,  Suckling,  Carew,  and  Drummond  of 
Hawthornden.* 

18.  Prose  Literature.  The  prose  literature  of  this  period  waa 
largely  influenced  by  the  religious  spirit  which  entered  into  every 
dispute;  and  it  was  in  theology,  more  than  in  any  other  department 
of  learning,  that  the  master-spirits  of  the  age  appeared.  According 
to  the  sense  in  which  the  word  was  then  taken,  this  first  half  ct 
the  seTOnteenth  century  was  the  most  learned  age  which  Europe 
had  ever  seen,  and  the  studious  ecclesiastics  of  both  the  Bomish 
and  Protestant  denomination  poured  forth  a  prodigal  erudition  in 
their  great  controversy.    It  was  the  fashion  to  hold  disputationa 
befor<^  ]>rinces,  and  noble  lords  and  ladies  ;  and  as  these  write™ 
disputations  depended  less  upon  reason  and  vScripture,  y^^^^' 
than  upon  the  testimonies  of  the  fathers  and  Catholic 
traditions,  it  happened  that  many  Protestants  went  over  to  the 
Church  of  Kome.    Chief  among  these  was  Chilling  worth,  cbnunf 
who  returned  to  the  Protestant  communion,  when  he 
became  convinced  that  the  infallible  teaching  which  he  had  sought 
in  the  ancient  faith  could  not  be  found.    With  this  conviction  he 
wrote  his  immortal  work,  The  Religion  of  Protestants  a  Safe  Way  t» 

*  HaUam's  Lit.  Hisfe.,  obap.  v.,  pftrt  Ui. 
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JSdhation  (1637),  in  u^hich  he  Aiseitedy  with  irreti8til)I(>.  logic, 
tiie  authority  of  Hcripture  was  tke  sole  rule  of  fiuth  against 
eoele(riMtical  tradiiion.  A  stiii  more  intrepid  chumpioD  in  the 
_ ,        same  cause  was  tlie  eTer*memorable  John  Jfalcs,  who,  in 

^  his  little  tract  on  schism,  strongly  protested  against 
church  authority^  as  compared  with  i^hpture,  in  its  obligatioii 
upon  ChriHtiaiis. 

The  aim  ftfthp'^f  mnn  was  to  bring  about  a  more  compn-henBiTe 
<v5ir]in union,  and  thus  thev  prepared  the  way  for  religioas  iobTation, 
the  iirst  advocacy  of  uliir  li  is  claimed  by  the  Aruiinians  of 
AmHt*^rdam,  and  the  Irnit  pendents  of  England.  But  the  firHt 
moht  faniouH  plea  i'or  tijlerance  in  religfion,  on  a  coinpreln  jihive 
basis,  and  on  deep-seated  fuundations,  was  ilm  Liberty  of  Prophecy, 
Jercmj  Jcrcmy  Taylor,  published  in  1647.  This  divine  was 
^>^.  glory  Qf  ^0  theologiaoi  of  this  age ;  he  suffered  mneh 
finr  advocating  the  iUlen  causes  of  episcopacy  and  royalty;  but  after 
the  Bestoration  enjoyed,  for  a  short  penod,  a  position  of  ease  and 
dignity,  as  Bishop  of  Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore.  He  was  the 
most  eioouent  preacher  of  his  day ;  and  no  books  in  the  language 
have,  perhaps,  l>een  more  extensively  read  than  his  works  on  Hwif 
Lwimg  and  Holy  Dying.  His  sermons  also  are  generally  known ; 
those  on  the  Marrioffs  Bing^  Th$  tiouu  of  FeoMtmg,  and  on  the 
Apples  of  ^odom,  may  be  mentioned,  as  excellent  specimens  of  his 
genius  and  eloquence. 

Another  MTiter  as  diBtinppn'shed  in  works  of  praetical  piety, 
was  Hall,  Bishop  of  ExeU  r  and  Norwich,  whoso  Art  of 
Divine  Meditation,  and  Contemjjlatiom,  are  not  unlike 
Taylor's  writiii;/s  m  style,  fertdity  of  illustration,  and  profusion  of 
learnirif^'.  Ur.  JJoiine,  Dean  of  St.  Paul'a  ;  Howe,  the  learned  and 
elo(pi('nt  chaplain  of  Cromwel! ;  Andrews,  the  Binhop  of  Win- 
chcHttM- j  umi  Lowlier,  tlx;  Primate  of  Ireland,  are  alno  deserving  of 
mention,  for  their  scholarship  and  theological  works. 

In  polite  literature,  a  great  improvement  began  during  tMs 
period;  we  meet  with  Ibwer  obsolete  eipressions  and  forms  s  the 
I'oitu  is  nervous  and  effective,  but  it  is  less  graceful  and 

iiMmiai«.  jg^f^  neda&tio  than  that  of  the  preceding  age.  The  chief 
works  of  this  class  are,  Baleigh's  History  of  the  World,  Clarendo&^l 
Miitory  of  th$  Great  lUhellion,  May's  History  of  the  ParUarmrUy 
Burton's  Anatomy  of  MeUmeholy,  and  the  The  Characters  of  8ir 
Thomas  Overbur^.  The  fiimous  Ikon  BatiUki^  ascribed  to  Charkt 
I.,  but  really  written  by  Bishop  Gauden,  Tnny  also  be  mentioned. 
It  is  a  series  of  meditations»  purporting  to  hftve  been  drawn  up  by 
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the  King,  upon  the  leading  tnnibles  of  his  reign.  A  strain  of 
majestic  melanchuly  is  well  kept  up  in  it;  but  the  personated 
sovereign  is  too  theatrical  for  real  nature,  the  language  is  too 
rhetorical  and  amplified,  and  the  periods  too  artificially  elaborated.* 
Among  the  philosophical  writers  of  this  period,  it  is  hardly 
neeessary  to  state  that  Lord  Bacon  stands  chief,  whose  Phiioiwphi. 
great  work,  the  jVwtiw*  Organum,  exploded  the  Aristo-  •*^'«^ 
telian  form  of  reasoning,  and  reatcsed  to  its  natural  nre-eminenoe 
the  philosophy  of  reason,  tra&,  and  nature.  His  inductiye 
method  of  reasoning  from  scientific  experiment  and  observation  of 
facts,  began  to  mark  distinctly  the  study  of  natm'al  phihisophy, 
and  it  led  Harrey,  physician  to  hoih  James  and  Charles,  to 
discover  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

The  age,  indeed,  was  one  of  p^reat  scientific  attainment ;  it  was 
the  a^re  of  rrnlilon,  who  discovered  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  „nflc 
the  ring  of  tSuturn,  and  the  phases  of  Yenus;  of  Kepler,  ^^^^^^ 
famous  for  his  discoveries  of  the  laws  of  planetary  motion ;  of 
Napier,  the  inventor  of  loc^arithms  ;  of  Descartes,  tiie  celebrated 
mathematician ;  and  of  Hobbes,  the  equally  tainous  author  of  the 
Leviathan,  a  work  on  metaphysics.  Horrox,  a  young  Englisluuan, 
of  extraordinary  niathematical  genius,  was  llie  first  who  beheld 
the  transit  of  Venus  in  Europe,  on  the  4th  of  December,  1639, 
the  very  day  on  which  he  had  predicted,  from  calculation,  ^t  it 
would  happen.  Harriott,  another  Englishman,  who  first  discoTered 
tiie  solar  spots  (1610),  also  introduced  the  use  of  small  letters  in 
algebra,  and  made  many  discoraies  in  tiie  natoe  of  equations; 
acnd  Tamcelii,  by  his  disooimes  in  hydrostaties  and  pneumatics, 
in-vented  the  baromefcer  and  the  eommon  pump.  Kepler's  dis- 
coveries, also,  in  optics,  led  to  the  invention  of  the  telesec^; 
Galileo  invented  the  microscope ;  and  either  Hioncodcs,  or  his 
friend  Gascoigne,  who  fell  at  Maraton  Moor,  infeirted  the 
micrometer,  and  first  s^iplied  the  t^oope  to  i&e  quadiMit. 

*  BallMa*!  m.  Hilt,  TJl^  87S. 
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THE  SECOND  STUAKT  PEKTOD ;  OR,  THE  PERIOD  OP 
THE  liESTOKATION  AM)  THE  HE  VOLUTION. 

1660  TO  IGbU. 

CliarlcH  TT.  reigued  24|  years  ;  irom  J  to  1685. 
JamealL       „      3|   „        „   1686  to  1689. 


CHAPTER  V.   THE  BEIGN  OE  CHiUiLES  THE  SECOND. 

CnART.ES  IT.  i^^vV;/^/ t went V -four  years  ciglil  iiionths  and  one  uccT<,  from 
29th  May,  1660,  to  6tli  Fcl)ninry,  16S5.  Horn  2<^\\\  May,  I^yx  MnrriM 
Catherine  of  Jiraganza,  21hI  May,  1662.  Dieti  61I1  February,  1685.  Buried 
in  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel,  Westnttniter. 

SaoiiOH  I.— DUEING  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OE  LOBD 

CLABENDON.  1660-1667. 

I.  PBOOEEDINGS  OF  THE  CONTENTION 

PARLIAMENT. 

1.  The  Act  of  Indemnity.    Four  Huhjcrf  -;  of  great  importanro 

and  (liffifMiHy  ocrupird  IIk?  Convfiition  Pai  iiMinent,  from  the  fl;iy 

of  the  XiMji's  ret  urn  t  ill  its  dissolution  in  tiio  tbllowin^  December. 

...  .  . 

These  were,  a  }4<'fi(^ral  iTidcmnity ;  the  restoration  of  the  church 

and  crown  landa  ;  the  8t;ttlemeot  of  the  revenue  and  the  abolitiou 
of  military  tenures  ;  and  the  re-establish  men  t  of  the  church. 

The  j^onoml  pardon  promised  by  (  harlea  in  his  Declaration 
from  Breda,  was  not  understood  by  him  and  his  advisers  to  include 
any  who  bad  been  immediately  concerned  in  his  father's  death, 
■Dd  therefore  the  four  exceptions  vhioh  Monk  had  proposed  were 
extended  ly  the  Commons  to  twenty.  As  their  loyalty  grew 
warmer,  they  added  to  this  number  all  the  judges  of  King  Charles 
who  did  not  surrender  themselves,  in  ohemenee  to  a  royal  procla- 
mation which  was  issued  on  the  dOth  of  June.  The  Ivords  were 
still  more  yindictive ;  they  condemned  all  who  had  ever  sat  in 
judgment  upon  any  Boyaiist,  and  they  gave  to  i^e  next  relation  of 
each  of  the  four  peers  whom  the  Commonwealth  had  executed^ 
Tic^  Hamilton,  Holland,  Capel,  and  Derby,  the  detestable  piiyilege 
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of  seU'cting  a  regicide  for  execution — a  pnriloixo  which  was 
exercise  d  in  the  last  three  instaaces;  but  was  lu^bly  declined  by 
Lord  Denbijj^h,  the  kinsman  of  Hamilton.  The  Commons,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  moderate  Presbyterians,  resisted  this 
revengeful  spirit,  and,  after  some  altercations,  an  Act  of  Indemnity 
was  passed,  and  assented  to  bj  Charles  on  the  29tii  of  August. 
Vane,  Lambert,  and  fifty-one  others  actually  concerned  in  the 
death  of  King  Charles,  were  excepted  from  pardon  as  to  life  and 
estate ;  Haselrigg,  Monson,  and  five  others,  as  regarded  liberty 
and  property ;  and  all  judges  who  had  presided  in  any  high  court 
of  justice,  including  Hutchinson,  Lenthall,  Stw  John,  and  sixteen 
otiiers,  were  declared  incapable  of  holding  any  office  in  the  state^ 
church,  or  army.  Those  regicides  who  bad  surrendered  themselves 
were  not  pardoned,  but  reserved  for  the  sentence  of  a  future 
parliament. 

2.  Execution  of  the  Eegicides.  In  pursuance  of  this  act,  so 
audaciously  termed  An  Act  of  Indemniti/  and  Oblivion,  t  w  cnty-nine 
regicides  were  tried  by  a  special  commission,  chiefly  couiposed  of 
men  who  had  betrayed  the  cause  of  the  revohition.  Such  were, 
Ashley  Cooper,  one  of  CromwelTs  most  trusty  advisers ;  Monk 
and  Montai^ue,  two  of  his  lords  and  admirals ;  Say  and  Holies, 
parliamentary  leaders  ;  Mauchestcr  and  liobartes,  parliamentary 
commissioners;  and  Atkins  and  Tyrrel,  parliamentary  judges. 
All  the  prisoners  were  condemned ;  nineteen,  who  had  surrendered 
in  obedience  to  the  proclamation,  were  respited  till  the  assembling 
of  the  next  parliament;  and  these  ten  were  executed,  viz., 
Harrison,  Scott,  Jones,  Oarew,  Oements,  and  Scroop,  who  had 
signed  the  royal  death-warrant;  Cook,  the  solicitor  at  the  trial; 
Axtel  and  Hackers,  who  had  goarded  the  royal  prisoner ;  and 
Peters,  the  minister.  In  the  course  of  the  year,  three  other 
regicides,  carried  off  from  Holland  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  nations, 
terminated  their  career  on  the  scaffold ;  and  the  bodies 
of  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Bradshaw  were  exhumed,  tem^Mnt 
suspended  from  gibbets,  decapitaffnl,  and  otherwise 
insulted  and  desecrated  in  the  most  barbarous  manner.  The  body 
of  Blake  was  also  removed  from  its  honoured  resting-place  in 
Westminster  Al)hey,  and  re-interred  in  St.  IMargaret's  Churchyard. 

In  the  two  Ibllowing  years,  the  regicides  left  in  custody  were 
coudeinned  to  perpetual  imprisonment ;  and  Vane  and  Lambert 
were  brought  to  trial.    Though  not  actually  guilty  of  the 
death  of  Charles,  the  iudictments  against  theni  alleged  execution 
as  overt  acts  of  high  treason  against  Charles  II.,  their  •'^■^ 
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exercise  of  civil  and  military  functions  under  the  usurping  govern- 
ment,— an  accusation  under  which  many  who  had  been  the  most 
active  in  the  King's  restoratiofi,  mii!;]it  h^vo  stood  at  the  bar. 
Their  condemnation  was  wholly  agamst  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter, 
of  the  statute  of  Henry  YII.  in  favour  of  a  king  de  facto,  For  if 
there  was  no  king,  there  was  a  parliament,  which,  by  parity  of 
reasoning,  stood  in  the  place  of  a  king,  and  obedience  to  it  could 
not,  therefore,  be  deemed  a  crime  against  the  king  dejnre.  The 
judges,  however,  went  beyond  ail  bounds  of  constitutional  prece- 
dents, and  of  common  sense,  and  decided  that  Charles  11.  had 
always  liccu  a  king  de  facto ,  an«  l  had  never  been  out  of  possession  I 
To  which  Vane  replied  thai,  il'  ilie  king  had  never  been  out  of 
possession,  the  indictment  against  him  fell  to  the  ground,  because 
it  alleged  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  keep  out  l^e  king.  The 
courage,  the  proud  consciousness  of  right,  and  the  lofty  prizusiplee 
which  he  displayed  during  his  trial,  secured  his  condenuuition  in 
the  mind  of  such  a  selfish,  corrupt,  fidthless,  and  shameless  man 
as  Charles,  who  told  Clarendon  that  he  must  be  put  out  of  th» 
way.  He  was  executed  on  the  14th  of  June,  1062,  although 
Charles  had  solemnly  promised  the  two  houses,  when  iihey 
addressed  him  on  the  subject,  to  spare  his  lile.  Lambert  was 
banished  to  Guernsey.* 

3.  BeBtitotion  of  the  Church  and  Crown  Lands.  The  ^pwat 
question  of  the  restitution  of  the  church  and  orown  knds  was  a 
very  compUcated  one,  owing  to  the  numerous  sales  which  had 
been  made  under  the  authority  of  parliament.  A  bill  was  brought 
^  ^  in  to  confirm  all  these  sales,  or  to  give  indemnity  to  the 
crown  li^ds  purchasers,  except  in  the  matt*  r  of  crown  lands.  But 
^ruuKhuw  Clarendon  demanded  that  the  church  property  should 
also  be  excepted,  to  which  the  Commons  objected,  and 
no  bill  was  passed.  The  dispute  was  therefore  left  to  be  decided 
by  the  common  course  of  law,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
church,  the  crown,  and  the  dispossessed  Royalists  triumphantly 
re-entered  into  possession,  the  holders  not  being  allowed  to  plead 
a  title  derived  from  an  usurped  authority.  The  great  body  of  the 
Cavaliers,  however,  had  not  been  entirely  ousted  from  their  lands, 
but  had  retained  portions  by  compounding  for  their  delinquencif. 
These  found  no  remedy  at  law,  because  the  Act  of  Indemnity 
prevented  them  6rom  instituting  any  suits  of  recorery;  and 
mortafied  to  aee  the  clergy  restor^,  and  ihose  Boyalists  lAio  had 

*  inter's  Ujqa,  XY^  310-a4t;  BaU&m,  11^  23-36. 
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lost  all  fuUj  reinstated,  they  loudly  accused  the  King  of  ingratitude, 

as  if  his  honour  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  their  interests. 

The  great  question  of  the  church  establishment  was  not  brought 
forward  in  the  Convention,  because  the  Presbyterian  majority 
would  have  opposed  it.     During  the  Commonwealth,  the  \q[^vl\ 
provision  for  the  clergy  had  never  been  disturbed,  and  tlie  private 
rights  of  presentation  had  Ixjen  peacefully  exercised,  although  the 
pulpits  were  nearly  all  oceupied  by  Puritans  and  Independents, 
and  the  Liturgy  had  been  abolished.    Tim  Episcopal  ministers  who 
were  deprived,  though  excluded  from  toleration,  were  yet  allowed 
sLilUcient  indulgence  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  and 
ill  the  reign  of  Cromwell,  they  were  fully  tolerated.    But  difficulty  of 
the  re-establishment  of  l^piscopacy  was  the  necessary  JJJ|jjj^- 
complement  of  the  Restoration,  and,  as  the  Presbyterians 
readily  percei\td  this,  they  sought  to  impose  restrictions  upon 
Charles  x^iiile  he  was  yet  at  Breda.    All  that  they  obtained  was  a 
promise,  in  the  Declaration,  to  grant  liberty  of  ooDScienoe,  if 
parliament  enacted  such  an  indulgence;  but  not  a  word  was 
mentioned  about  the  Establishment.    The  moderate  parfy  in 
parliament,  therefore,  who  saw  the  danger  of  permitting  an 
oppressed  body  of  churchmen  to  regain  thehr  superioriiy  without 
some  restraint,  immediately  proposed  a  compromise,  Die  Commons 
accordingly  introduced  and  passed  a  bill,  which  provided  that  the 
Episcopal  ministers  should  be  restored  to  their  livings,  without  any 
legal  right  to  the  intermediate  prolBts;  and  that  the  present 
possession  of  those  Presbyterian  clergy  against  whom  there  was  no 
claimant  living,  or  who  had  been  presented  on  legal  Tacancies, 
should  be  un(Usturbed.    But  this  measure  was  very  delusive^ 
because,  with  the  revival  of  the  Episcopal  system,  the  penalties 
imposed  upon  nonconformity  would  revive  also,  and  the  Presby- 
terian clergy  who  refused  to  observe  the  Tiitiirgy  would  still  remain 
liable  to  ojection.    Hence  the  latter  proposed  the  establishment  of 
an  episcopate  on  Bishop  Usher's  model.    This  consisted, 
first,  in  the  appointment  of  a  sullragan  bishop  for  each 
rural  deanery,  who  should  hold  a  monthly  synod  of  the  " 
presbyters  within  his  district ;  and  secondly,  in  an  annual  synod 
of  suffragans  and  representatives  of  the  presbyters,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  bishop,  which  should  decide  upon  all  questions  by 
plurality  of  suffrages.*     A  revision  of  thu  Liturgy  was  also 
proposed,  especially  with  reference  to  the  use  of  the  surplice,  the 
cross  in  baptism,  kneeling  at  the  communion,  and  other  ceremonies* 
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But  the  EpiBoopal  divines  contemptuously  refused  to  entertain  anj 
idea  of  a  compromiee.  The  King,  however,  found  it  prudent  to 
conciliate  the  Presbyterians  hj  appointing  Baxter,  Calamy,  and 
^  others  of  their  leading  men,  his  chaplains  in  ordinary,  and 

HmHni^  oflTerino;  them  bislioprics  ;  and  by  publishing  the  "  Healing 
Declaration,"  in  which  he  promised  to  appoint  "  model" 
bishops,  and  that  a  conference  should  meet  for  the  purpose  of 
revising  the  Liliir!^y.-<=  The  object  of  this  concession  was,  to 
prevent  the  ])arliatneiit  interfering  in  this  important  matter;  it 
wan  never  intended  to  be  observed;  and  when  the  Declaration  was 
brought  before  parliament,  the  courtiers,  who  had  received  their 
instructions  from  Clarendon,  vigorously  opposed  it,  and  it  was 
rejected  by  1  s;^  to  1 57. 

4.  Settlement  of  the  ?i.eveime.  In  the  exuberance  of  it-s 
dcvution,  the  Convention  Parliament  resolved  to  make  such  an 
ample  provision  for  the  executive  power,  as  should  place  it  beyond 
the  pretended  neoessity  of  raising  money  by  unlawful  means. 
The  crown  revenue  was,  tiierefore,  settled  at  ^1,200,000,  and 
tonnage  and  poundage  were  voted  for  the  King's  life.  A  stipulation 
of  the  utmost  importonce  was  annexed  to  this  grant.  The  military 
Abolition   ^^^^''^  feudal  system  were  abolished,  with  aU 

tttendMi  their  oppressive  incidents  of  fines  for  alienatioxis.  of 
forfeitures,  and  of  wardships;  as  well  as  the  mars 
generally  obnoxious  demands  of  purveyance — all  which  relics  of 
feudal  prerogative  would  have  revived  with  the  re-establishment  of 
the  monan^y.  A  measure  so  highly  advantageous  to  the 
aristocracy  and  landowners,  was  not  likely  to  create  much 
differenoe  of  opinion ;  some  little  discussion  ensued  as  to  the  new 
sources  whence  the  revenue  was  to  be  derived^  and  in  the  end,  the 
burden  was  most  unjustly  thrown  upon  the  commonalty,  in  the 
^  shape  of  an  excise  duty  on  beer,  cider,  wine,  tea,  and 

McUe'^*"*  some  oth*  r  iii-ticles.  Thus  the  customs  and  the  excise — 
e«tebu»hed.  ^jj^  ^^^^^  o-r<  :it  sources  of  modern  revenue — were  placed 
absolutely  in  the  ivnig's  hands,  and  Charles  was  rendered  almost 
independent  of  pariiameT^t  for  the  ordinary  expenditure  of  the 
crown.  Still  the  abolition  of  two  8uch  vexatious  exercises  ot" 
prerogative  as  wardship  and  purveyance  was  of  imiiiense  benefit  to 
the  country,  although  our  c'ratitude  is  strictly  due  to  the  revolution 
of  1641  for  so  beneficial  a  change,  because  the  Star  Chamber,  and 
all  feudal  buperiorities  whatsoever,  were  really  done  away  with  jM' 
that  time. 
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In  fixing  upon  ^1,200,000  a  competent  revenue  for  the 
crown,  the  Commons  tacitly  gave  it  to  ha  uuderstood  that  a  regular 
military  force  was  not  among  the  necessities  for  which  they  meant 
to  provide.  They  looked  upon  the  army  of  60,000  men  with 
a|>prehen&ioiL  and  jealousy;  it  was  already  showing  signs  of 
disaffection  to  the  new  oi^er  of  things,  and  the  monthlj  assess- 
ment of  «£70,(K)0  was  still  levied  for  its  support.  A  bill  was 
therefore  passed  for  disbanding  all  the  regiments  except  ^oiund- 
that  of  Monk's,  called  the  Coldstream,  and  another  of  ^"^11^^ 
horse.  A  third  regiment  was  formed  out  of  the  tooops  ^ 
brought  from  Dimkirk,  and  thus  began,  under  the  name  of 
guaras^  the  present  regular  army  of  Great  Britain.  In  1662,  it 
numbered  about  5,000  men.  At  the  same  time,  an  act  was  passed 
for  enabling  the  disbanded  soldiers  to  exercise  their  trades  un- 
fettered by  any  restraints  of  apprenticeship  or  corporate  privileges ; 
and  so  readily  did  they  avail  themselves  of  the  liberties  thus 
given  tliem,  that  they  became  the  most  industrious  of  citizens,  as 
they  had  been  the  best  disciplined  of  soldu  rs ;  and  if  a  baker,  a 
mason,  or  a  waggoner,  attracted  notice  by  his  diligence  and 
sobriety,  it  was  generally  found  that  he  was  one  of  Oliver's  old 
eoldicrs.* 

Charles  had  now  obtained  from  this  famous  parliameiib  all 
that  was  immediately  necessary,  and  as  none  of  its  acts  could  be 
legally  vaHd  without  the  confirmation  of  a  regular  parliament,  he 
dissolved  it  (December  29th),  knowing  that  his  remaining  objects 
eould  be  more  readily  accomplished  by  another  assembly,  elected 
by  the  people  under  their  present  feelings  of  enthusiastic  affection 
for  the  throne.  A  few  days  after  the  dissolution,  the  Fifth- 
monarchy  men,  under  their  old  leader,  Thomas  Yenner,  the  wine 
cooper,  made  another  mad  attempt  to  establish  a  Millenarian 
kingdom.  They  failed  as  formerly,  but  the  tumult  was  made  the 
excuse  for  closing  the  conTentides  of  the  Quakers,  Anabaptists, 
■and  other  sectaries. 
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IL   EEACTIONAET  MEASUEES  OF  THE  EIEST 
KBSTOEATION  PARLIAMENT. 

6.    The  Clarendon  Ministry.    The  administration  which  had 
concurred  with  the  Presbyterian  parliament  in  bringing  about 
the  political  restoration,  was  composed  of  men  of  different  parties 
and  of  opposite  principles »  but  the  three  chief  ministers,  Clarendon 
the  chancellor,  Southampton  the  lord  treasurer,  and  Ormond  the 
lord  steward  and  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  were  zealous  Anglicans^ 
who  attributed  to  the  Presbyterian  doctrines  all  the  disorders  of 
the  reToIution.    With  them  were  associated  Lord  Oulpeper  the 
master  of  the  rolls,  and  Secretary  Nicholas,  who  had  shared  in  the 
King's  exile  ;    then  came  Monk,  created  Duke  of  Albemarle^ 
Montague,  Earl  of  Sandwich,  and  others;  and  lastly,  some 
illustrious  deserters  from  the  revolutionary  cause,  Ashley  Cooper^ 
Denzil  Holies,  and  the  Earl  of  Manchester.    According  to  a  very 
remarkable  custom  which  had  silently  established  itself  during  the 
reign  of  Charlcf?.!.,  if  not  earlier,  Clarendon  selected  from  this 
council,  those  men  on  whose  confidence  he  could  relv,  and  under 
the  name  of  a  committee  of  foreign  affairs,  formed  them  into  a 
c  bin  t   ^^^^"^^  council,  or  junto,  for  the  purpose  of  debating  and 
council^     deciding,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  rest,  all  questions 
concerning  tlie  state.    This  was  contrary  to  the  original 
constitution  of  the  monarchy,  which  provided  that  the  Kinf^  should 
govern  by  a  privy  comicil  composed  of  peers  and  great  officers  of 
the  state,  who  should  be  bound  by  an  oath  of  secrecy  and  fidelity^ 
and  should  be  consulted  on  all  matters  of  weiglit,  which  they 
should  discuss,  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign.     After  the 
cabinet  had  decided  upon  the  measures  to  be  adopted,  it  submitted 
them  to  the  assent  and  deliberation  of  the  whole  council ;  that 
body  whom  the  law  recognised  as  the  sworn  and  responsible 
counsellors  of  the  sovereign.    The  fourth  clause  in  the  Act  of 
Settlement  (12  A  13  Wmaa  UI.),  did  away  witii  this  cabinet 
^council;  and  it  is  hut  just  to  say,  that  Clarendon  was  always 
opposed  to  it,  although  at  the  Bestoration,  when  it  was  necessary 
to  have  men  of  different  views  in  office,  a  secret  council  at 
confidential  ministers,  all  agreeing  on  general  questions  of  church, 
and  state,  was  essential.* 

0.  Temper  of  the  New  Parliament,  as  shown  by  its  first  Acts* 
The  new  parliament  assembled  on  the  8th  of  May,  1661,  and  was 

*  See  HflUmn,  II.,  MJi  LlngarJ,  XL, 
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>drcicledly  Eoyallst  in  its  charaetor.    Tho  return  to  the  ancient 
order  of  tliintrs,  to  the  May-pok'S,  the  Christmas  ale,  the 
X)ld  English  gainos  on  the  village  green,  tho  playhouses  noltiM 


and  the  stroltin?:,'  jictors,  had  exerciBod  an  immense 
influence  upon  tlie  elections.  The  asceticism  of  the  Puritnuf? 
was  remembered,  while  their  zeal  for  liberty,  their  purity  of  liie, 
their  earnest  religion,  were  all  forgot  len  or  despised,  and  in  almost 
every  borough  and  county,  the  gay  and  profligate  Cavalier  was 
elected,  so  that  when  the  session  opened,  only  about  fifty  or  sixty 
members  were  found  m  opposition  to  the  court.  Still  the 
chancellor  did  not  fail  to  secure  a  constant  majority  in  favour  of 
the  government,  by  commuuicatiug  the  wishes  of  the  cabinet  to 
41  few  leading  men,  each  of  whom  instructed  his  friends  how  to 
Tote  on  eyery  measure  that  was  brought  forward.* 

The  parliament  soon  displayed  its  tem|)er.  It  voted  that  the  Sulomn 
League  and  Covenant,  and  the  chief  acts  and  oaths  of  the  Commonwealth 
Agsdnst  the  Stuarts,  should  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman;  that  all  the 
members  should  receive  the  sacrament,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of 
England,  on  a  certain  day ;  and  tliat  all  the  royal  prerogatives  with  regard  to 
the  army,  the  negative  voice  in  the  legislation,  and  the  inviolability  of  the 
King's  person,  should  be  restored.  They  also  declared  that  there  was  no 
legi^tive  ]X)wer,  in  either  of  the  houses,  without  the  King ;  and  that  neither 
house  could  pretend  to  the  command  of  the  army,  nor  could  lawfully  levy  war 
offensive  or  defensive,  against  his  majesty.  They  restored  the  bishops  to 
their  seats,  and  remembering  tlie  tumultuous  assemblies  of  1641,  j^otawOnBt 
which  had  prevented  the  prelates  izom  attending  in  parliament,  tumaituonB 
'enacted  that  no  petition  should  be  presented  by  more  than  ten  v*^*"^ 
]-)orsons  ;  and  that  no  one  should  procure  al)Ove  twenty  persons  to  consent  or 
set  their  hands  to  any  petition  for  alteration  of  matters  established  by  law,  in 
church  or  state,  unless  with  the  previous  order  of  three  justices  of  the  county, 
4>r  the  major  part  of  the  grand  jury.t  Severe  restrictions  were  imposed  upon 
the  press  for  some  time ;  and  the  Act  of  Indemnity  would  not  have  been 
confirnied,  l^id  not  Clarendon's  sense  of  honour  prevailed  upon  them  to  let  it 
pass  (May,  1661). 

Thus  far  tlio  new  ])arlianient  only  repaired  the  breaches  which 
had  boen  made  in  tlie  constitution ;  but  in  their  subsequent 
measures  they  reven<;ed  themsehes  upon  the  crushed  and 
degraded  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  by  excludinf2j  them 
from  their  civil  rii^hts.  The  goverinnent  of  the  cities  and  borouf^hs 
throughout  the  kin^^dom  was  chieliy  in  the  hands  of  the  Presby- 
terians, and  to  dispossess  them  of  these  strongliokls,  the  Corporation 
Act  (13  Charles  II.)  was  enacted  (December  20th,  1061). 

Mingling  the  political  and  religious  principles  of  coercion,  this  act  enjoined  all 

*  Linffaid,  ZJ.,  si«.       t  HalUun.  IL,  S7. 
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_  magistrates  and  persons  bearing  offices  of  trust  in  corporations,  tsy 

swear  that  they  believed  it  unlawful,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  to 
take  arms  against  the  King,  and  thai  they  abhorred  the  traitorous^ 
position  of  hertrin£T  arms,  by  his  authority,  against  his  person,  or  against  those 
that  are  commi:$sioned  by  him.  1  hey  were  also  to  renounce  all  obligation 
arising  out  of  the  oath  called  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  in  case  of 
refusal,  to  be  immediately  removed  from  o£Ece.  All  future  magistrates  were  to 
take  the  oaths,  and  to  have  received  the  sacrament  within  one  year  before  their 
election,  according  to  the  rite^  of  the  English  Church.* 

7.  The  Savoy  Conference.  There  existed  now  no  doubt  in  the 
mind?  of  the  Presbyterians,  that  it  was  the  object  of  Charles's 
government  to  ruin  them  entirely.  The  Corporation  Act  broke 
their  power  in  the  state;  the  Act  of  Uniformity  about  to  be 
enacted  would  drive  them  from  the  church.  The  intimate 
Rovaiist  connexion,  whether  by  birth  or  education,  which  exi^t  d 
cm.t^ipt  between  the  gentry  and  the  Episeopal  clergy,  did  not 
ForiMoi.  allow  this  corrupt  parliament  to  hesitate  for  an  instant 
between  the  ancient  establishment  and  one  composed  of  men 
whose  eloquence  possessed  so  much  influence  over  the  common 
people.  In  Clarendon's  eyes,  the  Presbyterian  clergy  were  base, 
mean,  and  ignorant  "  fellows ; "  but  the  people  revered  them,  and 
when  they  were  deprived  of  tiieir  spiritual  teachers,  and  a  new  set  of 
ministers  was  thrust  upon  them,  who  had  litfcle  sympathy  with  their 
reb'gions  or  political  convictions,  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
incufference  of  the  higher  classes  to  all  earnest  principles  gradually 
spread  throughout  the  whole  community.  For  the  Episcopal  deigy 
were  more  intent  upon  preaching  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience 
than  they  were  of  setting  forth  the  great  truths  of  Christianity,  sa 
as  to  separate  the  common  people  from  the  contagion  of  the  horribl© 
profligacy  of  the  court.  Charles  himself  said,  after  his  licentioua 
mshion,  that  Presbyterian  ism  was  not  a  religion  for  gentlemen,'' 
and  the  results  of  the  S&voj  Conference  which  was  now  held 
showed  that  the  Anglican  divines  were  ready  to  endorse  his  opinioD^ 
and  gratify  his  desires. 

The  meetings  of  this  assembly  were  to  continue  four  months, 
^om  the  25th  of  March,  1662;  the  ostensible  object  bein<]^  the 
union  of  the  two  great  relictions  part  ies,  hy  a  revision  of 
of«i?  "  the  Prayer  Book.  Twentv-orie  Antjhcan  diviues  were 
met  by  as  many  Presbyterians;  Sheldon.  Bishop  of 
London,  in  whose  lod<;ings  in  the  8avoy  they  met,  presiding.  The 
Presbyterians  proposed  that  bishops  should  not  govern  their 
dioceses  by  single  authority,  but  should,  according  to  Usher'a 
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model,  act  with  the  counsel  and  concurrence  of  the  nresbvters  in 
matters  of  ordination  and  jurisdiction.  They  objectea  to  the  maay 
responses  by  the  p^j^P^^*  desired  that  all  might  be  made  one 
continued  prayer.  They  desired  that  no  lessons  should  be  taken 
firom  the  Apocrypha;  that  daily  psalms  should  be  taken  from 
the  sew  translation.  They  objected  to  many  parts  of  the  office  foP 
boplism,  especially  those  which  implied  the  inward  regeneration  of 
all  who  were  baptized ;  to  kneeling  at  the  sacrament,  the  use  of  the 
BUTpUce»  the  cross  in  baptism,  gocliathers  acting  as  sponsors,  and 
Uie  numerous  holidays.  After  offering  so  many  objections,  Baxter, 
who  headed  tlie  Presbyterians,  cnnsidorinp^  his  colleagues  were 
bound  to  oiler  a  new  liturgy  as  more  explanatory  of  their  views, 
wrote  a  new  **  Reformed  Liturf^r,"  which  was  indi^rnantly  rejectrd 
by  the  other  party  without  examination.  At  length  the  cont  roversy 
was  narrowed  to  this  question:  "Is  it  lawful  to  determine  the 
certain  use  of  things  indifferent  in  the  worship  of  God?"  Baxter 
and  (running,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ely,  were  the  chief  disputants; 
but  after  a  long  and  fretful  altercation  neither  party  was  convinced, 
and  the  conference  broke  up  in  anger,  each  party  more  exasperated 
and  more  irreconcileable  than  before  (July  25th). 

I3iis  was  the  conclusion  which  had  been  expected  and  desired  by 
the  court,  and  Charles  had  already  summoned  the  convo- 
cation to  undertake  the  task  which  had  failed  in  the  hands 
of  the  conference  (May).  Seyeral  of  the  bishops  protested  against 
any  alteration ;  but  they  were  oyerruled,  and  a  few  changes  were 
made  in  the  Liturgy,  with  no  desire  of  conciliating  the  scruples  of 
(he  objectors,  but  rather  of  irritating  and  mocking  their  prejudices. 
Thus  the  collect  for  the  parliament  was  introduced,  by  which  the 
English  sovereign,  and  that  sovereign  Charles  II.,  was,  for  the 
first  time,  styled  "our  most  religio^'^  king;"  new  holidays  were 
added;  the  l(»ssons  from  the  Apocrypha  were  increased,  and  11m 
services  for  th(?  day  of  *^  Kin'j;  Charles  the  Martvr,"  and  the  2'Jth 
of  May,  the  date  of  his  iniijcsty's  birth  and  haj)py  r»'8t(3rati()n,  w  ere 
inserted.  Other  alterations  were  made ;  but  they  were  of  no  great 
importance  as  regarded  the  controversy. 

8.  The  Act  of  Uniformity.  The  new  liturgy,  in  its  approved 
form,  after  being  sanctioned  by  the  King,  was  sent  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  then  followed  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  May  10th,  1662. 

By  this  it  was  macted  that  the  revised  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  of  the 
Ordination  of  Ministers,  and  no  other,  should  be  used  in  all  pUiCes  of  pubGc 
worship;  and  that  all  beneficed  clergymen  should  read  the  service  therefrom 
within  a  given  time,  and  at  the  close,  profess  in  a  set  form  of  words,  their 
Munfieigiied  assent  and  ooosent  to  everything  contidtied  and  pmoibed  in  it," 
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on  pain  of  being  deprived  of  their  livings.  That  all  the  beneficed  dergj, 
fellows  of  colleges,  and  scboobnasters^  and  even  private  tutors,  should  subscribe 

a  renunciation  of  the  Covenant,  and  a  declaration  of  the  unlaw  fulness  of  taking 
up  arms  agninst  the  sovereign  under  any  pretence.  And  that  no  person  should 
administer  the  sacraments,  or  hold  ecclesiastical  preferment,  who  had  not 
leoeived  Episcopal  ordination. 

Tlic  first  of  these  clauses,  as  well  as  that  which  extended  the 
subscripiiuu  to  schoulniaHters,  was  olijec-ttMl  to  by  the  Lords ;  but 
the  Commcms  resolutely  opposieJ  all  aiiiuadinents,  and  when  the 
day  of  8t.  JJartholomew  came  (August  24th,  lOni'j,  and  the  time 
allowed  fur  jsuUscriptiuu  had  expired,  the  act  was  rigorously 
enforced.  This  day  had  been  chosen  in  order  to  deprive  the  ejected 
iDcunibents  of  a  whole  year's  revenues,  because  the  tithes  were  not 
due  till  Michaebnas ;  for  when  a  motion  to  make  some  allowance 
was  proposed,  it  was  lost  by  94  to  87.*    On  the  fatal  day,  there- 

fore,  more  than  two  thousand  clergymen  were  deprived  of 
Koncun-    ^^^^^  liviugs,  without  any  provision  for  their  future 

support;  which  was  not  the  treatment  that  the  Episcopal 
clergy  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Presbyterians,  in  1643 ;  for 
they  had  one-fifth  of  the  incomes  of  the  new  incumbents  allotted 

to  til '.-111. 

9.  The  declaration  of  indulgence.  While  Charles  thus  left  the 
Protestant  dissenters  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  churchmen,  be 
was  meditating  the  relaxation  of  the  penalties  upon  the  Koman 
Catholics,  to  whose  fidelity  and  act  ive  support  his  family  owed  so 
much.  It  is  morally  certain  that  he  had,  durin^^  his  exile,  imbibed 
chAri««  ^  persuasion  that,  if  any  scheme  of  Christianity  were  true, 
brother  ''^^  ^^^^      ^^^^  Romau  Church.    He  and  his  brother 

B^man  w( Tc  both  suspectcd ;  and  when  the  present  parliament 
Catholic*.  it  penal  to  say  he  was  a  papist,  or  popishly  inclined, 

the  suspicions  iiu  rcased.  Charles  knew  that  Clarendon  would  not 
tolerate  popery,  and  the  parliament  was  still  more  opposed  to  it. 
He,  therefore,  had  recourse  to  a  more  subtle  policy  ;  to  persuade 
the  Nonconiuniiists  that,  as  they  were  suffering  under  the  same 
law  as  the  iionianists,  they  must  act  in  concert,  for  the  common 
benefit  of  toleration  ;  and  he  prumised,  at  their  request,  to  suspend 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  for  three  months.  The  Bishops,  however, 
opposed  his  purpose,  and  he  gave  it  up;  but  he  published  a 
declaration  in  &vour  of  Hbertj  of  conscience,  so  as  to  redeem,  be 
said,  the  promises  contained  in  the  Declaration  from  Breda. 
When  the  Commons  met  in  February  (1 063),  they  denied  that  he 

.   *  Bumet'8  Own  Times,  I.,  m  i  Soutbej's  Hiflfc.  of  the  Ghmoh ;  HaUam,  IL,  is. 
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waa  bound  by  this  dedanttioD,  and  they  intimated  that  he  possessed 
no  power  to  suspend,  or  dispense  with,  the  laws.  This  hostility 
was  excited  by  Clarendon,  and  it  was  tlie  commoTicement  of  a 
misunderstanding  between  him  and  the  King,  which  idtinuitely 
terminated  in  an  open  quarrel.  Prom  this  moment,  Charles  yielded 
himself,  without  reserve,  to  Buckinp;ham,  Ashley  Cooper,  and  the 
other  men,  who,  afterwards,  formed  thQ  Cabal.* 

10.  Repeal  of  the  Triennial  Act,  and  passing  of  the  Conventicle 
Act.  The  parliament  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  iiuTely  rejecting 
this  royal  declaration,  but  addressed  the  King,  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation, ordering  all  Catholic  priests  to  quit  the  kingdom,  under 
penaLty  of  death.  He  yielded }  but  he  made  an  exception  in  favonr 
^  the  priests  attached  to  the  service  of  bis  wife  and  mother,  which 
nButraused  the  whole  measure*  The  parliament,  however,  was 
too  loyal  to  resent  this ;  and  they  not  only  increased  the  og^^i 
revenue  to  <£2,000,000,and  connived  at  the  sale  of  Dunkirk,  Jy^Si^ 
but,  in  the  next  session  (March,  1664),  they  repealed  the  vBthuntnt. 
Triennial  Act,  at  the  King's  request,  retaining,  however,  the 
general  provision  that  no  interval  between  two  parliaments  should 
exceed  three  years.f 

In  the  summer  of  1663,  some  Tifth-monarchv  men  and  others 
raised  a  sliglit  insnrreetion  in  Parnley  Wood,  near  Leeds,  ^^^j^^ 
which,  together  with  some  obscure  risings  in  otlier  parts  toFmiv 
of  Yorkshire,  and  in  Westmoreliuad,  was  mad(^  the  pretext 
for    An  Act  to  Prevent  and  Suppress  Seditious  Conventicles " 
(May,  1664). 

Assuming  that  all  religious  assemblies  of  Nonconformists  were  seditious*  it 
enacted,  that  if  five  or  more  persons  beside  the  household  were  present  at  any 
religious  meeting  where  divine  service  would  not  be  performed  according  to  the 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  then  each  person  present  should  be  fined  ;i^5  and 
imprisoned  three  months,  for  tlie  first  offence;  £io  and  six  months  for  the 

second ;  and  transported  seven  vears  Itir  ihc  ihiid  ofTcncc. 

Under  this  abominable  ntatuto,  the  ejected  Puritan  nihiistera 
were  thrown  into  prison,  and  the  ordinary  affairs  of  liic  p^cct 
Among  the  Noncoiobnnist  AmiHefl  were  entirely  deranged,  con/enucia 
They  dared  not  have  the  funihr  prayers,  if  above  four  ^ 
persons  came  to  visit  them,  which,  Baxter  tells  us,  was  a  common 
occurrence  in  gentlemen's  families.  In  London,  where  the  houses 
were  contiguous,  some  thought  if  they  heard  one  another  through 
the  wall  or  a  window,  they  would  avoid  the  law;  and  others  were 
of  opinion  that  if  they  did  not  meet  for  a  religious  purpose^  but . 

*  Avmand  Ckinrd'i  Gounfer  BevdluticMi  ln',Bn|^d,*'  ii.  7U 
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inmplj  came  on  a  Tisit,  or  on  bnainesB,  it  would  be  no  breach  of 
ihd  law.    But  tbe  judges  always  decided  against  them.  The 
Quakers  resolutely  defied  the  act,  and  met  openly;  they  were 
therefore  dragged  to  jail  in  great  numbers,  where  many  of  them 
died.   This  persecution  continued  many  years.* 


n.  THE  BESTOBATION  IN  SCOTLAND  AND  IBELAND. 

11.  The  Execution  of  Argyle.  The  first  measures  of  the 
restored  monarch,  with  regard  to  Scotland,  j^ratified  the  pride  of  his 
north er  n  b ubjects.  He  restored  to  them  th e ir  former  independence^ 
by  giving  them  a  separate  government  and  a  separate  parliament; 
tiie  Committee  of  Estates  was  restored ;  the  Earl  of  Middleton  was 
appointed  lord  commissioner ;  the  Earl  of  Glencairn,  chancellor ; 
the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  spcretary  of  state ;  Rothes,  president  of 
the  council  ;  and  C^a^^  ^()rd,  lord  tre;isiiror.  But  the  people  soon 
found  that  they  had  purchased  their  nationality  by  the  loss  of  their 
civil  and  religions  rights.  The  "drnnkcn  parliament/"t>  which 
met  on  the  1st  of  January,  1(31)1 .  I>v  the  "  act  rfun'f^storif,^* 
drankeu  "  rescinded  all  the  statutes  passed  m  ll>41 ,  because  Charles  I. 
PHiiameDt.  j^^^  asscnted  to  them  through  force.  The  8cots  constitution, 
therefore,  fell  back  at  once  to  a  state  of  despotism ;  the  lords  of 
the  articles  were  revived  ;  and  the  kirk  \\'as  levelled  to  the  dust. 
Episcopacy  wsxs  restored,  and  unlimiti^d  jurisdiction  given  to  the 
bishops ;  the  general  assemblies,  so  dear  to  the  people,  were  set 
aside ;  350  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  being  more  than  one-third 
of  the  whole  numher,  were  ejected  from  nieir  livings ;  a  large 
standing  army  of  22,000  men  was  kept  up ;  and  enormous  fines 
were  imposed  upon  the  Covenanters^  whose  leaders  were  imme* 
diately  singled  out  for  punishment, 

¥mt  came  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  whom  it  was  determined  to 
put  to  death,  in  revenge  for  the  execution  of  Montrose.  At  the 
Bestoration  he  had  hastened  to  London  to  offer  his  homage  ta 
the  King ;  but  he  was  arrested  and  sent  back  to  Scotland,  to  be 
there  tried  for  his  alleged  offences.  As  the  English  government 
admitted  his  plea  of  the  amnesty  which  Charles  had  granted  in 
1651,  the  charges  against  him  were  confined  to  his  actions  since 
that  date* 

These  were  that  he  had  received  a  grant  from  Cromwell  ;  that  he  had 
supported  the  English  invaders ;  that  he  had  sat  in  Richard  Cromwell's  par- 

*  Baxter's  life,  p.  40S.  fSooalled^beoMiBetheditof  meninitwweperpefeIla^r  dnm^ 
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liament,  and  vot«d  for  a  bill  which  abolished  the  rights  of  the  Stuarts  to  the 
cxown.  His  enemies  felt  that  these  trivial  accusations  were  utterly  insufficient 
to  convict  him  ;  but  at  thi.>  moment,  Monk  infamously  delivered  up  two  letters 
from  the  doomed  nobleman,  in  which  Ar^yle  spoke  more  favoiirably  of  the 
Cromwells  than  the  Stuarts.  The  Scots  pailiainenl  declared  thai  these  letters 
established  the  presmnption  of  AxgvWs  complicity  in  the  late  King's  death; 
and  the  presumption  being  declared  sufficient  proof,  he  was  condemned  and 
executed  at  Edinburgh  (May  27th,  1661). 

At  the  same  time^  the  son  of  Aigjle,  having  written  a  private 
letter  which  was  intercepted,  complaining  of  the  injustice  of  his 

fhthor^s  condemnation,  was  sentenced  to  lose  his  life  on  mch  a 
construction  of  the  ancient  law  against  leasmg-making,  i.e.,  sowing 
dissension  by  falsehood,  that  no  man  could  escape.  Thus  Hismbi* 
the  1^  si  (ration  produced  this  result  in  Scotland:  the  ffiS«»t2» 
worst  system  of  laws  was  administered  by  the  worst  men  ;  "»BcotiMia: 
and  there  was  left  no  alternative  but  implicit  obedience  or  despe- 
rate rebellion.* 

12.  Persecution  of  the  Covenanteis.  The  Pentland  Rising. 
Amidsfc  these  excesses  against  individuals,  the  more  extensiTO 
tyranny  of  forcing  Episcopacy  upon  a  people  ao  deyoted  to 
preBbytery,  was  resolutely  pushed  forward.  Sharp, 
U  the  PieBbTteriana  iJ  sent  to  London  as  their 
agent,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  kirk,  returned  *^ 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  Primate  of  Scotland ;  other  prelates 
rapidly  followed ;  and  in  May,  1662,  the  parliament  gave  the 
bishops  full  ecclesiastical  authority  and  jurisdiction.  Then  followed 
an  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  a  furious  mandate,  framed,  it  was  said, 
at  a  drunken  revel  at  Glasgow,  commanding  ail  incumbents  who 
had  not  received  lay  presentation  and  Ep-scopal  induction,  to 
resign  their  livings,  on  pain  of  being  removed  by  the  military. 
Then  began  the  preaching  in  conventicles,  and  the  seceF5siou  of 
the  people  from  the  churches,  especially  in  ilie  western  shires; 
followed  by  the  fines  and  penaltK  ^  im posed  by  an  ecclesiastical 
commission,  and  the  free  quart(»ring  ul  soldiers  upon  the  people. 
The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  publicly  burnt ;  the  west-ern 
Whigamores  were  burnt  in  effigy ;  every  one  had  to  renounce  the 
Covenant  or  endiure 'persecution  ;  and  the  number  of  vacant  pulpits 
was  so  great,  that  the  Highland  gentlemen  complained  m  there 
being  no  lads  to  herd  the  cattle,  because  all  of  them  had  been  taken 
away  to  become  curates  or  parish  priests  I 

But  all  this  yiolence  found  little  favour  the  English 
goyemment,  and  Middleton  was  sent  to  be  goyemor  of  Tangiera*. 

*  Hallam,  II.,  488 ;  Lingard,  XI.,  230-333 ;  C&rrci,  &}-64. 
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where  he  died.  The  new  commissioner,  the  Earl  of  Tv\'eedale, 
was,  however,  nrj^ed  on  by  Hharp,  so  tluit  the  severitiefl  were  not 
relaxed.  Jiut  the  .Scots,  driven  from  their  churches,  did  not  the 
The  con,  Icss  obicrve  their  religious  rites  ;  thej  assembled  in  their 
miMM.  houses,  in  boms,  in  the  open  air,  on  the  hill  sides,  and  in 
the  fiwtnesses  and  rockj  defiles  ox  the  western  wilds.  When  the 
Cbnventicle  Act  prohibited  these  meetings,  it  was  no  easj  matter 
to  surprise  the  worshippers,  for  scouts  and  watchers  gave  earlj 
warning  of  the  approach  of  the  military;  and  the  people  went 
armed  to  the  conventicle,  prepared  for  resistance.  At  length,  a 
body  of  troops,  under  Sir  James  Tumor,  a  soldier  of  fortune-,  was 
sent  to  scour  itie  counties  of  JUhmfries,  Ayr,  and  Galloway.  This 
drove  the  Covenanters  into  op^n  rebellion  ;  but  thev  were  defeated 
on  KuUion  Orwn,  in  the  Pentland  Hills  (November  28th,  1066), 
by  OeiicralH  Dalziel  and  Drummond,  who,  having  been  bred  in 
the  liusHian  wars,  carried  or?  their  warfare  w^ith  the  direst  crurlty. 

'  ml 

TlMF^t-  '^I  fio  lead'-rs  of  the  rebr'Hion,  which  was  calhid  the  J^ryitland 
iiii4T&i»(;.  Jilsin/f,  were  sent  to  Edinburgh,  tortured  with  the  boot, 
and  t  lien  executed.  The  rebel  counties  were  subjected  to  the  most 
burn ble  military  severities,  and  the  barbarities  which  were 
perpetrated  are  still  remembered,  with  shuddering  fear,  by  the 
western  peasantry.  Such  a  policy  as  this  was  too  terrible  to  kst. 
The  English  government,  ashamed  of  its  colleagues  in  Scotland, 

dismissed  the  primate  from  the  administration;  Bothee 
S^'^ttlet,  deprived,  but  Lauderdale  was  retained.  More 

lenient  measures  were  then  adopted,  and  a  proclamation 
of  indulgence  was  issued  (July,  1660),  permitting  such  of  the 
ejected  clergy  as  had  not  given  any  particular  offence,  to  preach 
in  vacant  p;]  ri-ihes. 

13.  The  Restoration  in  Ireland.  The  great  difficulty  which 
resulted  from  the  Kestoration  in  Ireland  was,  the  settlement  of 
the  titles  and  boundaries  of  each  man's  private  estate.  On  the 
28th  of  November,  1600,  Cliarles  publislied  his  celebrated  Decla- 
ration f'  r  ih,'  wf'l  f  lement  of  the  country^  to  serve  as  the  basis  of 
an  act  o!  parimmt;nt. 

It  confirmed  the  title  of  all  the  adventurers  who  had  received  lands  from  the 
parh'amcnt  in  return  for  money  which  tliey  hn  l  n  l  vitnccd  for  quelling 
»«riiiraHon  thc  fcbcliion,  on  the  faith  of  the  acts  passcil  in  1042.  The  holdiers 
fietueiiant.  alxo  wcTe  coofinned  in  the  estates  which  had  been  allotted  for  tfadr 
pay,  with  thc  exception  of  church  lands  and  some  others.  Officers 
who  had  served  in  the  royal  army  aj^ainst  the;  Trisli  berorc  if)49,  were  to  receive 
lands  to  the  value  of  five-cij'hilis  of  their  pay.  Innocent  papists,  such  as  were 
not  concerned  in  the  rebellion,  and  whom  Cromwell  bad  transplanted  into 
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Connaught,  were  to  be  restored  to  their  estates,  and  those  who  possessed  them 
to  be  indemniiied.  To  this  anangement  was  appended  a  list  of  the  qualifications 
of  innocence. 

But  the  Declaration  was  not  altogether  Batisfactorj^  especially 
to  the  Eoman  Catholics,  because  the  qualifications  were  so  con- 
stnicted  as  to.  exclude  most  of  them  from  its  benefits.  The  Irish 
Commons,  however,  the  Tnajority  of  whom  were  soldiers  and 
adventvrfrs:,  confirmed  the  Declaration:  the  Lords  opposed  it,  and 
the  dispute  was  referred  to  London,  where  the  King's  council 
formed  itself  into  a  Court  of  Claims^  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
settlement.  The  result  of  all  the  intrigues  which  now^  followed 
was,  that  the  Declaration  was  very  little  altered,  and  it  was  passed 
into  a  law  under  the  name  of  the  Act  o  f  Settlement,  When  the  act 
came  to  be  executed,  still  greater  dilficulties  than  before  were 
found,  although  a  number  of  English  commissioners  were  xh, court 
sent  over  to  constitute  a  Court  of  Claims,  that  impartiaKty  •^^'^^^ 
might  be  obserred*  Such  improyident  grants  or  lands  had  been 
made  to  the  church,  and  to  the  Dukes  ofl  ork,  Omond,  Albemarle, 
and  others,  that  the  fund  for  reprisals  had  been  almost  exhausted; 
more  of  the  Irish  were  prono]an<^  innocent  than  had  been  expected; 
and  the  new  possessors,  haying  the  sway  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
a  clamour  was  raised  that  the  popish  interest  had  prevailed.  To 
secure  themselves,  they  demanded  that  a  closer  inquisition  should 
be  made,  and  stricter  qualifications  required,  and  that  a  r 
supplementary  measure,  called  the  Act  of  Explanation,  Expiauauon. 
should  be  passed  (100.5).  The  adventurers  and  soldiers  relin- 
quished about  one-third  of  their  estates;  all  those  who  had  not 
already  been  adjudged  iinioeent  were  cut  off"  from  any  hope  of 
restitution;  anfl  the  Irish  Catholics,  who  had  previously  held 
about  two-thirds  of  the  kingdom,  lost  more  than  one-half  of  their 
possessions.'it 


m.   DUEING  THE  TIKST  DUTCH  WAE. 

14.  The  King's  marriage.  "When  Charles  was  restored, 
Alphonso,  King  of  FortugEiI,  was  solicitous  to  conlanue  his 
alhance  with  England;  and,  in  order  to  bind  the  friendship 
closer,  he  offered  the  English  £ing,  in  marriage,  his  TbemArri«c» 
sister  Catherine  of  Braganza,  with  a  portion  of  £500,000 

*  Hanam,  II.»  557*  Notes s  Ilnsftrd,  XI.|  ssg-so. 
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together  with  two  fortresses — Taneners  in  Africa,  and  Bombay 
in  the  East  Indies — and  freedom  of  trade  to  Portugal  and 
her  colonies.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  treaty  concluded, 
on  the  21st  of  May,  1662 ;  the  marriage  being  celebrated  in  a 
private  room,  at  Fortsmouthy  according  to  the  Boman  Catholic 
rites.   The  negotiationB  which  led  to  this  marriage  introduced 

Charles  to  Louis  XIV.  That  monarch  had  just  concluded 
bltwlea the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  with  Spain,  by  wMch  he  engaged 

to  give  no  support  to  Portugal,  which  had  lately,  under 
£rai»»y.  House  of  ^raganza,  released  itself  from  the  Spanish 
joke.  Yet  he  did  not  hesitate  to  persuade  Charles  to  accept  the 
alliance ;  he  offered  him  money,  to  purchase  votes  in  parliament,  to 
silence  opposition ;  and  he  agreed  to  furnish  him  with  supplies,  in 
the  event  of  the  marriage  leading  to  a  rupture  with  Spain.  Thus 
was  laid  the  foundation  of  that  clandestine  and  confidential 
eorrespondenoe  between  the  French  and  English  sovereigns  which, 
in  a  short  time,  rendered  the  latter  the  pensionary  and  dependent 
of  the  King  of  France.* 

The  scenes  at  court  which  followed  the  introduction  of  Catherine 
wicked-  were  of  a  most  painfid  and  disgustinu^  description. 
cl^iM'*  Charles  openly  presented  to  his  wife,  his  chief  mistress, 
eoort.  Mrs.  Palmer,  created  Countess  of  Castlemaine,  and 
afterwards  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  and  he  forced  her  to  accept  "  the 
lady"  as  one  of  her  attendants.  The  coui-t  was  little  better  than 
an  assembly  of  scoundrels  and  harlot?,  who  were  the  objects  of 
ridicule  to  foreic;ners,  while  the  shaiuefid.  dissoluteness  and 
contempt  for  moral iiy  ^^hich  were  displayed  therein  were  more 
than  ike  naliuu,  degraded  as  it  was,  could  long  endure.  For  the 
people  were,  in  the  main,  grave  and  religious ;  the  austere  character 
of  Qiarles  1.  had  repressed,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  scandalous 
excesses  of  his  fii.ther^s  court,  and  Ftiritan  influence  had  established 
4  good  tone  of  reli^on  and  morality  throughout  the  kingdom. 
But  when  the  Cayaliers  gained  ground,  after  the  Sestoration,  sin 
and  wickedness  again  became  flsgrant,  and  the  titled  black- 
guiufd8,''t  who  surrounded  the  £ng,  outraged  all  deoen^,  by 
exhibitions,  the  account  of  whidi,  says  the  editor  of  Pepys's  Diaiy, 
is  too  gross  to  print.  The  general  execration  in  which  these  men 
and  their  companions  were  held  by  the  nation,  had  a  salutary  e^ct 
It  rid  the  kingdom  of  its  besotted  loyalty,  and  pressed  forward  the 
mat  ultimate  security  of  English  freedom,  the  expulsion  of  the 
House  of  Stuart,  j: 

•  IJiigud^XUSSI.  tS]liBlltblT.»SSB.  tBuSkohJS^ss, 
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15.  The  Sale  of  Dunkirk.  The  acquisition  of  Tnngiers  was 
intended  to  compensat**  for  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  to  France,  which 
had  been  etfected  by  Ciarcudoo.  The  people  said  the  minist/er  had 
heen  bribed  by  Louis  XIY.,  and  that,  with  tin?  bribe,  he  had  built 
the  magnificent  palace  near  JSt.  James's,  which  they  derisively 
called  "Dunkirk  House."  The  unpopularity  of  this  transaction 
was  one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  Clarondon'i  decline,  and  his  ^liare 
in  it  formed  ou(?  of  the  articles  of  his  impeachment.  Louis  XIV. 
made  a  tuiiiung  bargain.  He  gave  £400,000  for  the  place,  but  he 
would  only  pay  £160,000  in  ready  money,  and  the  refit  in  bills, 
which  he  secretly  discounted  at  aprofit,  to  himself,  of  £40,000.« 

16.  Begiiuiing  of  the  Dnteh  War.  The  Dutch  war  which  now 
hroke  out  originated  in  the  commercial  riyalry  between  the  two 
nations,  and  in  the  quarrels  of  the  English  and  Dutch  Afrtean 
companies,  coooeming  the  profits  from  slaves  and  gold  dust,  in 
the  Guinea  trade.  The  merchants  petitioned  parliament  to  redress 
their  injuries  (March,  1664);  the  Commons  eagerly  listened 

to  them  ;  Charles  encouraged  them  because  of  the  supplies  ^TE^fii^ 
he  would  obtain ;    and  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  J^"J«^ 
governor  of  the  Enf^lish  company,  was  desirous  of  showing 
his  prowess  as  Lord  High  Admiral.    In  the  meantime,  the  rival 
companies  had  commenced  hostilities  in  Africa;  and  in  North 
Amorica,  Sir  Tf  icltard  Nicholas,  groom  of  the  bedchamber  to  the 
Duke  of  i  ork,  captured  New  Amsterdam,  and  named  it  after  his 
patron,  Ni'w  York.     Some  engagements  also  took  plac^  in  the 
Channel,  and  on  the  '22u(}  of  February,  1 OO."),  war  was  formally 
deckrud.f    The  parlianienl  granted  i:2,500,UU0,  and  introduced 
some  important  alterations  in  the  levying  of  the  subsidy. 
*  The  old  system  of  grants  by  tenths  and  fifteenths  was  abolished, 
and  a  counl^  rate  was  levied.   The  der^y,  who  had  hitherto  taxed 
tiiemseWes  in  conTOcation,  ceased  to  do  so  now  that  a  ^^  ^^^ 
county  rate  was  authorised;  and,  being  thus  merged  ceZeiViL 
amongst  the  lay  rate-payers,  receirea  in  return  the  right  m 
to  vote  at  elections  as  freeholders.   The  consequence  of 
this  was,  that  convocation  lost  its  influence,  with  its  right  to  YOte 
money;  and  thereby  becoming  of  little  service  to  the  crown,  was 
no  longer  suffered  to  delibexato,  to  frame  ecclesiastical  canons,  or 
to  investigate  the  conduct  or  regulate  the  aflairs  of  the  church.  It 
was  sunmoned  as  a  matter  of  form,  when  parliament  met ;  but  was 

•  Lin^rd,  XI,,  259-260. 

t  The  mlQistiy  suspected  th&t  the  Dutch  were  end^Touiiiig  to  reinstate  the  repub- 
lican party  in  England,  and  were  in  oogriqwiitoice  wifb  wb  Seotttth  Oof«DMiM% 
which  furtiMor  induoecL  tbeai  to  deoUre  war. 
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immediately  prorogued,  adjourned,  or  dissolve rl,  by  royal  mandate. 
Such  a  great  alteration  iiii  tlie  constitution  was  bi'oiiiiht  about  by  a 
private,  verbal  arrangement  between  Clarendon  and  Archbiahop 
Sheldon.* 

On  the  3rd  of  June,  1065,  the  fleets  of  the  two  great 
commercial  nations  met  off  liowestoft.  The  Duke  of  York,  wha 
NAfaiiMtua  commanded  the  English  fleet,  was  not  deficient  in 
offLowMtoa.  animal  courage,  and  the  old  sailors  of  the  Commonwealth 
were  still  inspired  with  the  remembnu.ces  of  Hlake.  The  fleet  was 
divided  iuto  three  squadrons  ;  the  duke  couiiiianded  the  Red,  the 
White  was  under  Eupert,  and  Montague,  Earl  of  Sandwich,  led 
the  Blue.  The  Dutch  under  Opdom  sailed  in  seven  divisions; 
they  had  113  ships,  the  English  102 ;  but  tiie  Dutch  captains  and 
sailors  were  not  veterans  life  the  English,  and  Opdam  would  not 
have  engaged  had  not  the  States-General  positiv  l}  ordered  him  to 
fight.  For  four  hours  the  battle  hung  in  suspense;  bat  the 
Dutch  admiral's  ship  suddenly  blew  up  with  500  men ;  on  which 
the  enemy  fled  to  the  shallows  of  their  own  coasts.  To  escape  the 
English  fleet  under  Sandwich,  which  now  rode  triumphant  m  the 
Channel,  the  Dutch  merchantmen  sailed  round  Ireland  and 
S(;otland,  and  the  two  fleets  from  the  East  Indies  and  the  Jjevant, 
sheltered  in  the  neutral  harbour  of  Bergen,  in  Norway.  Sandwich 
sailed  to  attack  them,  with  the  connivance  of  the  King  of 
Denmark,  but  signally  failed;  and  he  was  deprived  of  his  command 
soon  afterwards,  for  appropriating  a  portion  of  the  treaanrea 
captured  off"  the  Texel  (September). 

17.  The  Plague.  The  victory  at  Lowestoft  raised  no  shouts 
of  exultation  in  the  marts  and  thoroughfares  of  London,  for  the 

freat  city  was  lying  under  the  dread  of  a  most  terrible  infliction, 
n  the  depth  of  the  last  winter,  two  or  three  isolated  eases  of  plague 
had  occurred  in  the  outskirts  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  fact  was 
suiEcient  to  exdte  the  alarm  of  the  citizens,  who' knew  well  what  it 
p,e,,oug    meant.    In  1636,  of  23,000  deaths,  10,000  were  ascribed 
Ti«jjattoM      ^jje  plaorue.    This  terrible  visitor  came  to  Lorulon,  it 
''■•^     was  believed,  once  every  twenty  years,  and  then  swept 
away  a  fifth  of  the  inhabitants.    From  1636  to  1647,  it  had  carried 
off  2,000  or  more,  annually.   But,  after  1648,  the  pestilence 
disappeared ;  and,  in  1664,  the  Bills  of  Mortally  only  registered 
six  dea4^  from  tlds  cause.  The  drunken  revelries  of  the  last  five 
years  must  have  predisposed  the  population  to  receive  the  disease 
on  this  new  visitation ;  the  streets,  moreover,  were  still  nartoWj^ 

*  Lingaid,  XL,  378;  BurueL  a  Owu  liums,  I.,  840,  Is'ote ;  IV^  608^  Koto. 
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and  badly  drained  ;  the  homes  were  wanting  in  every  saiiitarj 
arrangement  ;  and  the  supply  of  water  was  miserably  deficiout-— 
the  conduits,  or  street  fountains,  being  the  only  means.  With  all 
the  finery  of  dress,  therefore,  there  was  little  or  no  cleanliness.* 

The  suTHTner  set  in  with  extraordinary  heat.  The  previous 
winter  and  spring  had  been  the  driest  that  ever  man  knew.  There 
was  no  grass  in  the  meadows  around  London.  Strange 


and 


comets  were  seen  for  a  lontt  lame.   A  flaming  sword  was  procnosti. 
seen  to  eictend  aoroas  the  beavens  from  Westminster  to 
the  Tower.  Superstitious  fear  filled  the  minds  of  all  men.  Abottt 
the  end  of  May  the  evil  burst ;  it  spread  ramdly  from  the  centre  of 
St.  Giles's,  and  stole  its  way  into  the  city.  The  nobility  and  gentry 
fled  at  once ;  the  royal  flunily  followed ;  and  then  the  tide  of  emigra- 
tion towards  the  country  became  general.!   But  the  neighbouring 
towns  soon  rose  in  their  own  defence?,  and  refused  to  admit  the 
terrified  fugitives.   People  shut  their  doors  against  their  own 
Mends  and  rolatires;  men  aToided  meeting  one  another,  as  if  they 
were  mutual  terrors ;  and  when  any  one  from  the  towBs  willed 
to  purchase  goods  in  the  country,  he  laid  the  money  on  a  broad 
stone,  to  which  the  articles  were  broiic^ht.    Such  a  spot  was  the 
Broadstonp  of  East  Bedford.    To  rclicn-e  tlie  general  distress,  the 
King  and  chief  persoua2;es  subscribed  larn;e  sums  weekly,  and,  on 
the  Jst  of  July,  the  mayor  and  corporation  took  measures  lor 
preventin^^  the  furthor  extension  of  the  pestilence.    They  Mea«nre» 
divided  the  parishi  ^  ii  to  districts,  and  allotted  to  each  a  ^J*",;^ 
competent  number  of  examiners,  searchers,  nurses,  and  ^'tj^** 
watchmen.    The  door  of  every  house  infected  with  the  ^'"^"e. 
disease  was  painted  with  a  large  red  cross,  and  the  words,  "Lord 
have  mercy  on  us,"  placed  above  it.    From  llmt  moment  tlio  house 
was  closed ;  the  inmates  were  shut  in  for  a  month,  and  thus  were 
doomed  to  kill  one  another  by  infection.    Many  sunk  under  the 
horrors  of  such  a  situation ;  others,  who  were  desperate,  burst 
through  the  watchmen,  and  thus  disseminated  the  contagion.  In  the 
day  time  officers  were  always  careM  to  withdraw  from  pubHc  new 
the  bodies  of  those  who  ezphred  in  the  streets ;  and  every  ni^t  tiie 
pest  cart  went  round,  the  glare  (blinks  and  the  tinkling  The  peat 
of  a  bell  announdng  its  approach  to  receiye  the  dead,  who 
were  shot  into  a  spacious  pit  in  the  nearest  cemet^;   No  coffins 
were  prepared;  no  funeral  service  was  read;  na  mourners  wept 

•  Knight's  Pop.  Hist.,  IV.,  ayo. 

t  Stout  old  Monk  remained  in  London,  and  fearlesi^y  chewed  his  tobacco,  at  his 
muiBion  of  the  Cookplti  all  the  tUM  of  the  ptaeoei 
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oyer  the  grave.  Bioh  and  poor  were  thrown  in  together,  without 
any  considerations  of  decency. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  were  those  of  fever — shivering, 
nausean,  headache,  and  delirium.  A  sudden  faintness 
Sjrrnptoms  camo  OD,  the  maculsD,  which  were  the  fatal  tokens, 
^laeme.  appeared  on  the  breast,  and  death  came  within  an  hour 
afterwards.  The  sufferings  of  the  pat  ients  often  threw  them  into 
a  frenzy.  They  burst  the  bands  which  confined  them  to  their 
beds  ;  they  threw  themselves  out  at  the  windows  ;  they  ran  naked 
into  the  streets,  nut]  ])lunf;ed  iiitn  thn  river.  In  July  and  August 
the  weekly  returns  of  the  df\a(l  j;riuiu:i11y  rose  from  1,006  to  7,490  ; 
the  deiid  wore  then  interred  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night ; 
the  st  ren  ts  became  desolate,  and  were  overgrown  with  grass.  In 
September,  when  the  heat  bi\L^'in  to  abate,  and  all  expected  the 
mortality  to  decrease,  the  weekly  returns  rose  to  more  than  8,000. 
Infection  became  the  certain  harbinger  of  death  ;  and,  to  dissipate 
the  foul  vapours,  fires  of  sea  coal  were  burnt  in  every  street,  court, 
and  alley,  until  a  heavy  full  of  rain  extinguished  them,  in  the 
week  ending  September  19th,  more  than  10,000  victims 
deatbs  io  perished.  This  was  the  dimaz  of  the  pestilence ;  the 
oiM««ak.  autumnal  gales  then  set  in,  and  cooled  and  purified  the  air; 
the  weekly  burials  diminished  gradually,  and,  in  the  b^inning  of 
December,  seventy-three  parishes  were  pronounced  clear  of  the 
disease.  Confidence  now  revived.  The  York  waggon  again  ventured 
to  go  to  London  with  passengers ;  the  shops  re-opened ;  and,  in 
February,  1666,  the  court  returned  to  Whitehall.  But  the  plague 
fltill  Hngered  in  particular  spots ;  there  was  not  a  week  in  the 

year  in  which  some  cases  were  not  returned ;  and  in 
which        August,  1666,  it  raged  with  violence  in  Colchester, 

Norwich,  "Winchester,  Cambridge,  and  Salisbury.  In 
Ix>ndon,  more  than  100,000  persons  perished.* 

18.  Meeting  of  Parliament  at  Oxford.  The  Five  Mile  Act. 
On  account  of  the  pestilence,  the  ])arliament  met  at  Oxford,  and 
to  reward  the  nou-conformiiTj^  ministers  wlio  had  remained  in 
London  with  noble  self-devotion,  to  administer  the  consolations 
of  religion  to  the  afflicted  })tM^]:)le,  the  Five  Mile  Act  \\  as  passed. 
Many  of  the  established  clergy  had,  indeed,  persist<Hl  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  with  laudable  constancy ;  but  many 
also  lied ;  and  their  vacant  pulpits  and  parishes  being  taken 
charge  of  by  the  ejected  preachers,  the  parliament  treated  this 
m  u  violation  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  said  that  the  Non- 

•  Ungard,  XL,  28l»28B* 
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<ionformi8t8  had  used  the  opportunity  to  preach  sedition  and 

treason. 

It  was  therefore  enacted,  that  all  persons  in  hoiy  orders,  who  had  not  sub- 
scribed the  Act  of  Uniformity,  should  swear,  diat  it  is  not  lawful, 
upon  any  ]m  etencc  whatever,  to  take  arms  against  the  King ;  and  Jj^'ilcl. 
that  they  did  abhor  that  traitorous  position  of  taking  arm*;  by  his 
authority,  against  his  person,  or  against  those  that  are  commissioned  by  him  ; 
and  would  not  at  any  time  oideavour  any  alteration  of  government  in  church 
or  state.    Those  wli      fused  this  oath  were  not  only  made  incapable  of  teaching 
in  scliools,  !)nt  prohibite<l  from  coming  within  five  miles  of  any  city,  coipontte 
town,  orl)oroii(;h  sendinj^  members  to  parliament.* 

This  cold-blooded  statute,  with  the  usual  result  of  persecution, 
only  defeated  its  own  purpose ;  for  the  sufferings  of  the  victims 
served  but  to  rivet  their  doctrines  more  firmlj  in  the  minds  of 
their  friends  and  disciples. 

19.  France  in  Alliance  with  Holland.  The  year  1666  was  the 
most  eventful  year  in  the  reign  of  Cbaiies,  and  was  called  by 
Dryden,  in  an  historical  poem  which  he  wrote  upon  it,  Annm 
Mirabilis.  The  first  event  in  it  was  the  alliance  a£  Louis  XIV. 
withHoUand,  for  the  purpose  of  partitioning,  with  that  republic, 
the  Spanish  Netherlands.  When  FhCip  IV.  of  Spain  Loui.xiv. 
died  (September,  1665),  he  left  his  dominions  io  his  inmnt  S'Sh** 
,    son  Charles  II.    Maria  Theresa,  the  wife  of  Louis,  was 

Philip's  daughter  by  his  first  marriage,  and  by  the  Lata  of 
Devolution  which  prevailed  in  the  Netli  rinids,  she  was  the  heiress 
of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  But  when  she  married  Louis,  both 
she  and  her  husband  had  solemnly  renounced  all  claim  to  tho 
Spanish  dominions  generally,  and  to  Tianders,  l^in-o'nr.dy,  and 
Charolois  in  particnlar.  On  the  pretence  tliat  this  contract  bad 
never  been  ratified,  Louis  det-ermined  to  sei/.e  Flanders,  and  he 
declared  war  against  England  (January  IGth,  IGGOJ.  Denmark 
joined  Holland  at  the  same  time ;  and  Charles,  on  his  side,  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  neutrality  with  Sweden. 

Ou  the  Ist  of  Jime,  the  Dutch  fleet,  of  more  than  eighty  men- 
of-war,  anchored  oft'  the  North  Foreland,  to  the  extreme  surprise 
of  Monk,  who,  in  the  belief  that  the  enemy  would  not  be  ready 
for  sea  for  some  weeks,  had  despatched  Prince  Bupertwith  twenty 
TOBsels  to  cruise  along  the  Channel  in  search  of  the  French  fleet. 
Honk  had  only  fifty-four  vessels  left ;  but  he  determined 
ito  risk  a  battle,  even  imder  such  circumstances,  and  seni  tT' ril-tlf 
word  for  Bupert  to  return.    The  King  and  the  Duke 
of  York,  we  are  told,  came  down  the  Thames  to  Greenwich  with 
their  courts  to  listen  to  the  roar  of  the  conflict.    The  battle 

*  Hid]am»n<,48. 
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raged  four  days ;  Buperi  did  not  eome  up  till  the  last  daj,  for^ 
what  reason  is  unknown,  and  the  result  was,  that  the  English 
fleet  was  almost  annihilated.  De  Witt  cut  down  the  English 
masts  and  rigging  by  his  chain  shot,  of  wliich  he  was  the  reputed 
inventor;  and  the  noblost  ship  in  the  royal  navy,  the  Prince 
!RoYal,  ran  on  the  rfalU)p»T  Sand,  and  was  lost.  Monk  speedily 
retaliated  this  defeat  upon  llio  J)utch.  On  the  25th  of  July  he 
defeated  De  Ruyter,  and  cbased  him  into  port  ;  he  burnt  the 
Dutch  shipping  all  alon<jj  the  coasts,  and  reduced  the  town  of 
Brandaris  to  ashes.  De  Witt,  maddened  with  rage  at  the 
sierht  of  this  contlagration,  swore  by  a  solemn  oath  never  to 
shtalh  the  sword  till  he  Imd  obtained  his  revenge.  He  kept  his- 
oath. 

20.  The  Great  Fire.  On  Sunday,  the  2ud  of  September,  about 
two  in  the  moming,  the  Great  Fire  of  London  broke  out.  It 

began  in  a  bake-iiouse  in  Pudding-lane,  near  Fish-street,, 
itt  origiB.  spread  itself  with  such  rapidity  on  all  sides,  owing  to 
a  strong  east  wind  which  prevailed  at  the  time,  and  to  the  storea 
of  pitch,  tar,  oil,  and  other  combustibles  in  the  neighbourhood^ 
that  no  efforts  could  extinguish  it  till  a  considerable  part  of  the 
city  was  laid  in  ashes.  The  flames  advanced  for  three  days  and 
nights  (September  2-5),  and  it  was  only  l)y  the  blowing  up  of 
houses  that  they  were  at  last  extinguished.  Charles  and  hia 
brother  did  their  utmost  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  fire,  but 

it  bade  defiance  to  all  their  exertions,  and  13,200  houses 
^^'*  were  consumed ;  89  cburches,  including  St.  Paul's ;  400 
streets ;  and,  in  the  fields  about  Ishngton  and  Highgate,  200,000 
people  were  conf:^egated  in  a  state  of  utter  desf  ituiion.  As  the 
papists  were  the  chief  objects  of  public  hatrinl,  they  were  aecusod 
by  tlie  general  rumours  of  having  originated  the  fire,  "  m  order,'" 
as  the  old  inscription  on  the  Monument  erected  to  commemorate 

the  event  stated,  to  the  eficeting  tlieir  horrid  plot  for  the 
iiu«^  ^'  extirpating  the  Prote^'tant  religion,  imd  English  hberties, 

and  to  introduce  popery  and  heresy."  At  the  end  of  a 
cent  my  and  three-quarters,  when  men's  religious  sentiments 
were  more  charitable,  this  lying  inscription  was  obliterated.  A 
committee  of  parliament  made  the  strictest  iiKjuiry  into  the  matter, 
and  no  proof,  or  even  presumption,  appeared  for  such  an 
accusation.*     The  fire  proved  beneficial,  both  to  the  city  and 

*  A  poor  French  working  silversmith  conf^ed  tbftt  he  was  tbe  inoendiaiy,  and  be 
WM  hansBd.  Yet»  s«ya  Clarendon*  the  judges  and  otbere  a|  the  trial  did  noi^  oonaidar 
him  cuiity,  but  that  he  was  insane,  and  weaiy  of  bis  fife,  and  chose  to  part  with  it  in 

this  way. 
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the  kingdom;  as  wider  and  more  regular  streets  were  made; 
Xondon  became  much  healtihier;  and  tiie  plague  has  but  seldom 
Appeared  ia  tbe  city  since. 

21.  Disputes  between  Charles  and  the  Parliament,  regarding 

Supplies.  The  flames  of  Loudon  were  still  smouldorinjj;,  when 
the  parliament  met  at  Westminster,  on  the  21st  of  fSeptembor,  in 
no  very  pleasant  mood.  Tliey  directed  their  first  attention  to 
increasin<^  the  rigours  of  the  penal  ]a\^  s  aL!;aiiist  the  Eoman 
Catholics,  in  revenge  for  the  fire;  uiVer  \v]ii<-h  tliey  inquired  into 
the  expenditure  of  the  supplies.  It  was  rt  ])ort(Hl  that  Charles 
had  diverted  these  to  the  use  of  his  mistivsHes,  and  as  the 
Comuious  were  not  now  so  subservient  to  the  crown  as  when  Ihey 
iirbt  asseinbled,  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  new  subsidy  bill, 
whicli  pnn  ided  that  the  present  grant  of  .£1,250,000  should  be 
iipplied  only  to  the  purposes  of  the  war.  Tins  ancient  and 
fundamental  principle  of  appropriating  the  supplies  was  established 
413  early  as  the  reigns  of  Bichara  IL  and  Henry  IV.,  and  had  been 
enforced  so  late  as  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles.  Oarendon 
inveighed  with  fury  against  it  as  an  *^  innovation ;  but  the  King, 
learning  that  the  bankers  would  advance  money  more  readily  on 
this  better  security  for  speedy  payment,  insisted  that  it  should  not 
be  thrown  out,  and  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  70.  From  this, 
therefore,  it  litrame  an  undisputed  principle,  that 
aupplies  granted  by  parliament  are  only  to  be  expended  *r*£^^2Sd?* 
for  particular  objects  specified  by  itself.  The  necessity  "  * 
of  laying  estimates  before  the  house  followed  as  a  matter  of  conrse; 
and  thus  parliament  came,  not  only  to  liave  control  over,  but  to 
have  a  sliare  in  the  national  expenditure.*  It  also  resulted  from 
this  right  of  appropriation,  that  the  lluuse  of  Commons  should  be 
able  to  satisfy  itself  as  to  the  expenditure  of  its  grants.  For  this 
idso  there  were  precedents  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  lY.,  and 
a  bill  was  therefore  carried,  a]>pointiiig  cominissionersi  to  audit  the 
public  accounts.  But  the  Iving,  who  had  too  much  diisgraceful 
expenditure  to  conceal,  strongly  resisted ;  Clarendon  declared 
that  the  bill  was  an  encroachment  and  usurpation,  and  he  advised 
the  King  never  to  consent  to  it.  He  opposed  the  bill  in 
the  House  of  Lords  with  intemperate  warmth,  and  with  im'tl^udent' 
41  contempt  of  the  lower  house,  which  was  not  only  ;^^"^"' 
imprudent  in  respect  to  his  own  interests,  but  unbecoming  and 
4inconstitutionaL  Cliarles  prorogued  the  parliament  while  the 
jneasure  was  depending  (February  Bth,  1667),  promising  to  appoint 
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ft  lojal  comnussioQ  for  the  examioation  of  the  public  accounts  p 
but  the  bill  was  resumed  after  Qaiendon's  Ml^  and  passed  into  a 
kw  (1668)  * 

It  was  at  this  juncture,  when  Charles's  expenditure  was  the 

rhar'e-  !!  subjcct  of  80  mucb  jealousj,  and  his  exchequer  was  empt?, 
}'r7a:V'%vah  ^^^^^  he  maclc  his  first  secret  treaty  with  Louis  XIV.,  by 
utuiB.  which  lie  agreed  not  to  interfere  with  that  monarch's 
designs  against  Spaiii,  and  Louis  consented  to  restore  the  West 
Indian  ifiiatxdd  wiuck  had  lately  been  taken  irom  England  (Aprils 
1667). 

22.  The  Dutch  in  the  Med  way.  At  the  commencement  of 
this  secret  neizotiat  ion,  Charles  had  sent  commissioners  to  Breda, 
to  conc]u(]e  a  treaty  with  the  Dutch  (December  1608).  But  the 
pensionary  De  Witt  was  in  no  haste  to  come  to  an  agreement,  for 
he  had  not  forgotten  the  oath  he  swure  at  the  burning  of 
Brandaris.  During  the  negotiations  he  despatched  De  Kuyter^ 
with  a  fleet  of  70  sail,  which  moored  off  the  buoj  at  the  Nore, 
and  blockaded  London  (June  8th).  The  government  was  not 
taken  b^  surprise,  but  little  preparations  were  made;  for  the 
commissioners  of  the  na\  y  ab^ady  owed  nearly  a  miUion,  and 
their  credit  was  gone.  The  sailors  mutinied  and  refused  to  serve, 
because  their  pay  was  considerably  in  arrears,  although  parliament 
had  made  liberal  grants ;  for  the  same  reason  the  labourers  would 
not  work  at  the  forts  and  batteries  which  ought  to  have  been 
erected;   and  the  merchants  woidd  not  sell,  except  for  cash 

payments.  Many  of  the  sailors,  in  iact,  were  on  board 
wSI^Bgk*  the  Dutch  vessels,  where,  they  humourously  but  very 
SEir*       fsifirnificantly  said,  they  fought  for  dollars  and  not  for 

tickets :  the  sailors'  wives  went  about  the  streets  loudlv 
complaining  of  the  oppression  whicli  bound  them  down  in  poverty 
and  distress ;  and  mobs  attacked  Ciarendon^s  house,  and  set  up  a 
gibbet  before  his  gate. 

In  the  meantime  De  Kuyter,  dividing  his  fleet  into  two  divisions, 
ordered  one  to  sail  up  the  Thames  as  far  as  Gravesend,  aod  the 
other  to  destroy  the  shipping  in  the  Mt dway.  The  fort  at 
Sheerness  opposed  but  a  feeble  resistanee ;  a  boom  \\  hich  Monk 
had  thrown  across  the  Mcdway  was  broken  by  one  of  the  Dutch 
tireships,  and  the  guardships  which  he  had  stationed  for  its 
defence  were  burnt ;  and  the  Eoyal  Charles,  a  first-rate,  and  the 
proud  ship  which  had  borne  the  King  to  England,  became  the 
prize  of  tiie  conquerors.   Monk  now  fortified  TJpnor  Gastle^  but 
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the  Dutch  "  made  no  more  of  TJpnor  Castle's  shootinef  than  of  a 
fly,"  and  witli  wind  and  tide  in  their  favour,  gallantly  sailed  up 
the  river,  and  burnt  three  first-rates.  They  then  returned  to  tlie 
other  division  at  the  Nore,  and  enforced  a  real  blockade  of  London 
for  many  weeks. 

Peace  alone  could  terminate  ttiifi  multiplicatioii  of  dangers  and 
disasters,  and  it  vas  accordingly  concluded  at  Breda,  on  the  29th 
of  July,  upon  conditions  altogether  humiliating  to  England. 

Three  treaties  were  signed  by  the  commissioners:  one  with  ITottandy 
stipulating  that  both  parties  should  f(M^  past  injuries  and  remain 

in  their  prc-^cnt  cnndiiion,  tlic  States  retaining  possession  of  the  2f|^5J^' 
disputed  i>land  of  Pulorone,  and  the  English  of  their  conquests  of 
Albany  and  New  York ;  another  zvith  Fraucey  by  which  Louis  obtained  the 
restoration  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  Charles  that  of  Antigua,  Montserrat,  and  part 
of  St.  Kitts ;  and  a  third  with  Denmark,  renewing  the  former  peace  with  tluit 
country. 

23.    The  Fall  of  Clarendon.    The  general  dissatisfaction  with 
this  troatr,  and  with  the  troubles  which  England  had  suffered, 
was  now  so  t^a'cat,  that  it  becaiue  necessary  for  the  court  ciar«idoo 
to  sacrifice?  at  least  one  victim.    Clarendon  was  chosen,  SpiSai 
because  agninst  him  the  spleen  of  all  parties  was  directed. 
He  was   hated   by  the  Queen-niuther ;    he   was  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  leyities  and  vices  of  the  court ;  he  discountenanced 
t£e  Batch  war  when  all  England  desired  it;  ttid  the  people, 
therefore,  attributed  ita  disasters  to  his  secret  ill-will  against  it» 
He  had  endeavoured,  of  late,  to  keep  the  balance  between  the 
court  party  and  the  national  party,  and  while  he  did  not  go  far 
enough  in  extending  the  pierogatiTe,  he  lost  the  confidence  of 
parliament  by  manifesting  a  too  great  complaisance  towards  the 
court.   In  llu^  diiticult  crisis  of  the  Bestoration  he  was  indispen- 
sable to  Charles,  but  now  he  was  in  the  way  of  the  King's 
designs.*    Charles  was  iodifferent  to  the  church,  Clarendon  its 
strenuous   supporter.     Charles   was  for  such  a  toleration  of 
Protestant  dissenters  as  would  include  Roman  Catholics;  Ciaren- 
dou equally  persecuted  Puritans  and  Paj)istM.     Charles  jjewMno 
was  desirous  to  have  such  a  fixed  annual  roveiuie  as 
would  render  him  almost  independent  of  parliament: 
Clarendon,  who  would  have  had  parliament  always  submissive, 
was  opposed  to  this.     Charles  would  have  kept  up  a  standing 
aruiy,  Ciarendou  prevented  iiiiu.     Thus,  in  politics,  iu  religion, 
and  in  his  private  relations,  the  King  found  his  minister 
Gonstotly  thwarting  him;  which  is  quite  sufficient  to  account 

*  Hallam.  IL,  0a. 
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for  CSarendon's  fall.  But  his  entire  ruin  was  aooomplished  by  a 
atimnge  coalition  of  his  enemies ;  of  the  Cavaliers,  who  hated  him 
on  account  of  the  Act  of  Indemnity;  the  PreBbyteriaiis,  f or  tJuifc 
of  Uniformity;  the  Commons,  for  his  pride  and  haughtiness; 
find  the  L'>r<U-,  whom  he  had  taunted  with  allowing  the  Common? 
to  iiijurp  the  iead  in  public  bnsinps??,  and  encroach  iq^on  tlt^ir 
])ri\ ils'i^'es.  Unfortunately  for  hi^  n  ^iitation,  he  had  retiirued 
from  «  xile  in  the  deepest  poverty,  ami  in  seven  years  had  acquired 
an  inuiii'iisc  fortune,  which  excii«Ml  the  eiivvofilie  nobility,  and, 
in  the  popular  iiiind,  at  once  summed  up,  and  clearly  conlirmed 
every  possible  imputation. 

As  early  as  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  a  Catholic  peer,  had 

iminaclied  the  lord  chancellor  of  hi^h  treason.  But  the  judges 
had  declared  that,  by  the  laws  of  the  reahii,  no  artielee  of  high 
treason  could  be  originally  exhibited  in  the  House  of  Peers,  by 
any  one  peer  against  another,  and  that  the  matters  alleged  in  the 
charge  did  oot  amount  to  tr^ison*  But  when  it  was  pretty  mil 
known  tha4;  the  King  was  alienated  from  his  grave  adviser,  and 
tiiat  Buckingham,  Arlington,  Coventry,  and  Castiemaine  *^tke 
lady,*'  had  conspired  against  him,  charges  of  a  most  serious  mature 
were  got  up,  and  the  Commons  impeached  him  in  seventeen 
articles.  Many  of  these,  however,  applied  more  directly  to  the 
King  than  the  Earl,  and  each  of  them  was  a  kind  of  protest  from 
one  or.  other  of  the  classes  whom  the  Bestoration  had  already 
rendered  discontented.* 

The  clianccllor  was  charged  with  having  counselled  the  Kin^  to  levy  an 

army,  U>r  the  purpose  of  rulini;  in  an  absolute  manner ;  with  having  said  that 
the  King  was  a  papist;  with  hnving  cmr^c:''!  the  transportation  of  'several 
pcr.^ou.j — one  of  wiiom  was  Colonel  Huicliinson — to  renioie  islands  and 
TJje charges  tja^isons,  thereby  to  prevent  them  from  obtaining  the  benefit  of  the 
irouffht^^  law;  with  having  counselled  the  King  to  sell  Dunkirk,  and  wkb 
against  urn  corruptly  received  a  portion  of  the  purchase  money ;  with 

having  deprived  most  of  the  corporations  of  their  charters;  with  liaving 
betrayed  the  King  in  the  negotiations  connected  with  the  late  war;  with 
having  counselled  the  division  of  the  fleet,  which  had  given  the  victory  to  the 
Dutch;  and,  Anally,  with  haviii;^  ninhor!-.t'il  various  mcri'^nrcs  impeding  the 
ordinary  course  of  justice.  This  latter  ai  t  usatioii  refcrretl  to  the  chancellor*? 
attempts  against  the  independence  of  grand  and  petty  juries.  The  Tudors  bad 
made  a  practice  of  imposing  hnes  upon  these  bodies,  in  order  to  pvmish  them 
for  \erdicts  contrary  to  the  views  of  government.  The  revolution  had 
destroyed  this  abuse;  Clarendon  revived  it. 

The  minister  met  this  impeachment  with  a  long  memorial, 
which  the  parliament  denomiced  as  libellous  (December  29th])^ 
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and  he  was  then  banished  for  life,  unless  he  returned  by  the  1st 
of  I'Y'bruaiy,  IGGS.  For,  in  the  meantime,  he  had  resigned  his 
ollicc,  and  retired  to  the  cuiiliueut  (^^vuvember  liUUi ).  at  the 
King's  express  command,  lie  resided  at  Montpelier,  where  he 
wrote  his  History  of  tbo  Great  Bebellion,  and  died  at  Bouen  in 
1674.  The  profligate  characteor  of  those  who  plotted  the  ruin  of 
this  great  miiiister,  has  rendered  his  administration  comparatirely 
honourable.  But  his  notorioos  concurrence  in  all  the  measures 
of  severity  towards  the  Nonconformists,  and  the  political  offences 
enumerated  in  his  impeadunent,  hare  diminished  the  Teneration 
in  which  he  was  held,  and  excluded  him  from  the  list  of  great  and 
wise  ministers.  Though  liis  hnpeacbment,  on  the  point  of  high 
treason,  cannot  be  d(^fended,  tlie  act  of  banishment,  under  the 
circumstances  of  his  flight,  was  justifiable,  because  he  simply  fled 
j&om  justice,  and  refused  to  appear  within  the  giren  time.  His 
prosecution  established,  for  ever,  the  right  of  impeachment,  which 
the  discredit  of  the  Long  Parliament  had  exposed  to  some  hazard.* 


SaoMOK  IL— THE  ADMINISTEmON  OF  THE  CABAL. 

1607-1674. 

24.  Character  of  the  New  Ministry.  By  the  exile  of  Clar(^n(h)n, 
the  Anglican  ministry  established  at  the  iiestoration  was  entirely 
dissolved.  Southampton  was  dead;  Albemarle  was  worn  out; 
Nicholas  had  resigned,  and  Ormond  resided  in  his  goveriiiuent 
of  Ireland.  The  new  men  that  came  lutu  power  were  pro- 
fligates and  libertines,  alike  indilforent  to  all  sects  and  parlies, 
and  five  of  them  ere  long  became  known  as  the  Cabal;  a 
word  which  signiilcd  what  we  now  eail  a  cabiiiet,  and  which 
was  erroneously  supposed  to  have  been  formed  out  of  the  initial 
letters  of  their  names — Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  first  com-  Memunof 
miBsioner  of  the  treasury ;  the  Earl  of  Arlington, 
Becretary  of  state;  the  Duke  of  Buckingham;  Lord  Ashley, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  and  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale.  The 
great  disgrace  of  these  men  in  their  ministerial  capacity  was, 
that  they  sold  ikeir  country  to  Erance,  far  the  purpose  of  restoring 

•  Hallam,  II.,  89«73;  Carrel,  83-83  j  Knight's  Pop.  Hist.,  IV,,  9M-908-,  Pepjs'b  Diary, 
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popery  and  eBtabliahing  arbitrary  power — a  design  wbiclL  roused 
dl  parties,  corrupt  as  thej  were,  against  them.  Nevertheless 
their  first  measures  won  popular  approbation.  Sir  Orlando 
Bridgeman,  the  Ijord  Keeper,  brought  in  the  Comprehension  BtUf 
The  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  the  Presbyterians  certain 
Seiufon'  cODcessions  which  would  enable  them  to  re-enter  iAm 
bosom  of  the  Established  Church,  and  to  the  other  Non- 
conformists the  free  exercise  of  their  worship.  But  this  conciliatorv 
measure  was  rejected  by  the  Commons,  who  declared  that  its  real 
aim  was  to  ppfftore  the  supremacy  of  popery. 

25.  The  Triple  Alliance.  Whilo  the  toleration  principles  of  the 
Cabal  were  snspectef].  their  other  great  measure,  the  Triple  Alliance, 
between  Jv'irUuid,  Holland,  and  Sweden,  was  loudly  n|jplauded. 
It  soothed  the  national  irritation  which  prevailed  at  llie  time  of 
Clarendon's  fall,  and  for  prudence  and  magnanimity  has  do 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  Stuarts.  At  that  time,  France  was 
the  greatest  power  in  Europe.  Her  dominions  were  large, 
compact,  fertile,  well  placed  for  attack  and  defence;  and  her 
people  were  brave,  active,  and  ingenious.  The  government  was 
a  despotism ;  the  royal  revenue  was  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
potentate  i  the  army,  120,000  strong,  waa  excelleotiy  disciplined, 
French  ^ud  commauded  by  the  greatest  generals  then  living. 
S^dor*  The  personal  qualities  of  the  Sing  added  to  all  this 
BoMpe  power.  He  knew  well  how  to  choose  his  servants,  and 
he  had  the  talent  of  appropriating  to  himself  the  credit  of  all 
their  acts*  la  his  dealings  with  foreign  powers  he  was  generous 
but  not  just;  extending  his  protection  with  disinterestedness,  but 
breaking  through  the  most  sacred  ties  of  public  Heuth  without 
scruple  or  shame.  As  licentious  as  Charles,  he  was  by  no  means 
frivolous  or  indolent;  and  he  wato  ambitious  to  extend  the 
spiritual  power  of  £ome.  Our  ancestors  naturally  looked  with 
serious  alarm  upon  so  formidable  a  state.  The  old  national 
feeling  against  France  revived,  while  the  dread  which  Spain  K«ii 
so  long  inspired  had  given  place  to  contemptuous  compassion; 
for  though  the  latter  still  held  in  Europe  the  Milanese  and  the 
two  Sicilies,  Belgium,  and  Tranche  Compte,  and  in  America  her 
domiTiioiis  still  spread  from  the  Equator  on  both  sides,  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  torrid  zone,  she  was  utterly  incapable  of  molesting 
other  states,  and  even  of  repelling  aggression.  Eetween  these 
two  states,  a  very  serious  contest  had  tor  some  }A  ars  been  going 
on ;  Lcniis  being  ambitious  to  make  tlu^  Rhine  the  boundary  of 
his  doiiiinions.    He  was  now  in  the  lull  career  of  conqj^uest ;  and 
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the  United  Stat<^s  saw  with  anxiety  the  procuress  of  his  i^oni,  xit. 
arms,  for  rich  as  thai  republic  was,  she  was  no  match  for 
the  power  of  Louis,  and  could  not  alone  turn  the  scale  iimndiir 
against  France.    From  th(^  German  princes  no  help  was 
to  be  expected,  because  many  of  them  were  in  alliance  with  Louis, 
and  the  Emperor  himseil"  \\  as  embarra<?sed  by  the  discontents  of 
Hunpfary.    England  was  separated  frtitu  the  States  by  the  recol- 
lection of  a  cruel  aiid  bitter  war.    Still  it  was  the  interest 
of  England  to  exclude  France  from  the  possession  of  AiiiMOi^ 
Elandera,  and  under  this  persuasion,  Sir  William  Temple,  upon  Ml 


the  English  resident  at  Brussels,  was  instructed  to 
negotiate  with  the  States.    He  proceeded  to  the  Hague,  and  soon 
came  to  an  understanding  with  John  De  Witt,  then  the  chief 
minister  of  Holland ;  and,  with  him,  concluded  an  alliance  with 
Sweden  (April  25th,  1668),  the  result  of  which  was,  that  Louis 
was  compelled  to  agree  to  a  treaty  of  peace  witli  Spain  at  ^^^^^ 
Aix-la-Chapelle  {May  2nd),  by  which  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands  were  saved  from  absolute  conquest.    But  iho  three  ^  ""^^ 
FrotestaDt  powers  were  not  on  good  terms  with  Spain,  although 
they  interfered  in  her  behalf;  hence  she  agreed  that  Louis  should 
still  retain  Toumay,  Douay,  Cliarleroi,  and  other  places,  which 
brought  the  French  frontier  to  the  very  neighbourhood  of  the 
Dutch,  to  their  great  annoyance.* 

26.  The  Treaty  of  Dover.    While  Temple  was  neg(tt  iat)ng  the 
Triple  Alliance,  his  mast^^r  was  making  clandestine  overtures  to 
Louis,  oltenng  to  declare  himself  a  Eoman  Catholic,  to 
dissolve  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  join  France  against  »eCTetne. 
HolJaiul,  if  Louis  would  lend  him  such  military  and  wUhLoSJ 
pecuniary  aid  as  might  make  him  independent  of  parlia-  th/xr^e 
ment.    The  negotiations  were  chiefly  carried  on  by  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  Charles's  sister.    Louis,  though  he  received 
the  propositions  coldly,  was  not  averse  to  them ;  for  it  was  his 
object  to  separate  England  from  that  coalition  which  he  knew 
would  be  formed  against  him,  when  he  should  lay  daim,  in  right 
of  his  wife,  to  the  vast  empire  of  Spain.    He  knew  that  the 
English  parliammit  and  nation  were  strongly  attached  to  the 
policy  which  had  dictated  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  he  was, 
therefore,  gratified  to  learn  that  the  Stuarts  were  willing  to  sell 
themselves,  and  become  subservient  to  his  designs.   For  the  next 
twenty  years,  England  thus  became  the  most  degraded  and  the 
most  insignificant  member  of  the  European  State-system,  and 

#  HiflMilij,  I.,  iSMii }  Lbgud,  XL,  saf-tt* 
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^^^.^  Louis  kept  her  political  parties  in  a  perpetual  state  «f 
^n»ion»^  eonflict.  He  pensioned  at  once  the  mmistera  of  the 
and^he  cTown  aud  the  chiefs  of  the  opposition;  he  encourafed 
i»arii«Dent.  ^  couit  to  withstand  the  encroachments  of  the  parlia- 
ment, aud  conveyed  to  the  parliament  intimations  of  the  arbitrarr 
designs  of  the  court.  His  chief  agent  in  this  was  Louisa  & 
Querouaille,  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  one  of  the  rojal 
mistresses. 

At  lengtli  ail  the  conditions  of  this  clandestine  alliance  between 
the  two  monarchs  were  digested  into  a  secret  treaty,  which  was 
.sin^ned  at  Dover  (May  20th,  Id 70),  and  the  terms  of  which  were 
not  clearly  ^own  by  the  public  beibrti  tho  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

They  stipulated  that  Charles  should  openly  declare  himself  a  Roman 
Catholic,  that  he  should  join  Louis  in  a  war  against  Holland,  which  ihq 

should  partition  between  them ;  England,  however,  only  to  receive  £ 
treaty  of    part  of  Zcalatid :  that  he  should  support  Louis,  with  all  his  power, 

in  obtaining  possession  of  Spain,  when  the  Spanish  monarch  (a  sickly 
child)  should  die,  and  should  obtain  not  only  Ostend  and  Minorca,  but  -uch 
parts  of  Spanish  America  as  he  should  choose  to  conquer,  Louis  engaged  to 
pay  his  ally  ;/^2cx>,ooo  annuaUy,  and  furnish  him  with  6,ooo  troops,  to  enable 
him  to  suppress  any  insurrection  which  might  arise  »ii  Uie  public  profession 
of  his  faiih,  (lirnnd,  Arlington,  and  the  Duke  of  Vtjrk  were  entrusted  with 
the  secret  of  this  alliance;  but  another  treaty,  in  which  the  Kingfs  change 
religion  was  omitted,  but  the  other  terms  included,  was  known  to  Shal  lesbury, 
Buodngliam,  and  Lauderdale.* 

Both  these  compacts  were  made  under  gloomy  ftuspioes.  The 
Duchess  of  Orleans  died  suddenly ;  and  about  the  sanote  time, 
D^thor  Anne  Hyde,  the  Duchess  of  York,  the  daughter  ofihi 
^bStt  ^1  of  Okrendon,  died  also.  The  latter  had  been  t 
concealed  Boman  Catholic  for  some  years  ;  but  her  two 
daughters,  Aime  and  Mary,  were  educated  in  the  Protestaot 
religion,  by  the  positive  command  of  the  King,  who  was  afraid 
of  endangering  their  inheritance  to  the  throne,  by  allowing  their 
lather  to  bring  tliem  up  in  his  own  faith. f 

27.  Persecutions  under  the  second  Conventicle  Act.  Although 
the  parliament  was  ignorant  of  the  precise  nature  of  these 
BumourRr  f  nieniorable  negotiations,  they  yt^t  liad  proofs,  sufficient 
?f  Dme?"*  for  nujral  conviction,  that  the  King  and  his  brother  had 
fheteiii  conspired  with  France  against  the  religion  and  libertj 
of  the  country.  Hence  that  violent  and  factious  oppo^si- 
•loBBiiL  ^Jqjj  which  especially  showed  itself  in  the  proceediiii:^ 
connected  with  the  Popish  Plot  and  the  Bill  of  Exclusion,^:  and 
*  Hallam,  II.,  so-si  4  Lingard,  XI.,  346 ;  Appendix,  Hote  Jg. 
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which  ura:ed  the  parliament  to  pprseciito  the  Nonconformists,  whom 
the  court  sought  to  relieve,  in  order  that  the  Papist.'^  might  be 
encouraged.  On  the  other  hand,  the  court  sometnnes  excited 
this  persecutiug  spirit,  in  the  hope  of  brihiiig  the  Dissenters  with 
that  toleration  which  a  Catholic  would  <;raiit,  but  the  Episcopalian 
rigorously  refused.  Thus,  when  the  iirst  Conventicle  Act  expired, 
iu  IfjTO,  the  court  caused  it  to  be  renewed,  and  to  be  reinforced 
by  the  addition  of  an  extraordinary  proviso,  enacting,  that  all  the 
clauses  should  be  construed  most  largely  and  beneficially  for  the 
suppression  of  coDTentideBy  and  that  no  proceedings  made- 
upon  the  authority  of  the  act,  should  be  in  anj  uraj  im- 
peached or  made  Toid,  by  reason  of  any  de&ult  in  form.  (22 
Charles  II.) 

The  terrors  of  this  act  fell  chiefly  upon  obscure  persons,  and 
more  than  all  upon  the  Quakers,  who  fearlessly  adhered  to  their 
principles.    They  proceeded  openly  to  their  meetirig-houses,  and 
Mrhen  they  were  carried  before  the  magistrates,  they  refused  to 
pay  the  fines,  and  were  imprisoned.     On  their  release  they 
renewed  their  worship :  and,  if  they  found  their  chapel  doors 
closed,  they  worshipped  in  the  strcjcts.    William  Penn,  the  son 
of  the  famous  admiral,  was  one  of  the  most  distincpiished  of  these 
early  champions  for  religious  liberty.    He  had  already  suffered  for 
his  priiici{)!es  in  Ireland;  yet  he  now  attended  the  meetinfr-hnuse 
in  Gracechurch-strect,  and,  when  he  found  the  piac^  closed,  he 
addressed  the  friends  outside.    On  this  he  was  indicted  ^ 
on  a  charge  of  riot  at  the  Old  Eailev,  in  comiianv  with  nfpennand 
William  ^lead,  who  had  similarly  oilendcd,  (^September, 
1870).    The  prisoners  Whaved  with  the  customary  boldness  of 
their  sect.   The  lord  mayor  and  the  recorder  (the  latter  was  l^e 
in&mous  Gfeorge  Jeffreys),  treated  them  with  ^at  insolence ;  and 
committed  them  for  contempt,  after  their  aequitfial,  because  they 
refused  tb  uncover  their  heads.   A  fine  <^  forty  marks  was  aho 
imposed  on  eadi  of  the  jmrors ;  but  Bushell,  one  of  their  . 
number,  being  committed  for  non-payment  of  this  fine,  ccai«e  to  bo 
sued  for  his  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  fifom  the  Court  of  theV 
Common  Pleas.    A  return  was  then  made,  that  he  had 
been  committed  for  finding  a  verdict  against  fuU  and  manifest 
evidence,  and  against  the  directions  of  the  court,  on  which,  Chief 
Justice  Vaughan  held  the  ground  to  he  insufficient,  and  discharged 
h'v.n.    Since  this  decision,  no  jury  has  been  fined  in  England  on 
account  of  its  verdict.* 

*  HaUam,!!.,  173-174 ;  Islii8«a^Xi;«MMit»Nofee}  IN»D^^m.taii|  aHtit.BiOB.'' 
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28.  Tlid  Coventry  Act.  The  parliamentary  opponents  of  the 
<5onrt  had  now  formed  tiiemselTes  into  a  strong  body,  under  the 

name  of  the  Country  Patiyy  which  included  Puritans, 
Country    E<'publicans,  and  others  who,  although  attached  to  the 

church  and  hereditary  monarchy,  were  driven  into  opposi- 
tion by  the  dread  of  popery  and  of  France,  and  by  disgust  at  the 
dissoluteness  and  ^^ithlessness  of  the  court.  The  taunts  which 
these  men  uttered  against  the  court  excecdintijly  annoyed  Charles, 
who,  on  one  occasion,  atfemptcKl  to  restrain  flip  freedom  of  speech 
by  disgraceful  means.  ISir  John  Coventry,  a  country  gentleman,  had, 

in  a  debate  upon  a  proposed  tax  upon  playgoers,  sneered  ar 
outri-e  the  K  mg's  profliiracy,  on  which  a  ^aug  of  rufhans,  under  the 
sir  John    Duke  of  Moninouth,  waylaid  liim,  and  slit  his  nose.  This 

ignoble  revenge,  instead  of  quelling  the  spirit  of  opposition, 
raised  such  a  tempest,  that  the  King  was  compelled  to  submit  to 
the  cruel  humiliation  of  passing  the  bill  known  as  the  Coventnj 
Actf  by  which  the  instruments  of  his  revenge  were  attainted,  and 
he  was  deprived  of  the  power  of  pardoning  them  ;  and  malicious 
maiming  was  made  a  capital  felony  (January,  1671).*  Another 
outrage  was,  about  the  same  time,  perpetrated  upon  the  Duke  of 
Ormond  by  the  notorious  Colonel  Blood,  who  had  been  attainted 
c»ionei  conspiracy  in  Ireland.  To  revenge  himself,  he  attached 
]iiood'8     the  duke's  coach  in  London,  by  night,  and  succeeded  in 

securing  his  person.  He  then  bound  his  victim,  mounted 
him  OD  horseba^  and  was  taking  him  to  Tyburn  to  be  banged, 
when  Ormond's  servants  came  np  and  released  him  (December, 
1670).  Five  months  afterwards.  Blood  almost  succeeded,  under 
the  disguise  of  a  clergyman,  in  carrying  off  the  regalia  from  the 
Tower.  The  pardon  which  the  King  granted,  and  compelled 
Ormond  to  grant,  to  this  bravo,  the  royal  pension  he  receiye(^  and 
his  constant  attendance  at  the  court,  threw  a  mystery  around 
Chfirles  which  none  could  penetrate,  and  tended  to  lower  still 
further  his  already  degraded  and  iniquitous  eharnr^irr. 

29.  Events  which  ushered  in  the  second  Dutch  War.  On 
the  22Dd  of  April,  1671,  parliament  having  granted  .£800,000,  the 
court,  thus  emancipated  from  eonlrol,  proceeded  to  the  execution 
of  the  Treaty  of  Dover.  The  hnancial  difficulties,  however,  were 
serious,  for  the  ordinary  revenue  was  only  sufficient  to  support  a 
peace  establishment,  and  a  war  with  Holland  had  already  been 
foinul  enormously  expenaive.  But  the  ingenuity  of  Ashley  and 
Cliiiord  iiuun  discovered  a  resource.    They  closed  the  exchequer, 
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And  refused  to  pay  the  guldsmiths  and  bankers,  who  had, 
according  to  custom,  advauced  money  to  the  treasury,  iu  'ap\if  th« 
iinticipation  of  tho  parliamentary  subsidies.    This  pre- 
vented the  bankers  fulfilling  their  engagements,  and  produced  a 
loiig  cessation  of  business;   but  the  sum  of  about  one  million 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds  was  placed  at  4^e  disposal  of  tiie 
government,  which  was  all  that  the  ministers  cared  for.  Mean- 
while, rapid  strides  were  made  towards  despotism.  The  Navigation 
Act  was  suspended  by  royal  proclamation ;  tiie  government  took 
into  its  own  hands  the  monopoly  of  cerfttin  articles  of  commerce ; 
and  at  length  the  King  went  so  far  as  to  issue  a  Declaration, 
which  suspended,  by  his  own  aul^ority,  the  penal  kws  ctw^ 
against  Papists  and  Nonconformists;  the  former  were  "h^lSSSa 
allowed  to  worship  in  their  own  houses,  and  the  latter  to  sonc^T**"** 
hold  open  meetings,  in  licensed  rooms.   About  the  same  ^  •^""^f*- 
time,  a  piratical  attack  was  made  upon  the  Dutch  fleet  &om 
Smyrna,  as  it  sailed  up  the  Channel,  in  the  hope  of  capturing 
further  supplies  for  the  coming  war.    But  the  attack  failed,  and 
Charles  found  himself  covered  wiih  increased  disgrace  hofli  at 
home  and  abroad.     The   declaration  of  war  against  lioliand 
immediately  followed  (March,  1672),  Charles  setting  forth  ^^^r 
iis  pretexts — commercial  injuries  ;  refusal  of  the  Dutch  to  J^^^S? 
strike  to  the  English  flag  in  the  narrow  seas;  and  Dutch 
libels  upon  his  majesty.    Louis,  in  his  declaration,  dimply,  but 
insolently,  asserted  that  he  disliked  the  Dutch  republic,  aud  that 
his  glorv  required  him  to  make  war  upon  it.* 

30.   The  bccoiid  Dutch  war.    The  Dutch  were  the  first  to  take 
the  sea,  where  they  maintained  the  struggle  with  honour.  The 
Duke  of  York  took  the  command  of  the  English  fleet ;  and  having 
united  with  a  French  squadron,  found  the  enemy  lying  near 
Ostend.   But  the  skill  of  De  Bujter  avoided  an  engagement,  and 
when  the  English  fleet  retired  to  the  coast,  to  take  in  further 
supplies  of  men  and  provisions,  he  came  out,  and  a 
stubborn  battle  took  place  in  Southwold  Bay  (May  28th), 
in  which  the  Erench  had  little  share.   The  fight  lasted 
the  whole  day,  with  little  advantage  to  either  side;  the  Duke  of 
Xork  was  compelled  to  remove  his  flag  successively  to  three  ships, 
by  the  destruction  of  his  vessels;  and  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  and 
most  of  his  crew,  were  lost  in  the  Boyal  James,  which  was  blown 
up  by  a  fire-ship. 

On  land,  the  Dutch  were  at  first  borne  down  by  irresistible 

*  Haeutaar*  U  SMSi  s  CM,  SS-W  t  Lingtid,  XIX,  Ml. 
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force.  A  grent  French  army,  under  Tureiiiie  aud  Coridf',  prinsed 
the  Kliine,  and  captured  the  chief  fortresses  on  its  banks  ; 
fum^  three  out  of  the  seven  provinces  of  the  republic  were 
occupied  by  tho  invader.^,  a!id  the  French  oulposts 
established  tnemselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ainsterdani.  in 
this  crisis,  the  people  were  more  enraged  against  their  own 
goTernmeiit  ikm  against  the  enemy ;  and  lUthough  John  Be  Witt^ 
the  grand  pensionary,  had  done  all  that  man  could  do,  in  this  hour 
of  peril,  popular  discontent  attributed  to  him  all  the  misfortunes 
of  the  war.  The  Prince  of  Orange^  then  twenfy-two  years  of  a^, 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  from  the  first  madehimselT 
conspicuous,  by  his  ardent  and  unconquerable  spirit,  which,  though 
it  waa  dis^iised  by  a  coM  and  sullen  manner,  soon  roused  the 
courage  of  his  dismayed  ronntrymen.  Notliinf]^  more  was  needed 
to  recall  to  the  nation  all  tho  merits  of  a  family  which  had  so  long 
Ti„  iriiu.  ^^^1  ^^^^  Orange  party  became  triumphant; 

?J(l^ni***  Cornelius  do  Witt,  flu;  ImAhor  uf  the  pensionary,  was 
power.  arrosffd  njion  ;in  jK'riisnt ion  <>f'lm\in^  plotted  ap^nitist  tbf 
life  of  Princ*'  WMIi.'ini  ;  and  when  ilic?  pcnHfonfif}''  ucnt  to  his 
Dewm  priHon,  at  1  lie  Jtaf^ue,  to  talcf^  hiin  away  llhr  jud<res  having 
Cr&hSr  banisht'tl  liim),  the  popij!ac(?  ton*  both  the  brothers  to 
niird«r«e.  pieces,  before  the  pala^-o  gate.  Suspicions  as  wuh  this 
commencement  of  his  great  caic  r,  the  young  rrinco  of  Orange 
proved  to  be  the  deliverer  of  his  country.  He  rejected  all  the 
overtures  of  Charles  and  Louis,  and  spoke  only  a  high  and 
inspiring  language  to  his  countrymen  ;  and  he  suggested  to  them 
that,  even  if  their  country  was  destroyed,  ihe  rnkkm  might  still 
take  refuge  in  the  farthest  isles  of  Asia,  and  emigrate,  as  one  fiunily, 
to  their  settlements-  in  the  Indian  Archipelago.  But  before  this, 
Therxitch  was  one  other  resource,  which  they  immediately 
dykcJ!^*^  earned  into  operation — the  dykes  were  opened, — and  th» 
Mdi*  whole  country  was  turned  into  one  great  lake,  from  whidi 
oouDtry.  \]^^.  ,  ]t;,.s,  vvttli  lln  If  nimparte  and  steeples,  rose  like 
islands.  The  iDTaders,  bereft  of  sustenance  in  that  desert  of  sand 
and  sea,  made  a  precipitate  retreat;  the  guilty  Imnrnn  between 
England  and  France  was  powerless  ;  and  now  the  tide  of  fortune 
otnc-mi  turned  fast.  Alarmed  by  the  vast  desic^s  of  Louis,  both 
vSw-ir'  branches  of  tb<*  ^^r<-at  hoiine  of  Ai^lria  .sprang  to  arms. 
.•ui..|u.at,  j/poni  cvr-ry  j>JirL  ol'  (Germany  troopn  poured  towards 
the  lihine ;  the  l-]n<.dish  ovcrinnent  had  already  expenfled 
all  the  funds  which  had  bien  obtained  by  pillagir)<^'  th<i  ])ublic 
creditor ;  uo  loiva  cuuki  bo  ox^ixUal  trouk  iha  city an  attempt  to 
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raise  taxes,  by  royal  authority,  would  have  iDstaotly  produced  a 

rebellion ;  and  Louis,  who  had  now  to  maintain  a  contest  ap^ainst 
the  half  of  Europe,  was  unable  to  furnish  means  for  coercing  the 
En^jlish  people.  It  was  essential  that  parliament  shnuld  be  agaiu 
<;onvoked,  and  it  accord injzly  mot.  on  the  nth  of  February,  1673.* 

31.  Repeal  of  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  During  the 
recess,  Clifford  had  been  raised  to  the  peerage  and  made  lord 
treasurer,  and  Ashley  Cooper  had  becTi  made  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
and  lord  chancellor,  in  the  room  of  Bridge  man.  On  these  two 
ministers  the  Xing  chielly  depended,  in  ins  dealings  with  the 
re-assembled  parliament.  The  country  party  first  attacked  the 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  solely  on  account  of  the  motives  which 
had  prompted  it,  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  pretended  to  be 
made  eftectual.  It  was  generally  understood  to  be  an  ^.^^^^^^ 
ancient  prerogative  of  the  crown  to  dispense  witibi  penal  ^'ingtof 
atatutes,  in  &TOur  of  particular  persons,  and  under  p~«>t^»»»* 
certain  restrictions.  The  King  might  stop  any  criminal  prosecu- 
tion commenced  in  his  courts,  or  pardon  any  prisoner.  But  a 
pretension,  in  expb'cit  terms,  to  suspend  a  body  of  statutes,  and 
command  the  magistrates  not  to  put  them  in  execution,  arrogated 
an  absolute  power  which  no  benefits  of  indulgence  could  induce  a 
lover  of  constitutional  privileges  to  endure.  It  was  also  generally 
held,  that  the  dispensing  power  was  confined  exclusively  to  secular 
matters;  but  the  oourtiers  held  that,  in  matters  of  religion,  the 
royal  supremacy  was  unlimited.  But  the  Commons  voted  The  eocie. 
that  the  King^s  prerogative,  in  matt^^rs  ecclesiastical,  does  ".[enSi^e 
not  extend  to  repeal  acts  of  parhament,  and  they  addressed  pea!"acf7nf 
him  to  recall  his  Declaration.    For  a  moment,  Charles 

was  inclined  to  resist ;  but  Louis  advised  him  to  yield,  for  the 
present ;  signs  of  disuTuon  and  treachery  began  to  appear  in  the 
Cabal  itself;  and  ihe  Commons,  in  a  second  address,  positively 
denied  the  King's  right  to  suspend  any  law.    Shaftesbury,  with 
his  proverbial  sagacity,  saw  that  a  violent  reaction  was  at  hand  ; 
he,  therefore,  tui-ned  suddenly  round,  and  acknowledged, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  Declaration  was  illegal.  ^"j^S*™- 
This  compelled  Charles  at  once  to  cancel  the  Declaration, 
and  he  solemnly  promised  that  it  should  never  be  drawn 
into  precedent  (llliarch  8th,  1637). 

32.  The  Test  A€t»  Fall  ofthe  CabaL  The  Commons,  however, 
were  not  content,  even  with  this  concession,  but  extorted  from 

*  Uaoinla^,  I.,S55-SiSt  Ltngird,  XIL,  iMSt  Gwrel^OS-lOS. 
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Chsrlee  bii  imwiUtng  m9ent  to  »  cele!»atod  law,  wlueh  continiied 
in  ibroe  until  the  ieig;ii  of  Cleorge  IV. 

This  law,  called  the  Tist  Act,  provided  that  all  penoas  holding  any  oflioc^ 

civil  or  military,  thouid  take  the  oath  of  suprema^,  lAouId  subscribe  a 
declaration  against  transubstantiation,  and  should  publicly  receive  the  ^ctsl- 
menty  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  preamble 
expresMd  hostility  onlv  to  the  papists ;  but  the  enacting  dames  shut  out  also 
the  Puritans,  who,  with  much  prudence  and  disiaterestednefa»  supported  thci. 
measure  af^iiist  the  commr  n  pth  my,  and,  in  return,  were  promised  relief  from 
the  persecutiiig  lawb  again.st  their  worship,  by  the  Dissenters'  Keluf  Bill^  which 
pasM.'d  to  the  Lords,  and  would  probably  have  been  enacted,  had  not  Charles 
pforogued  the  parliament  (March  29th,  1673). 

The  efiect  of  the  Teat  Act  was  dedsire.  The  Dake  of  York 
resigned  his  post  of  lord  high  adnural,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Buprt ;  Lora  CIsfford  also  resigned  his  office ;  and  Schombc  rg 
and  the  papist  officers  were  compelled  to  quit  the  armj.  In  the 
g,„n^j  TniuKt  of  these  changes,  York  secretly  mairied  the  Duchess 
t^rtlX"^  of  Modena,  a  Boman  Catholic  princess,  which,  together 
«cyork.  ^ji^ii  £iilure  of  a  second  campaign  i^inst  Holland^ 
excited  fierce  oppoHition  in  parliament,  when  it  re-assemhled 
(October  20th,  1073).  The  Commons  addressed  the  King,  on  his 
brother*8  mnrriac^o,  and  they  resolved,  among  other  matters,  that 
no  sup[)ly  .should  be  granfod  until  the  kinp^flom  was  rid  of  popery 
and  popish  counsols.  When  fh^-y  drew  up  a  second  addref-s 
(Novell) fxT  4th),  the  King  Hummoned  the  Commons  to  attend  him 
in  the  liunse  of  Lords ;  a  turniilt  took  place,  between  his 
measencrerfl  and  the  ofllccrs  of  the  lower  house ;  and  the 
members,  havirir^  first  moved  that  the  IVench  alliance,  the 
King's  evil  c^unseller.s,  iind  the  Duke  of  J^iuulorJalc  were 
grievanc4i8,  proceeded,  in  great  confusion,  to  the  upper  house, 
where  the  King  prorogued  the  parliament  to  the  7th  of  January, 
1074.  In  the  interval,  Shaftesbuir  was  dismissed,  Buddnghain 
retired,  Arlington  retreated  into  the  sernoe  of  the  royal  house- 
9,wt*  wiih  hold,  out  Lauderdale  remained  in  office.  The  Commons^ 
"""^  having  thus  destrored  the  Oihal,  compelled  the  King  to 
make  peace  with  Holland  (February  11th,  lB74).  Charles,  in 
great  annoyance,  then  prorogued  parluunent  till  April,  1675.* 

*  MftOftUlay.  L.  US'ttSi  LlngardJXlI.,  18-41 ;  BaiUmilL,  80-93 ;  Carrel,  lOS-ltt. 
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Section  HI.— THE  DANBY  ADMINISTEATION. 

1674-1679. 

L  THE  SECBEI  ALIIANCE  BETWEEN  CRAWUEB 

AND  LOUIS. 

33.  Polifiy  of  fba  new  acbniaistratioii.  The  oompulsoiy  pem 
with  HolUnd  and  tbe  diMolutioii  of  the  Cabal,  compelled  Oharlee 
to  change  bis  policy ;  and  to  act  more  cautiously  in  the  prosecutioQ 
of  the  gieat  design  to  which  he  had  honnd  himself  by  ^e  Treaty 
Off  Pover.  Papists  must  be  openly  persecuted,  while  they  were 
iccretly  encouraged;  the  communications  with  Louis  must  bo 
maintained,  while  English  interests  must  be  loudly  advocated ; 
and  parliament  must  be  corrupted  and  parties  divided,  until  the 
day  should  arrive  for  destroying  its  influence  altogether  by  a 
coup  (fetat.  With  such  treacherous  objects  in  view,  Sir  Thomas 
Osborne,  a  Tork8hire  baronet,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  his  talents  for  business  and  dijtbate, 
was  made  Earl  of  Banby,  lord  treasurer,  and  eliief  of  the  character 
new  adiiiiiiistration.  He  was  a  mnn  who,  while  beiiig 
solicitous  for  his  own  interests,  never  entirely  forgot  those 
of  his  country  and  his  religion;  but  in  order  to  carry  out  his 
policy,  hu  fauiid  it  necessary  to  corrupt  the  parliament  more  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  He  would  gladly  have  entered  into  an 
alliance  against  France,  for  which  purpose  he  sought  to  placo 
Temple  at  tiie  head  of  foreign  affairs.  He  hroi^t  about  the 
marriage  of  Ftlneess  Maryt  daughter  of  the  Dnke  of  York,  hi.  foreign 


with  the  Prince  of  Orange;  and  thus  contributed  to  the 
snccesB  of  the  future  EeTolution,  and  the  passing  cf  the  Act  of 
Settlement.  Yet  he  connived  at  all  the  scandalous  pecuniarf 
transactions  which  took  plaoe  between  his  master  and  the  court  of 

Versailles,  and  became,  moreover,  an  agent  in  them.* 

In  his  domestic  policy,  Danby  was  desirous  to  exalt  the 
prerogative  by  rallying  round  the  throne,  the  Cavaliera, 

the  country  gentlemen,  the  clergy,  and  the  universities, 
who  had  supported  it  in  the  civil  wars,  but  were  now 
dis^sted  by  the  minos  and  errors  of  the  court.    For  this  purpose, 
and  in  order  to  secure  the  old  royalist  party  in  the  exclusive 
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possession  of  power,  he  proposed,  at  conferences  which  he  held 
with  them  at  ijambeth  (January,  1^75),  that  all  the  penal  laws 
against  x^oncoofonni.st.s  sUould  Ik*  rf'\  ivi-d.  Mod  that  a  [uditiral  test 
Nhoiild  be  drawn  up^  as  a  com^iemeut  to  tUe  religoiki  test  already 
eni4ct<*d. 

McantiuKf,  the  luembers  of  the  opposition  held  their  consul- 
tatioiia  ;  but  their  opioioris  were  so  contradictory,  and  tht'V  were 
broken  up  into  so  nmny  factions,  that  it  is  dillicult  to  deneribe 
their  political  character.  There  were  Old  Cavaliers  and  Old 
BoxindbeadB ;  Indigent  Cavaliers,  who  lived  on  court  bribes,  and 
0old  their  Yofcea  fat  a  guinea  and  a  dinner  eTery  day ;  and  Country 
^^•A^oi  Gentlemen,  like  Sir  Willlain  Corentir,  Colonel  Birch,  Sir 
tt^ViHd^  William  Waller,  Lord  Bnasell,  Lord  OaTendi«h,  Lytdeton, 
thttawtm  Powle,  Garraway,  and  Lee,  men  of  talent,  Tirtne,  and 
integrity.  Buckingham,  Shafbesbury,  Wharton,  and  others,  led 
the  opposition  in  the  llouse  of  Lords:  but  Shaflf  sliry  was  tild 
master  spirit  of  the  whole  body.  The  plana  tli  if  these  men 
ultimately  agreed  upon  were,  to  insist  upon  the  recall  of  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  and  the  English  troops  who  still  served  in  the 
French  army ;  to  bring  about  a  general  alh'ance  against  Louis ;  to 
impeach  the  Earl  of  Danby,  and  to  refuse  all  pecuniary  aid  as  long 

as  he  rerrMiirn^d  in  yn\vf'v:<' 

34.  The  Proclamation  agamst  Coffee-Houses.  The  bill  for  the 
imposition  of  tlie  political  test  was  introduced  into  the  iiou.se  of 
Lords  \vheii  parh'ament  re-aHHeiubled  (April  13tb,  1675);  the 
purport  of  it  bein^  \\\it  exaction  of  an  oath  of  non-resistance  and 
passive  olx^diencve.  But  it  eric<iUot<?red  Huch  vehem(;nt  f)ppo.sition, 
i>i^pijt«  1^^^^  Danby  allowed  it  to  drop.  At  the  name  time  an 
^two"  altercation  took  place  between  the  two  houHes  respecting 
the  appellant  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords  ;t  other 
diiputea  followed,  and  then  parliament  was  prorogued  fi>r  fifteen 
mouths  (Norember  22nd,  1675),  the  King  haying  first  obtained  a 
subsidy.  This  prorogation  took  place  at  the  express  orders  of 
Louis,  who  paid  Charles  500,000  crowns  fbr  his  suomission.  The 
two  soTereigns,  with  the  connivance  of  Danby  and  Lauderdale, 
ADother  concluded  a  formal  agreement  not  to  enter  upon 

^retYrM^  ftuy  treatics  without  mutual  consent;   and  Charles 
£b«^'Md  accepted  a  pension  upon  his  pledge  to  prorogue  or 
dissolve  any  parliament  that  attempted  to  force  such 

*  Ilngwrd,  ZII.,  14. 

t  %m  fiaUam,  U IM-IM  for  an  Miplsnatofy  aoeoiotof  tiis  d^polMOn  thli  qiuitloa* 
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treaties  upon  him  (February  7th,  1676).  Charles  himself  copied 
out  the  articles,  and  signed  and  s^ed  them  with  his  own  hand.* 
These  secret  n^tiations  soon  began  to  he  tnUced  of  publicly  in 
the  London  coffee-honses^  which  were  then  ike  groat  marts  for 
political,  literary,  and  fiwhionable  sossip.  The  gOYemment  looked 
upon  them  as  the  seminaries  of  secution.  In  1666,  Clarendon  had 
proposed  to  put  tkem  down,  and  spies  were  always 
employed  to  frequent  them  for  the  purposes  of  the  court. 

hi  the  coffee- 
It  was  therefore  determined  to  dose  them.  The  statute  to  thliVta& 
by  which  the  owners  of  these  establishments  took  out 
their  licences  made  no  mention  of  the  time  during  which  the 
licence  should  remain  in  force,  £rom  which  it  was  concluded,  that 
the  licence  could  be  withdrawn  at  pleasure.  Accordingly,  they 
were  all  revoked  by  proclamation  (T)ecember  20th,  IfiTG),  and  the 
houses  shut  up.  But  such  a  remedy  produced  more  mischief  than 
the  evil  it  was  intended  to  abate.  Huch  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
law  was  f-onsidered  an  unanswerable  proof  of  the  arbitrary  projects 
secrrl  1}  cherished  by  the  court,  and  popular  indignation  increased 
so  mufh,  that  <rovernment  withdrew  the  proclamation,  and  granted 
a  general  licence  to  the  coffee-house  keepers,  on  condition  that 
they  should  not  allow  any  scandalous  reports  or  pampidets  to  be 
circulated  against  the  governmeijt.f 

35.  Parliamentary  Session,  1677.  The  long  prorogation  excited 
a  fierce  debate  when  parliament  re^issembled  (February  15th, 
1677).   Buekingbam,  Shaftesbury,  Salisbury^  and  Wharton  openly 
deduied  it  to  be  illegal,  for  which  they  were  oonmutted  shaftesbary 
to  the  Tower,  and  detained  there  more  than  a  year.  The  wnt "toSbll 
Commons  were  divided  upon  the  question,  owing  to  the 
bribes  of  Danby,  who  also  obtained  a  present  supply  of  ^600,000, 
and  an  additional  grant  of  the  excise  for  three  years,  by  the  same 
means.   But  the  Commons  would  not  trust  the  treasurer  with  the 
money,  and  appointed  their  own  leoeiTers  to  superintend  its 
disbursement. 

The  deplorable  situation  of  Holland  ^-as  the  cause  of  this  liberal 
grant  beinp^  made.  To  appease  po|uilnr  indignation,  Charles  had 
sent  Sir  William  Temple  to  mediate  between  Louis  and  xiimnof 
the  Dutch  ;  but  that  upright  statesman  wrote  word,  that  it*preMh^°* 
his  instructions  were  diametrically  opposed  to  the  assigned  ^S^iSSi" 
object  of  his  mission.  The  French  were  now  carrying 
all  resistance  bef  ore  them  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands;  and  the 
Commons,  in  alarm,   ])rayed  the  iving  to  oppose  the  French 
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monarch,  to  withdraw  the  English  troops  from  the  service  of 
Louis,  and  prevent  him  from  raising  men  in  SeotlaDd.  Charles 
required  an  immediate  grant  as  a  preliminary  to  a  declaration  of 
war  against  France ;  the  house  refused  it,  on  which  it  waa 
atljourned  (April  iOth).  During  the  recess,  that  disgusting  system 
of  bribery  which  is  the  lasting  disgra<ie  of  this  parliament,  and  foP 
which  it  has  been  termed  "  The  Pension  rarUament  "  was  resorted 
to ;  by  Spain  to  obtain  ihc  grant,  by  France  to  prevent  it.  The 
eflect  of  these  intrigues  was  seen  when  parliament  roassembled 
(May  23rd).  An  address  was  presented,  praying  the  King  to 
join  the  alliance  for  the  preservation  of  the  Netherlands,  \\  hich 
pleased  Spain  ;  but  the  Commons  positively  refused  any  supplies 
before  t  he  declaration  of  war,  which  satisfied  Louis,  who  knew  that 
his  Enghsh  vassal  would  not  dare  to  declare  war  under  present 
circumstances.  Charles  was  thus  thrown  back  upon  all  his  difficul- 
nromMn  ^®  alternatives;  either  he  must 

SSmnitB  qn^l  the  parliament,  and  the  popular  cij  for  war  against 
poKitun.  pfgaxe  %  or  he  mnst  bmak  with  Louis,  and  openly  take 
part  with  Holland.  The  latter  determination  alone,  oonld,  at  ISta^ 
juncture,  sare  the  Bestoration*  Daobj  nrgeotly  represented  tl^ 
to  him,  saying,  that  since  parliament  had  promised  supplies,  woA 
asked  in  return  only  some  demonstrations  in  iavour  A  Holland, 
Charles  must  do  as  they  desired ;  and  that  with  the  money,  troops 
might  be  levied,  who  could  be  employed  against  France,  or  againsi 
the  opposition  at  home,  as  he  thought  proper.  The  Kin^  listened 
to  this  evil  advice,  and  Danby  then  wrote  to  Temple,  to  mvite  ilie 
Prince  of  Orange  to  come  to  England,  and  cement  the  aUiaace 
between  him  and  Charles  by  a  marriage  with  the  Princess  Mary.* 

86.  Hamage  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  with  the  Princess  Maiy. 
William  accordingly  proceeded  to  London  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1677.  He  had  formerly,  in  1674,  refused  the  hand  of  the  prinoees^ 
because  he  had  no  fiuth  in  Charles ;  and,  after  spending  sevetll 
weeks  at  Newmarket,  in  futile  conferences  with  his  two  uncles,  it 
seemed  again  likely  that  no  marriage  wouhl  take  pkoe.  But 
Owing  to  Danb/s  perseverance,  all  difficulties  were  at  leng& 
smoothed  down,  and  the  marriage  was  celebrated  on  the  4th  of 
November,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  whole  nation,  but  to  the  groat 
annoyance  of  the  French  King,  who  regarded  it  as  an  act  of  treason 
on  the  part  of  his  English  yassal. 

Charles  and  his  brother  both  endeavoured  to  conciliate  Louis, 
and  earnestly  begged  him  to  agree  to  a  plan  of  pacification  -whiob 
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they  proposed  to  him.    But  he  only  replied  by  the  stoppacje  of 
supplies,  arid  the  Kinp;  of  England,  thus  finding  all  meuns  of 
subterfuge  at  an  end,  d(»clared  to  the  parliament,  at  the  opening 
of  the  session  of  1678  ( January  28th),  that  he  w  a.s  determined  to 
succour  Holland,  and  thai  thf>,  late  marriage  was  the  pledi]^e  of  his 
sincerity.    He  therefore  demanded  a  supply  for  30,000  mkmi  and 
a,  fleet  of  90  sail.     But  the  leaders  of  the  country  part  y  were  now 
in  the  pay  of  France,*  and  a  scuiudalous  game  of  fiast  ^^^^^^^^^ 
and  loose  was  played  throughout  the  session  ;  \Yhile  the  thecommoas 
indepeiidciit  members,  who  acknowledged  the  necessity  iDflu«nc«of 
of  promptly  assisting  the  allies,  and  controlling  the 
ambitious  designs  of  France,  feared  to  entrust  the  government 
with  troops,  lest  tliey  should  be  employed  against  their  own 
liberties.    Others  declared  it  impossible  for  the  government  to 
adopt  patriotic  principles,  so  long  as  Danby  and  Lauderdale  were 
juinisters  ;  and  others  demanded  that  the  kingdom  should  first  be 
rid  of  popery.   At  length  Danby  obtained  a  vote  of  supply  in 
^nentl  terms,  by  the  usu&l  means — ^bribery ;  but  this  was  directly 
%Uowed  bj  violent  debates,  in  which  it  was  openly  stated,  that 
the  arm  J  then  being  levied  was  for  the  erection  of  an  aWlute 
monarchy  at  home,  and  not  the  assistance  of  the  Dutch.  A 
-formal  resolution  was  then  passed,  positively  revising  any  further 
«unply  imtil  the  kingdom  was  fieed  from  the  dangers  of  popery. 

l)uring  these  violent  altercations,  the  French  were  pursuing 
their  conquests,  and  by  the  middle  of  March  had  opened  the  way 
to  Brussels,  by  the  reduction  of  Ghent,  Ypres,  and  other  ibrtresses. 
Charles  sent  3,000  men  to  Ostend,  under  the  Duke  of  Monmouth ; 
but  Louis  was  satisfied  with  his  present  conquests,  and  he  imme- 
diately renewed  his  secret  correspondence  with  the  English  King, 
who  compelled  Danby  to  write  the  celebrated  letter  to  The  King', 
the  Frendi  monarch  (March  25th)  which,  at  a  subsequent  ut^tto 

Sriod,  led  to  the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  the  minister. 
onta^ue,  the  ambassador,  was  empowered  by  it  to  make  an  offer 
of  neutrality  to  Louis,  for  the  price  of  6,000,000  livres ;  and  the 
following  postscript  was  added  in  the  hand  of  the  King:  **Thia 
letter  is  writ  by  my  order.  C.B.''  Louis  refused  the  offer ;  Charles 


•Lord  William  RusspII  and  Ale;t!rnoii  Syflney  were  not  al  tojf  ether  fre«  from  tliit 
-COrrupUon.  The  latter  was  certainly  in  tlie  pay  of  France  and  Spain,  and  the  former, 
though  he  did  not  actually  reoeivtt  roon^  froiii  RouviguJ  and  Barillon,  the.  Frenob 
«mbanador«,  yet  dtd  not  floniple  to  join  in  their  sohemes  for  diflOonoerttitK  the  itoveni- 
meut.  LyttletoiJ,  IlnTniKli  u,  Garraway,  Powlo,  Sachevcrell.  and  Foley,  all  received 
«ui»8of  600  or  300  eulueas,  as  testimouies  of  the  favour  and  tounificeuce  of  Louitt.  (See 
JiiUaiii,  U.,  lot  I  SlnliorA  Jcbn  BiiMeU'i  Lifeof  WiUiMQ,  Lonl  JfauMll.) 
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then  unote  him  a  oonoiliatoiy  letter;  and  negotiationa  were  b^gim 
igrhich  apeedil j  terminated  in  the  Peace  of  Nimeguen.* 

37.  The  Treaty  of  Nimegnen.  The  recent  capture  of  Ghent 
had  compelled  the  Dutch  to  solicit  from  Louis  a  separate  peaoe^ 
and  DauDj,  finding  it  impossible  to  continue  hostilities,  consented 
8eer«t  ^  &  secTet  treat/  between  Charles  and  the  Erench  £jng 
tweench...  (MaTch  17th).  It  was  stipulated  by  this  treaty,  that  i 
HuiLoiift.  j^i^  States  did  not,  within  two  months,  signify  l^beir 
acceptance  of  the  terms  offered  at  the  congress  of  Nimeguen, 
whidi  had  been  sitting  for  some  time,  .the  £nglish  King  should 
withdraw  his  troops  from  the  continent^  with  the  exception  of 
3,000  men  to  form  the  garrison  of  Ostend,  and  that  he  should 
reoeiye  from  Louis  ^450,000,  in  four  quarterly  instalments.  Two 
conditions  ^ere  imposed  upon  Charles — ^parliament  was  to  be 
prorogued,  and,  at  the  end  of  four  months,  dissolved ;  and  the 
tlnglish  army  was  to  be  reduced  to  6,000  men. 

The  chief  powers  whose  ambassadors  sat  at  the  congress 
^.^^  Nimeguen  were,  Holland,  Austria,  Spain,  and  JEVance. 
conemtof  Brandeuburg  and  Denmark  were  also  in  the  alliance 
against  Louis,  while  Sweden  had  joined  the  ^French 
monarch.  Temple,  Hyde,  and  Jenkins,  the  representatives  of 
England,  acted  as  mediators,  in  conjunction  with  the  papal 
ambassador. 

t.  The  Dutch,  who  were  weary  of  the  war,  concluded  two  txeaties,  one  of 

peace,  another  of  commerce  (August  lOth,  167S).  By  the  former, 
titaty"*^^   Louis  restored  to  ihein  all  his  conquests,  in  consideration  of  their 

promising  neutrality  between  him  and  Spain.  By  the  latter,  the  old 
commercial  relations  were  restored.  During  the  negotiation,  the  Prince  of 
Onm^,  who  was  opposed  to  the  txeaty,  fought  the  bl<Mdy  battle  of  Su  Denis^ 
in  which  the  Etigli^  auxiliaries,  under  the  Earl  of  Ossoiy,  greatly  distinguished 
themselves. 

2.  By  the  treaty  with  Spain  (September  17th,  1678),  France  retnine^ 
spaaith.     1'  lanche  Comte,  and  twelve  important  fortresses  on  the  frontiers  of 

the  Netherlands,  with  their  territory;  including  Valenciennes, 
Conde,  Cambray,  Ypres,  &c. 

3.  By  the  peace  between  France  and  the  Empire  (Febntary  5th,  1679),  > 
^^^^^      former  retained  Frielnirj^^  in  lieu  of  the  rii^ht  of  hokliiiv;  a  garri&on  iu 

Fhillipsburg,  which  she  had  acquired  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia, 
when  she  wrested  Alsace  from  the  Empire. 

The  terms  which  affected  the  subordinate  powers  engaged,  viz.,  Denmark,. 
Sweden,  and  Brandenbiirc^,  were  of  no  i^ent  importance,  with  the  exceptlOIk 
that  Sweden  lost  her  chief  provinces  on  the  south  of  llie  iialticf 

The  great  loss  of  the  war  was  thus  borne  by  the  decayioi^ 

•  Lingard,  XI..  194.121  {  Cunl,  181. 
t  Heonn's  Hist,  of  (he  PoHtieal  Syima  of  Euvopeb  UU 
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monarchy  of  Spain.  The  aggrandisement  of  France  alarmed  the 
other  princes  of  Europe,  who  attributed  the  results  to  the 
indecisive,  vacillating;,  and  contradictory  policy  of  the  d,,,^^^^ 
English  cabinet.  "England  lost  her  national  position 
in  Europe,  and  became  a  byeword  for  despotic  states,  and  a 
scandal  to  the  few  nations  that  were  free.  Her  maiiiiei^tations  of 
W'eakness  and  difihonour  were  held  to  be  inherent  in  her  miied 
constitution  of  kintr  and  parliament,  and  men  were  taught  to- 
think,  thai  arbitrary  power  was  a  safer  and  more  glorious  thing 
than  n;gulated  freedom.  Despotism  is  always  ready  to  rejoice,, 
when  the  due  balance  of  representative  government  is  disturbed 
by  the  violence  or  the  corruption  of  selfish  factions."* 

38.  Lauderdale's  Persecution  of  the  Covenaaiers.  The  troop» 
wMch  were  despatched  to  Ostend,  for  serrioe  in  Flandm,  were 
drawn  chiefly  trom  Scotland;   and  military  oocnpatdon  tiiua 
ceasing  for  a  time  in  that  coun^,  the  Fifesbytenan  conTentidea 
reappeared,  especially  in  the  Western  Lowlands,  Lauderdale 
interdicted  tiiem,  but  bis  orders^  unsupported  by  soldiers^  were 
treated  with  contempt.    Erery  Sabbath,  crowds  assembled,  for 
the  purpose  of  worship,  around  a  lofty  pole,  fixed  in  a  i  ,v....ucai 
glen,  on  a  mountain,  or  in  the  midst  of  a  morass;  '^^c^L 
and,  during  ^e  week,  the  minds  of  l^e  people  were 
occupied  with  conyersation  respecting  the  gifts  and  doctrines  ot 
the  preachers,  the  dangers  whidi  they  had  escaped,  the  persecutions^ 
which  they  had  suffered,  and  the  place  and  time  appointed  for 
tiie  next  conventide.   A  spirit  of  toe  most  ardent  and  obstinate 
fiinatidsm  animated  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  and 
hostility  to  episcopacy  was  coupled  with  hostility   to  the 
government  by  whidi  episcopacy  (was  maintained*    The  perse- 
cuted Covenanters  firmly  beUeved  that  their  cause  was  that  of 
€k)d,  and  that  their  enemies  acted  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Evil  Spirit.    They  attributed  to  them  a  charm^  life,  when  in 
pursuit  of  their  master^s  work ;  and  John  Graham,  of  or.h«ni,  or 
Oaverhouse,  who  now  began  to  distinguish  himself  as  a 
severe  executor  of  the  laws  against  the  Wanderers,  as  the 
Covenanters  were  called,  was  said  to  be  proof  against  common 
bullets,  and  the  black  horse  he  rode  upon  was  alleged  to  be  the 
special  gift  of  Satan.    Another  of  the  men  who  made  themselvea 
notorious  in  these  persecutions  was  Captain  Creichton,  whose 
memoirs  of  the  scenes  of  rapine  and  violence  in  which  he  took  part 
are  still  extant.   Many  are  the  melancholy  tales  which  the  peasantry 

•  Knti^rt  Vop.  Hist,  iv^  nu 
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yet  t-ell,  of  the  strange  e/^capes,  hard  encounters,  and  rruel 
Sth?"***  exactions  of  this  period.    The  caverns  and  dens  in  whivh 


the  Wanderers  conc4*aled  themselves  are  still  shown  ;  the 
^Teen-plover  or  Peas-weep,  which,  by  its  aistinct  of  following  any 
human  beings  whom  it  sees  in  its  native  wild^,  often  led  the 
•oldieni  to  some  remote  eonTenticle,  is  still  hated  in  SootlaQd,  and 
ite  nest  destroyed,  when  fbund  by  the  shepherd;  and  sadder 
memorials  still,  are  the  number  of  headstones,  and  other  simple 
monuments,  whieh  were  eieeted,  after  the  BerolutUm,  over  uie 
graves  of  the  martyrs,  llany  years  ago,  an  old  man  rode  upon  m 
white  pony,  throughout  the  persecuted  districts,  and  made  it  lam 
business  to  repair  and  clean  the»e  tombstones  of  the  sufferers. 
«'oid  From  the  peculiarity  of  his  appearance  and  occupation, 
he  acquired  the  nickname  of  Old  Mortality^  and  he  is  the 
hero  of  one  of  Sir  Walter  ScotVs  most  charming  novels. 

When  Lauderdale  found  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  the 
conventlclf s  only  inereased  fon»jf antly,  he  Rent  to  London  for 
troops.  Artillery  and  cavalry  were  immediately  sent,  and  as  if 
these  were  not  sufficient  for  the  work,  he  wa^?  authorised  to 
employ  the  TTifrhland  clans  who  from  time  immemorial  were  the 
TwQUMid  fi^*r<**'  eneniies  of  their  Lowland  neighbours.  These 
JfJSS***  barbarians  fell  upon  the  Presbyterian  districts,  devastating 
••"••"**•■  the  cultivated  lands,  and  carrying  off  the  flocks  and  herds 
uti  in  the  old  times.  The  Presbyterians  opposed  a  vigorous 
resistance.  Laiiderdale  then  summoned  them  to  deliver  up  their 
arms  ;  he  called  upon  the  richer  classes  to  sign  a  bond  promising 
never  to  attend  the  conventieles,  or  reliere  intensommuned  or 
outlawed  persons;  and  when  these  fiuled,  he  ap{>lied  the  writ 
called  Umhurrom  in  a  most  oppressive  war.  By  this  writ,  a  man 
who  was  afraid  of  violence  from  his  netghoour,  upon  making  oatli 
to  that  effect,  could  have  the  party  bound  over  to  keep  the  peaoe. 
Lauderdale  caused  application  to  be  made  for  this  wTit,  on  the 
King's  behalf,  against  all  who  refused  to  sign  the  bond,  and  thus 
every  man  was  accounted  as  a  rebeL  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  and 
eeveral  other  distinguished  noblemen  went  to  Edinburgh  for  the 
purpose  of  remonstrating  against  these  unjust  proceedings ;  but 
their  arrival  threw  Lauderdale  into  utter  fury ;  and  we  are  told 
that  ho  tucked  up  his  sleeves  to  the  elbow,  and  swore 
nobieiiifii  what  he  would  do  before  the  whole  council.  Hamilton, 
f^lonto  Athol,  Perth,  arul  others  then  went  up  to  London,  to 
supplicate  Cliarles  himself.  The  EriLlish  parliament 
was  sitting  when  the  bcotti^h  lords  arrived,   and  it 
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received  their  complaints  with  warm  fivmpathy.  The  time  had 
gone  by  when  Englishmen  were  mdiilcrent  to  these  per««:o('utiOD8. 
They  saw  in  the  Covenanters,  a  people  upon  wlioni  expernnenta  of 
tyranny  were  bein^  made,  which  it  was  not  as  yet  thou<;ht  a^lvisable 
to  attempt  in  Eti«j:land.  A  gloomy  stupor  took  possession  of  the 
popular  mind ;  alarming  reports  of  a  foreign  invasion  to  destroy 
the  national  church  and  liberties  were  circulated ;  and  the  j^^^,^^ 
nataoQ  waa  in  such  a  temper^  t]iat  the  Bmallest  spark  J^j^ 


might  raiae  a  flame.   At  thia  oonjuDctore,  fire  waa  aet  to 
Hie  Taat  uMBa  of  eombuatiUe  nwtter,  by  tlie  avowed  diaooveij  of  a 
PopiBh  Plot;  and  the  whole  nation  waa  at  onoe  in  a  blase.* 


IL  THE  POPISH  PLOT. 

39.  Origin  of  the  Plot.  One  Titus  Gates,  a  clerpyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  formerly  an  Anabaptist,  had  been  com- 
pelled, in  consequence  of  his  infamous  character,  to  resign  his 
benefice  and  go  abroad,  where  he  became  a  Eoman  Catholic,  and 
obtained  adniission  into  the  Jesuits'  college  at  St.  Omer.  In  this 
and  other  atiininaries,  he  heard  much  wild  talk  ;il)<)ui  the 
best  means  of  bringing  England  back  to  the  true  church,  rfw.  »Dd 
and  from  the  hints  thus  furnibhed,  he  constructed  the 
Popish  Plot,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Tonge,  rector  of  " 
St.  ichaerti.  The  scheme  was  communicated  to  one  Kirby,  a 
chemist,  who  was  known  to  the  King.  On  the  12th  of  August, 
1678,  thia  Kirbj  accosted  the  King  as  he  was  preparing  to  walk  in 
tiie  park,  and  begged  him  not  to  aepaiate  from  the  company, 
because  his  life  was  in  danger.  This  led  to  a  private  interview  in 
Hbe  evening,  when  Dr.  Tonge  attended,  with  a  copy  of  the  narratiTd 
which  Oatea  had  drawn  up,  and  accused  two  men  of  a  conspiracy 
io  murder  the  King.  iJanby  insisted  on  the  inspection  of  the 
papers  mentioned  in  the  information,  and  was  told  that  on  a 
eertain  day  five  letters,  revealing  the  details,  would  arrive  at  the 
post-o£Sce,  addressed  to  Bedingfield,  confessor  to  the  Duke  of 
iork,  who  when  he  received  them,  said  they  were  forgeries. 
After  this,  Oates  made  affidavit  of  the  truth  of  his  statements 
before  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey,  a  zealous  Protestant  and  an 
eminent  justice  of  the  prarp,  who,  surprised  to  discdvnr  in  the 
list  of  conspirators  the  name  of  his  friend  Coleman,  secretary  to 
the  Duke  of  York,  immediately  revealed  the  secret  to  himu  The 
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next  day  ( .September  2Gth),  Gates  appeared  belbre  the  couoeil,  and 
made  the  foliowing  statement : — 

The  Pope  had  entrusted  the  government  of  England  to  the  Jesuits,  who  had, 
r)y  commissions  iinHcr  the  seal  of  their  society,  appointed  Roman 
Catholic  clergymen,  noblemen,  and  gentlemen,  to  ail  the  highest 
offices  in  cbniai  and  state.  The  papists  had  burnt  down  hmAom 
once  ;  they  had  tried  to  bum  it  again  in  1676,  by  setting  fire  to  South warkf 
and  they  were  at  that  moment  pTunnin^'  a  scheine  ff)r  settinj^  fire  to  all  the 
shipping  in  the  'l  liamcs.  They  were  to  riiic  at  a  signal,  and  massacre  ail  their 
Protestant  neighbours ;  a  French  army  was,  at  the  same  time,  to  land  in  Ireland^ 
and  all  the  leading  statesmen  and  divines  of  Enelaad  were  to  be  murdered* 
Three  sets  of  assassins  were  provided  (or  the  murder  of  the  Kin^,';  and  for  the 
due  performance  of  all  iliis,  a  ^rand  consult  of  Jesuits,  fr<jni  a!I  [irirts,  liad  met 
at  the  While  Horse  i  avern,  in  the  Strand,  in  the  previous.  Apni,  and  fixed  all 
the  arrangements  of  the  conspiracy. 

Tiio  public  mind  waa  su  sore,  that  all  these  lies  readily  found 
credit  with  the  vulgar;  and  two  events  which  speedily  followed 
induced  even  some  reilecimg  mouto  flUBpcct  that  the  tale  had  sumo 
ibuiidiition. 

40.  Discovery  of  Coleman's  Papers.  Harder  of  Godfrey, 
fieaidi  was  immediately  made  among  the  papers  of  Coleman,  who 
had  already  destroyed  the  greater  portion ;  but  the  few  which  had 
escaped  contained  passages  which  seemed  to  confirm  the  evidence 
ni  of  Gates.  There  were  two  letters  addressed  to  Fere  La 
)Sffht  Chaise,  the  confessor  dl  Louis  XIV,,  which  spoke  of  a 
mighty  work,"  "  no  less  than  the  conversion  of  three 
kingdoms,"  ^  and  the  utter  subduing  of  a  pestilent  heresy,''  of 
wh^h  *'1^ere  were  never  such  hopes  since  the  days  of  Queen 
Mary,  as  now  in  our  days,'*  when  there  was  a  prince  "  ssealous  of 
being  the  author  and  instrument  of  so  glorious  a  work."  Thene 
passages,  when  candidly  construed,  appear  to  express  little  more 
than  the  hopes  which  tlie  post  iire  of  affairs,  the  predflection.s  of 
the  Kin^^,  the  still  <\vn\vri^.v  predilections  of  hia  brother,  and  tho 
relations  existing;  bi  twecn  the  French  and  English  courts,  might 
naturally  excite  in  the  mind  of  a  Eoman  Catholic  strongly  attaclied 
to  the  interests  of  his  church.  But  the  country  wa^  not  th<  ii 
inclined  to  conhirue  the  leitern  of  pa[)i.sts  candidly;  and  it  wan 
reasonably  urged,  that  if  thebu  papers  had  been  passed  over  by  the 
duke  s  becrcLary  as  uri important,  some  great  mystery  of  iniquity 
must  have  been  contauied  in  those  documents  he  had  destroyed.* 
This  discovery  had  only  just  been  made  when  the  popular  ferment 
wrought  to  a  higher  pitch,  by  the  sudden  ana  extraordinary 
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disappearance  of  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey,  whose  corpse  was 
found,  after  a  few  days'  search,  in  a  dry  ditch,  on  Primrose  Hill, 
pierced  through  the  heart  with  his  own  sword,  and  having,  on  the 
neck,  marks  of  strangLilation.  The  papists  were,  of  course, 
suspected  of  his  murder ;  although  the  motive  was  altogether  a 
mystery.  The  capital  and  the  whole  country  went  mad  with 
hatred  and  fear.  The  penal  laws,  wliich  had  begun  to 
lose  something  of  their  edge,  were  sharpened  anew,  puic 
Ev«iywhere  juatioes  were  busied  in  searching  houses  and  Semo^ 
seizing  papers.  AH  the  gaols  were  fiUed  with  papists,  and  ^^"^^ 
those  who  were  not  householders  were  banished  from  London. 
The  capital  had  the  aspect  of  a  city*  in  a  state  of  siege ;  the  train 
hands  were  called  out,  and  kept  on  permanent  duty ;  preparations 
were  made  for  barricading  the  streets ;  patrols  maxehed  up  and 
down;  cannon  were  planted  round  Whitehall;  and  no  citizen 
thought  himself  safe  unless  he  carried,  under  his  coat,  a  small 
•  iiail,  loaded  with  lead,  to  brain  the  popish  assassins.  The  corpse 
of  the  murdered  magistrate  was  pubUdy  exposed  for  several  days, 
and  was  then  int^^rred  with  strange  and  terrible  ceremonies,  which 
indicated  rather  fear  and  the  thirst  of  veng^eance,  than  sorrow  or 
reHgious  hope.  The  houses,  which  had  roassembled  (October 
Slst),  insisted  that  a  guard  should  be  placed  in  the  vaiilt.^^  over 
which  they  sat,  in  order  to  secure  them  against  a  second  Gunpowder 
Plot,  and  all  their  proceeding's  were  of  a  piece  with  this  demand.* 

41.  Proceedings  in  Parliament  in  Connection  with  the  Plot. 
Although,  in  his  exainmaiious  before  the  council,  Gates  betrayed 
his  impostures  in  the  grossest  manner,  by  the  ignorance  he 
manifested  of  the  persons  he  accused,  and  the  seminaries  B»^oftiie 
he  professed  to  hare  visited,  the  Earl  of  Danby,  who  was 
the  opponent  at  court  of  £!rench  influence  and  OathoUc  J^^beuef 
interest,  strongly  advised  Charles  to  mraclaim  to  the 

SarHament  his  entire  belief  in  the  plot.  But  tibe  King  refused  to 
0  so,  and  freely  told  that  assembly  what  he  thought  of  Oates's 
disclosures.  The  parliament  did  not  agree  with  his  opinion.  They 
demanded  a  public  fast;  the  Commons  examined  Oates,  who 
enlarged  upon  his  disclosures  amidst  the  frantic  applause  of  the 
house;  and  thej resolved  that,  &om  the  evidence  they  had  heard, 
there  had  been,  and  was  at  that  moment,  a  damnable  plot,  on  the 
part  of  the  papists,  for  the  murder  of  the  King,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  government  and  the  Protestant  reh'gion.  The  Lords  also 
^opted  this  resolution^  and  soon  afterwards  the  Farliamentafy 
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T€t;t  Act,  or  CkUholio  Mxdusiw  Miilf  was  pasaed  (Novewbet 
50th). 

By  diii  act  members  of  both  houses,  on  taking  their  seats,  were  required  to 
Catholic  ^^^^  a  declaration  against  transubstantiation  and  the  invocation  of 
KxciuuoB  sainu.  The  oath  of  supremacy  was  already  taken  by  the  Conuuoiii, 
J^iJI^.  bttt  not  by  the  Lords.  The  act,  theiefoze,  deprived  the  Catholic 
peer;  of  their  seats*  as  that  oath  had  hitherto  excluded  Catholics 
from  the  lower  h  >use.  These  disabilities  eontinoed  in  force  till  ihe  f^m% 
iji  the  Emancipation  Act  in  1829. 

It  had  now  become  diiiigerous  to  disbelieve  Oates's  fabrications. 
He  ac'cused  several  peers  of  having  received  papal  commissions, 
and  WnkemaTi,  the  Qnt  /ii  ^  phrsician,  of  a  project  to  poison  the 
K.iDg.  Une  Bedioe  Hurrt'iidered  himself  at  Bristol,  and,  pretendin^^ 
that  he  was  cognisant  of  riod troy's  murder,  said  he  could  point 
out  the  assassLDs ;  and  he  published  a  pamphlet  containing  his 
revelations.  But  the  most  impudent  statement  had  yet  to  b» 
made.  Oates  ace  used  the  (^)n*  t-u  of  high  treason  at  the 
McuMf      bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  saviiicr  that  he  had  ONcrheard 


her  majesty  say  to  some  Jesuits,  at  a  secret  meeting  in 
Somersi  t  House,  that  she  would  assist  them  in  taking  off  the  Xing. 
The  Lords,  however,  refused  to  listen  to  so  iuul  a  charge. 

42.  Trials  of  the  Reputed  Conspirators.  Effects  of  tiie  Plot 
A  series  of  horrible  trans  actions  in  connection  with  this  famous 
■plot  now  began,  which  furnishes  a  fearful  example  of  the  atrocities 
that  may  be  committed  under  the  excit^'Uieut  of  religious  aonnosky. 
The  trials  of  the  accused  persons  commenced  in  November,  with 
the  prosecution  of  8tayley,  a  Catholic  banker.  He  was  executed 
Bzoeotiim  ^i^^J^i  ^  ridiculous  accusation  brought  forward  by  Carstairs, 
oiStavtaf  a  Scotchman,  who  swore  that  he  heard  the  banker  say  in 
Trench,  that  the  King  was  a  rogue,  and  that  he  himself 
would  kill  him  if  nobody  else  would.  Coleman  was  next  brought 
to  trial  upon  the  charges  made  against  him  by  Oates  and  Bedioe, 
convicted  of  high  treaaoo,  and  executed.  Three  Jesuits  were  the 
next  victims;  and  then  two  Papists  and  a  Protestant  were 
executed  for  iiie  minder  of  Godfirey,  upon  the  testiinonj  of  Bedioe, 
and  the  pretended  conleasion  of  one  Frsnee,  %  silversmith.  The 
prisons  were  filled  wilh  himdieds  of  aiimeeted  timitofs  $  amd  £ve 

Amidel,  Petie,  Stttffi»d,  Powia,  and  BeUaeis,  wen 
ItSfiS  eonfined  in  the  Tower  under  inrpeaclmient.  No  MeoiOj 
voice  arose  to  sava  these  men.  The  King  and  his  ImtlMiv 
m  well  ae  the  FrenelL  andwsaador,  who  weQ  knew  the  veal  mdm 
«f  these  imputed  erimee,  weve  oowed  into  aileacey  and  no  generoni 
remonstrance  waa  made  by  the  anlighi^ed  men  who  saw  in  the 
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accusations  merely  a  specions  but  useftil  argument  ap:nin8t  popery* 
Many  influential  members  regarded  Oatf»s  and  Bedioe,  to 
use  Lord  Shafbesbury's  expression,  aa  men  fallen  from  beUeTtAto 
heaven  exjirossly  to  save  England  from  tyranny,  and  they 
took  care  not  to  disabuse  the  popular  mind  of  its  snperstitiotis 
fears.    Even  the  most  respectable  of  the  clere^y,  Stillinpileet,  Sharp, 
Barlow,  liurnet,  Tillotson,  and  Bancroft,  fully  credited  the  cbar«2:es, 
and,  by  their  sermons,  roused  the  national  outcry  against  the 
unfortunate  papists.   The  courts  of  justice  were  disgraced  by  the 
most  hratal  nafmen  Mid  tiie  most  iniquitous  partialify  when  the 
accQsed  were  tried*    The  judges,  Seroggs,  North,  Jones,  and 
Bemherton,  explained  away  all  the  palpable  eonkadictions  of  the 
witnesses  fot  the  ctown ;  they  insulted  and  threatened  the  aoeuaed; 
they  checked  all  eross-ezamination,  and  they  assumed  the  truth  of 
the  charge  throughout  the  whole  of  every  trial.*    Yet  tiiis 
remarkam  oecturenoe,  strikingly  illustrative  as  it  is  of  the  temper 
of  the  people,  was  really  pregnant  with  important  consequences. 
It  awaicened  the  nation  out  ol  the  deep  lethargy  in  which  i„(i„ence 
it  had  reposed  for  nineteen  years,  and  akrmed  it  with  ap!,';;rPj'u*r» 
fears  and  jealousies  which  subsequent  events  showed  to 
have  been  too  well  groiinfled;   and  it  bop:rin  th.it  striiixn:le  between 
Charles  and  the  people,  which  obliged  him  not  only  to  dissolve 
his  fi!-st  favourite  parliament,  and  the  three  which  followed,  but 
likewise  to  call  no  more  during  the  rest  oi  his  reigu.  Prom  which 
many  dismal  effects  foUowed.f 

As  foT  Gates,  he  walked  about  att-ended  by  p^ards.    He  had 
lodginsfs  in  Whitehall,  acda  pension  of  £1,200  per  annum,  ontwin 
lie  put  on  an  episcopal  garb ;  called  himself  the  Saviour 
of  the  Nation ;  whoever  he  pointed  at  was  arrested,  so  that  men 
got  out  of  his  way  as  from  a  b)ast,  Sofr  his  hreath  was  pestilential^ 
poisoning  the  reputation  of  every  one  orer  whom  it  felL^ 

43.  The  Fallof  Banby.  In  the  midst  «f  all  tys  frensy  and 
excitement,  the  King's  intrigues  with  {Vanoe  were  duQOvevsd» 
and  Danby^s  Mi  thereby  preeipita<ted.  Hontagoe,  the  Buglirii 
ambassador  at  Paris,  was  urged  by  Loms,  w4io  happened  to  be  out 
of  humour  with  Charies,  to  betray  the  seereta  of  his  sovereign's 
French  negociations.  The  ambassador  waa  also  offended  with 
the  government  at  home,  and  he  therefore  e«ne  to  England  and 
obtained  a  seat  in  parliament,  for  the  perpose  of  making  the 
ex{>osure.  Danby,  in  alarm,  ordered  his  papm  to  be  seised,  on 

•  HiHiiD,  IL,  19.  t  Dr* Wc]hrood*f  Vmaoin, footad in  Kniglit^i  Pop.  Hirt^IV.,  m. 
t  ILogae  Korth*!  Eiuney.  Se^  genenUjr,  LtaKurd,  XII»»  I90>ltts, 
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The  reports  of  these  procee dinars,  of  the  menacing  speeches  of  the 
candidiites  on  the  hustings,  and  the  audacious  charges  utt^^red 
agftinst  the  JJuke  of  York,  so  alarmed  the  King,  that  he  advised  his- 
brother  to  retire  to  the  continent  before  the  parliament  assnnhled. 

The  national  party  had  the  advantage  in  nearly  all  the  electiuns^ 
and  when  the  session  opened,  a  violeut  altercation  took  plae^?, 
rt-'p  cting  the  choice  of  a  speaker  (March  6th,  1679).  Seymour^ 
the  speaker  in  the  late  parliament,  was  re-elected,  but  he  was 
Danby^s  enemy,  and  it  was  resolved  that,  when  he  came,  according 
Di»put«  ^  custom,  to  beg  of  the  King  to  be  excused,  his  prayer 
Siecl^tion  should  be  granted.  Aware  of  this  intention,  Seymour 
oratpenker.  omitted  the  petition  when  he  presented  himself,  and 
merely  stated  that  he  stood  there  to  receive  the  royal  approbation. 
But  Charles  declined  to  accept  him,  and  ordered  the  Comuioiis 
to  elect  Sir  Thomas  Meres.  They  objected,  and  chose  Serjeant 
Gregory,  whom  Charles  approved  of,  and  tlius  saved  to  hi* 
crown  the  righi  ut'  refusing  the  speaker  elect,  lint  the  Cf)iiniion?t 
took  from  the  ])rivy  counsellors,  by  whom  it  liad  liirln  iiu  been 
exercised,  the  pri\  ile!j:e  of  proposing  their  speaker,  and  extended 
it  to  any  member  of  the  house.* 

This  matter  being  disposed  of,  the  impeachment  of  Danby  was 
immediately  resumed.  A  question  arose,  as  to  whether  an 
impeachment,  by  the  Commons,  in  one  parliament,  could  be 
continued  in  andtber.  The  Lords  resolved  that,  "  the  dissolution 
of  the  last  parliament  did  not  alter  the  state  of  impeachments 
brought  u^  by  the  Commons  in  tliat  parliament ; "  and,  though 
their  deckion  was  subsequentlj  reversed,  it  was  affirmed  in  1791, 
at  tlie  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings.f  A  still  move  important 
question  arose,  out  of  the  following  circumstance.  Danby  had 
absconded,  on  the  unexpected  revival  of  the  impeachmanb;  bntv 
finding  that  an  act  of  atteind^  was  likely  to  pass  against  him,  in 
D^,,^^  consequence  of  his  flight  from  juaUoe,  he  surrendered 
p  '^"  '^ »  himself  to  the  usher  of  the  bhiciL  rod ;  and«  on  being 
required  to  give  in  his  written  answer  to  the  oharges 
the  Commons,  pleaded  a  pacdon,  secre%  obtained  fiom 
the  King,  in  bar  of  the  prosecution.  The  Commons  resolved 
Huiif  the  pardon  was  illegal  and  void,  and  ough^  Bot  to  be  pleaded 
in  bar  of  an  impeachment  hf  the  Commons  (k  England,  lyid  thflj 
demanded  judgment  against  Danby.  They  next  resell^  tliat 
no  commoner  whatever  should  pfresume  tO' maintain  the  vaiiditf 
of  the  pardon  thus  pleaded,  without  their  oonseati  on  pain  w 

•  Lingani,  XiUXT^mf.       t  H#ll»u»»  Uplift.. 
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being  accounted  a  betrayer  of  the  liberties  of  the  Commons  of 
England.    They  denied  the  right  of  the  bishops  to  vote  on  this 
qnestion,  and  then  demanded  that  the  form  and  manner  of 
Danby's  impeachment/as  well  as  that  of  the  five  imprisooed  popish 
lords,  should  be  prepared  by  a  committee  of  both  houses.  The 
upper  house,  at  first,  resisted  this  demand,  as  an  encroachment 
upon  their  exclusive  judicature  ;  but  they  afterwards  acceded, 
although  they  resolved  that  the  bishops  had  a  right  to  sit  and 
vote  in  parliament,  on  capital  cases,  until  judginent  of  death 
should  be  pronounc'ed.     A  prorop^ation  put  an  end  to  these 
differences,  and  Danby's  impeachment  fell  to  the  ground.  The 
main  point  in  controversy — whether  a  general  or  special  pardon 
from  the  King  could  be  pleaded,  in  rnr^wor  tn  an  impeachment  of 
the  Commons,  so  n^i  to  prevent  any  further  proeeedinpjs,  never 
came  to  a  regular  decision  ;  but,  after  the  Revolution,  the  Act  of 
Settlement  distinctly  provided,  that  no  pardon,  under  iho  p^,.^.^ 
great  seal  of  England,  can  be  pleaded  to  an  impeachnicnt  f^^g 
of  the  Commons  in  parliament.     The  crown,  however, 
retained  its  right  of  pardon,  and  the  House  of  Commons  expressly 
acknowledged  thiscwit^  regard  to  the  reprieve  oi  some  of  the  rebel 
lords,  in  1715.* 

45.  Appointment  of  Temple's  Council.  After  the  frtll  of  Danby, 
a  great  experiment  was  resolved  upon,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir 
"William  Temple.  His  notion  was,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
government  should  not  depend  upon  the  particular  character  and 
intentions  of  two  or  three  mi[li^U»^8,  or  upon  any  select  body  of 
ministers,  such  as  was  then  known  as  the  Cabal,  and  is  now 
called  a  cabinet ;  but  that  it  should  be  entrusted  to  a  council, 
smaller  in  lunnber  than  the  privy  council,  which  was  composed 
of  fifty  members ;  that  the  counsellors  should  be  men  who,  by 
tlu-ir  eminence,  wealth,  and  independence,  had  a  large  share  in 
the  national  interests,  and  that  the  King  should  submit  all 
matters  to  their  advice.  This  ingenious  scheme  showed  that 
Temple  clearly  discerned  the  cause  of  the  diihculties  which 
beset  the  government,  and  the  change  which  was  gradually 
creeping  over  the  constitution.  The  parliament  was  G„dti»i 
slowly,  but  constantly,  gaining  ground  on  the  prerogative.  th«c»n.'' 
It  was  a  prerogative  that  the  King  should  name  his  own 
iTii [listers,  yet  the  Commons  had  successively  driven  them  all 
from  power.  The  King  alon','  (•ould  make  ]ie;Lcc  or  war;  yet  he 
had  been  forced  into  a  peace  with  Holland,  aad  airnost  mto  a  war 
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with  Prance.  He  was  the  sole  judge  of  the  cases  when  it  might 
be  proper  to  pardon  offenders ;  yet,  at  this  very  moment,  he  lid 
not  dare  to  release  Danby  and  the  popi^th  lords  from  the  Tower, 
though  he«fcnew  they  were  innocent.  Temple  sought,  therefore, 
to  secure  to  the  legislature  its  undoubted  constitutional  powers, 
and  yet  j^revent  it  from  encroaching  upon  the  executive 
administration.  For  this  purpose  he  gave  to  the  privy  council  a 
Natareof  charactcr  and  oflEfce  in  the  government.  He  fixed  the 
o/i£mw  number  of  counsellors  at  thirty — half  of  whom  were  to  be 
'  ministers,  and  the  other  half,  unplaced  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  fortune  and  character.  There  was  to  be  no  inferior 
cabinet,  all  the  thirty  were  to  be  entrusted  with  e\(»ry  political 
secn^t,  and  suinuioned  to  every  ineetijig,  and  the  JsLiug  was  to  be 
guided  by  their  advie**  on  (^vrry  neeasiDn. 

But  this  plan,  though  worthy  in  some  reHpeelM,  was  vieions  in 
principle.  The  new  board  was  hall'  a  cabinet,  and  hall'a  parliariicnt, 
and  being  meant  to  serve  two  purposes,  viz.,  to  secure  the  nation 
itadiand-    aj?ainst  the  tyranny      the  crown,  and  the  crown  ao^ainst 

tleM-ncroachmeiit  s  of  the  parliament,  failed  to  accomplish 
either.  It  wa^j  too  large,  and  too  divided,  to  be  a  gojd  adminiH- 
trative  body ;  too  closely  connected  with  the  crown  to  be  a  good 
cheeking  body ;  and  contained  just  enough  oi'  popular  ingredients 
to  nmke  it  a  i)ad  council  of  state,  unfit  for  the  keeping  of  secrets, 
the  conducting  of  delicate  negotiations,  and  the  aoininistrai^n  of 
war.  The  plan,  moreover,  was  never  &irly  tried ;  for  the  King 
was  fickle  and  perfidious,  the  parliament  excited  and  unreasonable, 
and  the  materials  out  of  which  the  new  council  was  made,  though, 
perhaps,  the  best  which  that  age  afforded,  were  still  bad.  v-  Finding 
it  to  be  unmanageable,  TempK)  soon  infringed  one  of  the  funda- 
mental rules  winch  he  had  laid  down.  He  joined  with  himself 
three  other  ministers,  and,  with  them,  directed  all  the  afiiiijs  of 
state.  The  first  of  these  was  Capel,  Earl  of  Essex,  the  treasurer, 
n  man  of  liberal  principles,  who  hat  ed  the  manners  of  the  court, 
and  detested  popery,  as  incompatible  with  lib^-rty.  Thv  fiecond 
was  Waville,  Viscount  JIalifax,  a  Btatesman  of  a  fertile,  subtle,  and 

c-apariniiH  intellect,  more  philosophical  than  practical;  a 
^uiwan  lofty  genius,  and  an  eloquent  orator,    ile  wan  the  chief 

of  those  politicians  who,  from  their  constant  shii'iine  l  i  orn 
one  party  to  another,  were  called  TrimmerK,  The  third  wjia 
Spencer,  Earl  of  Sund«'r.ai,  J,  ;i  man  of  keen  understanding,  but  in 
whom  the  political  immorality  of  the  age  was  persoiiiiied  in  the 
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most  liTely  maDner.*  Shaftfeabarj,  now  the  idol  of  the  people, 
was  named  president  of  the  council ;  and  among  the  other  members 
were  Lords  Riissoll  and  Cavondisli ;  Sir  William  Covmitry,  secretary 
of  state  under  Dauby;  Sir  Francis  North,  and  Edwiird  Seymour. 

46.  Proceedings  of  the  New  Parliament.  1679-80.  The 
Exclusion  Bill.  The  t'orniation  of  a  cabinet  in  the  new  council 
soon  created  divisiuuti  in  it,  and  Shattcsbury,  with  some  otherR, 
again  betook  themselves  to  the  opposition.  The  as^tation  about 
the  Popish  Plot  still  continued  ;  and  the  House  of  Connnons  openly 
accused  the  Duke  of  i'ork  of  being  the  author  and  encourager 
of  the  Plot.  Aware  that  their  real  object  was  to  deprive  his 
broiler  of  the  saooesston,  CSiaiies  proposed  the  enaetment  of  a 
eompromise,  by  which,  in  the  ereot  of  a  Catholic  suooeedinff 
to  the  crown,  the  sovereign  should  be  deprived  of  all  church 
patronage,  and  of  all  power  to  appoint  officers  without  the 
authority  of  parliament.  But  t-he  Commons  would  hear  of  no 
compromise,  and  they  carried,  by  a  majority  of  79  (May  2l8t, 
1679),  their  famous  Kvelunon  BiU» 

This  bill  provided  that,  whereas  James,  Duke  of  York,  had  been  seduced  to 

the  uliurch  of  Rome  by  popish  priests,  and  had  been  prevailed  on  by 
thcin  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Pope  and  Kini^  of  France,  Exclusion 
for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  this  kingdom  to  popery,  he  shouid  be 
incapable  of  iaberittng  the  crown  of  England  and  Ireland ;  that,  if  he  returned 
from  the  continent,  he  should  be,  and  was  thereby  attainted  of  high  treason ; 
and  that  tlic  crown  shouM  fall,  on  the  King's  death,  to  the  nearest  in  succession 
who  had  always  i)r.jfc-.>eil  t?he  Protestant  religion  of  the  Church  of  England. 

This  bold  iiieasure  w;is  too  bold,  indeed,  tor  the  spirit  of  the 

country,  and  was  the  rock  o a  which  English  iibeity  was 

nearly  .shi[)\\  ri'rkt'd.t    But  the  ardour  of  the  Cointnons  ag«^m>t' 

was  uut  yet  (^iit'iiched  by  corruption  ;  they  were  decidedly 

-   hostile  to  the  court;  and  they  brought  in  iive  other  bills,  all 

stamped  with  the  same  spirit  o^oppositbn.   The  Jlrst,  ordered  au 

inquiry  to  be  made  as  to  the  members  who  had  sold  themselves  to 

the  court  under  the  two  preceding  administrations,  the  outline  of 

which  stmngly  resembled  the  celebrated  Act  against  Delinquents ; 

the  ieeond  expelled  from  the  house  all  persons  who  held  salaried 

offices;  the  (Itlnl  ordered  the  disbanding  of  the  standing  army;  the 

fourth  regulated  the  periodical  assembling  of  the  militia,  and  was 

similar  to  that  which  Charles  I.  had  refused  to  sanction  ;  and  the 

jS/iA  was  the  famous  IfuUas  Corpus  Act,    The  third  and  last  of 

these  bills  had  passed,  when  Charles,  without  the  advice  and 

knowledge  of  his  new  council,  went  down  to  the  House  of  Lords, 

•  KaoMiltj,  L,  S5S.IS7.       t  Hallun,  11.,  IM. 
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and  prorop^uod  the  parliani<  nt  (May  26th)  for  the  term  of  t^D 
weeks,  and  durin«^  this  interval  dissolved  it  by  proclamation. 

47.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  The  two  bills  which  were 
passed  received  the  royal  assent.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  which 
was  one  of  thi'se,  did  not  introduce  any  new  principle  into  the 
Coiistitution;  but  made  the  remedies  against  arbitrary  ini])rison- 
ment  short,  certain,  and  easily  obtainable.  Attempts  had  beeu 
made  to  pass  dillerent  portions  of  the  act  ever  since  1668,  and, 
in  167*^4,  the  Conniions  had  passed  two  bills;  one  to  prevent 
the  imprisonment  of  the  subject  in  paols  beyond  the  seas,  the 
other  to  give  a  more  expeditious  use  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus 
in  criminal  matters.  The  cause  of  these  attempts  to  guard  more 
securely  the  freedom  of  tiie  subject  from  arbitrary  imprisonment 
was,  the  illeeal  proceedings  of  Clarendon,  in  committing  men  to 
distant  gaols,  beyond  sea.*  The  two  bills  passed  by  the  Commom 
were  now  consolidated  into  one,  which  enacted, 

1.  That  on  complaint  or  request  in  writing,  made  by  or  f  jra  prisoner,  th€ 
lord  chancellor,  or  any  of  the  judges,  on  vieuinj;  a  copy  of  the  warrant  of 
commitment,  oratlidavit  that  a  copy  is  denied,  shall  award  the  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus  for  such  prisoner  to  be  brought  before  them  before  the  expiration  of 
Mr^sfdays,  unions  the  place  of  commitment  is  beyond  the  distance  of  twenty 
miles  an<l  Ic>-5  than  a  hundred,  in  which  case  the  return  must  be  made  within 
ten  (lays,  and  if  beyond  the  distance  of  a  hundred  miles,  within  in'cnfy  days  at 
the  farthest.  The  refusal  of  the  writ  subjects  the  judge  to  a  penalty  of  ^50C^ 
to  be  paid  to  the  prisoner. 

2.  That  when  the  prisoner  is  brought  up,  the  jwlge  shall  discbarge  him  Oi 
bail,  if  his  offence  is  bailable,  to  apptar  when  summoned. 

3.  That^  officers  and  keepers  neglectin^^  to  make  the  returns,  ornot  dcllvenng 
to  the  prisoner  or  his  agent,  witiiin  six  hours  after  demand,  a  copy  of  tix 
ivarfant  of  commitment ;  or  shifting  the  prisoner  from  one  custody  to  another, 
without  good  reason  or  authority  (specified  in  the  act)  shall,  for  the  first  offeotti 
be  fined  £1 00 ;  for  the  second  ^200^  to  be  paid  to  the  prisoner  ;  and  then  be 
deprived  of  office. 

4.  That  no  person  once  released  by  this  writ  shall  be  reconunitted  for  tbc 
same  ofiTence,  on  a  penalty  of  ^500. 

5.  That  the  prisoner  shall,  if  he  requires  it,  be  tried  at  the  very  next  session 

of  gaol  delivery,  unless  the  crown's  witnesses  cannot  be  produced  at  that  time; 
and  if  acquitted,  or  not  indicted  or  tried  at  the  second  session,  he  shall  be 
discharged. 

6.  That  the  writ  shall  run  Into  the  comities  palatine,  cuique  ports,  arid  uiki 
privil^ed  places,  and  the  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey. 

7.  That  no  inhabitant  of  England  shall  be  sent  prisoner  to  Scotland,  Iidand^ 

Jersey,  Gncmsey,  or  any  places  whatever  beyond  sea,  except  in  cases  of 
transportation,  or  the  prisoner  lias  committed  some  capital  otlencc  in  tbc  phce 
to  which  he  is  sent.  The  infraction  of  this  clause  subjects  the  offend iiv^  otticts 
to  the  heaviest  penalties  known  to  the  English  law,  except  thai:  of  death.  Tk 
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ract  only  extended  to  crimiual  cases,  treason,  and  felony  ;  but  was  extended  by 
the  56  George  Hi.  to  any  case  m  which  the  subject  is  re'itrained  in  his  rfv.* 

48.  Popular  Agitation  after  the  Dissolution  ol  Parliament,  i  he 
new  revolutionary  movement  which  began  witli  the  pretenikd 
discoveries  of  Oates  and  his  colleagues,  was  not  arrested  in  its 
^urse  by  the  loss  of  its  great  political  arena,  the  parliament,  but 
made  its  way  through  all  the  paths  which  remained  open  to  it. 
The  pulpits  resounded  with  sermons  in  which  the  maxims  of  the 
Jesuite  were  held  ujp  to  horror  and  contempt ;  the  courts  of  justice 
isontinued  to  witness  tiie  bitterness  of  the  judges  against  the 
victims  of  Oates^  and  the  fierce  applause  of  tiie  people  at  each 
fresh  condemnation ;  and  the  press,  again  free  by  tiiie  dissolution 
of  parliamentyt  increased  the  general  overflow  of  passion.  Poutic»i 
A  multitude  of  pamphiets  appeared,  in  whioh  the  exclusion  i>^i^te- 
of  the  Duke  of  York  and  tiae  extent  of  the  royal  prerogative  were 
fiercely  discussed ;  in  other  publications  the  Presbyterians  attacked 
Episcopacy,  and  attributed  to  it  the  counter-revoluticniary  proceed- 
ings of  the  court;  whOe  the  bishops,  in  their  joumid  Th$  Observer, 
recriminated  against  the  Protestant  dissenters. 

During  these  disputes,  the  Episcopalians  were  furnished  with  a 
terrible  argument  against  their  adversaries  by  the  murder  oi 
Archbishop  Sharpe,  the  Scottish  primate,  whom  the  Covenanten 
hated  more  than  any  man  in  Scotland.  The  avenger 
who  flrst  conceived  himself  drawn  to  the  task  of  executing 
judgment  upon  the  primate  for  his  desertion  from  the  old 
cause,  and  his  cruel  persecution  of  it  afterwards,  was  one 
Mitchell,  a  fanatical  preacher,  who  in  1668  fired  a  pistol  at  the 
archbishop's  carriage,  and  then  escaped  abroad,  but  returning  to 
Edinburgh  in  1674,  was  discovered  and  arrested.  He  was  brought 
before  the  council,  and  was  induced  to  confess  his  guilt  by  a  solemn 
promise  that  his  life  should  be  spared.  The  council  doomed  him 
to  perpetual  imprisonment  on  the  Bass  Eock,  after  they  had 
tortured  him  with  the  boot.  At  the  end  of  three  or  four  years  he 
was  brought  to  trial,  and  his  own  confession  was  producea  against 
him,  while  the  promise  of  his  hSd  which  had  been  entered  upon 
the  records  oi  the  privy  council,  was  solemnly  denied  by 
Lauderdale,  Sharpe,  and  the  other  ministers.^  He  was  executed 
-(January,  1678);  but  instead  of  diffusing  that  salutary  terror 
which  was  intended,  his  execution  acted  as  a  stimulus  to  revenge. 
In  the  county  of  Pife,  a  few  religious  enthusiasts,  who  encoumged 

•  Blaok^tone*!  CoinmetitKri^s,  III.,  18^;  rrewty,  299. 
t  The  act  reBtraining  tbe  pnn  bad  been  enncted  to  oontlnae  iA  fimeoBHf  till tiiB  coA 
ot  tha  parliament  %  Scott,  11.,  a*. 
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each  other  in  their  secret  prayer-meetings,  and  accepted  ih# 
denunciations  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  to  smite  the  wicked,^ 
as  holy  impulses  to  murder  the  enemies  of  their  own  form 
of  worship,  resolved  upon  the  sacrifice  of  the  archhishop,  the 
„  .   ,  Judas  who  had  sold  the  kirk  of  Christ,"  aud  Garmichael. 
^hbithoF  the  commissioDer  of  the  oouucil.    Ten  of  these  &natic8» 
^'     led  by  John  Balfour,  or  Burley,  of  Kinloch,  and  his 
brother-in-law,  Hackston,  of  Bathillet,  went  forth  in  search  of 
their  intended  victims,  who,  being  warned  of  their  danger, 
escaped.    They  were  about  to  disperse  in  sullen  disappointment^ 
when  the  wife  of  jbl  farmer  at  Baldinny  sent  a  lad  to  tell  them 
that  Archbishop  Sharpens  coach  was  on  the  road  returning  &om 
Ceres  towards  St,  Andrews.     Blind  with  enthusiasm^  they 
immediately  considered  that  God  had  delivered  their  great  enemy^ 
into  their  hands,  and  they  set  off  at  fiill  speed  in  pursuit  of  their 
victim,  who  was  then  driving  along  Magus  Muir,  a  desolate 
heath  three  miles  to  the  west  of  St.  Andrews.   Their  approadi 
was  soon  announced  to  the  prelate,  who,  turning  to  his  daughter 
Isabel,  his  only  companion,  said,  "Lord  have  mercy  upon  me^ 
my  dear  child,  for  I  am  gone.''    The  coachman  in  vain  lashed 
his  horses  to  their  utmost  speed ;  the  ruffians  soon  overtook  them^ 
discharged  their  pistols  into  their  carriage,  wounded  the  posfillion^ 
and  cut  the  traces.   They  then  dragged  the  unhappy  prelate  from 
his  carriage,  and  inhumanly  butchered  him,  while  his  daughter 
struggled  vainly  with  the  murderers  to  save  her  aged  lather 
(May  3rd,  1679). 

49.  Second  Rising  of  the  Covenanters.  Battles  of  Drumclog 
and  Bothwell  Brig.  The  perpetrators  of  this  outrage  fled  into 
the  west,  and  assembling  the  more  violent  of  their  partisans,, 
manifested  their  contempt  of  the  civil  government  by  extinguishing 
the  bonfires  which  were  lighted  on  the  29th  of  May,  in  the  burgh 
of  Eutherglen,  in  honour  of  the  King's  restoration.  They  also 
burnt  the  acts  of  parliament  for  restoring  prelacy  and  suppres^irrj^ 
conventicles :  and,  on  the  1st  of  June,  being  Sunday,  held  a  iieid 
conventicle   on  Loudon   Hill.     Graham,  of  Claverhouse,  set 

out  from  (Glasgow  with  three  troops  of  dragoons,  for  the 
SSSmdoff*    piii'P^^'^t^      dispersing  them,  but  they  utterly  discomfited 

his  forces  at  Drumclog,  and  drove  him  back  to  the  city,, 
their   ranks   receiving   constant   accessions,   not  only   of  the 
Cameronians,  who  would  m\m\t  of  no  compromise  of  the  Solemn 
League  and  Coven-mt,  but  of  moderate  Presbyterians,  who  were- 
indignant  at  the  tyranny  under  which  the  country  groaned.  Bat 
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their  camp  was  divided  into  rival  sects,  each  despisins^  the  other 
as  much  as  they  hated  their  comraon  oppressor,  and,  ni  Glasgow, 
they  were  repulsed  in  their  first  attack,  although  they  compelled 
Claverhouse  to  withdraw  towards  Edinburgh. 

The  council  in  London  were  now  thoroughly  alarmed,  and  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  was  sent  to  Scotland  to  take  the  command 
of  the  troops.   He  left  London  in  all  haste,  and,  having     ^^^^  ^ 
collected  a  faroe  of  about  6,000  men  in  the  north  of  Monmouth' 
England,  encamped  on  Bothwell  Muir,  within  two  miles 
of  the  enemy,  on  the  22nd  of  June.   The  moderate  Presbyterians 
made  some  attempts  to  negotiate,  declaring  their  willingness  to 
submit  all  their  grievances  and  controversies  to  a  free  parliament 
and  a  iree  assembly  of  the  church*    The  duke  expressed  his 
readiness  to  intercede  with  the  King  on  their  behalf,  but  required 
that  they  should  in  the  meantime  lay  down  their  arms.  The 
yiolent  partv,  however,  under  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  ^ 

111-  1  ^  r  J I  I  bfvttle 

would  listen  to  no  other  terms  than  that  Monmouth  and  ofuouiweu 
his  as.^oc!ates  should  "  lay  down  the  weapons  which  they 
had  taken  up  against  the  Lord  and  his  people."  Both  sides, 
therefore,  prepared  for  the  battle.  The  insurgents  were  well 
posted  behind  the  Clyde,  which  could  only  be  crossed  by  a  high, 
steep,  narrow  bridge,  having  a  portal  or  gateway  in  thi^  centre, 
and  called  Bothwell  Brig,  liathillet,  Balfour,  and  others  defended 
this  important  pass,  but  being  feebly  supported,  their  men  gave 
way  when  Monmouth's  l^oops  charged  them  at  the  point  ox  the 
bayonet,  and  the  main  body,  panic-stricken  at  the  general  adyance 
of  the  enemy  and  the  execution  of  the  artillery,  dispersed  like  a 
flock  of  sheep.  Monmouth  gave  strict  orders  to  afford  quarter  to 
al]  who  asked  it;  but  Glaveriiouse  burned  to  revenge  his  cmeuiMor 
defeat  at  Drumdog,  and  his  dragoons  and  Highlanders  ^-''-'ven.ou.e. 
made  a  terrible  slaughter.  Above  four  hundred  fell  in  the 
pursuit,  and  two  hundred  and  seventy  were  sent  as  slaves  to  the 
plantations.  Monmouth's  mild  government  restored  tranquillity 
for  a  short  time,  and  his  gentlenesF;  did  more  than  all  that  tyranny 
and  violence  had  pffectivl  ^im-e  the  Hestoration. 

50.  Dissolution  of  the  Council  of  Thirty.  Tbi-*  pxcitement  in 
England,  which  still  continued,  and  which  was  sustained  by  the 
fears  of  the  Duke  of  York  succeeding  to  the  throne  and  re-esta- 
blishinf^  popery  and  absolute  power,  was  now  suddenly  increased 
by  an  unexpected  illness  which  threatened  abruptly  to  carry  otf 
the  Jvin^:;  (x\ugust).  •  Urged  by  Shaftesbury  and  the  |)opular 
leaders,  Monmouth  instantly  lell  Scotiaud ;  and  York  also  left 
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Brussels  secretly,  and  came  to  London  by  [the  King's 
MwrnSoth  command.  The  court  was  in  commotion;  for  these  two 
<h*        personages  were  now  publicly  talked  of  aa  riTals  for  the 


succesaion.   To  preserve  some  tranquiUity  they  were  botk 
sent  away — ^Monmouih  to  Flanden^  and  James  to  Scotland  as 
lord  high  oomiuissioDer  (September  and  Oefcoberi  1679);  boft 
the  advice  which  James  had  given  to  the  Kiog  was  immediateiy 
acted  upon.   The  elections  fixr  the  new  par&ment  had  eTery  where 
gone  unfavourably  for  the  court ;  the  cry  for  the  Exclusion  Bill 
had  been  louder  than  ever,  and  with  it  had  been  mingled  another 
cry,  that  the  Buke  of  Monmouth,  generally  reputed  the  eldest 
natural  son  of  the  King,  by  his  mistress,  Lucy  Walters,  had  been 
bom  in  wedlock,  and  was  the  lawful  heir  to  the  crown.  Charles^ 
therefore,  determined  to  defer  the  meeting  <^  parliament 
parliument  aS  long  as  possible,  and  renew  his  former  relatioDs  wiA 
K^^it**  Louis  XrV.   He  accordingly  prorogued  parliament  far  a 
'     year,  without  consulting  the  councQ,  and  he  removed 
Shaftesbury  from  his  office  of  president.   Thus  Temple's  plan  cf 
government  was  avowedly  alrauidoned;  the  privy  council  again 
became  what  it  had  been,  and  Temple  and  Essex  resignedi 
Halifax  and  Sunderland  remained  in  the  King's  service,  and  were 
speedily  joined  by  two  other  statesmen,  Lawrence  Hyde,  second 
son  of  the  Barl  of  Qarendon,  and  Sidney  GKidolphin  (January, 
1680). 

n.   THE  GEEAT  WBIQ  AGITATION. 


51.  Biae  of  the  WMgs  and  the  Toriaa.  The  country  party 
now  set  on  foot  all  the  powerful  machinery  they  had  at  copimand 
for  exciting  the  national  feelings.  All  the  prejudices  of  the  peopk 
were  still  stimulated  into  an  unchristian  hatred  of  £oman  Catholics. 
The  processions  of  Queen  Elizabeth*s  anniversary  (November  17tb) 
Protestant  repeated ;  the  pope  was  burnt  in  efBgy  at  Temple 

4emon-  °  Bap ;  aod  the  bonfires  of  the  5th  of  November  were  lighted 
with  unusual  displays.  On  the  28th  of  November, 
Monmouth,  the  Proiestant  Ihike,  as  the  people  called  him,  suddenly 
returned,  and  was  welcomed  to  the  city  by  the  ringing  of  bells  and 
the  Hating  of  bonfires.  Charles  deprived  him  of  all  his  ofHces, 
and  ordered  him  to  quit  the  kingdom.  But  he  c^stitiately 
remained,  saying  his  presence  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  Kiag'a 
life  from  the  daggers  of  the  papists.  As  another  expedient  for 
keeping  up  this  political  excitement,  petitions  for  the  meeting  <i 
fwrfiMnent  wene  got  up  all  am  the  kingdom,  by  grand  juiiM^ 
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common  councils,  corporations,  and  other  public  bodies.  Charles 
published  a  proclamation  declaring  it  illegal  to  subscribe  Petitions 
petitions  contrary  to  lawj  but  as  he  did  not  declare  what  JiJ«fiu^^of 
laws  were  broken  by  the  petitions,  the  proclamation  was  p^f***"***^' 
simply  absurd.     Many,  however,  began  to  compare  the  present 
agitation  to  that  which  had  marked  the  year  1641,  and  the  tears  of 
a  secoDd  revolution  awakening  their  apathy,  deolajrations  were  got 
up  in  which  they  deciared  their  abhoneiice  of  the  petitioiu. 

the  kingdom  was  broken  up  into  two  grand  parUes.  Those 
who  opposed  the  petitions  were  called  jSh>rr€rs;  and  ^^^^^^ 
because  the  majoritj  of  them  were  atUir-exdtuioniiiSf  they  onha  t«« 
were  also  called  TorhUts.  Then  Tantivy  became  a  bye-  f^^^^ 
word  against  them ;  and,  as  the  Duke  and  the  Irish  were  ^ 
for  the  most  part  in  agreement,  they  were  called  Bogtrotters,  and 
then  TarisSf  the  name  of  the  Popish  outlaws  in  the  north  of 
IreUmd.  'EoBpeUUoims  were  first  called  True  Bhistf  as  they  weve 
not  satisfied  with  t^e  plain  Protestant  blue  of  the  church;  then 
Birmingham  FroUstanU^  in  allusion  to  the  false  groats  counterfeited 
^  that  place;  and  afterwards  Whigs,  because  they  were  willing  to 
tolerate  Nonconformists,  the  Whigamore  Covenanters,  and  aU 
Ptotestant  sects.  In  such  an  age,  when  cant  words  became 
common,  two  new  words,  "  remar£ible  memoriaJs  of  a  season  of 
tumult  and  imposture,"  were  added  to  the  language,  yiz,^  Mob  and 
JSham,* 

52.  The  Meal-tub  and  Torkshire  Plots.  In  the  midst  of  all 
this  political  convulsion,  the  Duke  of  York  returned  to  Loudon, 
and  assumed  that  ascendancy  in  the  court  which  he  retained  tiU 
the  end  of  the  reign.  The  Whigs,  therefore,  concentrated  all  their 
hostility  against  him.  The  tale  of  Monmouth's  legitimacy  waa 
revived.  It  was  said  that  the  witnesses  to  the  King's  marriage 
with  Monmouth's  mother,  Lucy  Walters,  were  still  ali\  e; 
that  the  contract  itself,  enclosed  in  a  Utile  biwik  hox^  had  the'^uttie 
been  entrusted  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Durham  to  the 
custody  of  his  son-in-law,  Sir  Gilbert  Gerard,  and  that  several 
persons  were  ready  to  depose  that  they  had  both  seen  and  read* 
the  document.  But  every  one  of  the  persons  named  in  these 
lefports  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  the  box,  the  contract,  or  the 
marriage,  when  brought  before  the  council ;  and  the  King  solemnly 
renewed  the  declaration  he  had  made  to  York  beibre  ti^e  Duke's 
late  exile,  that  he  was  never  married  to  any  other  than  the  Queen, 
^0  pairry  this  blow,  Bhaftesbuxy,  accompanied  by  Lorda  BuasiaU 
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and  Cavendish,  and  several  peers  and  commoners,  went  before  the 
York       grand  jury  at  Westminster,  and  presented  the  Duke  of 
M»  Fopih  York  as  a  Popish  recusant.    But  the  chief  justice  defeated 
this  bold  measure  by  dischargi  i  !g  the  jury  while  Shaftesbury 
was  consulting  some  of  the  judges  (June  16th,  1680). 

The  Whigs  next  bad  recourse  to  the  renewal  of  the  Popish  Vlot, 
DaT>(rprndd       ft       brood  of  &lse  witnesses  infested  the  courts, 
meii  tub    Conspicnons  among  these  informers  was  a  villain  Darned 
^       Dangeriield,  w  ho  pretended  that  he  had  found  in  a  tub  of 
meal  a  series  of  letters,  written  by  Presbyterians,  concerning  a 
project  to  assassinate  the  King  and  exclude  the  reigning  family. 
The  court  affected  to  regard  them  as  authentic;  but  judges  and 
juries  were  not  so  ready  to  believe  and  condemn  as  they  were 
during  the  late  panic.   When  parliament  met,  Shaftesbury  caused 
Dangerfield  to  be  examined  by  it,  and  the  informer  declared  that 
he  had  been  paid  by  the  court  to  fiibricate  the  letters,  and  that  he 
could  confirmtherevelationsof  Oates  andBedloe  by  further  evidence. 
At  the  same  time  one  Bolron  accused  his  old  master,  Sir  Thomas 
Gascoign,  and  other  Yorkshire  gentlemen,  of  a  design  to  assassinate 
the  King  and  restore  popery,  and  one  man  named  Thwinge  was 
executed  at  York  on  his  evidence. 

While  these  rumours  were  being  got  up  by  the  Whigs,  Louis 
XIY.  was  in  active  correspondence  with  both  the  court  and 
opposition,  bribiog  and  flattering  the  leaders  of  both.  The 
Whipjs  thought  that  they  could  gain  over  the  King  to  assent  to 
the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  for  that  purpose  they  induced  the  Duchess 
of  Portsmouth  to  undertake  the  task,  promising  the  King  an 
ample  grant  of  money  and  the  right  of  naming  his  successor. 
But  tlic  intrigue  failed. 

53.  Defeat  of  the  Bxciusion  Bill.  Execution  of  Lord  Stafford. 
At  longth  the  session  opened  (October  2l8t,  1680),  and,  on  the 
26th,  Lord  Bussell  moved  that  the  suppression  of  popery,  and  the 
prevention  of  a  popish  successor,  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration .  After  many  days'  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,. 
_  a  bill  was  passed,  on  the  15th  of  November,  "/br  secitrinq 

gjduitiaii  of  the  Protestant  reltgion^  by  diiaUing  James,  Duke  of  York, 
to  inherit  the  imperial  crown  of  England  and  Ireland^ 
and  the  dominions  and  territories  thereunto  belonging  J*  The  debate 
of  the  Lords  was  long,  earnest,  and  unusually  furious.  Shaftesbury 
and  Essex  were  joined  by  Sunderland,  but  the  genius  of  Halitax 
bore  down  all  opposition.  He  exposed  the  hypocritical  ambition 
of  Monmouth  with  all  his  powers  of  wit  and  sarcasm ;  he  rebutted 
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the  arguments  of  Shaftosbury  with  an  eloquence  which  surpassed 
the  most  favourable  expectations  of  his  frii^ids ;  he  speech  or 
developed  the  arts  and  intriujues  of  the  Exclusionists  in 
a  manner  which  was  keenly  felt  and  deeply  resented  ;  and 
the  speeches  he  made  were  remembered  many  years  afterwards,  as 
masterpieces  of  reasoning,  wit,  and  elrK|uence.  It  was  his 
proposition  that  limitations*  should  be  phiced  upon  the  sovereign 
power  in  the  event  of  the  duke  succeeding  to  the  throne  ;  but  they 
were  of  such  a  nature  that,  except  a  title  and  revenue,  a  popish 
king  would  enjoy  no  one  attribute  of  royal,  and  a  greater  revolution 
would  have  been  efiected  than  by  an  alteration  of  the  succession.f 
The  bill  was  rejected  by  the  Lords,  by  a  majority  of  ()3. 

Bitterly  mortilied  by  this  defeat,  the  Whigs  found  some  conso- 
lation in  re\iving  the  impeachment  of  the  popish  lords  iu  the 
Tower.  The  aged  Viscount  Stulford  was  selected  as  the 
first  victim  ;  and,  on  the  lyiuj^  evidence  of  Oates,  Duirdale,  of  L<»d 
and  Tuberville,  was  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  and 
executed  (December  2Uth,  1680).  The  circumstances  of  his  trial 
and  execution  ought  to  have  given  a  useful  warning  to  the  Whig 
leaders.  A  large  and  respectable  minority  of  the  House  of 
Lords  pronounced  the  prisoner  not  guilty;  and  the  multitude 
loudly  expressed  their  telief  that  Sti^ord  was  a  murdered  man. 
When,  with  his  last  breath,  he  protested  his  innocence,  the  cry  of 
the  populace  was,  **Qtod  bless  you,  my  lord!  We  belieye  you, 
my  lord  t "  A  judicious  ohsenrer  might  easily  have  predicted  that 
the  blood  then  shed,  would  shortily  have  blood4  Thia  was  llie 
last  execution  on  account  of  the  Popish  Plot;  it  contributed 
nothing  to  the  power  of  the  country  party,  but  rather,  by  exciting 
commiseration,  tended  to  increase  the  disbelief  in  the  whole  plot 
whidi  began  now  to  preyoiL 

The  violence  of  the  Commons  manifested  itself  also  in  other 
forms.     They  arrested  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  Alhorrers; 
they  impeached  Chief  Justice  Scroggs,  for  dismissing  violence  or 
the  grand  jury  when  the  Duke  of  Topfc  was  presented  as  **»«comn»oM 
A  popish  recusant,  for  interfering  with  the  publication  of  certain 

♦  These  limitations  wore:— 1.  That  the  Duke  of  York  should  bo  disabled  from  holding 
office  in  England,  or  any  of  its  dependencies ;  that,  at  tlie  Kind's  death,  the  parliament 
then  sittini?,  or  if  none  were  then  iu  being,  the 'last  parliament,  should  sit  for  six 
mouths ;  that  neither  James,  nor  any  Catholic  successor,  should  possess  tho  right  of 
veto;  that  the  right  of  treating  with  foreign  states,  and  of  appointing  to  all  offices, 
civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical,  should  be  reserved  to  the  parliament  while  it  was 
sitting,  or  to  a  oouucil,  at  other  times ;  that  the  Duke  of  York  should  be  liable  to  tho 
penalties  of  treason  if  he  came  to  Ktipland  during  the  King's  life,  and  to  tile forilBiturB 
of  all  his  property  if  he  resided  within  600  miles  of  the  British  shores. 

t  HallMD,     114  i  Voi*i  Hist,  of  tiie.Biign  of  Jmm  II.      t  Haoanlay,  I.,  970. 
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newspapers,  and  for  declaring  that  "he  would  have  regard  to 

persons  and  their  principle'*',  in  imposing  of  fines  ;    they  resolved 
not  to  grant  a  supply  till  the  Duke  of  York  was  excluded  ;  and 
they  coinmittfM]  several  persons,  one  a  eh'riryman,  for  a  violent 
eermou  against  the  inomory  of  Q^ieen  Elizabeth  ;  and  another,  a 
citizen  of  Bristol,  for  declaring  that  there  was  no  Popish,  but  a 
Prps]>yterinn  plot.     For  several  months,  there  appeared  a  very 
imminent  danger  of  civil  war.    James  had  op^^nlv  expressed  his 
AciTiiwar  desire  to  refer  his  rights  to  the  d*  r  isi on  of  arms,  and 
immineut.  Xievesnn  G-ower,  a  Commoner,  had  proposed  that  the 
members  should  repair  to  their  respective  counties,  and  maintain 
their  cause  by  the  sword.*    The  votes  were  marked  ^nth  the  most 
extravagant  factiousness.    The  Commons  addressed  the  King  to 
remove  Halifax,  and  others,  from  his  comicils  and  presence,  for  ever; 
they  resolved  that  no  member  should  accept  any  office  under  the 
crown  ;  that  any  man  who  lent  money  to  the  King  should  be 
adjudged  to  hinder  the  sitting  of  parliament,  and  be  punished 
accordingly;  that  those  who  advised  a  prorogation  were  traitors  to 
their  country,  and  pensiuners  of  France;  that  the  great  firo  was 
caused  by  the  papists ;  and  that  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  against 
the  Protestant  Dissenters  was  an  encouragemeut  to  popery.  They 
were  proceeding  with  more  resolutions,  in  the  same  spirit,  when 
the  King  prorogued,  and  then  dissolved,  the  parliament  (January 
18  th,  1681.t 

54.  The  Oxford  Parliament.  The  proclamation  which  dissolved 
the  parliament  also  summoned  another  to  meet  at  Oxford,  the 
court  selecting  this  city  because  it  was  afraid  that  the  new  House 
of  Commons  woidd  declare  itself  permanent,  like  its  predecessor  in 
1641,  aiid  call  upon  thr-  luagistrates  and  citizens  of  London  for 
aid.  On  the  day  of  ineeting  (^i:^Th  21),  the  A\Tiigs  came, 
Warlike  attended  not  only  by  their  armed  tenants  and  servants, 
SKe'i^e^  but  by  numerous  bands  of  their  partisans  ;  and  the  four 
••■"*^*-  city  members  were  followed  by  thousands  of  the  citizens, 
all  armed,  and  wearing  ribbons  on  their  heads,  with  the  menacing 
device,  no  slavery  !  no  popery  !  The  King  was  also  attended  by  a' 
numerous  guard,  and  the  slightest  provocation  might  have  pro- 
duced a  civil  war, 

Charles  opened  the  session  in  a  bolder  speech  than  usual,  because 
lie  had,  only  a  weet  before,  concluded  a  secret  treaty  with  Louis 
XIV.,  engaging  to  break  feith  with  his  allie9,  and  join  France,  on 
f^e  payment  of  an  ample  pension.   He  spoke  of  an  expedi^it  with 

•  Carrel,  151.       f  Hallam,  II.,  H3  ;  Lingard,  XIL>  s58-i00. 
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regard  to  the  8uc<;ession  of  his  brother,  and  proposed  that  James 
should  be  banished  for  life,  but  that  he  should  succeed  to  the  crown, 
aiid  govern  only  by  a  regent,  first  by  the  Princess  of  Orange,  and 
next  by  the  Lady  Anne.  The  Commons  insisted  upon  the  Exclusion 
Bill ;  but  the  threatened  contest  was  divert^^d  by  the  following 
circumstance : — A  dispute  arose  between  tbu  two  houses,  con- 
cerning the  refusal  of  the  Lords  to  receive  the  impeachment  of  oue 
Fitzharris,  who  had  written  a  violent  libel  against  the 
Kin^  and  the  Duke,  and  put  it  in  ike  pocket  of  one  of  the  S^^j, 
Whig  leaders,  to  implioate  him  in  a  treasonable  design. 
Fttcharris  sought  to  save  himself  fix)m  the  severity  of  theOommonff 
by  pretending  that  he  had  some  important  ooiiit  secrets  to  revealt 
on  whidi  he  was  committed  to  Tower,  andtiie  attorney-general 
was  instmcted  to  prosecute  him.  As  a  protection  against  the- 
certain  punishment  which  thus  awaited  him,  the  Commons 
impeaohed  Fitabarris,  and  when  the  Lords  objected  to  this 
^Kiceeding,  they  resolved  that  it  was  their  tindonbted  right  to* 
impeach  any  peer,  or  commoner,  of  high  treason,  and  that  the 
refusal  of  the  Lords  was  a  violation  of  the  constitution  of  parlia- 
ment*. The  dispute,  at  last,  becairu*  so  bitter,  that  Charles,  afraid 
of  danger  ensuing,  dissolved  the  pariiaunent  (March  28th,  1681). 


m.  BOYAIilST  BEAOnOK,  AND  ESTABLISHMENT 

OF  ABSOLUTE  POWBB. 

55.  Court  FroaeGations.  The  dissolution  of  pariiament,  after 
it  had  sat  only  seven  days,  obliged  the  King  to  issue  a  deolaration,< 
in  which  he  laid  all  the  blame  of  so  extraordinary  a  measure  upon 
the  violent  and,  insulting  votes  of  the  Commons.  The  opposition 
answered  by  a  very  elaborate  "  Vindication,"  drawn  up  by  Sidney^ 
Somers,  and  Jone^^.  But  it  produced  little  effect,  for  the  terrors 
of  a  popish  conspiracy,  the  existence  of  which  was  assinned 
by  the  document,  luid  pa,ssed  away,  and  men  were  more  Xtw*'**'* 
^raid  of  a  civil  ^  ar,  a  result  to  wliich  the  desperate  policy 
of  the  opposition  was  certainly  tendiug.  Moved  by  this  appre- 
hension, the  majority  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  rallied 
round  the  throne.  Addresses  of  attachment  and  confidence,  as* 
unmeasured  in  their  servility  as  in  tlie  days  of  James  1.,  were 

*  Hallam  mAinlaiiM  tiuA  Bliokitoiie  it  wroru;  in  m^riiis  a  commoner  cannot  be 
impeached  (Const.  Hiit«»  II.*  U3-146)f  Lcid.  Cunptwll  Il.cf  BliflkstoiM^t  mtaSoOp. 
€aiMiMUof%lIi»H7« 
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present*>d  to  the  King  from  all  quarters  of  the  kingdom,  and  in 
that  which  proceeded  from  the  university  of  Cambridge  all  the 
principles  of  divine  riglit  and  passive  obedience  were  plainly 
declared.* 

The  courts  of  justice  soon  became  busy.    Fitzharris  was  tried, 
convicted  of  a  treasonable  libel,  and  executed.  Plunket, 
or  the  Koman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  was  convict^^d 

'*  of  an  Irish  Popish  Plot,  and  sacrificed  by  the  court,  which 
belieyed  him  to  be  innocent,  that  the  popular  suspicions  of  the 
King's  popish  teudencies  might  be  removed*  Dugdale  and  Tuber- 
TiUe  swore  away  the  lives  of  numerous  Protestants,  as  they  had 
before  sworn  away  those  of  Papists.  They  accused  one  College, 
called  '*Tbe  Protestant  Joiner,''  of  having  meditated  an  attack 
upon  the  King's  guards  at  Oxford.  He  had  foolishly  swaggered 
about  Oxford,  with  a  sword  and  pistol,  but  this  was  all  he  had 
done.  The  grand  jury,  composed  of  Whigs,  ignored  the  indict- 
y^r^nt\on  meut.  On  whlch  the  court  transferred  the  trial  to  Oxford, 
protei'taot  vhcre  he  was  condemned  and  executed.  In  the  second 
joimr.''  ^j^j^^  Oates  came  forward  and  contradicted  Dugdale's 
evidence,  and  in  return  the  court  withdrew  his  pension,  and 
turned  him  out  of  Whitehall. 

56.  Trial  of  Shaftesbuiy.  Emboldened  by  these  victories,  the 
court  now  resolved  that  Shaftesbury,  the  arch-agitator  himself 
should  be  brought  to  trial  for  his  life.  The  Irish  witnesses  who 
had  been  brought  over  to  give  evidence  against  Plunket,  swore 
that  the  Earl  had  suborned  them  to  give  &lse  testimony  against 
the  Queen,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  others.  On  their  statements, 
he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  (July,  1681),  and  in  the  meantime 
his  house  was  closely  searched  for  papers.  Only  a  written  project 
of  an  association  against  the  Duke  of  York  was  found,  but  it  was 
The  grand  ^ot  in  the  Earl's  handwriting.  On  this  evidence  alone 
teres  Jill  indictment  against  him  was  presented  to  the  grand 
iSJinl"  jury  at  the  Old  BaUey  (November  24th).  The  sheriffi 
8jiafte8burj.  jjondoTi,  chosen  by  the  citizens,  were  zealous  Whigs, 
and  they  named  a  Whig  grand  jury,  which  ignored  the  bill.  The 
hall  shook  with  applause  at  this  result ;  bonfires  were  lighted  in 
the  streets ;  and  a  medal,  which  gave  Dryden  the  subject  of  a 
poem,  was  struck  to  celebrate  the  triumph.  Shaftesbury  quitted 
the,Tower. 

This  defeat,  far  firom  discouraging  those  who  advised  the  King, 
suggested  to  them  a  new  and  daring  scheme.   Since  the  charter  of 
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the  capital  was  in  their  way,  that  charter  must  be  annulled  ;  and 
since  the  refusal  of  the  grand  jury  to  find  a  true  bill  against 
ShafVesbury  was  owine  to  the  selection  of  jurymen   by  W liig 
gheriffs,  ftbcdieDt  sherili's  must  be  obtained  who  would  summon 
pliant  jurymen.    This  scheme  was  carried  out  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner.    In  former  times  it  had  been  usual  for  the  loitl  mayor, 
at  the  Bridgehouse  feast,  which  was  sometime  before  the  24th  of 
June,  to  drink  and  send  the  large  gilt  cup  to  a  citizen  whom  he 
named  as  sheriff  of  London  and  Middlesex  for  the  jetr  ensuing. 
Tk»  liTery  aeleeted  tiie  other  sheriff  of  their  own  ftee  ehcHoe ;  but 
Ibr  ike  last  forty  yean  both  sberifb  had  been  eleeted  W  the  Gommon 
Hall.    Now,  howem,  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
King,  Sir  John  Moore,  the  lord  mayor,  sent  the  cup  to  obtnin."th» 
a  brother  of  the  chief  justice,  Budlej  North.    When  Sfai'ity™*** 
Midsummer-day  oame,  and  the  new  aherifis  had  to  be  "^"^ ' 
approved  of  by  the  liverymen,  there  was  a  tremendous  uproar  in 
Guildhall,  and  the  lord  mayot^a  enp  sheriff  was  unanimously 
lefiised.   The  lord  mayor  adjourned  the  Common  Hall.    It  waa 
then  contended  that  the   adiournmont  was  illegal,  and  on  a 
subsequent  day  counsel  were  brought  to  argue  the  point  amidst 
the  noise  of  cnntendinL;  fjictions.     The  contest  continued  for 
several  months,  and  the  city  was  in  a  perpetual  fever.    The  lord 
mayor  opened  a  poll,  at  which  North  and  another  court  candidate 
were  eleetod  ;  the  sheriffs  opened  another  poll,  at  which  two 
popular  candidates  were  chosen.    The  chief  justice  and  his  tool, 
Ser^jeant  Jeffreys,  bullied  and  intrigued  ;  and  ui  the  end,  Dudley 
North  and  a  lit  coadjutor  were  sworn  into  office  (September  28th, 
1682).    At  the  election  of  lord  mayor  the  court  candidate  had  the 
msjority,  and  thus  the  King  bad  ixith  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  at 
his  deTotion.  It  was  clear  that  if  another  indietment  had  been 
presented  against  Shaftesbury,  he  would  have  had  small 
chance  of  saving  hia  head.  He  tiierefbre  fled  to  Holland, 
accompanied  by  his  constant  friend,  the  fiumua  John 
Iioc^e  (December,  1682.)* 

57.  The  Duke  of  York  in  Scotland.  In  the  meantiaie,  the 
Duke  of  York  was  manifesting  in  Scotland  that  qpint  in  which  he 
purposed  to  govern  the  two  countries  when  the  power  aboukl  hUl 
into  his  hands.  A  small  body  of  Presbyterians,  calling  themselTiM 
Sillmen,  or  Cameronians,  had  risen  in  arms,  and  been  ronxmt 
surprised  and  defeated  at  Airmoss,  in  Ayrshire  (July  on"th?'* 
22nd,  1680).   The  prisons  were  taken  to  Edinburgh,  «^«'<»^ 
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where  they  were  first  tortured,  and  then  put  to  death.  Ralliillet, 
on<^  of  the  mnrdcTtTfl  of  Sharps,  wa«  among  them,  and  he  wa.s 
trr.'itcd  with  diabolical  cruelty.  JLi.s  hamiH  wcro  choj)[)('(l  oil',  and 
hisi  heart  was  torn  out  befure  he  waa  quite  dead.  The  duke  was 
present  at  all  these  horrors,  which  he  witnessed  with  an  unmoved 
coantenmice,  as  though  they  were  some  cariouB  surgical  experi- 
mento.  Women  even  were  brought  to  the  scaffold,  and  beoiuse 
they  refused  to  cry  **  God  bless  the  King,"  were  also  put  to  death. 
Others  were  condemned  to  hard  labour  for  li& ;  while  the  majority 
of  the  men  were  enrolled  and  sent  abroad  for  the  service  of  Spain.* 
In  the  midst  of  these  scenes,  the  news  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Oxford  parliament  reached  Edinburgh.  James  was  overjoyed;  he 
warmly  congratulated  his  brother,  and  advised  him  to  call  no  more 
parliaments  in  England.  But  he  asked  and  obtain^I  luthority  to 
K.]> .  iKHiv  ^-all-one  in  Hcotland,  on  the  plea  that  he  should  be  able  to 
ii'e  ^lo'iivh  manage  it  thoroughly,  and  by  its  means  counterbalance  all 
P'^u-^iuuui.  ^jj^^  ^yjf,  faftiouB  jjarliamcnts  of  Enpjland  had  done.  Tt  will 
be  remembered  tlrit  tlic  piirliameut  of  Heotland  wa^  not  composed, 
like  tliat  of  iOn^iand,  (d'two  chambers,  but  of  one  only,  in  which 
the  bishops  sat  with  the  Lords  and  the  Commons.  The  dari<;»'rou.s 
tumult  of  general  di«cuHsioiis  wan  unknown  witliin  its  \salls, 
because  the  various  quentions  were  discussed  by  acomiaitliM>.  called 
the  Lords  of  the  Articles;  the  roiJiaiiicbr  of  the  assembly  inerely 
sanctioning  or  rejecting  the  decisions  of  thia  committee.  Lauder- 
dale had  always  been  able  to  control  the  Lords  of  the  Articles  at 
his  will,  and  the  duke  reasonably  expected  similar  submission, 
although  there  were  influential  men  in  ma  committee,  as  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton  and  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  who  were  opposed  to  hii 
claims.  However,  when  parliament  met  (July  28,  1681),  a 
resolution  was  paased,  declaring  that  the  succession  to  the  crown 
uen«ctt  indefeasible;  and  a  Tett  was  enacted,  which  asserted 

MpImtiiM  King's  supremacy,  renounced  the  covenant,  inculcated 
passive  obediener-,  and  disclaimed  any  attempt  to  chanf^e 
the  civil  or  reli^^dous  establishments;  but  it  also  bound  all  those 
who  took  it,  to  adhere  to  the  Protf  slant  religion.  The  courtiers 
proposed  that  all  princes  of  the  blood  should  be  exempted  from 
this  Test;  on  whieli  the  Earl  of  Ar!];yle  objected,  Haying  plainly, 
that  the  ^^reatc.st  dari^^or  from  popery,  in  his  opinion,  wa'*,  that  a 
prince  of  the  royal  fainily  should  allow  himself  to  be  draw  n  into  it, 
and  that  it  were  better  to  have  no  t<vst  at  all  tlian  rme  which 
permitted  of  such  au  exemption.     When  tlie  earl  took  the  oath, 
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he  added,  "saving  the  right  that  every  good  Protestant  and 
taithfiil  subject  has  to  propose,  according  to  his  conscience, 
beneficial  reform  in  church  and  state."  Ho  was  asked  to  ad<l  this 
reservation  in  writing.  He  did  so,  and  thus  fell  into  an  odious 
trap  ;  for  he  had  scarcely  signed  his  name  than  he  was  arrested  on 
a  chariL^e  of  high  treason,  and  immediately  condemned  to  death  by 
a  special  commission.  His  daughter,  however,  effected  Egcapeof 
Iiis  escai)e,  and  he  reaiched  Holland  in  safety  (December  ^w'*- 

.2i8t,  i()8n. 

Scotland  was  now  wholly  under  the  feet  of  the  tyrant.  Judicial 
murders  were  committed  in  every  district  of  the  southern  and 
western  counties ;  hundreds  were  outlawed,  aiul  more  than  eighty 
iniuist(>rs  were  expelled  from  Edinburj^di  for  refusing  to  take  the 
test.   The  enra<j:ed  Presbvteriaiis  then  formally  renounced 
their  allegiance;  this  led  to  the  adoption  of  more  violent  covenanters 
measures,  the  execution  of  which  was  left  to  the  i3uke  of  u>tu 
(,)ueensbeiTy  and  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  while  James 
re])aired  to  London  (February,  1682). 

68.   Confiscation  of  the  Charters.   The  court  was  now  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  itfl  triumph,  and  the  Whigs,  so  late  in  the 
heyday  of  their  pride,  lay  prostrate  everywhere.     In  London,  and 
throughout  the  oanntry,  sherifl^  were  now  virtually  appointed  by 
the  crown.    At  the  bidding  of  the  court,  these  officers  could  pack 
the  jurymen  on  state  trials ;  while  care  could  he  taken  that  the 
jurymen  were  exhorted  from  the  pulpit,  to  regard  all  resistance  to 
authority  as  a  sin,  and  unquesfioning  obedience  to  it  a 
virtue.    It  was  also  to  be  alleged  that  the  peace  of  the 
country  required  yerdicts  in  favour  of  the  crown  in  every 
trial,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  good  man  to  assist 
the  King's  judges  and  the  King's  attorney  in  condemning  the 
accused,  that  the  throne  might  be  placed  upon  the  solid  foundation 
of  the  people's  implicit  obedience.    The  danger  of  resisting  these 
doctrines,  and  of  raising  the  standard  of  insurrection,  was  manifest 
to  every  man  by  the  presence  of  a  standing  army,  consisting  of 
two  regiments  of  household  cavaby,  two  regiments  of  foot  guards, 
a  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  five  other  regiments  of  foot.  There 
was  no  war  to  give  employment  to  this  small  army ;  nor  royai 
any  foreign  garrison  to  absorb  a  portion  of  it,  for  Tangiers,  dlujewai 
which  came  to  the  crown  as  the  dowry  of  Queen  Catherine, 
vras  abandoned.   The  army  was  wholly  available  for  the  repressioa 
of  sedition  at  home** 
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Tbe  Tebeilious  city  of  London  was  the  first  place  selected  tot^ 
taught  its  new  duties.    The  power  of  the  democ-racy  and  of  ti)'? 
middle  classes  resided  in  the  corporations,  where  the  old  Puritan 
spirit  still  survived,  and  Liberty  and  Protestanisiu  were  narae* 
which  stirred  the  most  sluc^gish  spirits  into  patriotism.  Tfee*e 
cor|>urations  returned  a  uiajoritj  of  the  representatives  of  tii^ 
Couimons,  and  so  long,  therefore,  as  they  were  anaiiated  with  thefr 
patriotic  feelings,  there  was  little  prospect  of  obtaining  a  parliamer: 
that  would  co-operate  with  the  Stuart  scheme  of  government.  I: 
was  suggested,  therefore,  by  some  craity  lawyers,  that  a  j udgmec* 
of  forfeiture  obtained  against  the  corporation  of  London,  wouli 
not  only  demolish  that  eitadel  of  insolent  rebels,  but  intimidate  tb 
rest  of  England  by  so  strikiiig  an  exaujple.    An  info:- 
irnu'ili^f'°°  mation,  quo  warranto,  was  accordingly  brought  into 
wmiJitluu   court  of  King's  Bench  against  the  corporation  ;  two  act* 
of bMidim.    of  ^jjQ  common  council  being  alleged  as  sufficient  mi^de 
meanours  to  warrant  a  judgment  of  forfeiture.   The  first  was,  th^ 
imposition  of  tolls  upon  goods  brought  into  the  city  markets  by 
ordinance  or  b7-4aw  of  their  own ;  the  other,  their  petition  to  the 
Sang  in  1679,  for  the  sitting  of  parliament,  and  ite  publicatio 
throughout  the  countary.    ^Uie  court  pronounced  judgment  o: 
forfeiture  against  the  corporation,  but  the  judgment,  at  tihe  xeque? 
of  the  attorney-general,  was  only  recorded;  tiie  city  continiiedb 
possess  appor^tly  ite  corporate  finuichises,  but  upon  submission  W 
certain  regulations,  viz,,  that  no  mayor,  sheriff,  reeorder,  or  otk 
^   .  .     chief  officer,  should  be  admitted  until  approved  by  tb 
orih|^new    Kmg ;  who,  if  he  twice  disapproved  their  choice,  ahoiU 
appoint  an  officer  himself ;  but  that  in  the  case  of  aheri^ 
he  should  ib  once  nominaie  his  own  offioeits,  if  the  first  choice  ^ 
not  receive  his  approval.  The  corporations,  thus  bound  hand  woi 
foot,  continued  to  be  the  slaves  of  the  court  till  their  shackles  wot 
struck  off  by  the  BcTolution  of  1688.   Other  corporations  w«ff 
terrified  into  the  surrender  of  their  charters,  and,  to  use  the 
of  North,  Charles  IL's  most  unbhishing  advoeaite.  Judge  Jeffireisi 
on  the  n<»ihern  circuit  in  1684«    made  aJl  the  charters,  like  ^ 
walls  of  Jericho,  fiill  down  before  him,  and  returned  laden  wir 
surrenders,  the  spoils  of  towns/'    All  these  towns  received  ne< 
charters,  framing  their  constitution  on  a  more  oligarchical  modt 
and  reserving  to  the  crown  tiie  first  appoinlment  of  those 
Bomrad     were  to  form  Hhe  gov^ning  part  of  the  oorporaticm.  ii 
p^n^attoB  f^i^Q  same  time  that  these  confiscations  were  thus  bek; 
oiikttitca,   enforced,  the  penal  laws  against  the  Nonconform]^ 
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which  had  remained  dormant  during  the  ascendancy  of  the  Whigs, 
were  executed  all  over  the  kingdom  with  extreme  rigour.  To 
show  that  the  court  would  also  revenge  itself,  even  upon  individuals, 
for  past  occurrences,  the  Duke  of  York  prosecuted  Pilkington,  the 
late  sheriff,  for  having  used  some  hasty  and  violent  words  concerning 
him,  after  his  return  from  Scotland.     Pilkington  was  fined 

i:ioo,ooo. 

69.  The  Bye-House  Plot.    But  the  spirit  of  the  Whigs  was 
not  yet  subdued.   Sebemes  of  Mistence  were  discussed ;  it  was 
proposed  tint  itoe  should  be  simultaneous  insurrections  ^ 
in  London,  CheshiiTe,  Bristol,  and  Newcastle,  and  commu-  ^^h^ 
nications  were  opened  with  the  discontented  Pireshytezians  ^""^ 
in  Scotland.   Amongst  the  leaders  of  this  conspiracy  were,  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  Lord  Essex,  Lord  Howard  of  Escrick,  and 
Lord  AVilliam  KusselL    Lord  Melville,  Sir  John  Cochrane,  Baillie^ 
of  Jerviswood,  and  others  from  Scotland,  were  in  London  on 
business  when  they  were  informed  of  the  enterprise.   They  joined 
it  at  once,  and  returned  to  Scotland  to  raise  their  different  districts. 
Algernon  Sydney,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Lord  Grey,  and 
Hampden^  grandson  of  the  venerable  patriot,  were  the  last  to 
join  it. 

Another  design,  of  a  very  different  nature,  was  meditated 
by  the  more  violent  at  the  same  time.    Humsey  and  Th^no,^ 
Eerguson,  two  of  Shaftesbury's  former  at^ents ;   \Vaicot,  "S^tofn  to 
&n  Irishnian,    who  had  served    in  Cr.nuveirs    army;  KiiwMid* 
Bumbold,  another  old  Cromwellian  uilicer,  and  others, 
were  engaged  in  this  plot.    These  men  considered  that  the  murder 
of  the  King  and  his  brother  was  the  shortest  and  surest  way  of 
vindicating  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  liberties  of  England. 
They  proposed  that  forty  men  should  attack  the  King  and  his 
guards  as  they  returned  from  Newmarket,  at  the  Bye-House, 
which  belonged  to  Bumbold,  and  was  situated  in  a  lonely  spot 
near  Hoddesdem   This  scheme  was  fcnown  to  few,  and  was  not 
revealed  to  the  upright  and  humane  Eussell,  or  to  Monmouth. 
Both  conspiracies  were  prematurely  discovered      Keeling,  a 
vintner,  first  communicated  them  to  the  government;  then  Bumsey 
surrendered  and  gave  further  information;  next  came  , 
Shepherd,  a  wine  merchant,  who  gave  an  account  of  a  ti^trayS 
meeting  of  tlie  conspirators  which  had  been  held  at  his  ^o^ww**"- 
house,  and  betrayed  Russell,  Sidney,  and  Wiklman,  who  were  sent 
to  the  Tower.     Howard  and  Essex  were  arrested  soon  after; 
Jionmouth^  Grey,  Ferguson,  and  another,  escaped  (June  and 
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jit^ts  1683).    Shaftes])ury,  whose  violent  counsels  and 

desire  for  venpeance  had  started  the  cons])inu  y,  oHcaped 
in  th<;  v(*rv  }>e<;inniri^  of  th<3  enterprise,  and  died  in  ilolliiud  some 
moiiiha  before  (January  21,  1083).* 

60.  Trial  and  Execution  of  Lord  William  Rossell.  The  trial 
of  Lard  William  Bussell,  for  his  share  in  this  conspiracy,  began 
on  the  Idth  of  July ;  the  witnesses  against  him  being  Bnmsey^ 
Shepherd,  and  Lord  Howard. 

Rumsey  deposed  that  Russell  had  attended  a  meeting  at  Shej^hcrd'.s,  the  object 
of  which  was  the  King's  assas>%iaatioil.  Shepherd  confiriiio  i  this  evidence. 
Ilinvard,  who  In  trayc^i  his  fi  iends  to  save  h\>  own  life,  divulged  no  more  than 
was  extracted  byhi^  own  d;in;.;cr.  As  soon  as  lie  began  to  give  hi^  cvlflcnce, 
a  rumour  ran  through  ihc  court  that  Essex  liatl  committed  suicide  in  the  lOwcr. 
The  rumocir  was  true;  and  the  fact  was  considered  as  a  proof  of  the  unfortu- 
nate earl's  guilt,  as  well  as  of  that  of  the  prisoner.  Howard's  evidence  went 
to  show  that  Russfdl  had  attended  the  meettn'^  at  Shepherd's,  and  that  he  had 
twice  met  with  Monmouth,  Kssex,  Sidney,  iianipticn,  and  himself  (wIjo,  with 
Russell^  were  called  the  Council  of  Six X  to  consult  on  the  most  a]>propriate 

flan  for  the  commencement  of  an  insurrection,  and  upon  sending  an  agent  to 
cotland  to  form  a  party  there.  The  witnesses  for  the  accused  could  only 
declare  that  they  did  not  believe  the  prisoner  capable  of  entering  into  ho  dark 
a  conspiracy.  Russell  made  a  short  defence ;  smiply,  but  solemnly,  denying 
the  charges  imputed  to  him,  and  alleging  that  he  only  went  to  Shepherd's 
inadvertently,  fur  llic  purpose  of  tastiiif.^  srmic  wine  ;  that  he  was  i^orant  c>f 
any  conspiracy  against  the  Kinij's  person,  and  had  heard  iiiMneiiti<jn  of  ii  at 
Shepherd's.  Ills  chief  argunieiil  reeled  ou  the  statute  25  Edward  111.,  which 
dedared  the  Irvying  of  war,  and  not  the  intmtian,  to  m  treasoii.  The  couit, 
however,  rejected  all  that  was  said  in  his  favour,  and  convicted  him  of  treason, 
ahhontj^h  <"hicf  Justice  Peml>erton,  who  presided,  hy  no  means  advanced,  in 
his  directions  to  the  Jury,  the  proposition  that  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war  is  in 
Hself  an  overt  act  of  compassing  the  King's  death.  He  limited  it  to  cases 
where  the  King's  person  might  be  put  in  danger;  as  in  the  immediate  instance, 
by  llie  alleged  scheme  of  seizing  the  royal  tjuards ;  and  his  lanjniat^*  was  such 
as  might  have  produced  a  verdict  of  acnuittal  from  a  jury  tolerat>ly  dispensed 
towards  the  j)risoner.  But  the  new  sheriffs,  being  men  wholly  devoted  to  the 
prerogative,  had  taken  care  to  return  a  panel  in  whom  th*^'  could  confide,  f 
After  the  Revolution,  an  act  was  passed  (1  William  and  Mary),, 
annulling  Kusseirs  attainder,  and  expressly  declaring  that 
i{u?lSi'«'^  he  was,  "by  partial  and  unjust  constructions  (^f  law, 
»tuiodifr.  wrongfully  convicted,  attainted,  and  executed  for  high 
trea?=<on."  His  wife,  the  celebrated  Ka<'li«>l  Iinssell,  dan<^ht4'r  of 
the  Eurl  of  Southampton,  calmly  sat  brniile  liiir?,  llironi^hont  the 
trial,  takinf^  note.s  ol' 1  litM'viiiene^,  a«Histin^  Imn  ijt  ovi*ry  way  as  a 
secretary,  and  sustaining  him  by  her  tenderness,  devotiou,  aud 

•  Head  Hallam'H  observations  on  thf»  {mmt  political  error  which  the  Wbh^s committed' 
by  tiiiH  Httfttitjt  at  iitgtttreotion.  >   i Iii^t..      iftS'iM,  Alio  Loid  John  Biiiii(PU*» 
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fortitude.  She  made  the  most  extraoi dinary  efforts  to  save  his 
life,  but  Charles  was  not  to  be  moved,  even  by  tlie  oiler  of 
j6100,000  ;  and  the  great  patriot  was  beheaded,  July  21st,  1C83, 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Pields.  lie  went  to  his  death  with  Christian 
fortitude.    The  parting  \Mtli  his  noble  wife  was  most  touching. 

61.    Trial  and  Execution  of  Algernon  Sidney.     The  trial  of 
Algernon  Sidney  was  postponed  to  the  21st  of  November,  and 
during  this  interval  Pemberton  was  removed  from  the  bench,  and 
his  place  filled  by  the  appointment  of  JeflBreys,  who  had  been  one 
'  of  the  counsel  for  the  crown  in  the  late  trial. 

Lord  Howard,  of  Escrick,  was  ai^uLii  the  chief,  and  the  only  living,  witness; 
but  the  Statute  of  Treasons  required  two  witnesses.   The  defect  was  supplied 

by  a  manuscript  found  amongst  Sidney's  papers,  in  which  treasonable  princi- 
ples were  held  to  be  advocated.  This  document  was  a  refutation  of  Filmcr's 
work  upon  government,  written  many  years  before,  and  had  no  relation  what- 
ever to  the  charges  now  brought  against  Sidney.  But  Jeffreys  took  care  to 
insinuate,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  that  the  doctrines  it  contained,  approving 
<rf  conspiracies  against  Nero  and  Caligula,  and  questioning  the  legitimacy  and 
absolute  right  of  kings,  were  trca'^onable  in  themselves,  and  that  the  writing  of 
them,  even  in  a  private  and  unpublished  paper,  amounted  to  an  overt  act  of 
treason ;  Sidney  was,  therefore,  convicted,  in  the  utter  absence  of  all  legal 
evidence ;  and,  on  the  7th  of  December,  was  executed  on  Tower  HilL 

The  manifest  iniquity  of  this  sentence,  as  well  as  the  high 
courage  he  displayed  throughout  the  last  scenes  of  his  life,  have 
inspired  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  for  the  name  of  Sidney,  not  quite 
warranted  by  our  knowledge  of  his  life,  or  the  opinions  of  his 
contemporaries.  He  was  the  last  of  the  Commonwealth-  chnmcter 
men,  of  the  school  of  Yane.  He  possessed  a  powerful,  o'^^n^a^- 
active,  and  undaunted  mind,  and  was  extensiyely  acquainted  with 
those  works,  ancient  and  modem,  which  treated  of  the  topics  in 
which  he  delighted.  But  his  views  were  narrow,  and  his  temper 
was  unaccommodating ;  and,  although  bis  character  was  exalted, 
he  was  proud  and  unbending,  the  establishment  of  a  republic  in 
England  being  the  sole  object  of  his  political  conduct.*  His 
religious  belief  passed  as  no  more  than  Dieism,  although  he  sent  for 
Presbyterian  ministers,  and  had  several  commuications  with  them 
at  the  close  of  his  life.  His  relations  with  Barillon,  the  French 
ambassador,  form  the  one  great  stain  upon  his  character,  and  have 
never  been  satis&ctorily  exp)ained.t 

Of  the  other  participators  in  this  alleged  conspiracy,  Monmouth 
was  ultimately  pardoned ;  Armstrong  was  given  up  by  the  States 
of  Holland,  and  executed,  without  a  trial,  upon  his  sentence  of 

•  Hallam,  II.,  157. 
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outiawrj;  Hampden  was  fined  J40»000;  Halloway,  anotlier  of 
tiie  conspimtora,  wu  taken  in  the  Weet  Indies^  and  eieeutad 
(ld84). 

62.  The  Cloiing  Circumstances  of  Chailea's  Bdgn.  The 
conneefcion  of  the  Eoglish  Whige  with  the  maicon tents  in  Scotland 
Another  S^^^  birth  to  another  terrible  perseention  in  that  enslaved 
l^^'^tion  Kingdom.    All  the  fomis  of  law  were  utterly  set  at  nought* 

X  troop  of  jtiBticiarie«i,  attended  by  soldiers,  spread  them^ 
eelres  over  the  country,  and,  being  left  entirely  to  their  own 
discH'tion,  c-ommitted  the  most  terrible  acts  of  violence.  Torture 
wa.«  nf! ministered  to  suspected  persoiiw,  hh  well  as  to  thoHe  ar^euHed, 
with  a  ferocity  exc»'e<iir It;  even  that  of  the  times  when  the  Duke 
of  York  superintended  the  proeens  of  the  bo  ^t.  Sentt'fjce«  of 
forfeiliiro  were  lavishly  pron()iiric«'d  ;  the  prisuii.s  wen*  filled  with 
Covt'iiarit^TS  ;  fathers  and  Imsbandi?  were  made  responfc(ii)le  for  the 
eubiiiiHsion  of  their  wives  and  children  to  the  2W,  and  every  one 
was  called  upon  to  attend  the  episcopal  worship,  under  pain  of  fine 
or  imprihormient.  Aberdeen  opj)Osed  tlii-s  laat  measure,  and  was 
euperseded  by  Lord  Perth,  a  Catholic,  under  whom  Baillie,  of 
Jerviswood,  and  others,  the  last  of  the  Bye-Honae  coneptrafcofiy 
perished  (December,  1684)* 

In  England,  the  Duke  of  York  had  openly  succeeded  to  the 
chief  administration  of  affairs,  in  reward  £at  his  consent  to  the 

marriage  of  his  daughter,  Anne,  with  a  Protestant^ 
or  Y  ^I'k"*  Prince  George  of  Denmark ;  he  had  also  been  restored  to 
rirXlw.  his  offices  of  high  ac^tniral  and  privy  councillor,  in  open 
the'itU^  violation  of  tlie  Test  Act.    But  this  was  not  the  only 

offence  against  the  plain  letter  of  the  law  which  Charlee 
committed.  Three  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  dissolution  of 
the  Oxford  parliament,  yet  no  writs  were  issued,  although  the 
cofinticH  were',  for  the  most  jiart,  "RoyaliHt,  nrrfl  the  boroughs  were 
all  at  the  Kind's  mf  n  v.  The  O.Tfnrd  divines,  moreover,  had 
Dwivytia     materially  contnijutt'd  to  de«:^rade  the  free  monarchy  of 

EriL'land  into  a  d»*«potis!n,  by  the  puljlirution  of  the 
jy****    Celebrated  university  decree  against  penneiouH  books  arid 

damnable  doctrines.  They  anathematiH<i<l,  and  "con- 
siq^ned  to  everlnHtint;  reprobation/*  the  seditious  and  impioua 
priiieiple  that  civil  autliority  \h  orif^inally  derived  from  ihe  people; 
that  there  was  any  implied  contract  between  a  king  and  hia 
people :  passive  obedience  being  the  only  duty  of  a  subject  in 
respect  to  the  goTemment  under  which  he  Hved.  Other  propoti* 
tions,  taken  from  the  works  of  Buchanan,  Bellarmine,  MiitoD, 
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Ooodwin,  Baxter,  Owen,  Kdox,  Hobbes,  Goodman,  Cai'twright, 
and  others,  were  included  in  the  saine  category,  and  likewise 
coiidemQed.*  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  the  lord  advocate  of 
iScotlaiid,  published  a  treatise,  iii  which  he  nmintainpd  that 
**  whatever  proves  monarchy  to  l>e  the  best  govern  lueot,  does,  by 
the  same  reason,  prove  absolute  monarchy  to  hr  the  best  govern- 
ment." vSir  Egbert  Fdmer's  posthuuioiis  work,  which  had  the 
honour  of  being  refuted  by  Locke,  iuculcated  doctrines  equally  as 
extreme,  and  destructive  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  In^leed, 
"  we  can  form  no  adequate  conception  of  the  jeopardy  m  which 
oiir  liberties  stood  under  the  Stuarts,  especially  in  this  period, 
without  attending  to  this  spirit  of  servility  which  had  been  so 
sedulously  excited."! 

These  breaches  of  the  const  it  ution,  and  these  slavish  doctrines, 
were  not,  however,  uuaniniuusly  approved  of,  even  by  the  King's 
xniuisters.     Halifax,  in  particular,  now  lord  privy  seal, 
from  the  very  day  on  which  the  Tories  had,  by  his  help,  oypo»ed 
gained  the  ascendancy,  began  to  turn  Whig.    He  had 
pressed  the  House  of  Lords  to  make  a  provision   ai^.'unst  the 
danger  to  which  the  liberties  and  relit^ion  of  the  iiatiou  were 
exposed  by  the  prospect  of  a  Koman  Catholic  suiicessor.    He  now 
saw  with  alarm  the  violent  reaction  which  had  set  in,  and  the 
servile  doctrines  which  were  preached.    He  detested  the  French 
alliance,  and  disapproved  of  the  long  intermission  of  parliaments  ; 
and  he  took  every  opportunity  of  resisting  the  establishment  of 
absolute  monarchy,  and  of  adyisiiig  the  King  to  return  to  consti* 
tational  principles.    The  Buke  of  York,  and  Hyde,  Earl  of 
Bodieeter,  alwayi  opposed  him;  the  court,  in  consequence^ 
becanoe  tiie  theatre  of  mysterioua  intrigues,  and  Charles  himself 
waSf  at  last,  akrmed  at  the  rapid  fltrides  hia  hrotiier  was  making 
towards  popery  and  arl^trary  governments   The  King  of  Franco^ 
aeeiug  himself  no  longer  in  need  of  the  allianee  of  tiie  Engliah 
King,  withdrew  his  pecuniary  aids,  and  allowed  the  publication  of 
the  secret  trea^  of  1670.   At  the  same  time  Gharlea  discovered 
the  intrigues  of  the  Erenoih  ambassador  with  hia  maloon-  He  rreraiss 
tent  CommoDB.    These  eiitmmstancea  induced  him  to  ku^V^ 
listen  to  Hali&z;  he  semtlj  sent  for  Monmouth  fiom  1^^^^%* 
Holland,  and  resolved  to  entrust  lum  with  an  important 
command,  to  convoke  a  parliament^  and  to  banian  his  brother^: 
Whether  he  would  have  earned  his  resolutions  into  effect^  can  only 

*  Se«  Linsftrd,  XIT.»  S2<-S97 ;  Carrel,  18S.       t  Halbun,  IX..  l6i, 
%  Hallani,  II.,       Cttrrel,  1M-1S5. 
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be  conjectured;  for,  while  the  hostile  parties  were  aDxiously 
awaiting  his  deterniinat  ion,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with 

^fljj  some  extmordiiiary  inalady,  in  the  midst  of  apparently 
perfect  health,  and,  in  a  few  days,  died  (iriday,  i?'ebruary 

Glh,  1G85). 


CHAPTEIi  VI.   THE  EEIGN  OF  JAMES  THE  SECO]NT>. 

JAMES  11.   Reigned  iSKtet  years  and  ten  months,  from  Febniary  6thy  16S5, 
to  December  nth,  1688.    Born,  1633.   Alarried  (i)  Anne  Hyde,  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  November  24th,  1659;  (2)  Mary,  daughter  of 
Alphonso  III.,  Duke  of  Modena,  November  261!:^  i673-     -DUd  at  St. 
Germains,  September  6th,  1701. 

Sbotooh  L— from  the  KING'S  ACCESSION  TO  THE 

SUPPEESSION  OF  MONMOUTH'S  EEBELLION.  1G85. 

1.  Early  IndicatioiiB  of  James's  Policy.  The  first  proceeding 
of  the  new  monarch  was  to  assmnhle  t^e  eoancil,  and  assure  t^em 
of  the  integrity  of  his  purposes  with  regard  to  the  reli|^on  and 
liberties  of  the  country. 

I  have  been  reported,*'  he  said,  ^  a  man  for  arbitrary  power^ 
^  but  that  is  not  the  only  story  which  has  been  made  of  me. 
imS^M^^  I  shall  make  it  my  endeavour  to  preserve  this  government^ 
^^preterre  |^  church  and  state,  as  it  is  now  by  law  established. 
^^Mnd  I  know  the  principles  of  the  church  of  England  are  for 
monarchy,  and  the  members  of  it  have  shown  themselves 
good  and  loyal  subjects ;  therefore,  I  shall  always  take  care  to 
defend  apd  support  it.  I  know,  too,  that  the  laws  of  England  are 
sufficient  to  make  the  King  as  great  a  monarch  as  I  can  wish ;  and 
as  I  shall  never  d<  part  Srom  the  just  rights  and  prerogatives  of  &e 
crown,  so  I  shall  never  invade  any  man's  property." 

This  speech  James  said  he  spoke  from  his  hearty  without 
premeditation ;  Finch,  the  solidtor-general,  put  it  down  in  writings 
word  for  word,  and  James,  little  thinking  that  such  gracious 
promises,  when  placed  upon  record,  might  im^rwards  be  produced 
against  him,  signed  the  solicitor-generars  report,  and  ordered  it  to 
be  published.  Prudence  compelled  him  to  have  his  coronation 
celebrated  in  the  Protestant  form,  though  he  refused  to  partake  of 
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the  sacrament.   Hitherto  he  had  attended  the  Somish  worship 

privateljt  bat  on  the  second  Sunday  after  his  coronation  he  "went 
openly  to  mass,  and  shortly  afterwards  announced  that  his  brother 
had  died  in  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome.    His  xheconrt 
court  swarmed  with  Eomanists,  and  Father ,  Petre,  the  Jlif.fJ'^*' 
Jesuit,  Talbot,  an  Irish  Eoman  Catholic,  afterwards  Earl  caihoiic». 
of  Tyrconnel,  Jermyn,  afterwards  Lord  Dover,  and  other  papists, 
together  with  the  unprincipled  Sunderland,  were  his  secret  and 
confidoTitial  advi«prs.    But  Halifnx,  Godolphin,  Sunderland,  and 
the  ILirls  of  Eochestcr  and  Clarendon,  the  two  SOUS  of  XiOrd 
Clarendon,  were  his  ostensibl(»  minist^-rs. 

Under  the  guise  of  liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of  worship, 
the  judges  were  ordered  to  discourage  religious  prosecutions,  and 
to  discharge  all  persons  confined  for  the  refusal  of  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy.      Bui  ibis  relief  only  extended  to 
Papists  and  Quakers,  the  only  dissenters  who  refused  to  take 
them ;  and  the  real  disposition  of  the  government  towards  th^ 
Ftotestant  dissenters  was  shown  by  the  enactment,  in  the  Scottish 
parliament,  of  new  penalties  against  the  Covenanters*  j^^^ 
Those  who  preaehed  in  a  eovered  conventicle,  or  attended  umX^M."^ 
one  in  the  open  air,  became  liable  to  death  and  confisea-  ^'^^ 
tion  of  property ;  and  the  wild  Highland  soldiers  of  Claverhouse 
were  freely  let  loose  upon  the  people,  to  kill  and  plunder*  (May^ 
1685). 

In  civil  matters,  James  had  not  been  three  days  on  the  throne 
before  he  committed  an  illegal  act,  by  the  unauthorised  ^^^^ 

lery  of  the  customs,  the  ornnt  of  which  had  expired  on  ipviesthe 
the  death  of  the  late  Kin^r.     The  prndaTnation  wliich  <?oiiiimrjrt» 

1  law. 

ordered  this  levy  certainly  smnmoned  ])arlianient  to  meet 
on  flic  10th  of  Mnv  :  but  the  oidy  h  gal  method  was  to  collect  the 
duties  and  kf  <  ])  tlicm  apart,  in  the  excbs  quer  until  parliament 
disposed  of  them,  as  the  Lord  Keeper  Guildford  advised.f  Thus 
early  did  James  show  that  the  promises  he  had  made  were  of  no 
worth,  because  he  had  rnride  them  to  heretics. 

2.  Punisiiment  of  Gates.  Tliere  were  two  remarli.able  trials  in 
early  part  of  the  reign,  which  must  have  had  a  considerable 
influence  upon  public  opinion  with  regard  to  the  royal  intentions. 
The  first  was  the  prosecution  of  Titus  Oates  for  perjury,  whose 
conviction  was  undoubtedly  just,  but  whose  punishment  was  most 
atrocious  and  blood-thirsfy.  This  renegade  had  already  been  in 
prison  for  some  time,  in  demult  of  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  ^100,000^ 

•  Lhigard,  XIII.,  la-u ;  M Acanlay,  II.,  70-78.     f  Hallam,  II.,  su. 
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for  libelling  the  Duke  of  York ;  he  was  now  condemned  to  paj  a 
further  fine,  to  be  stripped  of  his  canonical  habit,  to  be  twice 
publicly  whipped  at  the  carf  s  tail  from  Aldgate  to  Newgate,  and 
thence  to  Tyburn,  and  to  stand  fi^e  tamee  in  the  piU<n*j  every 
year  of  his  Ii&*  He  went  through  botii  floggings,  saranng  even 
1,700  lashes,  to  tlie  disappointment  of  tiie  judges,  ^nho  regretted 
that  the  law  did  not  allow  tibam  to  condemn  htm  to  death. 
Dangerftdd  also  underwent  a  hratal  flogging,  and  died  at  tiie  end 
of  it^  though  one  Ftanots  was  hanged  for  haring  murdered  him  hy 
s  wound,  as  it  was  allmd. 

3.  Txial  of  Sichara  Baiter.    While  the  Papists  were  iikas 
gratified  with  the  exhibition  of  these  barbarous  scourgings,  the 
Ruitans  were  terrified     the  prosecution  of  Biohard  fifater»  the 
great  Presbyterian  minister.    In  a  Commentary  on  ish»  New 
Testament,  he  had  complained,  with  some  Inttemess,  of  the 
persecutions  which  tiie  dissenters  suffered.   He  was,  accordingly, 
tried  fbr  a  seditious  libel,  and,  when  his  counsel  moved  for  tune  in 
which  he  might  prepare  a  defence,  Je&eys,  the  chief  justice^ 
replied,   I  would  not  give  him  a  minute  more  to  save  his  life.  I 
can  deal  with  saints  as  well  as  with  sinners*   There  stands  Oates 
on  one  side  of  the  pillory ;  and  if  Baxter  stood  on  the  other,  the 
two  greatest  rogues  in  England  would  Btmd  together.''  Jefbrejs 
would  hare  ordered  him  to  be  flflttged  at  the  carf  s  tail ;  but  he  waa 
overruled  by  the  other  judges.    Baxter  was  fined  and  imprisoned 
for  eighteen  months.   He  was  in  his  seventieth  year.* 

4.  The  First  Parliamentary  Session.  When  parliament  mety 
James  openly  declared  his  policy.  He  was  resolved,  he  told  them, 
to  main1»in  the  established  goTemment  in  chorch  and  state ;  but 
he  was  apprehensive  that  they  would  dole  out  money  to  him  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  hope  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  call  them 

oftener  together.  But  he  would  not  be  so  tieated,  and  if 
iMiriilni«nt  thcy  wished  him  to  meet  them  often,  they  must  use  him 
grant'  wcll ;  i.e.,  if  they  would  not  give  him  money  as  he  wished^ 
wiu  he  would  take  it.  The  Commons  received  this  strange 
'  speech  with  loud  cheers ;  and  they  voted  the  continuation 
of  the  dvil  list  granted  in  the  late  reign,  in  addition  to  the 
revenues  which  James  enjoyed  as  Duke  of  York ;  in  all,  neazly  twe 
and  a  half  miiiions.t 

One  member  alone — Sir  Edward  Seymour,  a  Oavalier  of  the 
ataunohest  breed — ^had  the  courage  to  stand  up  against  the  govern* 

*  HaoHilaj,  n.,  SS.6gt. 
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ment.     TTe  did  not  resist  the  grant,  but  he  maintained 
that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was,  to  ascertain  who  were  KdwiM"'' 
legal  members  of  the  house,  espeoiany  when  the  laws  and  s*?™**"- 
religion  of  England  were  in  evident  peril.    No  one  ventured  to 
second  his  motion,  though  many  secretly  approved  of  it,  and  the 
•peech  made  a  considerable  impression  upon  the  public  mind.  It 
was  notorious  that  the  p^at  majority  of  the  members  had  obtained 
their  seats  by  corruption  ;  many  had  been  returned  by  corporations 
which  had  no  legal  existence ;  the  new  charters  which  had  lately 
been  mven  to  other  corporations  placed  the  eleoHon  of  members 
entile^  in  the  hands  of  tiie  erown,  and  the  returning  offioerSt 
eTeTywhero,  had  been  its  nnaempulous  agents.  The  majority  of  the 
members,  koweTer,  were  aealoiis  chuidimen,  who,  while  thej 
promptly  provided  for  the  Kinff'a  necessities,  expected,  in 
xetom,  secuiities  §at  the  churoh.   Tbej  therefore  unani-  ^".70™% 
monslj  adopted  two  resolutions;    the  first  expressing 
fervent  attaohnent  to  tiie  ohuieh  of  EngUmd;  the  second  calling 
upon  the  King  to  enforce  the  penal  laws  against  all  dissenters 
whatsoever.    But  when  James  angrily  resented  this  conduct,  they 
resolved,  that  they  had  entire  confidence  in  his  majesty's  gracious 
promise  to  protect  that  religion  which  was  dearer  to  them  than 
lifo  itself.    And  to  coTiciliato  the  King  still  more,  they  imposed 
additional  taxes  upon  su<i;^ar  and  tobacco,  and  thus  placed  James 
in  possessioji  of  a  permanent  revenue  more  than  sxifficient  for  the 
support  of  his  government  in  time  of  peace.    The  House  of  Lords 
eagerly  joined  in  these  proceedings.    The  four  popish  lords  and 
the  Earl  of  Danby  were  also  released  from  the  Tower,  and  the 
attainder  of  Lord  Stafford  would  have  been  reversed,  had  not  the 
session  been  dijsiurbed  by  the  news  of  a  formidable  insurrection 
which  had  broken  out  in  the  west  of  England  (June  12th). 

5.  The  Invanon  of  Argyle.   The  w  hijgs  who  escaped  to  the 
continent  when  the  late  plot,  so  &tai  to  their  hopes,  was  discovered, 
were  of  two  classes,  who  had  little  in  common  eioept  their 
hatred  of  James,  and  impatienoe  to  return  fiwm  baniali- 
ment.   The  leaders  of  the  Scots  were  Argyle,  Sir  Patrick 
Hume,  Sir  John  G)chrane,  and  Fletcher  of  Saltoun;  of  the 
English,  Monmouth,  Lord  Grey  of  Wark,  Bumbold,  Ferguson, 
Ayloffe  and  Wade,  two  lawyers,  the  former  a  relation  of  the  Hydes, 
and  Gk>odenough,  formerly  under-sheriff  of  London.    All  these 
refugees  met  at  Amsterdam  when  they  heard  of  the  death  of 
Charles,  and  it  was  af^rrpd  that  Arrnde  should  invade  Scotland, 
while  Monmouth  invaded  Eztgiand.   The  states  did  not  interfere 
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with  their  preparations,  for  althouf^h  the  Prince  of  Orange 
endeavoured  to  prfvant  them,  he  had  no  power  over  the  authorities 
of  Amsterdain,  who  belonj^ed  to  the  Louvesteiii  taction,  and  were 
therefore  opposed  to  the  Htadthokler. 

On  the  2nd  of  May,  Argyle  sailed  willi  tliree  nhips  from  the 
Ziiyder  Zee,  and  on  the  6th  reached  Cairflton,  in  the  Orkneys. 
The  news  of  his  ftrmament  quickly  reached  Edinburgh,  and  when 
be  landed  his  eoa  in  Lorn,  to  sununon  the  Oampbella,  no  one 
joined  hia  standard  but  fishmien  and  mountaineers,  who,  to  the 
number  of  about  1,800  men,  assembled  at  Tarbet.  The  contentions 
xHMenrions  ^  lesders,  which  had  continued  from  the  first  setting 
XSUm4  ^  expedition,  were  not  at  all  allayed  by  the 
u*&uo««m.  presence  of  immediate  danger.  Hume,  Cochrane,  and  the 
others,  were  jealous  of  entrusting  Argyle  alone  with  authority;  the 
earl  wished  to  make  a  ^tand  in  his  own  Hio^hlands;  the  others 
were  for  maiehing  into  the  lowlands;  and  at  last  the  army  divided. 
Argyle  and  Rumbold  remained ;  but  Cochrane  and  Hume  sailed  to 
Greenock,  where  they  met  with  no  reception,  for  Arq^yle  was 
not  popular  with  the  (^ovenanters  and  the  CamfTonians,  beeansf  he 
had  formerly  assi-it^'d  the  government  against  them.  Cuchraiie, 
•  therefore,  returned  to  iiute,  where  he  found  Argyle  preparing  to 
attack  Inverarv,  the  ancient  seat  of  tiie  Mae-Call  inn  Moi*e».  But 
i^ain  contentions  aro«ip,  and  the  earl  at  imt  a^^Teed  to  march  into 
iiemarchi.*  l-^'wlands,  i iiHtead  of  securinc:  R  base  of  o[)erations  in 
lntoti*B'*''^  his  own  districts.  He  crossed  the  Leven,  near  Uuiii barton, 
LoMTiMd*.  intending  to  push  on  to  Glasgow ;  but  he  was  surrounded 
by  a  superior  force,  under  Athol  and  Gordon.  After  many 
misfortunes  his  followers  dispersed,  and  he  was  ultimately  taken, 
with  a  single  companion,  at  Inohinnan  ford,  on  the  river  Oart* 
^^^^^  The  same  humiliations  were  inflicted  upon  him  as  were 
f^k.  n  nt.  i  inflicted  upon  Montrose,  and  it  was  determined  to  execute 
*  him  without  any  further  trial,  under  the  disgracefiil 
sentence  which  had  condemned  him  to  death  in  1G81.  In  these 
last  hours  of  his  misery,  Argyle  showed  all  the  innate  nobleness  of 
his  ehnraetf^r.  He  refused  to  criminate  any  of  his  friends,  even 
under  the  threats  of  torture ;  he  made  no  supplications  for  mercy, 
but  prepared  himself  for  the  scaftbld  with  the  proud  conscientious- 
ness that  he  fell  in  a  frond  cause,  and  with  the  calm  fortitude  of  an 
undoTibtinn;  faith.  He  wnn  pxeetited  on  the  oUlh  of  June; 
liiind)old  und(*ru'«;nt  tlit;  saiiK*  fate  a  f<*\v  days  before,  and  AyloilV', 
tln»  othnr  KngllishuiaM  \s\iu  jiccoiupanied  the  expf'(lition,  was  taken 
u>  lionduu  aud  there  executecL    The  vengeance  of  the  cou^uerord 
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waa  mercilessly  wreaked  on  the  people  of  Argyleshire.  The  clans 
of  Athol,  Arjj;yle*s  hereditary  enemy,  were  let  Ioo.se  upon  the 
people ;  the  country  for  30  miles  round  Inverary  w  as  wasted ; 
many  were  hanged ;  many  more  were  horribly  mutilated :  and 
more  than  Ii<H)  men  and  women  w<'n>  sent  to  the  plantations.* 

6.  Monmoutii  s  Rebellion.  The  Battle  of  Sedgemoor.  ^Fon- 
mouth  sailed  from  the  Teiel  on  the  30th  of  May,  w  ith  one  large 
frigate  and  two  imall  tenden,  nod  ftoeompanied  by  about  eighty 
£>UowerB.  On  the  11th  of  Jtme,  this  small  foioe  appeared  off  the 
port  of  Lyme,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  ran  into  a  creek  fire  miks  to 
the  eastward,  where  the  leaders  of  the  expedition  landed.  Thej 
were  Monmouth,  Grey,  Fletcher,  Ferguson,  Wade,  and  Buyse,  a 
German.  That  night  the  duke  set  up  his  standard  in  the  market 
place  of  Lyme,  and  his  Declaration  was  read  from  the  Monmootii^ 
market  cross.  The  latter  pronounced  James  a  usurper;  ^'ciamtion. 
attributed  to  him  the  bunung  of  London,  the  murder  of  Godfrey 
and  Essex,  and  the  poinoning  of  the  late  Xing.  This  libellous 
document  was  drawn  up  by  Ferguson,  the  minister,  Monmouth's 
evil  angel :  it  further  declared  tit  at  n^  treaty  should  be  made  with 
James,  who  was  a  ii'^iirpor,  iimr  i<Ter,  and  tyrant,  and  that  the 
sword  should  never  be  skeatlied  till  he  had  been  brought  to  condign 
punishment. 

The  effect  of  thia  declaration,  on  the  west,  was  great.  The 
yeomen,  the  tradesmen,  the  peasants,  and  tlie  artisans,  all  flocked 
to  the  Protestant  standard  of  the  duke,  who  was  no  st  ranger  to 
those  districts,  as  he  had  made  a  grand  progress  through  oniythe 
them  only  five  years  before,  and  had  been  received  every-  ^^^^ 
where  with  ceremony  and  applause.   But  the  gentry  and 
clergy  were  all  Tories,  and  none  of  them  joined  the  rebels ;  and  a 
royalist  force,  consisting  of  the  tnunbands,  was  collecting  at  Bridport. 
At  the  head  of  3,000  men,  Monmouth  marched  from  Lyme,  and 
attacked  this  force ;  next  day  (June  15)  he  defeated  the  Deyonshire 
militia,  under  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  at  Axminster.   Had  he 
advanced  to  Exeter,  he  might  have  taken  tliat  city  without  a  blow; 
but  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  put  his  recruits  under  further  drill, 
before  they  w^ere  employed  In  any  liazardous  service*   He  therefore 
marched  to  Taunton,  which  had  long  been  conspicuous  for  its 
resolute  adherence  to  the  old  spirit  of  Puritanism.    The  population 
went  out  by  hundreds  to  meet  him,  every  man  wearinixthe  R^ppptio. 
green  bough,  Monmouth's  badge,  in  his  hat ;  and  the  chief 
ladies  presented  him  with  banners,  which  they  had  worked  with 
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tbeir  own  hands.  Flattered  by  this  reception,  be  proclaimed 
himself  King ;  and  immediately  issued  proclamations,  declaring  the 
two  houses  of  parliament  seditious  assemblies,  and  offering  a  price 
for  the  head  of  James.  The  government,  meanwhile,  was  actively 
preparing  to  suppress  this  formidable  rising ;  Monmouth  was 
attainted,  and  a  reward  wns  promised  for  his  approhoTrsion.  The 
Commons  made  a  special  gratit  of  i'400,000,  and  a  biii  would  have 
been  passed  in  favoiu?  of  the  King's  right, had  not  James  adjauTDed 
the  parliament  (July  2nd). 

About  6,000  men  had  now  joined  Monmonth,  and  had  he 
r,aru  t  rof  POSsessed  amis  sufKcient,  this  force  would  have  doubled. 
Lis  army  j^^^f  ^^^^st  of  them  were  only  furnished  with  scythes,  fixed 
on  upri^lit  handles  ;  and  the  cavalry,  about  1,000  in  number,  under 
Lord  GrrY,  were  chiefly  mounted  on  large  colts,  such  as  were  then 
bred  in  great  herds  on  the  marshes  of  Somersetshire,  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  London  with  draujrht  horses.  Erom  Br idi^e water  the 
insurgents  marched  to  ( i  l;ist oi i  Imry,  and  thence  to  Sjicjitun  Maiiet, 
intending  to  attack  Bristol  on  llif  north  side.  Pjiit  at  Keynsham 
a  troop  of  the  Tyife  Guards  8ur[)rLse(i  the  rt^bel  horse;  and  Mon- 
mouth, after  vainly  summoning  Bath,  fell  back  to  Frome,  where  he 
first  became  acquainted  with  the  fate  of  Argyle  (June  27th).  The 
royal  forces,  under  Lord  Feversham,  were  now  fast  surrounding 
him ;  he  became  irresolute,  and  for  a  moment  thought  of  secretly 
escaping  to  the  continent.  At  this  juncture,  he  learned  that  the 
He  Joins  a  rustics  of  the  marshes  near  Axbridge  had  assembled  in 
arms  at  Bridge \\  ater ;  this  determined  him  to  return  thither, 
AfeBru^  closely  followed  by  Feversham,  who  encamped  on  Sedge- 
moor,  three  miles  from  Bridgewater,  on  the  5th  of  July. 
The  royal  cavalry  lay  at  Weston  Zoyland,  Feversham  s  head  quart-ers; 
the  Wiltshire  militia,  under  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  were  quartered 
at  Middlezoy  ;  and  the  regular  infantry  at  Chedzoy.  On  the  west 
of  the  moor  flowed  the  Parret ;  and  the  front  of  the  royal  army  was 
covered  by  a  great  drain,  or  cut,  called  the  Old  Bussex  Rhine, 
which  wa.s  tilled  by  the  recent  heavy  rains.  It  was  impossible  to 
traverse  the  morass  without  the  aid  of  guides,  for  it  w^as  cut  iij)  by 
drains,  or  rhines,  in  all  parts.  Guides,  however,  promised 
to  lead  the  insurgents  safely  across,  and  Monmouth  resolved 
"  upon  a  night  attack.  About  one  in  the  morning  (July 
6th),  he  reached  the  edge  of  the  moor  by  a  circuitous  road,  now 
called  the  War  Lane,  near  aix  miles  in  length.  But  between  him 
and  the  enemy  there  lay  three  broad  rhines,  of  one  of  which,  the 
Biiaaez  Bhine^  he  waa  esitirelj  ignorant.   In  the  thick  fog  and 
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mist  which  hung  over  the  morass,  his  men  ^ot  into  some  confusion, 
and  a  pistol  aecidontally  went  off.  This  instantly  nlfinnpfl  tho 
royal  p;uards.  Lord  (rrey,  with  his  horse,  pushed  forward  to  burtit 
into  the  royal  without  delay;  but  his  progress  was  unex- 

pectedly arrested  liy  the  Bussex  Rhine,  and  the  Kinp^'s  foot, 
hastily  fomiinc;  on  the  opposite  side,  sent  a  few  volleys  into  his 
ranks,  which  confused  and  ultimately  dispersed  them.  A  few 
minutes  after  this,  Monmouth  came  up  with  his  infantry,  and  was 
startled  by  finding  that  a  broad  and  deep  trench  lay  between  him 
and  the  camp  \s  hich  he  had  hoped  to  surprise.  It  was  now  light; 
the  King's  fon*.es  had  come  up  from  their  several  quarters,  and 
fimned  in  order  of  battle ;  the  inivntry,  under  ChurcliiUy  crossed 
ihe  ditch ;  the  Life  Guards  and  the  Blues  attacked  the  insurgents* 
right  flank,  and  Monmouth,  seeing  that  all  was  lost^  fled  from  the 
floid.  His  foot  made  a  gallant  stand.  Those  Somersetshire 
clowns,  with  their  scythes  and  the  butt  ends  of  their  aainttir 
muskets,  fli<ed  the  royal  horse  like  old  soldiers;  thej 
fought  till  their  powder  and  ball  were  spent;  the  cry 
went  through  their  ranks,  Ammunition !  For  God*s  sake,  ammu- 
nition!" but  no  ammunition  was  at  hand;  and  the  Kings  artillery 
came  up  and  broke  them  at  last.  In  a  few  minutes  their  rout  was 
complete,  and  more  than  a  thousand  of  them  lay  dead  on  the  iield« 
The  Royalists  lost  three  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded.* 

7.  Monmouth's  Flight,  Capture,  and  Execution.  Before  six 
o'clock  that  morning,  Monmouth  was  twenty  miles  from  the  field  of 
battle,  hastening  towards  the  Bristol  Channel,  with  the  intention 
of  escaping;  into  Wales.  In  the  Mendip  Hills,  he  and  his  com- 
panions, Grey  and  Buyse,  changed  their  attire,  and  turned  towards 
the  New  Forest,  in  the  hope  of  procuring,  on  the  Hampshire  coast, 
some  conveyance  beyond  the  sea.  Ou  Cranbourne  Chase,  they 
let  loose  their  horses,  and  proceeded  on  foot.  But  escape  was 
now  impossible ;  parties  of  militia  were  on  the  look-<iut  on  es  ery 
side,  and,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  Grey  was  taken  near 
Bingwood.  Monmouth  and  Buyse  had  just  time  to  burst  through 
a  hedges  and  conceal  themselTes  in  some  flelds,  aflbrding  the 
shelter  of  standing  crops,  or  oyergrown  with  fern  or  brambles. 
But  they  had  been  seen  by  a  woman,  who  gave  information,  tiie 
soldiers  formed  in  a  circle  round  the  spot,  and  others  ^ 
went  in  and  beat  the  enclosures.  For  the  remainder  of  r.^wn"^^" 
the  day  the  fugitives  eluded  the  search,  but  at  five 
o'clock  next  morning  Buyse  was  taken,  and  two  hours  afterwards, 
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Monmouth  himself  was  discovered  lyin^  in  a  ditch,  covered  wkii 
leriu  Ho  was  dressed  in  the  crarb  oi'  a  shepherd  ;  a  few  raw  peaa, 
gathert  d  in  the  rage  of  hungiT,  were  found  in  his  pocket,  toigrether 
with  his  George,  a  purse  of  gold,  an  album,  and  some  trinketf*. 
The  held  in  w^hich  he  was  captured  is  still  called  Monmouth  s 
Close,  and  is  six  miles  from  Ringwood. 

The  real  character  of  this  popular  favourite  was  now  displayed. 
Hti«i(jcct  \Nrote  an  abject  letter  to  James,  expressive  of  remorse 
«]uzMter.  fQj»  ^i^^j  wrongs  he  had  done  him;  attnbuim^r  tlie  blame  to 
the  counsels  of  false  friends,  and  soliciting  a  personal  interview, 
as  he  had  that  to  reveal  which  he  could  not  commit  to  paper,  ana 
would  secure  to  the  King  a  long  and  happy  reign.  He  also  wrote 
in  the  same  strain  to  Kochester  and  the  Queen-Dowager.  AV'hen 
he  arrived  in  London  (July  13th),  the  King,  therefore,  sent  for 
him  to  Whitehall,  in  the  expectation  that  he  would  make  the 
revelation.  But  the  unhappy  prince  only  craved  abjectly  for  life, 
Janes  which  James,  who  never  forgave,  inhumanly  refused, 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  ciTilised  nations,  when  their 
monarchs  deign  to  see  a  prisoner.  When  Monmouth  saw 
that  there  was  no  hope  for  him  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  he 
recovered  his  courage.  He  had  two  interviews  with  his  wile, 
whom  he  reoeived  <^dly,  for  he  had  lived  with  I^uiy  Henrietta 
Monmouth*.  Wontwovth  for  the  last  two  years.  In  consequence  d 
£(h  ud/  ^  refusal  to  express  his  contrition  for  this  immoralitr, 
wtviwwtii.  ^  qI^q  saiigfactorj  replies  to  their  questicHis  od 
poMive  ohedience  and  other  points,  Turner  and  Ken»  who  aEttended 
him  in  his  last  moments,  renised  him  the  saoament.  His  deat^ 
was  a  horrihle  one^  owing  to  the  nnskilfulness  of  the  ezecuticHQer 
(July  15th).  Lady  Wentworth,  who  cherished  his  memory  ^vift 
idolatrous  fondness,  died  of  a  broken  heart  a  few  months  after- 
wards. The  people  of  that  generation  also  affectionately  leaum' 
hered  him;  iMrtioles  of  apparel  vriiioh  he  had  worn,  wm 
treasured  up  as  relics  by  those  who  had  fought  for  hiai: 
it  was  a  popular  belief  that  he  was  still  living,  and  aevenl 
impostors  arose  in  consequence;  and  even  so  late  as  reiga  <tf 
George  III.,  Voltaire  thought  it  necessary  gravely  to  confute  tfas 
hypowesis  that  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  was  the  D«^ka  d 
Moiuaouth.  To  this  day,  also,  the  inhabitants  of  some  parte  of 
Uie  west  c£  Enghind,  when  any  bill  affecting  their  intereste  it 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  think  themselves  entitled  to  <daim  tlie 
help  of  1^  Duke  of  Buceleuch,  the  descendant  of  him  £>r  wbsm 
their  ancestors  bled** 


belli  111 

r«Ter«nce. 
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.   8.  The  Bloody  Assize.    The  rebellious  districts,  in  the  mean^ 
"time,  were  enduriug  all  that  a  ferotMOus  soldiery  ccruld  inflict. 
Martial  law  was  executed  upon  the  prisoners  ;  Colonel  Kirke,  a 
rough  and  brutal  soldier  from  Tangier^^,  was  commissioued  by 
Peversham  to  superint-end  the  brutal  work,  and  the  j^^^^ 
maoner  in  which  he  peribnned  his  task  endeaied  him  to  gfiorkiri 
tjie  King.   This  man  went  j&om  town  to  town  with  cart 
loads  of  wounded  rehels,  whose  gashes  were  not  allowed  to  be 
dressed,  and  accompanied  by  droves  of  prisoners  on  foot,  chained 
imo  and  two.   Some  of  tiiem  were  hanged  at  every  town  they 
came  to,  without  trial :  while  Kirko  and  his  drunken  officers  were 
•carousing  at  the  White  Hart,  in  Taunton,  a  prisoner  was  hanged 
up  for  their  merriment  at  every  toast ;  and  in  the  week  whidi 
followed  the  battle,  not  less  than  100  captives  were  put  to  death.* 

Yet  even  all  this  butchery  did  not  satisfy  James,  who  appointed 
a  commission,  consisting  of  Jeffreys  and  four  other  judges,  to  effect 
a  rapid  gaol  delivery  in  the  rebellious  districts,  and  promised 
Jeffreys  the  great  seal  if  he  performed  Hip  work  vigorously.  A 
strong  body  of  troops  was  placed  at  his  cominand,  and  this  "jpfiv^„., 
circumstance  induced  the  King  and  his  courtiers  to  call  his  '^p*'*"" 
progress  during  the  circuit  "  Jefl'reys's  cani{)aign." 

The  commiHsion  opened  at  Winchester,  w  here  Alice  Lisle,  the 
widow  of  Jjord  Lisle,  one  of  Oliver's  peers,  and  also  one  of  the 
regicides,  was  the  first  victmi.  Her  offence  was,  that  she  had 
sheltered  two  of  the  rebels  from  the  King's  officers,  knowing  them 
to  be  rebels.  She  was  well  known  for  her  kindness  in  this  way, 
and  had  aforetime  befr^nded  Boyalists  in  like  manner ;  bat  James 
was  more  bitter  against  those  who  concealed  the  disaffected  than 
against  the  disaffected  themselres ;  equally  so  was  his  instrument 
the  chief  justice.  Lady  Alice  was  convicted,  although  the  men  she 
had  concealed  had  not  yet  been  tried,  or  convicted  of  any  ofience. 
Her  furious  judge,  after  assailing  her  with  horrible  curses  and 
blasphemies,  sentenced  her  to  be  burnt  alive  that  very  aflernoon. 
Buch  an  excess  of  barbarity  moved  the  pity  and  indig^tion  even 
•of  the  most  devoted  Mends  of  the  crown,  «nd  Jeffireys  was  ^^^^ 
prevailed  upon  to  postpone  the  execution  for  five  days,  or 


sentt^nce  from  burning  to  beheading;.  Lady  Alice  underwent  Ik  r 
iiate  with  a  serene  courage,  and  with  a  composure  which  her 

*  Xirkt'i  soldiers  had  served  at  Tangiers  aMlnat  the  Uoors.  and  boretipon  their  Qbk 
tM  Ohrlsttaii  ombkiD— -the  BMohal  uunb.  rw  ttili  tomob  tta  iwrtoiiA  people  eaJIed 
IfaflBi,  ia  Mtter  ixwuf,  KHrket  Ltmit, 
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tmrigbteoufl  judge  must  have  resented,  as  the  proof  of  his  impotenoe 
to  kUl  the  BOuL  The  day  following^  J^&eys  reached  Dorchester 
(September  10th)«  where  74  persons  were  executed,  out  of  292 
vho  received  sentence  of  death.  From  Dorchester  he  proceeded 
to  Exeter,  where  only  13  were  hanged;  Somersetshire,  which  had 
been  tbe  chief  seat  of  the  rebeliion,  was  reserved  for  the  last  aoi 


most  fearful  Tengeanoe.  In  this  county,  233  prisoners 
to  were,  in  a  few  days,  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.  At 
every  spot  where  two  roads  met,  on  every  market-place, 
on  tbe  green  of  every  village  which  had  furnished  ilonmouth  with 
soldiers,  ironed  corpses  clattering  in  tbe  wind,  or  heads  and 
quarters  stuck  on  poles,  poisoned  tbe  air,  and  made  the  traveller 
sick  with  horror.  In  many  parishes,  tbe  peasantry  could  not 
assemble  in  tbe  bouse  of  God  without  seeing  the  ghastly  face  of  a 
neighbour  gi'inning  at  them  over  th(^  porch.  Id  the  midst  of  this 
reign  of  terror,  JetlVeys  was  all  himself.  His  spirits  rase  higher 
and  higher  as  the  work  went  on.  He  laughed,  shouted,  joked, 
and  swore  in  such  a  way,  that  many  thought  him  drunk  from 
morninci;  to  night.  (TPiitlnmen  and  noblemen  of  high  consideration 
and  staniless  loyalty,  who  venlurcd  to  bring  to  his  notice  ant 
extenuating  circinnst'iTices,  werr  almost  sure  to  receive  what  he 
called,  in  the  coarse  dialect  \i  liich  he  had  learned  in  the  pot-hon?e? 
of  Whitechapel,  a  lick  with  the  rough  side  of  his  t  onL^ue  ;  and  he 
punished  one  nobleman  by  having  a  corpse  suspended  in  chains  ai 
his  park  gate.  In  addition  to  these  barbarous  executions^ 
persons  were  transported,  and  33  fined  or  whipped. 

The  horrible  cruelties  thus  inHicted  wholesale  on  the  humbler 
classes  were  matched  by  the  infamy  of  the  great,  w  ho  sou<:ht  to 
make  a  profit  out  of  tbe  sale  of  those  who  were  transported  M 
slaves,  or  out  of  tbe  fines  of  others.  Jeflreys  reaped  £34,OUO  bT 
M#«if  ^^^^  of  pardons.    The  Queen  asked  for  more  than  T'X) 

of  the  rebels,  and  sold  them  at  a  profit  of  1,000  guineas: 
and  her  maids  oi  iionour  received  £2,000  from  the  parents  of  the 
young  girls,  many  of  them  mere  children,  who  had  embroideied 
Monmouth's  banners.  ' 

But  tbe  executions  were  not  confined  to  the  west.  In  liondon. 
xneaiioiw  Hiany  were  put  to  death  for  the  mere  gratification  ol' 
inLonomi.  revenge  ;  and  one  Elizabeth  Gaunt,  an  ag(Hl  and  charitable 
lady  of  tbe  Baptist  persuasion,  was  burnt  alive  for  bavin  aide<i 
one  Burton,  a  Rye-House  conspirator,  some  years  before,  iu  escapinf 
to  Holland.  Burton  had  returned,  and  fought  at  Sedgmoor,  aoi 
was  again  sheltered  in  London  by  a  poor  barber,  named  Pernler. 
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The  villain  gave  evidence  against  both  his  bene&otoTB,  to  saye  hb 

own  lif*',  and  Fernley  was  hanged.* 

9.  The  King's  Designs  against  the  Test  and  Habeas  Corpus 

Acts.  James,  pow  triumphant  over  his  enemies,  with  an 
obsequious  parliament,  a  eluirch  wliic-h  was  louder  than  ever  in 
professions  of  attachment,  judges  who  were  his  tools,  corporations 
whif^h  were  filled  with  his  creatures,  and  a  large  revenue,  resolved 
upon  accomplishing  the  three  things  on  wliich  he  had  set  j^* 
his  heart — the  establishment  of  a  staudujg  army,  the  fhV'wSiitef 
repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act.  Happily  for  the  nation,  these  were  the  only  three 
things  which  the  parliament  were  pertinaciously  determined  to 
refuse.  In  the  lat^^  rebelliun,  James  Imd  raided  the  army  to 
14,000  men,  and  had  placed  in  it  Roman  Catholic  officers,  whom 
he  determined  to  retain  in  command.  Halifax  and  Kochester 
opposed  his  design,  for  ^ich  the  former  was  dismissed  Halifax 
from  the  eounoil,  and  the  latter  admonished  and  deprived  ^'■^ 
of  his  former  influence.  The  sensation  which  this  prooeedinff 
caused  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  where  Halifsx  was  weU 
known  to  be  the  opponent  of  French  influence  at  the  English 
«onrt,  was  very  consiaerable;  the  Tories  began  to  hold  Whiggish 
language ;  tiie  prelates  even  spoke  of  loyalty  having  its  limits ; 
Churchill,  even  Kirke,  and  many  officers,  swore  to  stand  by  the 
Protestant  religion ;  and  rumours  were  everywhere  prevalent  that 
the  King,  in  proposing  to  repeal  the  two  acts,  cherished  designs 
against  the  liberties  and  religion  of  the  country. 

By  a  strange  fatality,  it  happened  that  while  the  nation  was 
thus  agitated  with  strong  emotions,  Louis  XIV.  revoked  juwmOom 
the  edict  of  JS^antes  (October   12),  under  which   the  ^SJS^of 
Huguenots  had  lived  undisturbed  in  the  exercise  of  their 
religion  for  nearly  a  century.     Tlie  military  persecutions  which 
ensued  in  the  towus  of  Languedoc,  Dauphine,  Provence,  and 
Bearn,  drove  50,000  families  from    ranee,  some  of  whom  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  while  others  inflamed 
Europe  for  the  next  thirty  years  by  the  pamphlets  they  published 
against  the  IVendi  government.    A  more  peaceful  class  erected 
silk  factories  in  the  east  of  London,  and  taught  the  English  to 
make  the  stuf&  and  hats  of  which  the  French  had  hitherto  enjoyed 
a  monopoly ;  and  another  body  planted  the  first  vines  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Gape  of  Qood  Hope.    Nothing  could  have 
h&ea  more  unwelcome  to  James  f^an  this  persecution.  He  deemed 
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prudent  not  to  forbid  bii  tubjects  sheltemig  and  supportiog  tb» 
iWiigees,  and  he  publiclj  expresned  his  abhoneDoe  of  the  fievocatioa 
as  unchristian  and  impolitic.  But  iu  a  few  moatha  it  bc'-anie  dear 
that  all  this  compassion  was  leigned,  for  the  purpose  of  cajoling 
hia  parliament ;  that  he  regarded  the  refugees  with  mortal  hatred ; 
and  that  he  r^^^i^retted  nothing  so  much  as  his  own  inability  to  do- 

what  LouiN  hnr!  f!' >!!<».* 

10.  The  P.i!  liaiuent  Resists  liim,  and  is  Prorogued.  Parliament 
met  on  the  l>t ti  ot  Xovenibcr,  and  Jarrifs  boldly  declared,  in  his 
H|>eech  at  the  opening,  that,  because  the  militia  con!'!  not 
dwi«n»»  bi»  be  dcpt^nded  u|)on,  m  was  shown  in  the  late  rebellion,  lie 
to  th«  '  had  e(j nipped  a  g(^od  and  w  ell  disciplined  force,  officered 
by  riKTi  who,  possessing  his  confidence,  he  did  not  intend 
iu  remove,  althonj^h  tln-ir  appointment  was  ronirary  to  the  'I't-st 
Act.  Such  a  plain  declaration  that  he  had  broken  the  laws  which 
the  nation  regarded  as  the  chief  safeguards  of  liberty  and  religion, 
and  that  he  meant  to  persist  in  breaking  them,  was  more  than 
eould  be  borne  ewen  by  that  House  of  Commons.    The  latter 

refused  to  grant  supplies  before  considering  the  King^s 
rcfull^^'  address ;  they  intimated  to  James  that  he  had  committed 
EtiLr  ^"  illegal  act ;  and  instead  of  granting  ^£1,200,000,  which 
•upp  Pi.  court  demanded,  they  only  granted  a  supply  of 

^700,000.  When  they  presented  their  address,  the  King  replied 
to  it  with  a  cold  and  sullen  reprimand,  which  at  first  overawed 
theoL  But  tlie  spirit  of*  opposition  revived  in  a  few  hours^  and 
Coke,  member  for  Derby,  exclaimed,  "  I  hope  that  we  are  aU 
Erf^lishmen,  and  that  we  nhall  not  be  frightened  from  our  duty  by 
af  w  hi^di  words.**  For  which  Ik;  wa.s  committed  to  the  Toww% 
and  the  house;  adjourned  in  an  uproar.  Next  day  fXovember  lOth} 
the  Lords  displayed  a  LTeater  spirit  of  indignation;  Halifax, 

Compton,  Biftlio|)  »t' Liondon,  and  Lord  Mordaunt,  aft.  r- 
•j^rjiiof^   wards  the  famoun  Earl  of  Pet4_»rl)orouf^h,  boldly  attacked 

the  goverruncnt ;  and  not  even  Jain^-H's  presence  in  the 
house  encourat^ed  hi.s  niiriisters  to  re|)ly,  or  ])roteeted  the  brutal 
Jeli'reys,  now  lord  chancellor,  from  the  indignation  of  the  jx^tips. 
Parliament  was  therefore  prorogued  to  the  20th  of  February,  1080^ 
and  James  secretly  resolved  to  accomplish,  by  his  dispensing 
power,  that  olgect  which  he  could  not  effect  with  the  sanction  m 
par]iament.t 

Soon  alter  the  prorogation,  John  Hampden  and  Mm  were,  hj 

•  Maraulay,  II  ,  ?;«  ;  Cnnrcl,  I'H. 
t  Ma<»ulfty,  11.,  u.m»2U7 )  Liiigard,  Xiil.,  62, 
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the  troachory  of  Grey,  wliom  Jam(\«?  pardoned  in  return,  condemned 
to  pay  hoavy  Hnes  tor  their  participation  in  the  l?ve  llous'e  p'nt.* 
Lord  Delanicre,  tor  alu  trine:  the  western  rebellion,  was  aUiO  tried 
before  the  court  of  the  lord  high  steward,  the  bill  against 
him  not  beinp;  found  till  al^r  the  proroi^atioii.f  But  tho  on'iMrli*^ 
lords  triers  a<Mjuitted  him.  Jamt»s  wns  greatly  enraged  at 
this  acquittal;  but  the  public  rejoiced.  The  reij^n  of  t^'rror  was 
over,  and  the  widow  of  Ruaaeli,  in  an  aifecting  letter  to  a  friend, 
expressed  the  p^eneral  sentiment  when  iihe  wrote,  "  I  do  bless  God 
that  he  has  c^iused  some  slop  to  be  put  to  the  .sheddini^  of  blood  in 
this  poor  land."  As  the  d(»ath  of  JStatford  had  marked  the  close  of 
the  prescription  whirh  aros^'  out  of  the  Popish  Plot,  so  the  a^'quittal 
of  Delainere  marked  the  close  of  another,  in  which  the  crimes 
which  had  disgraced  the  atorinv  tribuneship  of  Shaftesbury,  had 
been  fearfully  expiated  by  the  biood  of  tenfold  more  Protestants 
than  Papists.^^ 


Sw5WO!T  II.— FROM  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  MONMOtTTH'S 

Ei:i>lu]XION  TO  THE  DISMISSAL  OP  THE  EAiiL  OE 
EOCHESTEE.  1686. 

11.  The  Alliance  with  France  Renewed.  James  united  to  a 
bigoted  and  arbitrary  disposition  an  ititetise  egotism,  which 
led  him  to  refer  every  action  to  hiuiseli,  uud  to  absorb  in  his 
own  person  all  the  functions  and  powers  of  the  stat-e.  Jealous,  as 
ho  knew  the  people  were,  of  popery,  and  opposed,  as  he  knew  the 
parliament  was,  to  any  extension  of  the  preroj^ative,  he  proceeded 
with  a  blind  fatality  to  n;overn  despotically,  and  t'ortre  an  obnoxious 
creed  u[)on  the  nation.  Clarendon  and  Kochester,  who  were 
steadfast  in  their  adherence  to  Protestantism,  were  coldly  xwopartiei 
treated;  and  Sunderland,  \\ho  had  embrai*ed  Catholicism,  '^^^1^.'^^ 
became  his  chief  adviser,  together  with  Father  Petre,  the 
Jesuit.  The  council  thus  became  divided.  With  the  Hydes  were 
Onnond,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  Queensbury,  governor  of 
Scotland;  Middleton  and  Preston,  managers  of  th^  House  of 

•  See  chftpter  V.,  par.  60. 
t  If  the  bill  against  Delamere  had  hern  found  during  the  session,  he  could  only  have 
hmn  tried  iu  thi  Uoiuie  of  Lords.  A  bill  againHt  Lord  Stunford  had  been  no  found,  but 
as  the  Lords  were  not  eittiuft  be  was  r<  k-Ased .  Delamere^  however,  wisia  the  poweritf 
the  court.  t  AUcauiay,  11.,  29A. 
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Commons,  and  others.  With  Sunderland  and  the  Jesuits  were 
Talbot,  Earl  of  Tyrconnel ;  Jermyn,  Lord  Dover;  Castlemaine, 
and  other  Roman  Catholic  adventurers  of  broken  fortune  and 
tainted  repuiatiun.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  furmer,  .Tamea 
Lad,  ill  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  renewed  the  Triple  Alliance 
and  other  defensive  treaties  with  the  Dutch  ;  but  he  now  placet! 
himself  in  communic^ation  with  Luuus,  from  whom  Sunderland 
received  an  enormous  pension.  The  treaty  of  Dovlt  was  renewed; 
and  the  contributions  which  James  had  authorised  to  be  made  for 
Jaibm  French  refugees  were  placed  under  such  restraints, 

renews  the  that  unless  the  Huguenots,  who  were  Calvinists,  conformed 
wim  to  the  English  church  by  partaking  of  the  sacrament 
according  to  its  ritual,  they  could  not  receive  any  portion 
of  the  funds.  This  was,  says  Macaulay,  a  greater  outrage  than 
the  edict  of  Nantes :  for  Louis  oppressed  the  Huguenots  in  the 
hope  of  bringing  them  over  from  a  damnable  heresy  to  the  true 
church ;  whereas  James  commanded  them  to  be  starved  unless 
they  apostatised  tN>m  one  damnable  heresy  to  another.*  Over^ 
tures  were  also  made  to  Bome«  and  Castlemaine  was 
despatched  thither  on  a  spedal  embassy;  but  Innocent 
XL  was  opposed  to  the  Jesuits  and  the  French  King, 
and  he  gave  no  welcome  to  the  new  emissary. 

12.  The  Dispensing  Power  confiimed'by  the  Jndgea.  An 
attempt  was  next  successfully  made  to  establish  the  dispensing 

Sower  by  a  verdict  of  the  judges.  In  the  late  reign,  parliament 
ad  eipresslv  declared  the  dispensation  of  statutes,  imposing 
penalties  and  tests  upon  Boman  Qitholics»  illegal,  and  Oiarles 
had  cancelled  the  Indulgence  which  had  produced  this  declaratioii, 
and  solemnly  assured  the  houses  that  it  should  never  be  drawn 
into  a  precedent.  James  Mt  this  difficulty,  and  he*  tberefote, 
sought  not  to  doaway  with  the  Test  Act  by  one  sweep  of  the  dispensing 
prerogative,  but  to  obtain  the  acknowledgement  of  his  right  to 
grant  exemptions  to  specified  individuals.  For  this  purpose,  he 
first  removed  Finch,  the  solicitor-general,  and  those  judges  who 
expressed  their  opinions  against  his  design.  Having  thus  assured 
himself  of  a  favourable  decision,  he  caused  an  action  to  be  brought 
against  Sir  Edward  Hales,  a  Eomish  pervert,  for  having 
Rir^'^ward  ac^j)ted  the  command  of  Dover  Castle,  and  the  coloneli^ 
^  *^  of  a  regiment,  without  first  taking  the  sacrament,  according 
to  the  Test  Act.  Hales's  coachman  was  the  pretended  prosecutor ; 
his  action  being  made  to  recover  the  penalty  of         which  the 

*  Sstoiy,II.»asB. 


toitonie. 
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Test  Act  p^nt^d  to  the  informer.    The  cause  was  heard  in  the 
Court  of  Ki line's  Beuch,  before  Herbert,  lord  chief  justice.  Hales 
pleaded  a  dispensation  under  the  great  seal,  and  Herbert  gave 
judgment  in  his  favour,  on  the  jjround  that  the  King  of 
England  was  a  sovereign  prince,  and  that  the  laws  were  t.-  ilvouV^  , 
his  laws ;  whence  it  followed,  that  it  was  part  of  his  duUnsUm 
prerogative  to  dispense  with  penal  laws  as  ho  saw  fit  and 
necessary. Eleven  out  of  the  twelve  judges  adhered  to  this 
decision,  which  it  is  by  no  means  evident  was  against  the  law, 
because  the  dispensing  power  had,  at  all  times,  been  claimed  and 
exercised  by  the  sovereign,  and  was  admitted  by  the  lawyers. 
But  in  matters  of  the  common  law,  statutes  prohibiting  ^^^^ 
that  which  was  walum  in  se,  and  cases  which  concerned 
the  rijrht  or  interest  of  a  private  person  or  corporation,  were 
regarded  as  exceptions  to  this  rule.f    This  prerogative,  however, 
became  intolerable,  now  that  it  was  exercised  against  those 
statutes   which   had   been   provided  for  the   security  of  the 
fuiidaintiital  liberties  and  institutions   of  the  country.  Men 
argued,  that  if  the  Test  Act,  the  great  bulwark  of  the  established 
church,  could  be  rendered  absolutely  nugatory  by  the  dispensing 
power,  such  power  ought  no  longer  to  be  entrusted  to  the  eruwn, 
especially  when  the  sovereign  was  not  a  Protestant.    The  assertion, 
moreo\  er,  m  an  open  court  of  justice,  that  the  King*s  inseparable 
and  sovereign  prerogative  in  matters  of  government  could  not  be 
taken  or  restrained  by  statute,  made  the  co-existence  of 
an  hereditary  line,  claiming  such  a  prerogative,  incom-  jgj^jjjjjj 
patible  with  the  security  or  probable  duration  of  the 
liberties  of  the  people.    This  incompatibility  was  the  true  Inaia  of 
the  Bevolution  of  1688.  j: 

Id.  Beviral  of  the  Blgh  CosunisBion  Court.  Within  a  montii 
After  this  decision  had  heen  pronouneed,  four  Boman  Catholic 
lords,  Powys,  Dover,  Bellasyse,  and  Arundel,  were  sworn  Roman 
of  the  privy  council ;  Boman  Catholics  were  empowered  fnthf^ 
to  hold  ecclesiastical  preferment;  Obadiah  Walker,  the  ^^Ttui 
Boman  Cathdio  master  of  University  College,  Oxford, 
was  confirmed  in  his  office ;  and  John  Massey,  another  papist,  was  ^ 
appointed  dean  of  Cfaristchurch.     It  soon  became  sufficiently' 
manifest  that  James  intended  to  destroy  the  Anglican  church. 
One  step,  however,  remained  to  he  taken — ^the  creation  of  a  Court 
of  Ecclesiastical  Commission.   The  King  had  directed  the  clergy 
not  to  preach  upon  controversial  doctrmes ;  but  while  they  were . 

•  Hallam.      227 ;  Carrel,  813.        t  Uallam,  II.,  325-220.        %  Ibid,  11.,  228. 
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thus  prohi})it<^d  from  expn«in{»  the  errors  of  Rome,  the  King's 
printer,  in  violation  oi'uuinerous  statut^H,  issued  popish  book.**  and 
tracU  with  the  royal  licence.  The  cler^iy,  Iiou  ever,  refused  to  obey 
Tfc,  the  Kin^;'s  de<;ree,  and  Dr.  Sharp,  dean  of  Norwich,  and 
^I'iZ^^  recftor  of  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields,  having  preached  a  sermon, 
which  he  seTerelj  animadverted  upon  the  recent  per* 
^•"^  Terriona  to  Bome»  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  waa 
erdered  to  suspend  him.  The  preh&te  declined  to  do  so,  and  hia 
disol>edteDoe  led  to  the  estahlishment  of  the  new  eommission. 

The  High  Commission  Court  of  Elizabeth  had  been  altogether  taken  away 

by  the  17  Charles  I.,  which  went  on  to  provide  that  no  new  court  should  be 
ere<  icil  with  the  like  power,  jurivlif :tif*n,  .m  l  authority.  Kiit  this  net  lia-l  been 
repealed  after  the  Restoration,  with  tiic  exception,  hcwever,  oJ  ihai  part  which 
felated  to  the  Uicb  Commission,  the  Archidiaconal  Courts,  the  C<msistory 
itotureof  ^'^"rt,  the  Court  of  Arches,  the  Court  of  Pecuhars,  and  the  Court  of 
aitticw  Delegates;  those  courts,  in  short,  in  whieli  the  K inch's  ordinary 
*******  jurisdiction  and  supremacy  were  exercised,  alone  lieing  revived.  Yet 
the  commiiuaon  i&sued  by  James  followed  very  nearly  the  words  of  the  act  of 
Elizabeth,  which  bad  created  the  original  and  extraordinary  cavai^  and  the  oath 
e.x-  officio.  JcflTreys  was  placed  at  the  head  of  it ;  the  f'i  ]i<>i»s  of  Durham  and 
Ko(  lic-.tcr ;  Sunderland,  Koch<sler,  nnd  Chief  Justice  If  erlxrt  were  joined  with 
hini  ;  Sancroft,  the  primate,  wu-.  commissioned,  but  lie  refused  to  act. 

Compton  was  called  before  this  illrtral  tril)iiri;il  to  answer  for  his 
Ti,^  contempt,  and  suHpf'rirh'd  t'roin  liis  spiritual  functions 
EridS*'*'   (Heptember,  1086).    J^ut  Jatiu  s  did  not  dare  to  seize  his 

revenues,  for  it  was  knov\  n  that  in  tliat  case  the  bishop 
would  have  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  commou  law, 
and  Herbert  himself  declared  that  at  common  law  judgment  must 
he  given  against  the  crown.'O 

14.  The  Eing  openly  eneonragas  Popery.  Many  oocurreneea 
of  minor  interest  now  separated  James  still  farther  from  that  high 
church  party  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  crown.  He  threw 
open  the  old  chapel  at  St.  James's,  which  had  been  closed  for  a 
considerahle  period  ;  he  o[>en(;d  another  chapel  at  Whitehall  with 
great  solemnity ;  the  Benedictines,  Carmojitf^g,  Franciscans,  and 
iMKii  Jesuits  established  themselves  in  different  parts  of  London; 
SSwithti  latter  opened  a  schf>ol  for  secular  instruction, 

which  was  soon  attended  by  400  Sfliolars,  the  children  of 
parcntK  of  all  denoniinatiotiM.  The  drear]  rd' proMelyf ism  which  the 
estabiifihrnent  of  thin  and  other  JcHiiit  .schoolH  excited  lerl  to  the 

institution  of  tho«e  charity-sidiooU  tlirou<^hoiit  the  coindrv,. 
ctaJi/y."     to  which  popular  education  was  almost  wholly  corditied 

duriog  the  eighteenth  century,    in  cousequeoce  of  these 
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novelties,  which  were  so  many  yiolations  of  the  law,  distarbtnces 
took  place  in  London,  Bristol,  Coventry,  and  all  the  towns  where 
the  RomaQ  Catholio  ritual  was  celebrated.    Even  the  armj  ot 
16,000  men  encamped  on  Hounslow  Heath,  instead  of  serving  as 
a  terror  to  the  Londoners,  was  fast  imbibinpj  the  opinions  of  the 
people,  and  quarrels  took  place  between  the  ProtestaQt  and  Popish 
soldiers.    A  tract,  written  by  the  Bev.  Samuel  Johnson,  chaplain 
to  the  late  Lord  RiisHell,  exhorting  the  troops  to  use  their  arms  in 
defence  of  tlio  Bible,  of  the  Great  Charter,  and  the  Petition  of 
Bight,  was  actively  circulat^^d  through  the  ranks  ;  but  the  Pr„Rociitioii 
writer  was  condemned  to  stand  thrioe  in  the  pillory,  to 
be  whipped  from  Tyburn  to  Newgate,  and  to  pay  a  fine.  ti;i:*ii!,'.^;.,rg 
While  this  defender  of  the  church  and  the  laws  was  thus 
being  scourged  like  a  dog,  popish  scribblers  daily  insulted  the 
chunrh  and  violated  the  laws  with  impunity  (December,  1686). 

Johnson  found  little  favour,  however,  with  the  clergy,  bt'caiis© 
they  still  clung  to  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  and  he  had 
attempted  to  jiistity  r(='bollion.  But  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
defend  their  religioTi  with  the  weapons  of  controversy,  and  the- 

F esses  of  London,  Oxford,  and  ( 'andiridcre,  never  ceased 
to  issue  ])ubli('ations  written  bv  Sherlock,  Tillotson,  Stil-  pubiuh 
lingfleet,  Prideaux,  and  other  veteran  controversial  writers.  »i»imA 
It  was  out 'of  the  |)o\ver  of  the  government  to  silenro  these  ^**'^* 
champions  of  Protestantism,  because  the  act  which  had  revived 
the  censorship  of  the  press  contained  a  proviso  in  favour  of  the 
two  Universities,  and  authorised  the  ])ultlir;itioa  of  theological 
works  licenced  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.* 

15.  Scotland  placed  under  a  Roman  Catholic  Administration. 
In  the  meantime,  James  was  endeavouring  to  proselytise  in 
Scotland,  where  the  Earl  of  Perth,  the  chancellor,  his  brother 
Melford,  and  Stuart,  Earl  of  Murray,  had  all  declared  themselves 
Koman  Catholics,  in  order  to  deprive  the  Duke  of  Queeiisberry^ 
the  lord  treasurer,  of  his  authority.    Queensberry  was  connected 
with  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  and,  like  him,  had  now  to  endure  a 
sucxjession  of  insults,  because  he  would  not  renounce  his  faith. 
The  treasury  was  taken  from  him  and  put  into  commission ;  and 
his  governorship  of  Edinburgh  Castle  was  given  to  the  jair^ei 
Duke  of  Gordon,  a  Jioinan  Catholic.     James  expected  fSJTtii 
by  these  changes  to  bring  about  the  total  repeal  of  the  buf'*,"* 
Test  Act  when  the  Scottish  parliament  met,  and  at  the  Krv?. 
same  time  to  continue  tlie  persecution  of  the  Covenauiers.  ■•■'^ 
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But  all  tbat  he  could  obtain  from  the  council  was,  a  resolution  to 
p'Rnt  indulgenco  to  both  the  iuiinan  Catholics  and  the  Covenanters. 
When  the  parliament  met  (April  29th,  1686),  Queensberry  waa 
afi^ain  affronted  by  his  office  of  lord  high  coiiimissiouer,  the  greatest 
dignity  to  which  a  Scoti'h  nobleman  could  aspire,  being  given  to  the 
renegade  Murray.  Parliament,  however,  was  as  determined  in  its 
Tiiescoti  opposition  to  the  King's  designs  as  the  council  had  been; 
StuMStS^  even  the  Lords  of  the  Articles^  who  were  virtually  nominated 
4»  thii.  ]yj  James,  provi  d  refractory,  and  the  draft  of  tlie  act  which 
they  drew  up,  after  it  was  amended  by  the  Est-ates,  went  no  further 
than  to  grant  the  Roman  Catholics  the  private  exercise  of  their 
worship.  James,  highly  indignant,  then  ordered  the  ci)intnissioner 
to  prorogue  the  parliament  (June  15th,  1686),  and  after  a  brief 
interval  he  wrote  letters  to  the  council,  authorising  the  private 
exercise  of  the  Romish  worship,  and  aJiiniting  papists  in  crowds  to 
offices  and  liunuur^i.  To  punish  the  towns,  whose  representatives 
had  distiDguished  themselves  by  their  opposition  in  the  late  session, 
the  charters  of  all  boraui^hs  were  confisc4ited,  as  they  had 
dwrtm    been  in  England,  and  the  right  of  filling  up  the  chief 


municipal  offices  was  usurped  by  the  King.  A  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  was  ordered  to  be  fitted  up  in  Holyrood,  and  tlie 
judges  were  directed  to  treat  all  laws  against  papists  as  null,  on 
pain  of  the  royal  displeasure.* 

16.  Tyrconners  mceedings  in  Ireland.  The  duty  of  main- 
taining tranquillity  between  the  two  hostile  races  in  Ireland  had, 
fer  some  years,  been  painfully  but  suocessfully  ^ercised,  by  the 
vigilance  and  firmness  of  Ormond,  the  lord-lieiftenant.  But  after 
Charles  II.  had  put  down  the  Whigs,  he  lesolyed  to  remove  the 
-diief  officials  in  Ireland,  because  they  had  been  appointed  by  the 
Commonwealth,  and  had  derived  their  wealth  and  importance 
onriord  from  its  conquosts.  In  their  places  he  proposed  to 
^ven.meDt  ^point  notives  of  monarchical  principles,  and,  therefore, 
2f  inimd.  cktholics;  but  as  Ormond  was  too  upright  a  man  to  be 
entrusted  with  such  a  task,  it  was  intended  to  remove  him,  and 
appoint  the  Earl  of  Bochester  as  his  successor.  The  death  of 
Charles  disturbed  this  arrangement,  and  the  goYcmment  of  the 
island  was  placed  in  a  board  of  lords  j  ustices.  James  had  oonourred 
TTTooiiTiti  hi  this  scheme;  he  now  determined  to  accomplish  it;  and 
t£irt&  his  firat  step  was  to  disband  the  militia,  which  consisted 
^"^"^  chiefly  of  English  i^lanters.  Talbot,  Eul  of  Tyrconnel, 
4ifae  commandeiMn-chie^  stnctly  executed  this  order  as  leBpecied 

*  Lingard,  Xm^  8(M)3 ;  Macaulay,  UL,  s67-a82. 
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the  "Rnglish,  but  he  suffered  the  natives  to  retain  their  weapons, 
and  thp  result  was  that  preat  immbers  of  the  colonists,  under  the 
impulse  of  terror,  disposed  of  their  property  and  quitted  the  island. 

At  length  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  arrived  at  Dublin  as  lord- 
lieutenant  (January,  1686).    James  had  furnished  him  with  three 
instructions:  the  first  was  to  remember  that  Ireland  was  cLuwdoa 
a  conquered  country ;  the  second,  that  Catholics  were  to  "^^"J?"*^ 
be  admitted  to  all  offices  and  privileges  eqiKiHy  with  the 
Protestants;  and  the  third,  that  all  men  of  dangerous  principles, 
that  is,  Protestants  and  Whigs,  were  to  be  removed  from  the 
army.*     Tyrcomiol,  however,  was  the  real  director  of 
Irish  affairs ;   and  before  many  weeks  had  passed,  the  thlT^S^ 
lord-lieulf  naiit  found  himself  surrounded  by  numerous 
Koman  Catholic  officers  and  niagi.strates,  who  received  their  orders 
direct  from  London,    instead  of  through  him,   as  the  King's 
representative.    The  English  planters,  now  thoroughly  a!anued, 
began  to  leave  the  island  in  greater  numbers  than  before ;  and 
when  Clarendon  remonstrated  to  the  King  against  his  proceedings, 
and  pointed  to  their  results,  James  coldly  replied  that  be  r.'garded 
the  majority  of  the  colonists  as  his  enemies  (April,  1686),  and  he 
ordered  that  Eoman  Catholics  should  be  admitted  to  further  oilices 
and  privileges.    In  June,  Tyrconnel  returned  to  Dublin  from 
London,  and  at  once  commenced  the  remodelling  of  the  standing 
«mj*   Every  officer  suspected  of  cherishing  revolutionary  , 
principles  was  cashiered;  and,  under  pretence  of  old  age  f,^'* 
or  deficient  stature,  every  fourth  man  among  ike  privates 
was  discharged.   Orders  were  given  to  the  new  officers  that  no 
Fh>testant  was  to  be  enlisted;  in  a  short  time,  more  than  2,000 
natives  were  introduced  into  the  ranks ;  and  it  was  confidently 
affirmed,  that  before  Christmas  not  a  man  of  English  race  would 
he  left  in  the  whole  army.   The  greater  number  of  the  officers 
who  were  cashiered  went  over  to  Holland,  and  accepted  commis- 
sions in  the  British  reeiments  serving  there,  and  they  enjoyed, 
four  years  later,  the  pleasure  of  driving  their  successors  before 
them,  in  ignominious  rout,  from  the  margin  of  the  Boyne.  Having 
thus  remodelled  the  army,  Tyrconnel  returned  to  London,  He  con^pir*. 
to  urge  upon  the  King  the  expediency  of  repealing  the  uia'nd^^''* 
Ad  ofSettfiimmit  and  removing  the  lord-lieutenant.  His 
avowed  object  was  to  annihilate  tiie  English  interest,  and  make 
the  island  entirely  independent.     But  the  En^sh  Eoman 
Catholics,  Powis,  Dover,  and  Bellasyse,  with  whom  James  was  in 

*  Liugard,  XUI.,  05. 
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the  habit  of  taking  counsel,  were  almost  unanimous  in  favour  of 
the  Act  of  Hettlement,  and  even  James  himself  could  not  altogether 
Ibrget  that  he  was  an  Englishman  and  an  English  King. 

17.  The  Fall  of  the  Hydes.  It  was  now  plain  that  the  influence 
of  Clarendon  and  his  brot  her  with  t  in;  Kin^  was  gono,  and  that 
the  real  direction  of  aflairs  had  pawst'd  to  the  popinli  (•a})al,  of 
whicli  Suixlcrland  and  Pctn;  wore  the  d»i<'f  members.  I^wht-ster, 
terrifit'd  at  the  proHpcet  of  his  rem<i\'al  and  dis^^race,  eonserit^Ml  at 
last  to  iL'jten  to  Ihc-  tcachin^^  of  a  l\oiii  i-h  divine,  and  even  promised 
to  fl^ree  to  any  policy  wliit-Ji  the  King  mi^dit  a^lopt.  James 
detitaiided  his  entire  conversion  to  Home;  a  proj)o.sition  to  which 
the  earl,  base  as  he  was,  would  not  .submit,  lie  was,  therefore, 
u.  riMMcr  dismiss<;d,  with  a  pension  of  X4,000  a  year.  Clarendon 
cLrrndnn  5  Tyrcounel  was  appoinU^d  lord-deputy  of 

Ireland;  Boman  Catholics  speedily  filled  every  ofiiee; 
while  1^0  famUiee  of  the  English  residents  deserted  the  island^ 
and  accompanied  Clarendon  to  England*  The  new  lord-deputy 
soon  recommenced  his  intrigues  for  rendering  the  country  inde- 
pendent of  England.   He  made  secret  overtures  to  Louis  XIV. ; 

he  intro(huM  d  natives  into  the  municipal  corporations,  and 
)(;Trt^Juty  remodelled  the  charters  of  those  which  refused  to  submit ; 

'  and  having  thus  secured,  as  he  thought,  a  majority  of 
memhers  who  would  repeal  the  Act  of  Settlement,  and  restore  to 
the  natives  their  property,  he  solicited  the  Kinj^'s  licence  to  call  a 
parliament.  13 ut  James  was  now  thoroughly  alanned,  and  the 
parliament  was  not  called.* 

Ailber  IIh;  dismissal  of  Kofhester,  the  treasury  was  put  into 
^j^t,  commission,  Lord  lidlasyse  being  made  first  lord; 
inpoww.  Arund.  i  received  the  privy  seal,  and  Dover  had  a  seat 
at  the  board,  in  order  that  the  finances  mic^ht  not  be  ruined  by 
these  incapable  and  inexperienced  men,  (loihjljjhin  was  named  a 
commissioner  of  the  treasury,  although  ho  continued  to  be 
chamberlain  to  the  Queen.  It  was  evid«!ni,  liom  these  changes, 
that  James  iiad  resolved  to  exclude  from  ofHce  all  who  were  not 
Boman  Catholics,  or  refused  to  he  converted.  Prom  the  dismissal 
of  Rochester,  thereifofe,  we  may  date  the  ^toeisive  measures  that 
were  taken  to  counteract  the  King's  intentions  to  depress  the 
national  church,  and  restore  popery  and  absolute  power.f  . 

♦  Linjfiird,  XIII.,  $>8-g9.  Thi»fo  projcetH  of  T.vrconinil,  and  thf  f  hnractcrof  himiitiir 
ind  bbt  maMU'r,  w«ra  ridiout-d  in  Wharion'it  hallad.  *'LiUi-burl«  ro,"  u  hfeli  expresned 
t!he  frr»tifi<mtioii  felt  by  Irishmoti  at  tbe  approaching  triuinpli  of  Hopcry  and  th« 
llltfldaii  raoa.  It  waa  also  adapted  to  a  spirited  air  by  PurocU,  publlsnea  ten  jcan 
btfort.  SaeFMrcgr'a  ScHrri'-H.  ii..  n^R. 

t  HaflMlvjFt  IL» 4i7t  HtUam*  II., m 
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SBCXX03S  ni.— THE  EVENTS  WHICH  LED  IMMEDIATELY 

TO  THE  EEVOLUTIOJ^. 

18.  Relations  between  James  the  Second  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange.    The  questinii  of  armed  resistance  to  all  these  despotic 
proceedinsrs  of  Jame.s  had  bei^n  constantly  present  to  the  niiiids 
ot  inany  \\  hi<?fi,  Jind  they  looked  to  the  Pnuce  of  Orange  for  aid 
in  any   attempt  which  they  might  uiake  against  the  xhewwm 
government.    These  men  held  their  secret  consultations  JoiiS?* 
in  **  The  ReeeM"  in  the  Monast^^ry  of  Lady  Place,  at 
Hurley,  on  the  Berkshire  bide  of  the  Thames.    The  wife  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  being  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  and  he 
himself  being  the  King's  nephew,  it  was  clearly  his  interest,  ricjht, 
and  b  MJiiden  duty  to  watch  over  the  internal  j)olitics  of  Englaiid;* 
and  ho  was,  from  the  first,  the  legitimate  and  natural  ally  Prud*nt 
of  the  W  hig  party.     Hitherto,  his  conduct  had  been  thepSnif 
merely  defensive  ;  he  avoided  any  direct  rupture  with  his 
uncles,  who  treated  him  with  little  rei;ard,  aiul  he  had  taken  care 
not  to  implicate  himself  either  in  Shaftesbury's  schemes  or  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion.    Yet  there  existed  many  causes  of  dissension 
between  the  prince  and  his  fiither-in-law,  which  it  was  the  interest 
of  the  French  monarch  and  the  British  exiles  in  Holland  to  foster 
and  keep  alive.     One  source  of  irritation  lay  in  the  The 
msintenance  by  the  States  of  six  British  regiments,  some  SSdminii 
of  which,  when  they  were  brought  to  England  to  resist 
Manmouth,  were  more  disposed  to  fight  for  that  pretender  than 
for  the  legitmiate  sovereign.   James,  therefore,  sou^t  to  remodel 
the  force,  by  cashiering  the  officers,  and  appointing  others  on  whom 
he  could  rely.   The  prince  objected  to  this  proceeding ;  he  carefully 
excluded  all  whom  he  auspected  of  tttta^unent  to  the  King  or 
Popery,  and  readily  gave  commandB  to  the  Irish  officers  expelled 
by  Tyrconnel. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  far  greater  reason 
to  complain  of  his  uncle's  policy,  because  it  was  mi^ht  with  so 
mash  danger  to  the  rights  of  tiie  Princess  Mary.  To  preserve 
the  idigioua  Mric  which  James  was  labouring  so  hard  t),.  Je.uit. 
to  rear,  the  priests  who  surrounded  the  throne  proposed  ^j^cl^ao^ 
to  exclude  Marj  from  the  succession,  and  tranaer  it  to  Som  the 
her  sister  Anne,  in  the  c^ent  of  the  latter  conforming  to 

*  liaiiam,II.,33l. 
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tiie  Bomftn  church.  But  when  this  project  was  placed  before 
James,  he  indignantly  rejected  it  (August,  1686).  The  expedteat 
hj  which  he  hoped  to  give  stability  to  his  plans  was,  to  persoada 

the  Prince  of  Orange  to  pledge  himself  to  support  a  measure  for 
the  aboiitioti  of  the  penal  Jaws,  and  he  sent  Penn,  the  celebrated 
Quaker,  and  now  one  of  his  chief  advisers,  to  lecture  the  prince  on 
Burr.*-!. the  pHnciples  of  tolcmtion.  "Rut  Burnet,  the  historian, 
ihvAx  at  the  Hague,  high  in  the  favour  of  William,  and 
secretary.  chief  couusellor  ou  Englinh  affairs.  By  his  advi(;e 
the  prin(ie  replied  that,  hostile  as  he  was  to  jx-rsecution,  he  would 
never  consent  to  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act^  becAuae  it  was 
necessary  for  the  preser^^ation  of  the  Protestant  faith.* 

19.  Relations  between  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Whigs 
and  Tories.  While  the  Priruie  of  Orange  was  thus  on  no  very 
good  terms  with  James,  his  relations  with  English  parties  were  not 
DifTeroncs  eutirelj  satisfiictorf.  He  was  offended  with  the  Whigs 
}!mx^  because  of  their  support  of  Monmouth's  pretentions,  and 
loKiuh^''^  of  thm  attempts  to  strip  the  ezecutiYe  of  some  powers 
v****^  which  he  considered  neoessaiy  to  its  efficiencj  and 
dignity.  His  religious  opinions,  again,  did  not  coincide  with 
those  of  the  Tories  ;  they  were  Arminians  and  Frelatists ;  he  was 
a  Calvinist  and  Latitudinarian.  Hence  he  was  neither  a  Whig 
nor  a  Tory.  Furthermore,  he  never  became  an  Englishman  ;  for 
although  he  saved  England,  be  never  loved  her ;  all  bis  patriotism 
was  confined  to  Holland,  and  even  thiT<  sentiment  was  subordinate 
Theioi*.  to  another  feeling— hostility  to  France  and  Tjouis  XTV. 
hlSVt^i'uh  J'his  one  great  passion  explains  the  whole  f»f  his  policy 
iK>iicjr.  towards  England.  He  sought  to  form  a  t:nuid  coiilitioa 
in  Europe  against  the  common  enemy;  if  England  joined  this 
coalition,  it  would  be  victorious;  if  sIk;  remained  neutral,  it  would 
be  powerless;  if  she  opposed  it,  it  would  be  utterly  defeated.  For 
this  reason  alone,  England  was  important  in  his  eyes  ;  and  to  gain 
this  object,  he  saw  that  it  was  essential  there  should  exist  in 

•  Bum«'t  had  rnjoyotl,  for  mnv.  yoart.  a  TCuropoan  roputation  by  Tiis  TJUlnry  of  tht 
JUfwmntton,  which  had  been  received  with  loud  applauo*)  by  all  Protestants,  and  had 
been  ISkH  bf  the  ReaiM  Catholics  as  a  severe  blow.  The  ci'Iehrsted  BosMuet.  BUhop  of 
Meaax,  was  emra^^ed  in  replying  to  it;  parliament  had,  during  the  excitement  of  the 
Popish  Plot,  honoured  Hurnft  witli  itH  tlianlts.  and  exhorted  him  to  eontinue  his 
hiiitorirnl  rescarchnH;  ho  ha<l  lived  on  termn  of  ititiamrv  with  ilie  rliii  f  HtntcsiiK  ii  of  the 
time,  and  had  attended  liord  Willirtm  RusmcU  in  liin  laitt  houri*.  When  Jatiu  H  aHc«>nded 
thetbroTio,  Hurnet  retired  to  the  contiiipnt.  and.  after  travellinff  thrmigh  Kwit7x*'laiid, 
lUlj.  and  Germany,  was  invited  by  William  to  take  up  hiit  residence  at  the  HaKue,  ia 
the  summer  of  iftfltT  He  rendered  niarnal  service  to  thi'  prince  at  thl»  time,  by  liringiug^ 
about  a  K<x)d  nndcrHtanilinjc  bc'twci-n  him  and  iht; TrincwtH  Mary,  and  induciiix  the 
latter  to  iuski>  a  solemn  proroioe  to  her  huiband.  that  iu  the  event  of  her  suconediiig  to 
tbe  thione,  he  ■bonU  beiir  twi^,  and  tinolM  tbe  authoil^*— Maennliurt  IL,  4i7«4>a. 
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England  perfect  harmony  between  the  sovereign  and  the  parlia- 
'    inent.      Which  party  should  make  concessions  was  to  him  a 

question  of  secondary  importance.  In  the  Popish  Plot  he  advised 
'  the  government  to  give  way,  though  he  disapproved  of  the  pro- 
'   <*eediugs  of  the  Whigs;  he  advised  ttie  court  to  assent  to  the 

Exclusion  Bill,  when  he  saw  that  its  refusal  was  likely  to  produce 

a  civil  war ;  he  protected  Monmouth  to  propitiate  Charles,  and  he 
,  dismissed  him  to  propitiate  James,  who,  he  at  first  tfhought,  would 
^  join  the  coalition,  fiut  when  HaJi&z  was  dismissed,  and  James 
^  openly  antK^uneed  his  policy  and  renewed  <^e  alliance  with 

*  iWiee,  t^en  the  prince  and  his  fiither-in-law  were  separated 

*  completely  and  for  eT^«  At  tiie  same  time,  the  causes^Which  had 
produced  A  coolness  between-  William  and  the  two  great  English' 

^  patties',  and  edpeciaUy  the  pretensions  of  Monmouth,  disappeared ; 
:  the  Whigs  looked  to  him  as  their  pilrty  leader,  and  tiie  Tories  as 
l^e  only  ddiverer  of  tiie  chuhsh  from  popery.  On  the  continent, 
^  his  prospects  were  equally  brightening.  On  the  29th  of  July,  1686, 
6  the  &mous  league  of  Augsbmrg  was  formed,  by  which  xhe  Leape 
J-  the  Emperor,  me  King  of  Spun  in  his  capacity  as  Duke  ^'Aantwi. 
?  of  Bm:gundy,  the  King  of  Sweden  as  Duke  of  iPomerania,  tiie 
K  Elector  ci  Bavaria,  the  Suabian,  Bavarian,  and  f^hconian  circles, 
I.  And  some  German  princes,  bound  themselves  ostensibly  to  maintain 
'i  the  peace  of  the  empire,  but  in  reality,  to  oppose  the  pretensions 
t  of  Iranoe.  Thus  ciremnstances  everywhere  plainly  showed,  tiiat 
1P  in  no  long  time,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  formed  the  League, 
if  woilld  again  be  the  captain  of  a*  coidition  against  Prance,  in  ^hidi 
^  England  #oidd  be  included,  because  he  had  become  the  head  of 
t  the  English  oppositioii.^ 

a     96,  The  First  Decl£t^tion  of  Indulgence.  The  original  purpose 
:^  of  James,  in  his  domestic  policy,  had  heen  to  obtain  for  the 
Bomish  <^uMr,  not  only  complete  immunity  from  all  disabilities, 
^  but,  also,  an  ample  shikre  of  ecclesiastical  and  academical  endow- 
£  ments,  and  at  the  same  time  to  cnibrce  the  laws  against  the 
^  Purita*i«^    This  policy  had  j&iled,  because  the  church  and  the 
Cavaliers  refused  to  sluure  ascendancy  with  the  church  of 
Rome.    James,  therefore,  now  meditated  a  general  union  s*Jkfto 
>  of  all  Nonconfoitaista^  Gafcholio  and  Protestant,  against  Nwcon* 

thfe  established'  r^igion.     He  accordingly  issued,- 
r  8eotlaskd,  by  way  of  trial,  a  Declaration  of  Indulgence  *  " 
(February,  1687),  granting  to  tiie  Presbyterians,  Quak^,-  ftid 
£oman  Catholics  the  free  exercise  of  their  worship  in  houses  and 
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chapels,  but  not  in  field  conTentieles ;  for  the  Bigid  Fresbyteriaiw 
were  still  to  be  suppressed  with  the  utmost  severity.  penal 
Iftws  apinst  Bomaaists  were  suspended  at  the  same  time. 
Whue  he  waited  to  see  what  met  this  edict  would  produce  in 
^  England,  James  held  priyate  conferences  called  **  dotei' 
"cioMUoffi.  functionaries  and  members  of 

parliament,  to  exact  from  them  a  promise  to  support  the  repeal  of 
the  Test  Act  and  the  penal  laws  against  Boman  CSatholics.  The 
great  majority  of  those  who  were  thus  consulted,  expressed  their 
determination  to  oppose  the  court  on  these  measures ;  and  Lords 
Derby,  Thanet,  Shrewsbury,  Lumley,  and  Newport,  Vice- Admiral 
Herbert,  and  otherR,  rea<1ily  resigned  their  respective  employments 
and  command 8.  Thf  Kiji^,  IlK'n^fore,  prorogued  the  parJiument  to 
November,  and  as  the  expeniiient  in  Scotland  had  now  proved 
BucceHrifiil,  he  issued,  on  the  4Lh  of  April,  the  memorable 
ntioo*^*'  Dechinition  of  Indulgeuce,  suspending  the  execution  of 
indnigtoM  ^^jj  j.^^g  concerning  religion,  and  freely  pardoning 

all  offences  a^airjst  them,  in  as  full  a  manner  as  if  each  individual 
offender  had  bf.'en  named.  It  also  d<'clar(*d  that  the  oaths  of 
Hupremacy  and  allegiance,  and  the  several  tnHts  enjoined  by 
Htatutes  in  the  late  reign,  should  no  longer  be  required  of  any- 
one before  his  admission  to  offices  of  trust.  Without  pausing  U> 
question  the  legality  of  this  measure,  the  four  great  bodies  of 
f  rotestant  dissenters,  the  Anabaptists,  the  Quakers,  the  Indepen- 
dents, and  the  Fk?esbyterians,  all  presented  addresses  to  the  Bjog^ 
|^|pftf>Tring  him  for  the  boon  he  had  given  them*  But  Howe  and 
^  Baxter,  the  two  great  Nonconformist  ministerB,  warned 
8wS«Nniu  their  brethren  not  to  fall  into  the  snare,  and  Halifex 
^M^^  addressed  them  in  his  "  Letter  to  a  Dissenter,''  in  which 
Kioir-  exposed  the  inconsistency  and  hoUowness  of  a  liberty 

of  conscience  granted  by  the  church  of  Borne.  The  great  body 
of  the  Puritans,  therefore,  remained  firm ;  and  a  common  danpjer 
broufj:hf  them  nearer  to  that  nnion  with  the  chnrch  wliiV-h  the 
Stuart  s,  during  tbur  unhappy  reigns,  had  done  their  best  to  render 
impractifablo. 

21.  Movements  of  tlie  Englisli  opposition  after  tiie  Declaration 
of  Indulgence.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Oranj^e  Rtron<^]y 
objected  to  the  policy  which  James  had  nyw  adopt  cd,  becauee  by 
ijwurping  a  prero^^ative  which  did  not  lawfully  belong  to  him,  he 
was  endangering  the  rights  of  the  crown.*    From  this  moment 

*  See  TindicftUoa  of  their  conduct  in  MiUAulAjr,  ll^  496-6QS, 
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the  Prince  sought  to  unite,  in  one  body,  the  nnmerout  TtteiMno* 
flections  of  the  commmiity  which  regarded  him  as  their  ^JekTuf* 
head;  and  he  was  assisted  in  this  by  many  able  and  plrtfe^ 
I    trusty   coadjutors,   especially   Burnet   and  Dykevelt.  k^'J?**"* 

James  frequently  remonstratf  d  against  the  residence  of 
I  Burnet  at  the  Hague,  and,  aiber  some  time,  he  was  removed ;  but 
I  the  prince  continued  to  consult  him,  and  many  of  the  ger7ieet:«f 
\  sharpest^  and  most  efiective  tracts  which  about  that  time  ^^^'^ 
I  appeared  in  London,  were  justly  attributed  to  him.  James  was, 
I  therefore,  more  than  ever  enraged  against  Burnet;  he  caused 
i  proceedings  to  be  instituted  against  him  in  Edinburgh,  and  secret 
I  attempts  were  made  to  kidnap  him.  But  Burnet  published  a 
I  courageous  answer  to  the  charges  which  had  been  broYight  against 
[  him. 

i  While  Burnet  thus  laboured  for  the  Eevolution  on  the  continent, 
i  Dykevelt,  whom  the  States-General  sent  on  an  extraordinary  MitOm of 
^  mission  to  the  English  court,  was  not  less  usefully  ^^^^^^ 
J  employed  in  London  (PebruarT,  1687).  He  had  frequent  con- 
,  ferences  with  the  chiefs  of  all  the  important  sections  of  the 
g  nation ;  the  Earl  of  Danby  and  Nottingham  spoke  to  him  the 
i  scn^p  of  the  Tory,  and  Halifax  that  of  the  Moderate  party ;  tlio 
J.  Eai'I  of  Devonshire  and  Edward  Russell,  the  nephew  of  the  Earl 
^  of  Bedford,  assnrpd  him  of  the  support  of  the  Whij^s  ;  Bishop 
^  Compton  undertook  to  mana^^^e  the  clergy,  Admiral  Herbert  tho 
navy,  and  Chiirehill  the  army.  In  June,  Dykevelt  returned  to 
|f  the  Hague  with  letters  from  these  men,  and  also  from  the  Earls 
.',  of  Shrewsbury,  Clarendon,  Rochester,  and  Sunderland,  Lord 
■■]  liumley  and  others,  contain  in  expressions  of  attachment  and 
\  offers  of  service,  the  true  meaning  of  which  they  had  authorised 
I  the  bearer  to  explain. 

^      This  mission  having  succeeded  so  well,  another  agent  named 
■.  Ziilt  sl(  ill  was  sent,  and  a  regular  correspondence  was  from  this 
i,  time  established  between  the  prince  and  bis  English  supporters. 
J.      The  publication  of  the  letter  of  Fagel,  the  Pensionary,  followed  soon  ^^{{^y 
afterwards.    It  was  addressed  to  Stewart,  a  Scottish  lawyer,  who  had  SlSSik?* 
fonnerly  been  ooanected  with  Argyle's  vebeUion,  bat  had  latterly 
i  joined  die  government,  and  had  written  to  the  Penaonaiy,  with  whom  he  was 
f  intimate,  cxhortini;;  him  to  use  his  influence  in  per^iinding  the  Prince  and 
.  Princess  of  Orange  to  support  their  father's  pohcy  and  the  Declaration  of 
'  Indulgence.     Fagel  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  to  reply  that  their 
'  highnesses  were  enemies  to  religious  penecution,  and  were  wiUing  to  concede 
i  to  the  English  Catholics  liberty  of  worship,  but  that  they  would  never  consent  to 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  or  of  any  other  n  et  having  for  its  object  the  safrty  of  the 
Protestant  Church  ;  that  laws  which  merely  hxed  the  qualihcaUons  for  office 
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could  not  be  tnxcd  wifh  injustice,  nor  could  that  man  be  <;atd  to  pencctitc  who 
did  not  seek  to  punish  the  relu^ious  belief  of  one  party,  but  only  to  preserve 
the  religious  estabHiIimentfl  of  the  other. 

This  itmuii'eslo  was  translated  into  several  lan^iacfos,  and 
circulated  widely  on  tlx?  continent;  50,000  copies  of  tlu;  Ka^ii«b 
version,  carefully  prepared  by  Burnet,  were  diHtributed  throughout 
England.  No  itate  paper  was  erer  more  completely  succesafuL 
The  Protefftontt  appUoded  William't  firmoess^  whieh  would  boI 
entrust  Pftpists  mtn  onr  sluure  in  the  governmexit ;  and  tb»  Pope» 
the  Emperor,  and  the  Oatholic  pnneee,  were  pleased  hy  his  niild* 
nese  and  moderatkm,  and  by  the  hope  that,  under  his  govemnient, 
DO  memher  of  their  church  would  he  molested  on  account  of 
religion.* 

22.  James  interferes  with  the  Privileges  of  the  Universities* 
If  any  doubt  bad  existed  in  the  mindn  of  the  Dissenters  as  to  the 
King's  sincerity,  in  publishing  the  Beelaration  of  Iridulgeoce,  it 
must  soon  havp  beon  dispelled  bv  his  freaks  of  arbitrar}^  power 
immpdiately  afterwards.  It  liad  been  supi^fje.sted  to  liim  that  the 
introdiu't  ion  of  a  few  Koinan  Catholic.s  iido  the  universities,  to 
r^'M!(k;  tlicre  on  the  same  footing  with  JVotestants,  would  have  as 
beuelicial  an  «.dV»'rt  as  it  had  liad  in  (Germany,  in  soil*  innL'  dowTi, 
by  the  intereoitr.se  of  s(jfial  liff»,  the  aTitipailu<"S  whieli  UHualiy 
divide  religious  sr-ets.  This  waa  the  avowed,  but  there  w  as  another 
more  secret  inotive — the  hope  of  inducing  men  to  profess  th « 'in  selves 
Catholics  when  Uiey  saw  that  university  honours  were  aecessible  to 
the  members  of  both  communions.t  On  the  7th  of  February,  1687, 
ihe  King  sent  a  mandatory  letter  to  Dr.  Peaehell,  the  vice-chaiicellor 
Suntm  ^  UniTersity  of  Camhridge,  to  admit  Alhan  Pranois^ 

th*  a  Benedictine  monk  living  in  the  neigfahourbood,  to  tl» 
^"clmbi^dge  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  without  exacting  from  him  the 
^ai^<ita»  usttsl  oaths.  But  the  authorities  declined  to  obey  the 
^^otsw  mandate,  on  which  the  King  caused  the  vice-chancellor 
and  the  senate  to  be  summoned  Ix  fure  the  new  Uigb 
Commission  Court  (April  2l8t).  Peaehell  pleaded  in  his  deftmce 
the  statutes  which  required  oaths  from  all  who  were  admitted  to  a 
degree ;  but  3effrey»  wenld  hear  of  no  defence,  and  he  deprived 
Peaehell  of  his  office,  and  suspended  him  from  the  mastership  of 
Magdalen  College.  ThTis  James  violated  the  fellowsliips  or  free- 
holrlH  of  the  universities,  as  openly  as  he  had  violated  the  statutoe 
ef  the  realm  (May  7th). 

While  this  dispute  was  still  peudmg,  James  engaged  in  a  stiH 
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move  ufijust  and  yiolent  eonAest  with  the  University  of  Oxford, 
which  had  already  accepted  a  papist  Dean  of  Christchurch,  and 
had  miffered  mass  to  be  peirfiwined  in  two  of  its  colleges.  It  had 
$lm  asserted  the  King's  preiogatiTes  in  the  highest  strams  of  the 
most  abject  flatter/,  and  resistance,  therefore,  was  never  expected 
from  it.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Clarke,  the  president  of  Magdalfiii 
OaUfige,  the  fellows  were  (urdered  to  elect  Anthony  Farmer,  wfao 
was  ineligible  because  he  was  a  Soman  Catholic,  and  was  hu 
net  a  feUow  of  ^ther  Magdalen  or  New  College,  which 
was  aa  esaeatiaL  qualification  for  the  vaxjant  office.  He  coi^f" 
was,  moreover,  a  man  of  notoriously  immoral  life.  In 
the  hope  of  obtaining  some  compromise,  the  fellows  postponed  the 
election  till  the  15th  of  April,  the  last  day  on  which,  by  the 
eonstitution  of  the  college,  the  election  could  take  place.  AVTien 
thsit^  day  came,  the  King  insiyted  upon  Farmer  being  elected;  but 
the  fellows  iirmly  objected,  and  elected  John  llough,  a  man  of 
emiuent  virtue  and  prudence,  who  was  duly  adim'tfvd  by  the  liishop 
of  Winchester,  the  visitor  of  the  college.  James  then  had  the 
fellows  cited  before  the  High  Coniinission  Court  (June  0th),  which 
declared  Hough's  election  void,  but  recommended  the  King  to 
propose  a  more  respectable  candidate.  Accordingly,  he  proposed 
Parker,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  who,  though  not  an  avowed  papist,  was 
disqualified  because  he  had  never  been  a  fellow  of  either  New 
College  or  Magdalen.  But  the  fellows  refused  to  proceed  to 
another  election,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  vacancy.  The 
Kijii^%  therefore,  went  to  Oxford,  and  endeavoured  to  terrily  them 
into  obedience;  but  th<?y  were  unmoved  by  the  Irowns  of  the 
soverei2:n.  They  were  then  handed  over  to  Cartwright,  Bishop  of 
Chester,  Wright,  Chief  Justice  of  Kings  Bench,  and  Jenner,  a 
baron  of  thn  exchequer,  members  of  the  High  Connnission,  and 
now  appuiuted  exi  i-aordinary  visitors  of  the  coilege  (October  21st). 
These  judges  iiv>\  annulled  the  election  of  Dr.  Hough,  then 
installed  the  Bisliop  of  Oxford  by  proxy,  and  next  placed  three 
troops  of  cavalry  in  the  president's  lodgings.  The  fellows  He«»eto 
now  consented  to  submit  to  the  new  president  untU  the  hy'i^KSi 
question  should  be  decided  in  a  competent  court.  But 
when  they  learnt  that  even  this  concession  was  unsatisiactory  to 
the  King,  they  withdrew  it,  and  were  then,  one  and  all,  ejected 
&om  the  college,  and  declared  incapable  of  holding  any  ecelesiastical 
preferment.  The  King's  innnediate  object  was  soon  after  accom- 
phshed,  for  Parker  dying,  Gilford,  a  Eoman  Catholic  bishop,  was 
appointed  his  successor,  and  the  college  was  tui*ned  into  a  Boman 
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Catholie  seminary,  mass  being  said  in  the  chapel,  and  none  but 
Boman  Catholics  admitted  to  the*  fellowships.  But  so  glaring  an 
act  of  despotism  was  felt  to  the  extremities  of  the  kingdom ;  it 
excited  the  bitter  resentment  of  the  clergy,  and  all  but  the  most 
bigoted  saw  that  the  ties  which  bound  the  chorch  to  the  throne 
were  so  loosened,  that  one  more  violent  strain  would  utterly  break 
the  union.  A  subscription  was  raised  for  the  ejected  feUowst,  to 
which  the  Princess  of  Ornn<^p  r^ave  £200. 

23.  The  Board  of  Regulators.  In  the  midst  of  this  universal 
excitement,  several  letters  from  the  Jesuits  of  Liege  to  those  of 

Friburg  were  intercepted  in  Holland,  and  despatched  to 
MiSa  England  by  the  refugees.  They  spoke  with  rapture  of  what 
intgroepted  ^-^^  society  \\as  cluing  in  England  to  remove  education 

from  the  hands  of  the  heretics ;  of  the  approaching 
elevation  of  Father  Petre  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  and  of  Father 
Warner,  rector  of  the  Jesuit  college  at  8t.  Omer,  being  about  to 
be  appointed  to  the  po9t  of  confessor  to  the  King.  Other  matters 
were  mentioned,  which  showed  what  James  and  the  Jesuits  were 
plotting  against  the  religion  and  liberty  of  thr  rralin.*  The  court, 
in  fact,  had  alrendy  become  divided  by  thr  dissensions  of  the 
moderate  Catholics  and  the  Jesuits.  The  I  all  or  prevailed.  The 
papal  nuncio  was  publicly  received  by  James  at  Windsor  Castle 
r.cception  («^uly  ^rd,  1087).  and  Petre  was  admitted  to  the  privy 
papa?  council,  and  named  cierk  of  the  closet  (November,  1687). 
nxrncio.  ii^Q  Pope  stcadily  refused  to  grant  him  a  cardinaFs 

hat,  for  which  James  anxiously  waited,  before  he  conferred  upon 
him  the  archbishopric  of  York.  While  these  intriijues  were  at 
their  height,  the  great  ne^s  began  to  be  whispered,  that  the 
Queen  was  with  child  (October).  The  zealots  already  confidently 
foretold  the  birth  of  a  Prince  of  Wales,  and  as  James  was  not 
very  likely  to  live  till  his  son  should  be  of  age  to  exercise  the 
royal  functions,  the  prospect  of  a  regency  beiran  to  ocenpy  the 
attention  of  all  parties.  Now  the  law  had  made  no  provision  for 
the  case  of  a  minority;  the  reigning  sovereign  was  not  competent 
Jane*  make  any  provision  for  such  a  case  by  will ;  the 

J5Sg*J**  legislature  alone  could  supply  the  defect.  It  was  evident, 
paruament  theielbre,  that  the  Prince  or  Princess  of  Orange  would  be 
regent,  for  the  parliament  would  ncxer  sanction  the  appointment 
of  the  Queen,  a  papist,  as  guardian  of  the  realm  and  of  the  infant 
sovereign.  James  determined,  therefore,  to  pack  a  parliament. 
For  this  purpose  he  established  a  hoard  of  "  regulators,''  w  hose 
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duty  it  was  to  inspect  the  conduct  of  boroughs,  to  correct  abuses 
where  it  was  pnusticable,  and,  where  not,  by  forfeiting  their 
-diarters,  to  turn  out  sucli  rotten  members  as  infected  the  rest, 
and  to  revise  the  commissions  of  peace  and  lieutenancy  (December 
12th).  Jeilreys  was  the  only  Protestant  on  this  board,  which  sat 
at  Whitehall,  and  by  its  sub-committees  and  ajjonts  made  Proc«edingi 
itself  felt  all  over  the  kingdom.  The  lords  lieutenants  wdof 
were  directed  to  go  down  immediately  into  their  respec- 
tive  counties,  and  (1)  to  make  out  lists  of  persons  devoted  to  the 
King,  and  therefore  fit  to  be  appointed  mayors  and  sherifl»,  that 
the  returning  officers  might  be  in  the  interests  of  the  crown. 
^2)  And  to  assemble  their  deputies  and  the  magistrates,  and  put 
to  each  individual  these  three  questions :  If  you  are  chosen  to  the 
next  parliament,  will  you  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  and 
the  penal  laws  ?  Will  you  give  your  aid  to  those  candidates  who 
'engage  to  vote  for  that  repeal  ?  Will  you  support  the  declaration 
*for  liberty  of  conscience,  by  living  peaceably,  and  like  good 
Christians,  with  men  of  different  religious  principles?  Those  who 
refused  to  answer  these  questions  in  the  affirmative  were  erased 
from  the  lists  of  justices  and  deputy-lieutenants,  as  well  as  from 
those  of  sheriffs  and  other  officers.  As  soon  as  the  questions  got 
abroad,  a  skilful  answer  was  drawn  up  and  circulated  throughout 
the  kingdom,  niid  generally  adopt-ed.  Tt  was  to  the  following 
•effect:  "As  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  should  I  have 
"the  honour  of  a  seat  there,  I  shall  think  it  my  duty  carefully  to 
weigh  such  reasons  as  may  be  adduced  in  debate  for  and  against  a 
Bill  of  Indulgence,  and  then  vote  according  to  my  conscientious 
■conviction.  As  an  elector,  I  shall  c:ive  my  support  to  candidates 
Avhose  notions  of  the  duty  of  a  representative  agree  with  my  own. 
As  a  private  man,  it  is  my  wish  to  live  in  peace  and  charity  with 
everybody."* 

This  endeavour  to  violate  the  rights  of  electors,  and  to  take 
away  the  vested  Iranchises  of  cor])orate  boroughs,  was  the  most 
•capital  delinquency  of  James's  government,  because  it  tended  to 
preclude  any  reparation  for  the  rest  of  hin  oppressions,  and  directly 
attacked  the  fundamental  constitution  ol  the  slate.     But,  like  all 
the  King's  other  measures,  it  displayed  hi*^  utter  inability 
to  overthrow  the  national  liberties.      lie  selected,  as  t»\}H  vT'^ 
regulators,  incapable  persons,  who  were  also  extremely  King'* 
<lisagreeable  to  the  people ;  and,  being  both  Catholics  and 
Presbyterians,  had  no  interests  or  tastes  in  common.    The  whole 
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effect  produced  by  the  regulators  wae,  to  place  municipal  power 
and  trust  in  tbe  hands  of  the  Nonconformists,  whose  resentraent 
of  past  oppression,  hereditary  attachment  to  popular  pruie.iples  of 
government,  and  inveterate  abhorrence  of  popery,  were  not  to  be 
effaced  by  an  uuuaturnl  cfialition.  The  wiser  part  of  the  church- 
men made  secret  overtures  to  their  paxty,  and,  by  assurances  of  a 
t<^1eration,  if  not  of  a  comprehension  withiT^  the  Anglican  pale, 
won  them  over  to  a  heiurty  caucuireuc©  iu  the  great  prefect  )^ 
was  then  on  foot.^i 

24.  The  Second  Declaratiou  of  ludulgence.    On  the  27th  of 
April,  1(588,  the  King  put  forth  a  second  Declaration  of  iiidulLrence, 
in  which,  after  recitiug  the  former  declaration,  he  stated  that  it 
was  Ins  unalterable  resolution  to  secure  to  the  subjects  of  the 
English  crown  "freedom  of  conscience  for  ever,"  and  to  render 
merit,  and  not  oaths,  the  qualification  for  office.    He  also  pro- 
claimed that  he  would  employ  none  wiio  were  not  prepared  to 
couciu-  in  this  design,  in  pursuance  of  which  resolution  lie  hatl 
already  dismissed  his  disobedient  servants;  that  he  meant  to  hold 
a  parliament  in  November,  at  the  latest;  and  he  eihort^^d  his 
buhji'cts  to  choose  those  representatives  who  would  assist  him. 
That  this  Declaration  might  be  more  generally  known  ami  obeyed, 
an  order  was  sent  to  the  several  bishops  from  the  council  (May  4th), 
enjoining  that  it  should  be  read  by  the  clergy  in  their 
SrS-Slii'*   respective  churches,  at  the  usual  time  of  divine  service: 
toSurdiM.  in  London  and  the  suburbs  on  the  20th  and  27th  of 
May,  and,  in  the  country,  on  the  3rd  and  10th  of  June.  This 
order  was  not,  indeed,  without  precedent.     In  1681,  at  the 
SLiggeistion  of  Archbishop  Sancrofb,  the  declaration  of  Charles  IL 
against  the  Whigs,  and,  subsequently,  in  1683,  his  declaration 
respecting  the  Rye-House  Plot,  were  read  during  the  service,  by 
order  of  the  King.f    But  at  those  times  the  court  was  in  favour 
with  the  church,  and  no  man  thought  of  disobeying  an  order 
which  he  approved.    Now,  however,  the  clergy,  ^jpith  scarcol  j  an 
exception,  regarded  the  Indulgence  as  a  Tiolatioix  of  the  laws  g€ 
the  realm,  aa  a  breach  of  the  plighted  &ith  of  the  King,  and  as 
decidedly  hostile  to  their  interests.    How  to  ooUeot,  in  eo  short 
an  interval,  the  opinions  of  the  clergy  throughout  the  oountry,  or 
even  of  tiie  bishops,  was  a  matter  o£  the  greatest  difficulty ;  £ar 
the  means  of  ccmununication  w&Be  very  impeifeat^ 
Cfautu,  in  which  tiie  prodamatioKi  was  puhliahe4»  wa» 
wholly  under  the  control  of  the  government ;  letters  could 
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not  be  BGiA  tiiroug^  ibe  po8t<iffiQe  wiKhomt  the  cesimtf  tb^  thef 
would  be  opeaoed,  if  soApedbed,  .aiod  stopped,  if  4fa^  contents  mm 
displeasing.  A  general  oppostiion,  tberafoie,  was  bvrdly  to  be 
es^eetod,  and  it  vas  Iblt  ttuit  a  partial  <x>positiiQQ  would  be 
rmnotts  "to  indiTidnals,  because  they  would  be  smnmarilj  dealt 
with  by  the  Eedesiastical  Commissiony  and  of  Httio  advantage  to 
Ae  ebordi  and  nation. 

25.  The  BishcpB  and  iGlei^  Ofppse  the  Declaration.  Onl^e 
12ib,  the  aj^chbishop  gave  a  dinner  to  the  leadicg  clergymen  in  the 
capiialt  and,  when  those  who  had  not  been  admitted  into  Meeting 
the  secret  were  departed,  Compton  of  London,  Turner  of  lo^Ab 
Ely,  White  ef  Peterborough,  and  Br.  TenDiaon,  veetor  of 
St.  Martin's,  remained  in  consultatibon  with  the  metropolitan.  By 
them  it  was  sesoked  that  the  dergy  could  not  read  the  Declara- 
tion,  either  in  prudence  or  in  consciraoe.    letters  were  fdtbwith 
sent  by  horsemen  to  the  neareat  countij  post  towns,  so  as  to 
escnpe  the  examination  of  the  government  oQdals  at  the  head 
office  in  Lomhttrd-street,  addressed  to  the  most  respectable  poraiates 
<ii  the  province  of  Canterbury,   entreating  them  to  come  up 
without  delay  to  London,  and  etrenjTllien  the  hands  of  their 
metropolitan  at  this  conjuncture.    LLoyd  of  St.  Asaph,  Ken  of 
Bath  and  Welis,  Lake  of  Chichester,  and  Trelawney  of  Bastd, 
obeyed  the  summons ;  and,  on  the  18th,  a  meeting  of 
these  and  other  prelates,  and  of  Tillotson,  Tennisqn,  ^j^^/^ 
Stillingfleet,  Patrick,  Sherlock,  and  other  eminent  divines, 
was  held  at  Lambeth.    Alter  long  deliberation,  a  petition  to 'the 
King,  written  by  the  archbishop  himself,  wa^;  a^ced  upon,  and 
signr  i  hy  hsm  and  six  of  his  suffragans,  viz.,  Lloyd,  Turner,  Lake, 
£uBn,  Trelawney,  and  White.   The  Kshop  of  London,  being  under 
suspension,  did  not  sign.    The  petition  prayed,  in  respectful 
language,  that  the  clergy  might  be  excused  from  reading  Thej  amir 
the  Declaration,  not  because  they  were  wanting  in  duty  "I'tumn 
to  their  sovereign,  or  in  tenderness  to  the  dissenters,  but 
because  it  was  founded  on  the  dispensing  power  which  had  often 
been  declared  illegal  in  parliament ;  and,  on  that  account,  they 
could  not,  in  prudence,  honour,  or  conscience,  be  partitas  to  the 
solemn  publisbinfij  of  an  illegal  Declaration  in  the  liouse  of  God, 
and  durinoj  the  divine  service.    It  was  now  late  on  Friday  evenin*:!^, 
and,  on  Sunday  morning,  the  Declaration  was  to  lie  read  in  the 
churches  of  London.    It  was,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  petition 
should  be  presented  to  the  Xing  at  once,  and  the  six  bishops 
immediately  went  to  Whitehall,  and  were  admitted  to  the  royal 
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•eloset,  Sanerofb  not  acoompaDving  t^em^  because  he  had  long  been 
forbidden  the  court.  James  had  heard  from  his  tod,  Caitwright, 
Bishop  of  Qiester,  tiiat  the  clergy  were  disposed  to  obey  the  rojil 
«yebti  mandate ;  he  was,  therefore,  not  prepared  for  the  petittoii. 
When  !he  had  read  it,  he  violentlj  exclaimed,  This  ii  & 
standard  of  rebellion."  Three  of  the  bishops  passionately 
disclaimed  the  imputation,  and  Ken  said,  We  have  two  duties  to 
perform ;  our  duty  to  €k)d,  and  our  duty  to  your  majesty.  "We 
honour  you ;  but  we  fear  Qod.''  On  this,  the  King  became  more 
and  more  angry,  and  threatened  them,  at  their  peril,  to  disobej 
him  by  not  publishing  thf  Beclaration.  Then  "God's  will  lie 
done,"  replied  Ken,  and  the  bishops  respectfully  retired. 

That  very  evening,  the  petitition  of  the  prelates  was  circulated 
tlirougb  London.  How  it  got  abroad  is  still  a  mystery,  for 
Sancroft  declared  that  he  knew  of  no  copy  except  that  wbach  k 


himself  had  written,  and  which  James  had  taken  from  the  bishops 
and  kept.    The  prevailing  opinion  was,  that  some  person 
T>pMt!onii  about  the  King  had  been  indiscreet  or  treacherous.  A 


pubiishe  gjjjjj^  letter,  Nvritten  with  great  power  of  ar|;ument  and 
language,  and  printed  secretly,  was  at  the  same  tune  largely 
circulated  by  the  post,  and  by  the  common  carriers,  and  a  copv 
sent  to  evety  clergyman  in  the  kingdom.  It  plainly  pointed  oiit 
the  danger  which  those  who  refused  to  read  the  Declaratioii  would 
incur,  but  much  more  plainly  set  forth  the  still  greater  daiigtr 
which  would  ref^ult  from  submission  to  the  King's  mandate,  h 
was  believed  to  be  the  work  of  ITalifnx.* 

26.  Seven  of  the  Bishops  are  sent  to  the  Tower.  On  the 
Sunday  following,  the  Declaration  was  read  in  four  out  of  the 
^  hundred  churches  in  London,  and  in  these  the  consrresa- 

Bcadlof  1*11  1         •  • 

«ftb«        tion.s  rose  and  withdrew  as  soon  as  the  minister  uttered 


the  first  words.  When  the  followinrr  Sunday  came,  the 
same  things  took  place,  and  the  King  was  uiterlv  perplexed.  He 
knew  not  what  course  to  take.  After  considerable  hesitation,  he 
resolved  that  the  archbishop,  nrul  tlie  six  other  petitioners,  should 
be  brought  before  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  on  a  charge 
seditious  libel,  where  their  conviction  would  be  cert.iin,  becauM 
the  ju(lc;os  and  their  officers  were  the  tools  of  the  court,  and  sin':^' 
the  old  charter  of  London  had  been  forfriied,  scarcely  one  prisoutf 
whom  the  government  was  bent  on  bringing  to  punishment  hi^ 
been  acquitted  by  a  jury.  On  the  27th  of  May,  the  bishops  we^ 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  King  in  council  on  the  ibliowii|| 
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Sth  of  June.   When  tbej  eame  into  tbe  royal  presence,  Tii«i,!shap« 
they  acknowledged,  after  some  demur,  their  respective  Sro5?the 
sigDfttures  to  the  petition,  and  were  then  inlbrmed  that  coui*^''- 
they  would  have  to  answer  for  their  offence  in  Westminster  Hall, 
and  that  tbe  King  would  accept  their  personal  recognizances  for 
their  appearances.   They  replied  that,  being  peers  of  the  realm^ 
they  would  give  no  other  security  than  their  word,  on  which  ihef 
^YPTe  committed  to  the  Tower.   To  check  the  expression  of  popular 
feeling,  and  to  prevent  any  attempt  to  rescue  the  prisoners,  it  had 
been  thought  prudent  to  convey  them  to  the  Tower  by  water. 
But  it  was  known  all  over  London  that  they  were  before  the 
council,  and  a  great  multitude  tilled  the  courts  of  Whitehall,  ^ 
and  all  the  neighbouring  streets.    When  the  bishops 
came  forth  under  a  guaid,  they  passed  through  lines  of 
weeping  men  and  women,  who  prayed  aloud  for  their  safety, 
and  knelt  to  ask  their  blessing ;  and,  as  they  entered  their  barge, 
the  river  sparkled  in  the  setting  sun  as  tke  oars  of  thousands  of 
boats  dashed  up  its  waters.   All  down  the  river,  there  arose  from 
the  lines  of  boats  through  which  thf  y  passed,  a  shout  of  "  God 
bless  your  lordships,"    The  multitudes  cheered  them  from  the 
banks ;  on  their  landing,  the  officers  and  privates  of  the  garrison 
bent  their  knees,  and  solicited  their  blessing ;  the  guards  would 
drink  no  other  health  than  that  of  the  bishops,  and  day  by  day, 
such  numbers  flocked  to  the  Tower  to  visit  them,  that  the  King 
became  thoroughly  ahirmed,  and  particularly  when  he  learned  that 
a  deputation  often  Nonconformist  ministers,  the  leaders  of  their 
party,  had  been  amongst  the  visitors.* 

27.  They  are  brought  before  King's  Bench.    Two  days  after 
the  imprisonment  of  the  bishops  in  the  Tower,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  born  (June  iUth)  at  St,  James  s  Palace,  to  the  [rroat 
ioy  of  the  Kingr  and  the  Jesuits,  but  to  the  dismay  of  the  thi"oi4 
people  at  hirL^o,  who  believed  the  prinee  wns  supposititious, 
and  that  James  had  been  guilty  of  an  imposture.     The  Princess 
Anne  J  who  was  then  at  Bath,  and  the  court  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  shared  in  this  beiiet,  which  it  is  now  known  was  unfounded. 

On  the  ap{»oint(Mi  day  (June  lothV  the  seven  bishops  were 
brought  bf  t'ore  King's  Bench,  where  they  were  called  to  plead, 
n  fiev  the  legal  objections  to  the  commitment  had  been  overruled. 
They  pleaded  "not  guilty,"  and  that  day  fortnight  (June  29th), 
was  fixed  for  their  trial.  In  the  meantime,  they  were  set  at  large 
on  their  own  recoguizances,  the  crown  lawyers  not  requiring 

•  MaMuliori  UL,  7S-1S7. 
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Tm9ntr.(m»  ffwi*0tie8,  becftuso  they  knew  tlmfc  ilaliliix  had  an  angtMl 
IJbli'uil!'  ^^^^  twenty-ofH}  temporal  peerw,  of  tlnj  liiuli»*.st  conwi- 
bbSovt.  deration,  Hhould  bo  reiuiy  to  put  in  Inul,  ilifoo  for  tiu-h 
defeiidurit ;  a.ad  bucli  a.  iiiauilb.slation  of  the  fuuliug  of  the  nobility 
would  have  been  a  great  blow  to  the  government.  One  of  the 
motiib  opul^t  difMnten  of  the  cHj  hmtiao  begged  to  bar*  the 
bonour  of  being  siirety  fov  Km.  When  the  Diehops  left  the 
eowi,  the  ezeitement  of  the  people  was  mater  than  ever*  for  it 
wee  beliered  that  they  were  wholly  releaaed,  and  the  Dutdi 
ambaflsador  expected  that  an  insimectioii  would  break  out  before 
the  day  was  over.  The  agitation  spread  all  over  the  country. 
Pabiic  ^be  Prosbytc^rians  of  Scotknd  0ent  letters  of  sympatliy 
tzcit«iii«Dk.  ^jjg  prelatee;  and  the  miners  of  Clomwall  oxpressed 
their  determination  to  rescue  their  conntrv'man,  Trolawney,  of 
Bristol,  in  the  old  ballad,  the  burden  of  which  is  still  remembered — 

Ancl  shall  Trelawney  die  ? 
There's  twenty  thousand  ui)de||jr(Nllld 

Will  kiujvv  ihc  reason  why. 

NeilluT  JamoH  nor  Iuh  ndvi sera  could  view  this  public  f^xcit^^nicnt 
wifh'mt  8omo  frdirv^'^  ;il;Lrni.  Even  JeffreyH  would  giadlv  liave 
retiaiMid  hin  Htcpn,  and  (SurHlerhind  ventured  to  recoiiiinend 
coiicehHion.  But  James  was  lixod  in  his  royolulion.  "  1  will  j^o 
OD,"  he  said.  "  T  have  been  only  too  induli^^crit.  Indulgtace 
nnned  my  llitiicr.''  The  minister  thf»n  opeidy  prof^jssed  himg#>lf 
what  he  liad  h)Ti^  been  privat^^ly,  acoitvurt  to  Koriic;  bul  althout;h 
the  K-ing  boasted  of  tliis  triumph,  it  gave  SujiderJaud  no  more 
influence  in  restraining  his  master's  iniktuation.* 

26.  The  Trial  of  the  Seyen  Bishops.  The  scandalous  apostecy 
of  Sunderland,  which  soon  became  known  in  every  4Boffee-house 
in  London,  considerably  heightened  tiie  interest  with  which  the 
nation  looked  forward  to  tibe  day  when  the  fiite  of  the  seven 
brave  champions  of  tiie  Ibglish  diurch  wae  to  be  decided.  Great 
multitudes  came  up  from  the  country  to  the  metropolis.  West- 
minster llall  was  crowded  with  spectators;  the  Old  and  New 
Palace  Yard,  and  all  the  neighbouring  streets  to  a  great  distance, 
were  thronged  with  people,  who  awaited  the  result  of  the  trial 
witii  impatient  ansdety.  Thlrt^r  peers,  the  friends  of  the  prelates, 
sat  on  the  benfh  with  the  four  judges  of  the  court,  Wright,  who 
presided,  Allibone,  a  papist,  and  IT  olio  way  and  Powell.  The 
Tbpro.iniiei  counsel  for  the  crowri  \v(!n'  i'owjM,  llie  att(»rin'y-i!:''iieral, 
•otNfHi.    Wiiliams,   the   solicitor-general,  Shower,  r^curU^r  of 
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liOndon,  and  Serjeants  Trinder  and  Baldock.  The  gov( nnnent 
request^^d  Mayjiiird,  the  celebrated  lawyer  of  the  Long  Parliiunent, 
to  rend*,  r  his  services,  but  hi^  refused.  On  the  other  side  were 
arrayed  ahnost  all  the  eminent  forensic  talents  of  the  age;  Sawyer 
and  Finch,  wliom  James  had  lately  dismissed  from  the  posts 
of  attorney  and  solicitor-general,  Pemberton,  formerly  chief 
justice,  Levinz,  Pollexfen,  Treby,  and  Somers.  Sir  Samuel 
Astry,  the  clerk  of  the  crown,  had  done  his  beet  to  pack  a  jury, 
but  of  the  forty-eight  ^om  he  selected^  the  eoimeel  for  the 
bishops,  by  right,  strnek  off  twelve,  and  the  crown  lawyers 
also  stnick  off  the  same  number,  and  of  the  twenty-four  which 
remained,  &e  fonst  twehre  who  answered  to  tiieir  names  were  to 
try  l^e  israe.  The  foreman  was  Sir  Eoger  Langley,  a 
baronet  of  old  sod  honourable  femily,  and  with  him  were 
joined  a  knight  and  ten  esquires,  some  of  whom  were  Nonoon- 
fbrmists.  One  was  Michael  Arnold,  the  King's  brewer.  The  trial 
began  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  lasted  till  six  in  the  evening*. 
Xiverj  point  was  keenly  and  yehementlj  contested  by  the  lawyers 
on  each  side;-  the  audience  listened  with  the  utmost  anxiety;  and 
the  turns  of  fortune  were  so  sudden  and  amazing,  that  the 
multitiiide  repeatedly  passed  in  a  single  minute  from  anxiety  ta 
exnl!Mion,  and  back  again  ftom  exultation  to  still  deeper  anxiety*^ 

The  infonnation  charged  the  prisoners  with  having  written,  orpnbUshed;  t/t 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  a  false,  malicious,  and  seditious  Hbel.  The 
attorney-general  first  tried  to  prove  the  writing,  but  the  witnesses  formation 
they  called  were  so  unwilling  to  answer,  that  two  of  the  judges  jgiiSf* 
decided  there  was  no  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury.    Now,  the  bisiiops 
had  confessed  dieir  signatures  to  the  Kmg,  but  not  before  James  had  eiven 
them  a  kmd  of  assurance  that  their  confession  should  not  be  used  against  mem. 
The  crown  counsel  did  not  wisTi,  for  the  King's  sake,  to  pro<!ncc  cvideni^  ol 
this  confession,  because  it  would  implicate  the  Kinrr  on  his  implied 
promise j  but,  zs  they  could  not  prove  the  w ruing  hy  any  other  writing 
testimony,  thiey  now  called  Blathway,  a  clerk  of  the  privy  council, 
Whd,  altera  «e?cre  cross-examination  frwn  the  Opposing  counsel,  which  the 
crowTi  krwyers  vainly  tried  to  ^top,  gave  a  full  account  of  all  that  had  passed 
wlirn  the  bishops  presc^ited  their  petition.    Ifis  e^ndoice,  iJicrefore^  proved  the 
wrUm^f  but  tliis  was  not  sufficient  even  yet;  for  //  was  necessary  to  g  ^  ^ 
frdDB  that  thepamim^  ifr  tSlegedtiMy  had  been  written  At  the  county  the  place  «f 
4f  MieSlesex,    ft  w^s  eiitirely  out  of  the  ]k>wer  of  the  crown  lawyers 
tb  prove  this,  for  there  was  full  proof  that  Sancroft  had  written  the  ])ctition  i!t 
ILambeth)  which  was  in  Surrey;  and  that  the  bishops  had  signed  the  writing 
there  before  they  set  out  for  Whitehall,  on  the  iSth  of  May.    The  whole  case 
^r  the  pro^ecutioilf  tilerefor^  broke  dowti,  and  the  audiehce,  xiKth  great  glee, 
expected  a  Speedy'  acquittal.    But  the  crown  lawyers,  changing  their  ground^ 
Hadortiook  to  piote  ii»  pUtOkamn  of  the  Hkl,  The  detir^  of  the  pc^tlbit 
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to  the  King  was  a  paUication  in  law;  but  the  difficulty  was»  how  this  ddivcfj 

could  he  proved,  for  no  one  had  been  present  at  the  audience  which  the  King 
gave  the  bishops,  and  the  King-  could  not  weli  be  sworn.  !Many  witnesses 
How  the  were  called,  but  none  of  them  could  tell  anything  about  the  deliveiy. 
pnbUMttoa  That  the  petition  had  been  presented  was  Miy  admitted^  hat  Ae 
VMprovwL  question  was,  had  the  bishops  accused  presented  the  petition  wlnck 
was  alleged  to  be  the  Hbel  under  trial.  The  chief  justice  at  length  b^pm  to 
charge  the  jury,  and  an  acquittal  was  fully  expected,  when  Finch  imprudently 
requestetl  permission  to  make  some  additional  observations.  After  some  dekj, 
bis  brodier  counsel  prevailed  upon  him  to  sit  down,  and  allow  the  chief  jasdtt 
to  proceed.  But,  in  the  meantime,  Lord  Sunderland  had  been  sent  for,  sal 
he  swore  that  the  bishops  had  informed  him  of  their  intention  to  present  i 
petition  to  tlie  King,  that  he  had  introduced  them  into  the  royal  closet  for  thi! 
purpose,  and  that  the  King  had  afterw  ards  shown  him  the  petition  which  tbef 
had  presoited.  This  testimony  fully  proved  the  publication  in  Middlesex,  btf 
was  the  occasion  of  a  more  important  victory  to  the  bishops,  /^r  sui^ai 
tnaiter  was  now  argued.  Was  it  a  false,  malicious,  and  seditious  libdl 
Hitherto  the  matter  in  dispute  had  been,  whpther  a  fact,  which  everybody  wefi 
knew  to  be  true,  could  be  proved  according  to  technical  rules  of  evidence;  bii 
now  it  was  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  limits  of  prerogative  and  liberty,  into 
the  r^ht  of  the  King  to  dispense  with  statutes,  into  the  right  of  the  subject  to 
WMtbe  petition  for  the  redress  of  grievances.  The  counsel  for  the  bishops 
M^tkmft  in  forcible  arguments,  proved  tliat  the  bish(^p<^  were  perfectly  ri^it 
when  they  staled  ihai  the  dispensing  power  was  liiegal;  and  Somers, 
who  that  day  took  the  high  position  which  he  ever  alter  maintained,  as  Ike 
great  constitutional  lawyer  and  statesman  of  his  time,  showed  that  the 
expressions  which  were  used  in  the  information  to  describe  the  ofTence  impmel 
to  the  bishops,  were  altogether  inappropriate.  The  paper  %\  as  not  Jalify 
because  every  fact  which  it  set  forth  had  been  shown,  from  the  journal*  U 
pai^ament,  to  be  true;  nor  maiKWus,  because  it  was  drawn  from  die 
defendants  by  necessity,  and  offered  to  the  sovereign  vnth  the  most  mnooetf 
intention ;  nor  seditious,  because  it  was  presented  in  private ;  nor  a  /wW, 
because  it  was  a  decent  petition,  such  as,  i^y  the  laws  of  England,  as  well  as 
every  civilised  state,  even  imperial  Kome,  a  subject  could  with  proprieij 
present  to  the  sovereign. 

The  judges  charged  the  jury  separately.  Wright  summed  up 
that  the  petition  was  a  libel;  Justice  Allibone  held  the  same 
opinion.  But  ITolloway  and  Powell  differed  from  them,  and  the 
latter  affirmed  tliat  the  dispensing  power,  as  then  administered, 
was  an  encro^icbinent  of  the  preronalivc,  and  if  not  repressed, 
woidd  put  tlie  \vliulc  legislative  authority  in  the  Kino^.  The  jury 
were  locked  up  all  night.  At  first,  nine  were  for  acquitting,  and 
three  for  convicting.  Two  of  the  minority  yoon  gave  way;  but 
the  King's  brewer  obstinately  refused  to  concur  with  the  rest  till 
six  o'clock  next  morning.  At  ten  the  court  again  met,  and  the 
Theverdi  t  ^'T'i  uian  delivered  the  verdict  "Not  Guilty.*'  Tho  shouts 
of«cquittai  of  applause  which  instantly  arose  from  the  benches  and 
galleries  of  tbie  court,  were  echoed  in  a  moment  by  10|000  persons 
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who  crowded  the  great  hall ;  f&om  the  hall  they  passed  to  the 

streets  and  the  riyer,  and  from  London  to  erery  suburb.  The 
King  had  that  morning  visited  the  camp  on  Hounslow  Heath, 
and  was  dining  with  the  general,  Lord  f  eTershanu  Sunderhuid 
instantly  sent  a  courier  thither  with  the  news.  James  was  greatly 
disturbed,  and  exclaimed  in  Prench,  **  So  much  the  worse  for  them.** 
He  left  directly  for  London,  and,  as  he  was  leaving  the  campy  the 
soldiers  ?et  np  n  ^eat  shout.  The  King,  surprised,  asked  oenerai 
what  the  ujiroiir  meant.  "Nothing,"  was  the  answer,  "^J^iciog. 
"  the  soldiers  are  only  giad  that  the  bishops  are  acquitted."  "  Do 
you  call  that  nothing  ?"  said  the  bailled  tyrant ;  "so  much  the  worse 
for  thorn."  That  night  London  w-as  iUuminated ;  the  Pope  was 
burnt  in  effigy ;  and  although  those  who  took  a  chief  part  in  these 
demonstrations  were  indicted,  no  grand  jury  w'ould  find  a  bill 
against  them.  In  all  ihe  great  towns  the  same  euthusiastio 
rejoicings  were  made ;  all  parties  and  sects  united  in  one  compact 
mass  against  the  govermnent,  andlorgot,  for  the  time,  thor  hatred 
and  party  spirit ;  and,  for  the  first  and  hist  time  in  our  histoi^^ 
tiie  loTe  of  the  diurch,  and  tiie  love  of  freedom  united  them  in 
perfect  harmony.* 

29.  The  Mnce  of  Orange  invited  to  Invade  England.  During 
these  proceedings  Admiral  Eussell  went  over  to  the  Hague,  to  urge 
the  ftince  of  Orange  to  a  bold  interference  with  English  affiiira 
(May,  1688).  But  the  prince  refused  to  do  anything,  except  he 
received  a  formal  and  direct  invitation  from  the  national  leaders*. 
A  meeting  was  accordingly  held  at  the  house  of  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  on  the  same  day  that  the  Bishops  invitation 
were  acquitted,  nnd  the  invitation  was  drn^^n  up  and  iMantti 
subscribed  in  cipher  by  the  Earls  of  Devon  hi  re  and  Danby, 
the  Bishop  of  London,  Lord  Lumlev,  Admiral  Kussell,  and  Sidney, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Romney.  The  docuineut  assured  the  prince 
that  nineteen-tvveutieths  of  the  English  people  were  desirous  of  a 
change,  and  would  willingly  effect  it,  if  they  were  certain  of  such 
help  from  abroad  as  would  ensure  success ;  that  if  he  landed  with 
a  furce,  ieub  of  thousands  would  hasten  to  his  standard ;  and  that 
the  present  was  a  favourable  opportunity,  when  the  army  and  the 
navy  shared  in  tiie  general  discontent*  This  document  was  carried 
to  Holland  by  Admiral  Herbert,  in  the  disguise  of  ft  saato,  and, 
when  the  Prince  of  Qran^  received  it»  he  at  once  resolved  to  act 
upon  it.  But  many  serious  difiElculties  stood  in  his  way;  the 
appearance  of  a  foreign  army  in  England  might  not  be  welcomed 

•  Hac&ula^,  Hit.  io9-iso ;  See  also  Burnet's  Own  Timefl,  III.,  as6. 
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i^eMffli  %  ^  i>eople;  itfid  While  A  defettir  wetid'  be  fM^  i 
bloody  nictorj  over  Englieh  i^girawit*  Wduld  crwBy 
WODAidl  t&e  AtttioAftl  pride«  l^he  greatMt  difficallies  ttow 
MMMifiM.  j)fointheeoii«(itulio]i  oftheBatsrianrepiiblie.  TheStates- 
Geaeml  kad  no  power,  e^ceept  with-  the  eonsi^iit  of  fibie  FfOTinial 
Staiei^'  wfasob  again  had  no  authority  ^thont  the  conseat  d 
erefy  inmiiciplilSI^  which  had  a  shave  in  rep^seatstion.  Efff 
ainee  the'  Peace  of  Nimeguen,  the  municipality  of  Amsterte 
had  oppofllMl  iMf  to  the  Prince  of  Oiunge,  and  kept  up  a  Mea&i 
eonebpoDddnoe  with  LoniB  XIY. ;  and  aa,  without  its  sanctioii, 
no  warlike  expedition  eoold  be  undei»laken,  the  enterpxiae  ag^unit 
Sng^atad  seemed  an  im^ssibility.  Another  difficulty  was,  tke 
hostility  with  whioli  ine  princess  Bomaa  Gatholk;  wies  might 
regard  an  expedition  made  wholly  for  the  benefit  of  Froteatiantafim. 
The  removal  of  Uiese  obstades  was  a  task  too  arduous  fyt  snx^  a 
statesmam  even  as  the'  Prince  of  Oraoge ;  but  Jaanes  and  Loun 
aoon  accomplished  it  for  him  by  their  in&tuation  and  perversenefls.* 

30.   How  James  aided  the  Prince  of  Orange.   To  revenge 
himself  ior  the  acquittal  of  the  hishops,   James  CMrdered  all 
rliancellors  of  dioceses  and  all  archdeacons  to  report  to  the  High 
Commission  Court  the  names  of  all  clergymen  who  had  oimttW 
to  read  the  Dedaratrom-    But  those  officers  refused  to  furoi^ 
amy  taSosmtAioBt  on  the  subject,  and  when  the  court  met  to 
The  Hi  h     ''^ceive  the  returns,  instead  thereof,  a  paper  was  given  in, 
commiMion  coutalning  the  resignation  of  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Ifeochester, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  commission,  on  the  groniid 
that  he  could  not  conscientiously  condemn  those  of  his  brethm 
who  had  considered  it  their  duty  not  to  read  the  Declaration. 
As  Sprat  had  hitherto  unscrupulously  supported  the  King's 
jpolioy,  and  was  a  man  of  known  laiity  of  principle,  hia  dedEbe^ 
was  peculiarly  alarming  to  the  court;    and  the  commissios 
immediately  broke  up  in  confusion-f    While  the  dergy  tifoi 
showed  themselves  refractory,  the  gent^  took  every  oooaaioa, 
08peciany  at  the  assizes,  of  showing  dkrsspaot  to  the  royiii 
authority  and  tihe  judical  office. 

But  it  was  in  the  army  that  disaflfection  assumed  its  most 
Seri0tt9  aspect.  The  Papist  soldiers  suddenly  became  objects  oi 
■nip.ifreotion  Jibuse  to  the  Protestant  soldiers,  and  toasts,  threatening 
in  the  am/  Papists,  WQve  Vehemently  applauded  iik^  the  noisy 

fefstivals  held  in  honour  of  Protestant  anniversaries.  Sarly  ici 
August,  therd&re>  tiie  camp  at  Hounslow  Heath  was  Inokeb 
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and  the  Tegiments  were  placed  in  yariauB  garrisons ;  but  dissati^ 
tion*  was  not  suppressed  thereby.  Lord  Lichfield's  regiment,  now 
the  twelfth  of  the  line,  and  chiefly  recruited  from  Snffordshire, 
the  most  Boman  Oatholic  county  in  England,  actually  laid  down 
their  pikes  and  muskets,  and  refused  to  subscribe  an  engagement 
to  do  away  with  the  Test  Act,  which  the  King,  in  person,  asked 
them  to  sign.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  remodel  the  army, 
if  James  was  determined  to  persist  in  his  designs.  But,  in 
executing  this  purpose,  he  took  that  fatal  step  wnich  prevented 
him  from  appealing  to  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  people  against  a 
foreign  invader,  and  thus  removed  one  of  the  most  formidable 
difficulties  which  threatened  the  Prince  of  Orange.  He  imported 
Irish  recruits  in  such  large  numbers,  that  the  whole  ^^^^^ 
kingdom  was  alarmed  and  enraged;  for  at  that  period 


]r:-:i  Lroops 
ill ;  :i 


the  Irish  were  contemptuously  regarded  by  the  English  > 
as  a  cowardly  and  degraded  race  of  foreigners^  and  to  be 
held  down  by  these  men,  while  the  religion,  laws,  and  liberties  of 
the  country  were  destroyed,  roused  the  entire  nation.  The  army 
strongly  resented  the  insult,  and,  in  some  regiments,  the  officers 
resigned  in  a  body.  The  ballad  of  Lilliburlero  was  sung  every- 
where, and  the  trick  of  whistling  the  air  of  the  song  became  one  of 
the  characterislics  of  a  yeteran  of  the  Boyne  and  I^amur  in  after 
years.* 

31.  What  Louis  did  to  assist  him.  While  the  King  of  England 
was  thus  raising  against  himself  all  those  national  feelings  which, 
but  for  his  own  folly,  might  have  saved  his  throne,  his  ally,  the 
King  of  France,  was,  in  another  way,  exerting  hipiself  not  less 
effectually  to  facilitate  the  enterprise  which  William  meditated. 
Ten  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  Peace  of  Nimeguen,  during 
which  Louis  had,  without  firing  a  single  shot,  annexed  ^^^^^^ 
to  France,  Strasboiu*g,  the  duchy  of  Deux-Ponts,  the  petty  »j5ri^ioM 
seigniories  dependent  on  the  palatinate  and  the  electorate  §g*5^^ 
of  Treves,  the  principality  of  Orange,  the  roiintT  nf 
Avi^^iion.  the  towns  of  Casal,  Alost,  CDiirtray,  nnd  others. 
During  this  time,  also,  he  had  built  iiochefort,  Jirest,  and 
Toulon;  he  had  formed  a  powerful  marine,  burnt  Ab^iers,  put  to 
ransom  Tripoli  and  Tunis,  hinnhled  Genoese  liberty,  saved  that 
of  Venice  menaced  by  the  Turks,  established  the  French  settle- 
ments in  India,  drawn  to  Versailles  the  ambassadors  of  the  kings 
of  several  l)arbarous  nations,  find,  tinaUy,  covered  France  with 
establishments  which  at  once  proved  extreme  prosperity  and 
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©xtrome  islav<*ry.  Europe,  divided  in  her  interoists,  had  been 
uihiblo  to  pruveut  these  agf^raiidisenieuts ;  but  Spain  was  in 
continual  alarm  for  her  poMsessious  in  the  Netherlands;  tbe 
empire  bad  to  demand  fiatislaetion  for  a  multitode  of  ^ettj 
usurpations ;  while  Holland,  hitherto  divided  hj  internal  diaseD- 
sions,  was  about  to  present  a  firm  and  united  resistance  to  the 
proj[;ro3S  of  Prench  conquest*  The  Butch  were  enraged  at  the 
1^1,  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  subsequent 
hiiiidof*  persecution  of  their  fbllow-<rountrvmen  who  had  settled 
tbtDaich.  jj,  pranc-e;  and  next  at  the  pn^hibited  importation  of 
herringH  in  that  country,  a  trade  by  which  60,000  persona  in 
Holland  gained  their  livelihood.  The  city  of  Amsterdam  was 
more  especially  injured;  and  thus  Louis  lost  the  friend^<hip  of  a 
city  which,  had  he  retained,  might  have  prevented  the  JB<ey<K 
iution.^ 

At  the  same  tiinr',  the  Frene.h  rnonareh  contrived  to  have  a  new 
quarrel  wiih  the  Pope,  nod  thus  njie()iisei«)U8ly  removed  all  the 

scruples  which  ini;4hf  hnv*-  pfNented  the;  iiomau  Catholic 
wuhtue     priiiccH  from  (!ouiitefiaiieiii;4  WiJliaina  design.     It  had 

lonf^  b(M'n  a  custom  at  Rome  that  no  officer  of  justice  or 
finance  couhl  enter  tliu  dwellirifi;,  or  a  certain  j)rccinct  around  it, 
of  anv  umbasyador  from  a  Koman  Catholic  btate.  The  custom 
giving  occasion  to  great  disor(h;r  and  tumult.  Pope  Innocent  XL 
declared  that  it  should  no  longer  be  observed;  ^pain  and  the 
Empire  gave  wajr;  but  Louis  refused  to  givo  up  the  peniicioua 

Erivilege,  and  his  ambassador  surrounded  his  residence  with  a 
tree  military  force,  and  defied  the  Pope. 
This  dispute  was  at  its  height  when  another  one  airoae,  in 
which  the  Cjermani(5  body  was  as  de(!ply  concerned  as  the  Pope. 
Ferdinand  of  I>a\  ar'a,  th(!  Elector  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  the 
fiuthful  ally  of  J^ouis,  died  (May,  168H),  and,  as  his  t^erritory 
commanded  sixty  miles  of  the  course  of  the  T^tiioo,  and  included 
ThPdupnte  ^^'veral  strong  fortresses,  besides  the  bishoprics  of  Id^e^ 
thrK^cIor  Munster,  and  Hildr'siieim,  the  alliance  of  bis  succx'ssor 
orc.i'./i.*.  y^^f^  greati'hi  imjjortance  to  both  Holland  and 

France.  The  rt'jjht  of  choosini^^  this  ^i^reat  prehilAi  beloufj^ed,  under 
certain  linutations,  to  tlie  chaj^ter  oi'  Cologne  Cathedral.  Louis 
supporfefl  Cardinal  Furs  tern  herg,  Bishop  of  JStrasbonrg ;  the 
Prutchtant  states  of  the  Hhine,  fht;  Empire,  and  the  Pope, 
pro]>oH(  d  Clement  of  Bavaria.  Previous  to  this,  the  cliapter  hud 
choBen  the  former  to  be  the  electtjr's  coarljutdr  (  January,  10^); 
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but  to  qualify  himself  for  the  coadjufcorship,  it  was  necessary  that 
Fursteuiburg  should  first  resisfn  his  see.  The  Pope  liad  refused  to 
accept  his  resignation,  and  his  election  was  therefore  void.  Now 
that  the  elector  was  dead,  and  the  chapter  a^ain  had  to  appoint  his 
successor,  the  cardinal  a  second  time  obtauied  a  lijajoniy  of  votes  ; 
but  two-thirds  were  required  for  a  valid  election,  and  in  default  of 
these,  the  ch(Hce  fell  to  Innocent,  who  appmnted  the  PrincQ  of 
Bamia.  The  allies  were  equally  fortunate  in  the  other  three 
biBhoprics.  Louis,  indignant  at  the  prospect  of  loeing  a  provinee 
which  he  had  begun  to  regard  as  a  fief  of  his  erown,  published 
a  passionate  manifesto,  in  which  he  accused  the  Pontiff  of  violating 
thie  laws  of  justice  in  &vonr  of  Austria,  and  of  enoouraging  the 
Prince  of  Orange  to  expel  a  Catholic  king  from  the  throne  of 

England. 

92.  Prepiuntlona  of  the  Prince  of  Orange*   While  James  and 
Louis  thus  raised  against  themselves  the  enmity  of  all  sects  and 
parties,  William  laboured  to  conciliate  all.    He  called 
on  the  princes  of  Northern  (Termany  to  rally  round  hira 
in  defence  of  the  common  cause  of  all  reformed  churches,  rrino*^ 
He  represented  to  Austria  the  danjzer  of  French  ambition,  lArtnS^ 
and  the  neci'ssity  of  rescuing  England  from  vassalage,  and 
of  uniting  hor  to  the  European  confederacy ;  and  to  the  Koman 
Catholic  princes  generally  he  declared  that  his  chief  object  wa^  to 
secure  to  the  peaceable  and  unambitious  Roman  Catholics  of 
Eughiiid  a  permanent  toleration,  which  would  benefit  and  protect 
them,  instead  of  that  odious  and  precarious  ascendaney  which 
James  was  endeaToanng  to  establish,  and  which  would  be  followed 
by  a  popular  outbreak  and  a  barbarous  persecutbn.* 

4-s  early  «s  July,  the  Prince  of  Oran||e  had  begun  his  military 
preparations,  under  the  pretence  of  resisting  the  fVench  King  in 
the  n^atter  <^  Cologne.  The  appearance  of  Algeriue  pirates  in  the 
German  ocean  gave  him  the  pretext  for  increasing  his  navy.  A 
camp  of  20,0(K^  men  was  fi>rmed  between  Grave  and 
Nimeguen  ;  50  cannon  were  placed  on  flats  to  be  conveyed  y'rl!f*nenfs 
to  the  place  of  embarkation ;  7,0CK>  moi  were  raised  for  the  ^^"^^"^ 
naval,  and  9,000  for  the  military  service ;  27  s|uips  w  ere  added  to 
th^  44  already  in  commission,  and  the  squadron  of  the  Zuyder  Zee 
jgined  the  other  squadrons  at  Helvoetsluys,  The  Protestant  States 
•of  Germany  undertook  to  aid  the  Dutch  in  defending  themselves 
against  the  French  during  the  Princes  absence;  and  their  Ruinaa 
(^qU^        ftlQP  ^gaged  to  assist  tbeip.   An  active  intercourse 
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MoTCTnenn  England  was  carried  on  at  the  same  time.  Lloyd 
In'Jiuh  *u>d  Trelawnej,  two  of  the  seven  bishops,  assured  Williara 
of  their  support ;  Colonel  Trelawney,  the  brother  of  the 
bishop,  Kirke,  Churchill,  and  other  ofHcers,  did  the  same;  Shzevs- 
burr  and  liussell  came  over  to  Holland,  the  former  with  a  supply 
of  X12,000;  and  DoTonshire,  Panbj,  and  Lumlej  retirea  to 
their  estates,  to  raise  their  I'oUowers  as  soon  as  the  prince 
should  set  foot  on  the  island  (August).  At  this  junctme  Sun- 
derland, the  president  of  the  council,  and  James's  principal 
secretary  of  state,  secretly  assured  the  Prince  of  Orange  of  hif 
support.  He  saw  that  the  breach  between  James  and  his  subject? 
had  become  irreparable,  and  that  the  success  of  the  Prinoe  <rf 
Orange  was  cert-ain.  Eeing  deeply  implicated  in  James's  tyranny, 
he,  therefore,  sought  to  avert,  by  a  timely  but  treacherous 
service,  the  piini'jlniient  wliicli  he  dreaded  would  be  tbe 
reward  of  his  eriTTirvs.  lie  gave  information  to  William 
through  Ins  wile,  one  of  w  liose  letters  being  intercepted  by  th^ 
King,  she  and  her  husband  stoutly  declared  it  was  a  forgery.* 
There  were  many  men,  at  this  crisis,  who  behaved  like  vSiiTiderland 
33.  The  Concessions  which  James  made  to  avert  his  Fate, 
8uch  was  tlir  position  of  afi'airs  about  the  beginning  of  Sept.ember. 
and  still  James  not  in  the  least  suspected  the  designs  which  wer? 
being  formed  against  him.  An  intriguing  Irish  adventurer,  naxnd 
White,  whom  he  had  created  ^larquis  of  Albeville,  had  been  sent 
to  the  Netherlands  to  demand  an  explanation  of  the  armaments 
going  forward.  But  he  had  returned  information  to  James  tlut 
juBM  ^^^^  Dutch  entertained  no  unfriendly  design.  The  Frenci 
*Jjgg^*j  monarch,  however,  repeatedly  warned  the  King;  Bon- 
LonbxiF.  repaux  was  sent  to  convince  him  of  it;  Avaux,  the 
Prench  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  had  threatened  war  if  tli^ 
expedition  sailed,  and  he  supplied  Barillon,  in  London,  with  the 
fullest  information  of  all  that  ^  as  going  forward  in  the  Dutch 
forts.  But  James  was  under  a  delusion  which  appears  to  hare 
been  artfully  encouraged  by  Sunderland,  who  showed  that  th^ 
Prince  of  Orange  would  never  leave  Holland  defenceless  in  order 
to  invade  England,  and  that  Louis  only  sought  to  frighten  hi? 
Majesty  into  an  alliance  with  France  in  the  impending  war  aboat 
the  electorate  of  Cologne.  If  an^hing  could  have  saved  Jamc*, 
HtreoftUs  "^^^  declaration  of  war  made  by  Avaux  :  but  evpc 
MtoTflSn  ^^^^  friendly  act  he  resented  with  scorn,  and  iw 
recalled  Skeitou,  his  ambassador  at  Paris^  and  comimtt«t 
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liim  to  the  Tower,  for  having  advised  and  conoumd  in  Avaox's 
proceeding.  This  determined  Louis  to  leaTe  James  to  his  fate; 
ne  suddeniy  withdrew  his  troops  from  Flanders,  and  poured  them 
into  Grermany,  where  the  whole  country,  from  Baden  to  OolognOy 
soon  fell  into  their  hands ;  while  he  declared  that  he 
should  preserve  the  poace  with  Holland,  and  the  truce  of  imtm  un 
twenty  years  with  8pain.  The  Dutch  fiuuU  immediately 
rose  ten  per  cent. ;  the  armaments  went  on  with  redoubled  vigour ; 
and  the  sanction  of  the  SStates-General  was  at  last  given  to  the 
expedition. 

James  now  saw,  in  all  its  magnitude  and  proximity,  the  danger 
which  threatened  him  ;  and  the  iTvi})ulicy  of  his  past  misrule  Hashed 
at  once  upon  his  mind.  He  La-siened  to  repair  his  errors  and 
retrace  his  steps ;  scarcely  a  day  passed  which  was  not  marked  by 
some  new  concession,  granted  witn  apparent  cheerfulness,  but  in 
lealify  wrung  from  Imn  by  the  necessity  of  his  situation.*  He 
solicited  the  advice  of  the  seven  bishops ;  he  ordered  tiie  deputy 
lieutenants  and  magistrates  who  had  been  removed,  to  be  con. 
restored;  he  proelamied  the  design  ofthe  Prince  of  Oran^,  SiSdhr 
and  declared  that  he  should  not  only  rely  upon  foreign  aid,  i^"^^*'- 
but  would  depend  upon  the  loyalty  of  his  people ;  and  he  revoked 
the  writs  he  had  issued  for  the  meeting  of  parliament  in  Novem- 
ber, pleading  the  necessity  of  the  measure.  The  Bishop  of 
London  was  restored  to  the  exercise  of  his  episcopal  jurisdiction ; 
London  received  again  its  old  charter;  the  advice  of  the  prelates 
was  graciously  received ;  the  high  commission  was  dissolved;  the 
cities  aud  boroughs  recovered  their  ancient  privileges ;  and  a 
genera!  pardon  was  published,  with  the  exception,  by  name,  of 
certain  persons,  almost  all  of  whom  were  actually  servinn;  under 
the  Prince  of  Orange  (September  22nd — October  17th).  The 
Bishop  ot  VV  inchester  was  sent  to  Oxford  to  restore  Dr.  Hough 
and  the  ejected  fellows  of  Magdalene,  but  before  he  had  time  to 
perform  this  service  he  was  summoned  to  an  assembly  of  notables 
(22nd  October),  before  whom  James  produced  proofs  of  the  birth 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Suuderland  was  removed  irom  office, 
and  Father  Petre  ordered  not  to  appear  again  at  the  council 
board. 

Although  these  large  concessions,  suddenly  made  under  the 
influence  of  fear,  were  not  likely  to  propitiate  a  people  whose 
oonfidence  had  been  destroyed,  the  leading  peers  professed  to 
imive  them  joyfully  $  they  assured  the  King  ca  their  fidelity,  and 
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ihe  prelates  drew  up  a  general  form  of  prayer  for  the  safety  ao^ 
prosperity  of  the  royal  family.  James  made  every  exertion  to 
augment  his  military  and  naval  force.  The  fleet,  consisting  of  W 
men-of-war  and  17  fire-ships,  was  stationed  off  tbe  Gun  Fleet,  to 
watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  and  placed  under  the  BtA  d 
Dartmouth.  The  army,  raised  to  40,000  men  bj  the  iLmTtI  d 
6,500  Irish,  wa«  placed  under  Lord  FeTersham* 

84.  Landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  In  the  meanthne,  ftr 
Frinoe  of  Orange,  now  fblly  prepared  to  publish  hib  purpose^, 
issued  his  famous  declaration  (October  10th). 

In  this  document  he  set  forth,  in  a  calm  and  dispassionate  ioni,  tb; 
violatioiis  of  their  la^trs,  liberties,  and  costomS}  to  which  the  people  of  Engliri 

had  been  subjected;  the  Tarioiift  acts  by  which  the  Popish  religk<i 
AMUtnuUon  been   forced   upon   the  nation;    the  general   belief  that  i 

pretended  heir  to  the  throne  had  been  set  up  aij^ninst  the  rii^ht'^  of t:^ 
Princess  of  Orange,  and  the  duty  which  lay  upon  him,  by  the  esteem  oftli: 
people  and  the  interest  of  his  consort,  to  maintain,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  t^^ 
Protestant  religion,  and  the  laws,  liberties,  and  just  rights  of  the  nation,  andti 
do  which  he  had  V^een  earnestly  solicited  by  many  lords,  bDth  spiritual  as^ 
tenrporal,  and  l)y  many  gentlemen,  and  others  of  all  ranks.  For  these  reas;^? 
he  declared  that  he  had  thought  ht  to  go  over  to  England  with  a  fora 
sufficient  to  defend  himself  from  the  violence  of  the  King*s  evil  connselkft 
and  that  he  had  no  other  design  than  to  have  a  free  and  lawful  parliamf' 
assembled,  to  whose  decision  he  solemnly  pledged  himself  to  leave 
questions,  both  public  and  private.* 

The  general  impatience  for  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  now  becjuw 
daily  stronger.  The  gales,  which  had  been  obstinately  blowing 
from  the  west,  and  at  once  prevented  William  from  sailing  anfi 
brought  fresh  Irish  regiments  from  Dublin  to  Chester,  we^ 
|rojN«uit  cursed  by  the  eommon  people,  who  called  the  weath^ 
^  Popish.  They  prayed  for  a  Prot^estant  wind.  At  lengtl 
William  set  sail  from  Helvoetsluys,  on  the  19th  of  October,  with*  fleet 
of  50  men-of-war,  25  frigates,  many  fire-ships,  and  400  twnspoTt? 
having  on  board  4,000  horse  and  10,000  foot.  The  prince's  ship. 
Theexpcdi-  BriU,  borc  a  flag  with  the  arms  of  England  an<i 
tion  sails.  Nassau,  surroundcd  with  the  motto,  *'The  Protestani 
^Religion  and  Liberties  of  England,"  and  underneath  was  tbe 
device  of  the  house  of  Orange,  *'I  will  maintain."  Marsbi 
Schomberg  took  the  command  of  the  army,  Admiral  Herlxrt  th- 
fleet.  It  was  William's  intention  to  proceed  to  a  certain  distancr, 
and  then  alt^er  his  course  for  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  whero  ho  xn* 
expected  by  the  Earl  of  Danby;  but  about  t^n  in  the  eveI)lI!L^^ 
wind  suddenly  changed  to  the  west^  and  by  midnight  a  storm  bi^ 
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<lispersed  the  fleet  in  6very  direction.    But  the  damage  was 
quickly  tepaired,  and  on  the  Ist  of  November,  the  fleet  again  put 
to  dea.    Un  that  day  the  prince's  declaration  reached  London. 
J&mes  was  disturbed  by  the  paragraph,  in  which  it  was  said  that 
gome  of  the  peers  had  invited  William  over,  and  he  sent  for 
Halifax,  Clarendon,  and  Nottingham,  who  were  then  in  London. 
They  (le(!lar('d,  on  their  honour,  that  thi'y  were  i^i^noraut  of  any 
snch  invitation.    Of  the  prchites,  the  ar<-hl)isho[),  with  the  j^^,^ 
Bishops  of  Durham,  Chester,  and  St.  David's,  r».'turned  an 
express  denial;  but  Comptou,  of  London,  who  had  signed  "JJiuJ^J 
the  invitation,  replied  that  there  was  not  one  of  his  {vj^iof 
brethren  who  was  not  as  guiltless  as  he  in  the  matter. 
James  then  required  of  the  bishops  that  they  should  draw  up  a 
paper,  si;tting  forth  their  abhorrence  of  the  prince's  design,  and  he 
ordered  them  to  withdraw  for  that  purpose.    But  they  declined 
to  do  any  such  thing,  for  the  Dutch  fleet  had  now  passed  the 
fltraits  of  Dover,  and  was  steering^  down  the  channel.  The 
Pfotestant  east  wind  was  blowing  f\m  and  strong,  and  thus  bore 
the  Dutch  fleet  towards  our  western  shores,  while  it  kept  the 
English  fleet  in  the  Thames ;  and  on  the  5th  of  Noveiliber  the 
•expedition  reached  Torbay,  where  the  troops  landed.*  By 
noon  the  next  day,  the  whole  army  was  on  its  march  "i^if"* 
towards  Exeter,  into  which  city  the  prince  made  his  public 
entry  on  the  9th.  But  his  reception  disappointed  his  expectations ; 
for  no  men  of  rank,  with  their  followers,  came  to  salute  him  ;  the 
bishop  and  the  dean  had  fled ;   the  cler*^  and  the  corporation 
remained  passive  spectators ;  the  canons  of  the  cathedral  refused 
to  assist  at  the  Te  Deum  which  was  ordered  to  he  chanted ;  wiuim 
and  even  the  choristers  left  the  church  whvn  Burnet  J!?ei,edM 
bej^an  to  read  the  prince's  declaration.     Lord  Lovelace, 
the  only  peer  who  had,  as  yet,  risen  in  favour  of  the  invaders,  was 
attacked,  defeated,   and  taken   prisoner   by   the  militia,  near 
Cirencester.     William  was  greatly  disappointed,  he  complaii.ed 
that  he  had  been  deceived  and  betrayed ;  he  tlireatened  to  re- 
embark,  and  to  leave  his  recreant  associates  to  the  vengeance  of 
their  sovereign.   But  before  the  week  was  out  he  had  full  reason 
to  alter  botlf  his  opinion  and  intention.f 

35.  General  Desertion  from  the  King.  To  oppose  the  prioce 
by  land,  James  had  assembled  his  army  on  Salisbury  Plaui.  But 

*  III  the  market  place  of  Brizham,  th«re  ii  m  \Aook  of  itoue^  witii  llill  fmaribtiou  t— 
-**0u  this  st  n«  .  and  near  this  smjt,  WiUlaia»  FlritiM  Of  OlMiO,  llnfe  Mt  not  OH  llis 
tlandinn  in  Kaglaud,  November  6th«  1088." 
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while  still  encamped  on  Hounslow  Heath,  a  secret  association  had 
been  fbrmed  among  the  officers,  and  a  communication  estaUisbed^ 
between  them  and  Oolchester^  Wharton,  and  Bussell,  <^  leadem 
of  an  Orange  club  in  London*  Lord  Churchill  was  among  these 
military  conspirators,  and,  on  the  arrival  of  the  prince  in  Torbay, 
he  stationed  three  regiments  of  cayalry  at  Salisbury,  under  the 

command  of  three  of  thi;  associated  omcers.  Lord 
i''"  Cornbury,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  was  the  senior 
corubury.  q£  ^^j^gg^  three ;  and  he,  having  arranged  his  plan  with  hia 
accomplices,  led  the  whole  division,  by  a  circuitous  route,  to 
Axminster,  near  the  advnncfd  posts  of  the  invading  army.  But 
hints  of  his  flnsign  had  hccn  wliisperod ;  he  was  requost'  d  to 
exhibit  his  orders  for  his  siraii<.ro  niovcrnont ;  and,  on  his  refusal, 
was  so  terrifjf'd  by  the  threats  of  the  officers,  that  ho  stole  away 
with  a  few  foiiowers  to  the  enemy.  Two  of  tin^  regiuHMits  returned 
to  Salisbury;  the  iliird  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy  at  ilonitnn. 
and  pressed  into  the  pri rice's  service.  The  treachery  of  thi.s 
young  nobleman,  who  iiud  bm-n  hiotif^ht  up  in  the  household  of 
James's  daughter  Anne,  and  was  the  son  of  his  brother-in-law, 
staggered  the  King;  it  spread  doubt  and  distrust  through  the 
army,  and  dissolved  the  only  tie  which  had  hitherto  restrained 
many — the  disgrace  of  being  the  first  to  desert  the  royal  colours. 
The  report  of  it,  considerably  exaggerated,  roused  the  frienda  of 
the  nrince  in  every  nart  of  the  kingdom ;  the  Earl  of  Danby,  and 
Lora  Lumley,  callea  together  theur  associates  and  dependants  in 
^  Yorkshire ;  Lords  Delamere  and  Brandon  imitated  them 
taSufS    ^  Cheshire,  and  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  raised  the 

standard  of  insurrection  in  the  midland  counties.  In  hia 
despair,  the  King  called  the  officers  of  the  army  to  give  him 
counsel.  They  vowed  to  serve  him  faithfully  to  the  last ;  and 
Lieutenant-General  CImrchill,  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton  (the 
latter  a  naturnl  son  of  Charles  II.),  were  the  first  to  make  this 
protcjstation.  Kirke  and  Trelawney  also  innd*;  the  same  vow. 
These  men  at  that  very  moment  were  u»editatin«^  treachery  in  tlieir 
hearts,  and  in  a  lew  days  fuliilled  it  (\ovember  l<)1h).  11ie  next 
day,  the  leading  peers  in  Loridon  jiet  it  ioned  the  King  to  summon 
Jkmet  ^  ^^^^  ^'^^  legal  parliament  without  delay,  as  the  only 
•oromoni »  expedient  which,  in  th<;ir  opirnon,  could  pr(;serve  the 
Men  in      iiatiun  from  the:  calamit  iea  with  W'hich  it  w  as  threatened. 

James  received  their  address  unj^raciously,  refusing  to  call 
a  parHament  until  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  left  the  kingdom ; 
and,  after  they  had  left  his  presence,  he  vehemently  dedaved  that 
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he  would  concede  nothing,  "Not  an  atom,  not  an  atom  ;  "  and  h& 
repeated  this  expression  many  times,  after  his  fashion.     In  this 
mood  he  set  out  for  Salisbury,  lea\  inu^  ftvo  lords,  two  of  whom 
were  papists,  to  govern  in  London  dunnpj  his  absence.    On  tha 
19th  he  reached  Salisbury,  and  intended  next  day  to  HejoiM 
review  General  Kirke's  troops,  which  were  stationed  at  ^J'^y^J^^^ 
Warminster.    But  indisposition  prevented  him.  Had 
he  pursued  his  intention,  he  would  have  \wQn  seized  on  the  road^, 
and  taken  prisoner  to  the  enemy's  quarters,  by  Qiurchill,  Kirke, 
and  Trelawuey.    When  he  was  informed  of  this  conspiracy,  he 
refused  to  arrest  the  conspirators,  or  to  betray  any  knowledge  of 
the  plot,  but  summoned  them  to  a  military  council,  in  which  it 
was  proposed  to  consider  the  question  of  a  retreat  beyond  the 
Thames.    Feversham  strongly  advised  such  a  course ;  Churchill 
objected,  and  urged  the  King  to  resume  his  design  of  visiting  the 
post  at  Warminster.    The  consultation  lasted  till  midnight,  when 
the  King  decided  in  favour  of  a  retreat.    Churchill  at  once  saw 
that  he  was  suspected;  he  and  Grafton  immediately  fled  Dcertion 
to  the  prince's  quarters  at  Axminster,  and  they  were  kiK'S?* 
followed,  in  the  morning,  by  Kirke,  Trelawney,  and 
several  others  (November  24th).    All  was  confusion  in  the  royal 
camp  after  this,  and  an  immediate  retreat  was  ordered.  James 
stopped  that  evening  at  Andover,  and  invited  his  son-in-law,. 
Prince  George  of  Denmark,  to  sup  with  him.     Six  days  before 
this,  the  Princess  Anne  had  pledged  her  word  to  William  for  the 
defection  of  her  husband ;  but  George  was  indolent,  and  instead 
of  following;  his  mentor  Churchill,  the  night  before,  he  had  simply 
exclaimed,  according  to  a  stupid  habit  he  had,  when  anv  new» 
was  told  him,  "Est  il  possible?"    "Is  it  possible?''   He  had, 
however,  active  friends,  and  no  sooner  had  he  left  the 
TOyaJ  table,  than  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  Lord  Drum-  ^^Ig* 
lanrig,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  took  him  PHoceof 
off  to  the  nearest  quarters  of  the  enemy.    His  defection 
was  of  no  great  consequence  in  itself,  but  it  occasioned  uneasy 
thoughts  in  the  King  as  to  the  fidelity  of  his  daughter  Anne,  over 
whom  he  knew  the  Churchills  had  great  influence.    This  princess 
no  soontr  heard,  in  &ct,  of  her  husband's  desertion,  than  she 
prepared  to  follow  him,  and  on  the  night  of  the  25th,  in  ^ 
the  company  of  Mrs.  Churchill  and  Mrs.  Berkeley,  she  5[^'j^*jf„, 
escaped  m)m  Whitehall,  and  was  escorted  by  the  Earl  of  jjjMrtfini. 
Dorset,  and  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  dis^ised  as  a 
life  guardsman,  to  Nottingham,  where  she  joined  the  northern 
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instirgents.  Soon  after  her  escape  was  known,  the  Kling  arrived 
in  London.  On  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence,  he  burst  into  ten??, 
and  exclaimed  God  help  me  1  mj  very  children  have  foraaken 
me ! 

36.  The  King  escapes  from  London.  In  the  opinion  of  ever^ 
man  the  royal  cause  was  now  hopeless.  Dartmouth  wrote  to  saj 
that  he  could  not  aiiswer  for  the  loyalty  of  the  tieet  under  his 
command  ;  Newcastle,  York,  ITull,  Bristol,  and  Plymouth,  declart.i 
in  favour  of  the  prince ;  and  numerous  meetings  w^ere  held  t 
York,  Derby,  and  Nottingham,  where  resolutions  were  carried  in 
fisivour  of  a  free  parliament,  and  the  support  of  the  Protestant 
religion.  In  this  extremity,  James  summoned  a  great  council  of 
JauM  P^^rs,  forty  in  number,  and  all  of  them  Protestacti 
•ttmSToM  (November  27th).  They  spoke  to  him  with  freedom,  and 
^^of  Clarendon  was  especially  vehement  against  tjrannt 
and  popery,  and  the  King's  pusillanimity.  Halifax,  wkc 
was  ambitious  at  this  juncture  to  be  the  peacemaker  between  the 
throne  and  the  nation,  urged  the  King  to  call  a  parlian^ent,  to 
grant  a  pardon  without  exceptions,  to  redress  the  worst  grievances 
immediately,  by  di^^missing  every  Catholic  from  his  service,  to  opec 
a  negotiation  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  to  separate  himself 
wholly  from  France.  In  a  few  days  a  proclamation  for  a  general 
amnesty  was  issued,  a  parliament  was  summoned  for  the  13tli  of 
January,  and  Halifax,  ^Nottingham,  and  Godolphin,  were  appoioted 
commii.  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  prince.  Tot,  even  d 
font^'^^^  this  moment,  James  was  insincere.  He  told  BariUoOt 
piu  .^e  of  the  French  ambassador,  that  a  parliament  would  impose 
oi&nee.  conditions  upon  him  which  he  could  not  bear ;  that  h 
must  leave  England;  and  that  he  would  take  refuge  in  Ireland, 
or  in  Scothmd,  or  would  seek  aid  in  person  from  the  King  d 
France,  as  soon  as  he  had  secured  the  saiety  of  the  Queen  anoml 
son.  He  had  already  made  his  preparations  for  carrying  this 
scheme  into  effect.  Lord  Dover  had  been  appointed  to  tie 
government  of  Fortsmoath,  and  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  tlie 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  Lord  Dartmouth,  the  admiral,  was  ordered 
to  convey  the  child  to  France.  Bat  Dartmouth  refused  to  obej 
this  order;  the  prince  was,  therefore,  hronght  back  to  Whitehall. 

In  the  meantime,  the  three  commissioners  proceeded  to  the 
camp  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  steadily  advancing  towards 
the  capital,  and  on  the  ^h  of  December  had  reached  Hungerfonli 
where  the  commissioners  arriyed  on  the  81^,  and,  in  a  puUfc 
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4iudieDce,  proposed  that  all  raatters  in  dispute  should  be 
referred  to  the  parliament  about  to  assemble,  and  that  in 
the  interval,  the  prince's  army  should  not  approach  * 
witliin  thirty  miles  of  the  capital.     I'hc  mrtjdfiTy  of  Willi^rd's 
adherents  decided  that  these  terms  should  not  be  acx-ept^d  ;  but 
he  did  not  object  to  them,  provided  tho  royal  troops  removed  to 
the  same  distance  east,  as  he  was  re()uired  to  be  west,  of  London. 

The  (Mpital,  diirino;  all  this,  was  in  a  state  of  fearful  distraction ;| 
the  houses  of  the  Koman  Catholics  w  ere  searched  for  arms,  byordef 
^f  the  lord  mayor;  the  hue  and  ery  was  set  up  against  Father 
Petre,  who  had  managed  to  escape ;  and  a  forp^ed  proclamation 
appeared,  as  if  from  the  Prince  of  Oranpje,  calling  on  all  magistrate^ 
and  good  Protest-ants  to  dinarm  the  Papists,  and  put  them  in  ptison,- 
It  was  high  time,  therefore,  that  James  should  look  after  his  own 
safety.  The  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  were  pri-  xheQuMu 
Tafeely  conveyed  down  the  river  to  Gravesend,  where  they  prfVcfof 
^mwked  on  board  a  yacht,  which  conveyed  them  to  Calais 
{December  10th).  He  then  made  preparations  for  his  flight 
next  day.  His  Inost  valuable  moyeables  were  entrusted  to  the  ca^ 
of  several  foreign  ambassadors ;  he  sent  for  the  great  seal,  and  fot^ 
the  writs  for  the  new  parliament,  which  had  not  yet  gone  oat,  tttiA 
he  threw  the  hctter  into  the  fire,  annulling  in  legal  form  thoto  whidb 
had  been  issued ;  and  to  Feversham  he  wrote  a  letter  which  could 
be  only  itnderstood  as  a  command  to  disband  the  army.  At  thiM 
o'clock  next  morning,  he  rose  and  disguised  himself,  took 
the  great  seal  with  him,  which  he  threw  into  the  Thames  i'p'avt^s 
as  he  crossed  firom  Millbank  to  Yauxhall,  and  reached 
Emley  Ferry,  near  Feversham,  before  noon,  a(!CX)mpanied  by  Si]^ 
Edward  Hales  (December  11th).  The  custom-house  hoy  had  been 
engaged  to  convey  him  to  France,  but,  the  ship  wanting  ballast, 
they  were  forced  to  run  her  on  shore  near  Sheerness,  where,  about 
eleven  at  night,  they  were  boarded  from  three  boats,  cruising  in 
the  mouth  of  the  river  to  intercept  the  fujritive  rovalists. 

"       .  Rut  it 

The  hnv  was  taken  back  to  Feversham,  where  the  Kin^r,  ukt*^ 
finding  that  he  was  known,  acknowledged  himself,  and 
was  placed  under  the  custody  of  the  mayor. 
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ammaa  IV.— THE  INTEBBEaNITM:,  11th  DBOEMBEB^ 

1688— I3th  FEBiiUAEr,  1689. 

37.  The  Irish  Night.  The  news  of  the  Kiog's  flic^ht  was  sooii 
known  all  over  London,  and  the  utmost  surprise  and  cousternatioc 
were  (^xcibed.  The  general  commotion  was  increased  when  it  wi« 
also  known  that  Feversham  had,  on  the  royal  order,  instAntk 
disbanded  his  forces.  There  wa«  no  government,  no  kin<^  to 
administer  the  law,  no  armed  force  to  preserve  order,  and  London 
at  that  time  was  full  of  marauders  ready  to  take  immediate  advantai.^ 
of  such  a  st  5it<»  of  anarchy.  The  soldiers,  too,  had  been  let  lov 
without  any  of  the  restraints  of  discipline,  destitute  of  the  nectv 
saries  of  life,  and  not  deprived  of  their  arms.  To  prevent  tht 
gji—ji     universal  confusion  which  was  thus  likely  to  ret^ult,  aboui 

thirty  spiritual  and  temporal  peers,  with  Saneroft  at  thel* 
gjjjjf^  head,joined  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  at  the  Guildhall 
■■•■*•  and,  forming  themselves  into  a  sei)arate  council,  assumai 
the  provisional  government.  They  published  a  declaratioo, 
that  the  flight  of  the  King  having  destroyed  the  hope  of  a  parlia- 
mentary settlement  of  alfairs,  they  had  determined  to  join  th^- 
Prince  of  Oraoo^e,  until  whose  arrival  they  should  undertake  thf 
preservation  of  order.  They  removed  Skelton  from  the  command 
of  the  Tower,  and  entrusted  it  to  Lord  Lucas,  and  they  is.^ued 
circular  orders  to  the  naval  and  military  othcers,  to  watch  over  the 
preservation  of  discipline  in  the  fleet  and  army. 

But  to  maiukiin  tranquillity  in  London  was  their  o^rearev 
ixdtement  ^'^^^^^^T*    ^Vheu  night  came,  the  tierce  multitude,  nmidst 

the  cries  of  No  Poperjf,  huvnt  the  Roman  Catholic  chapels. 

and  attacked  the  houses  of  ambassadors  from  Roman 
Catholic  states.  But  no  lives  were  sacrificed.  The  next  day,  the 
trainbands  and  some  troops  of  cavalry  kept  down  the  tumults,  and 
saved  Jeffreys  from  being  torn  in  pieces  by  the  mob.  who  h:id 
discovered  him  in  a  public-house  in  Wapping,  in  tlu-  ({isLruise  of  a 
sailor.  The  terror-stricken  judge  was  sent  to  the  Ti)\vvi\  where 
he  closed  his  liie  in  unspeakable  ignominy  and  iiorror.  On  the 
second  ni^^ht,  the  citizens  wt^re  roused  from  their  sleep  "hv  a  fearfa! 
cry  of  "  the  Irish  are  up  and  cutting  throats  !"  Instant  ly  even 
citizen  came  forth  to  fight  for  life  and  property,  whilst  evorr 
window  was  lighted  up,  and  barricades  were  hastily  constructed 
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m  every  leading  thorouglifare.    The  alarm  was  altogether  false ; 
but  by  some  unknown  agency,  the  same  consternation 
was  excited  throuirhont  the  countiy.    Bpeke,  who  wrote  on^ginated 
the  forfjfpd  proclamation   ordering   the   Protestants  to  ggiSt^ 
disarm  and  ini|)risou  the  "Roman  Cathohcs,  aft-erwards 
declared  that  he  was  the  author  of  this  dangerous  contrivance. 
If  he  expected  to  excite  the  people  against  the  depressed  lioinan 
Catholics,  he  was  greatly  mistaken.     Tho  exagL^erated  terror 
showed  how  little  there  was  really  to  apprehend,  in  a  eomitry  in 
which  nine-tenths  of  the  people  were  Protestants.     The  poor 
Irish  soldiers,  wandering  through  the  towns  and  villages,  begged 
for  food  ;  but  they  neither  massacred  nor  plundered.    They  were 
soon  required  to  deliver  up  their  arius,  and  were  provided  with 
sufficient  noeessaries.* 

38.  James  retnms  to  London,  bat  is  ordered  to  leave  it  again. 
On  the  third  day  from  James's  flitxht,  it  became  known  in 
London  that  he  had  not  left  the  country,  but  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  at  Feversham.  The  council  in  London  immediately 
sent  Lord  P(n'(^rsham  to  set  him  at  liberty,  llalitiax  objected  to 
this,  and  finding  that  the  schemes  of  reconciliation  on  which  he 
had  hitherto  been  intent  were  now  no  longer  practicable,  he 
repaired  to  the  prince's  head  quarters  at  Henley.  James,  naUfkx 
on  his  part,  resolved  to  return  to  the  capital;  and  ^F"I"'ei*Jf 
from  Kochester  he  sent  Feversham  to  the  prince  at  Windsor, 

;  inviting  him  to  a  personal  conference  at  the  palace  of  St.  James's, 
But  this  turn  in  affairs  did  not  suit  the  prince's  plans ;  he 
arrested  Feversham,  and  sent  a  message  to  James  declining  the 

I  proposed  conference,  and  desiring  him  to  remain  at  Eochester. 
This  message,  however,  was  too  late,  for  James  had  now  arri?ed 

;  at  Whitehall  (December  16th),  and  had  been  received  by  ^^^^ 
the   people   with   many   shows   of  kindness.      These  r^gngto 

:   unexpected  signs  of  popular  good  will  and  compassion 

:  misled  the  feeble  king ;  he  instantly  put  on  the  attitude  which 
had  so  alienated  his  subjects ;  the  Eoman  Catholic  priests  again 
thronged  his  court ;  he  went  to  mass,  and  a  J esuit  said  grace  at 

'   his  table.    He  held  a  council,  and  summoned  to  it,  even  in  that 

,  extremity,  persons  not  legally  qualified  to  sit  in  it ;  and  he  called 
the  lords  before  him  who  had  saved  the  country  from  confusion 
when  he  fled  from  the  capital,  and  haughtily  blamed  their  pre- 
sumption in  taking  upon  themselves  tiie  government.  His  hopes, 
howeTeTi  were  soon  cast  down,  when  Zulestein  came  to  deliTer 
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yfil^m^s  cold  and  item  qAessage,  and  to  inform  lum  of  the 
arrest  of  Feyersharo.  He  appealed  to  tha  Gommon  council  to 
defend  bim  against  the  prince,  but  tliey  refused  to  aid  hin. 

While  he  w«a  in  thia  state  of  trepidation,  William  called 
hSd»T^^  a  grand  council  of  peers  at  Windsor  (December  17th)  iJ 

which  Halifax  presiided,  and  where  it  was  decided  that 
^  ^'  the  King  should  not  remain  at  Whitehall.  Clarendon,  ^ 
had  joined  the  prince  at  Salisbury,  secretly  advised  the  detention 
of  James  in  close  custody  in  England ;  but  William  wisely  dete^ 
mined  that  his  uncle  should  be  allowed  to  withdraw  fpom  tiie 
kingdom,  and  that  his  escape  should  hear  the  appearane^  of  his 
own  voluntary  act.  for  this  purpose,  he  sought  to  operate  on  the 
King's  apprehensions;  ordeml  ibqr  h^ttalions  of  tl^e  Dutdi 
guards  to  march  into  Westminster;  and  despatched  £rom  SioD 

House,  Halifax,  Shrewsbury,  and  Delamere^  with  the 
rATr  '  to  order  of  the  lords  who  bad  sat  in  the  oouDcil,  ths^ 
'Ue^ut.  ji^Q^g  should  retire  to  Ham,  a  viUa  on  tbe  Thaim 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Laud^ale.  James  declined  to  gf»  i» 
that  place,  and  proposed  Rochester.  While  he  was  being  oon* 
yeyed  down  the  river,  the  Hutch  troops  mardied  into  liOndon: 
and  that  night  (December  18tli),  the  Fiince  of  Grange  alept  in 
the  palace  of  8t.  James's* 

S9.  The  Prince  of  Orange  Assumes  the  PD^Tisional  QoYenmeni 
The  next  day  the  Prince  of  Orange  held  a  court  ^t  St.  James^ 
which  wa9  attended  by  the  corporation  of  Xipndon,  a)l  the  bishops 
except  the  primate,  and  the  chief  clergy,  hiwjWy  wd  noiv-coa* 
{wmist  divines  in  Loqdon.  The  lawyers  were  heiMildd  by  the 
yevijsrable  Maynard,  whoj  at  ninety  years  of  age,  was  actiye  aai 
cle^  h/^aded  as  when  he  accused  the  Earl  of  Stra^tord  in  West- 
minster iiall.  The  prince  was  advised  by  this  assvBinbly  to  tahs 
the  crown  as  Henry  YXI.  had  taken  it,  by  right  of  conqueat.  Bs 
rejected  the  advice,  because  it  was  in  violation  of  the  promises 
Qontain^  in  his  declaration,  but  he  resolrved  to  a^emble, 
An  provisionally,  two  bodies  that  shoi^d  vspresept  t)ie  Lofdi 
SKS?^^  and  OopmoE^s  oi  Epgla^.  Qn  the  21st,  about  7(k 
SSSn"  spiritual  and  temporal  peers  assembled  bj  his  iAvitatioii, 
IJoDdun,  i^Q^  formed  a  kind  of  House  of  Lords ;  $iad  with  them  weze, 
i|iafew  days,  united  the  aldermen  of  Lojadon  iM»d  a  deputatioa 
the  common  council,  ^geth^r  with  %11  4^os^  gentlemen  who 
1^  sa(;  in  the  House  <Kf  Com^oi^  during  tk§  reiff^  of  Clwlea  A 
g)^m^h§ip  2^).  In  th^  i^eapwhiK  JaWW  waped  tim 
Bochester  (December  23t^^^        ajler  a  voyage  of  two  dayi 
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reached  Ambleteuse,  on  the  coast  of  France,  whence  he  ^^^^ 
proceeded  to  St.  (Termains,  which  Louis  gave  hira  for  his  ewaiiwto 
residence.    This  flight  considerably  expedited  the  business 
oi"  the  two  assembhes,  and  it  was  tiually  agreed  to  present  addresses 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  requesting  that  he  would  issue  letters  to 
summon  a  CouTention  pf  the  Estates  of  the  realm,  and,  in  the 
meantiiiie,  take  upon  blmself  the  adminiBtntum  of  the  goyem- 
ment.   Theae  addirasses  were  accepted,  and  the  prince  immediately 
f^pplied  himself  with  all  the  energy  of  hia  character  to  the  ^^^^^^ 
dimcult  task  entrusted  to  him*    The  exchequer  was  ^^^^^^ 
empty,  hut  such  was  the  confidence  he  inspired,  that  the  '^^j^'^'*^ 
merchants  of  London  immediately  placed  in  his  hands  a  loan  ^  ^'^ 
of  j£200,000.   The  letters  for  calling  the  oonyention  were  sent 
out;    the  old  charters  were  restored;    and  all  the  elections 
proceeded  without  any  interference  with  the  freedom  of  the 
electors.  ])\  the  influence  of  the  servants  of  tin  f  ro\\  n. 

40.  The  Second  Convention  Parliameiit.  Parties  in  it,  and 
their  principles.  The  Convention  met  January  22nd,  lt>89.  The 
composition  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  such,  that  there  was 
not  likely  to  be  any  serious  difterence  of  opinion  upon  the 
fundamental  principles  of  a  settlement  of  the  nation.  Yet  there 
wrro  mi\}}y  difficulties  to  overcome.  A  very  small  friu'tion  wished 
to  reciiii  .j allies  without  stipulat  ion,  while  an  equally  small  fraction 
wished  to  set  up  a  commonwealth.  But  the  great  majority  of  the 
nation,  and  of  the  (4)nvention,  was  divided  into  these  four  bodies, 
three  of  which  eonsi^ied  of  Tories,  and  the  fourth  of  Whiles.  The 
Tories,  or  Old  Cavaliers,  upheld  the  cause  of  hereditary  uaniarchy, 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  church  establishment.  So  ikr  Tnrieg^ 
in  the  Revolution  they  had  united  with  the  Koumlhcads,  t^^ri^,}l 
Presbyterians,  and  Indejjendents,  from  the  dread  of 
Popery ;  now  that  that  dread  was  removed,  they  began  to  fear  for 
their  beloved  church,  lest  her  articles  should  be  softened  down,  her 
liturgy  garbled,  her  canons  abolished,  and  her  fasts  and  festivals 
done  away  with,  by  the  Presbyterian  prince  whom  they  had  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  government,  and  his  lAtitttdinarian  followers. 
These  were  their  general  sentiments;  but  they  i^ere  torn  by 
dissensions^  and  beset  op  every  side  by  diffipudties. 

On$  uelion^  especially  strong  in  ^vines,  of  which  Sherlock  wasi 
the  chief  organ,  proposed  that  James  should  be  invited  to  ghevio^ 
return  on  such  conditions  as  might  fuUy  secnre  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  constitution  ^  the  realm.    A  manifesto  whi<^ 
James  issued  from  St.  Gerpmi^  ^  which  he  impudently  declared. 
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that  he  had  governed  modi  rately  and  justly,  and  that  his  people 
had  been  cheat<»d  into  ruin  by  imai^inary  grievances,  convinced 
this  party  of  the  folly  of  their  proposal ;  they,  therefore,  coalesced 
9menKt    with  another  body  of  Tories,  of  whom  Saucroft  was  the 

rhief.    This  party  acknowledged  that  James  was  untit  : 
govern,  but,  as  it  was  criminal  to  despoil  hitn  of  the  crown,  thuj 
maintained  that  he  should  govern  by  a  regency.    The  non-jurorj 
belonged  to  this  party. 

A  third  section  of  the  Tories  recommended  a  very  different  pk: 
S)Kobf»         either  of  these.    Danby  and  Comptoii  in  the  Lord*. 

and  Sawyer  in  the  Commons,  headed  it,  and  argued  thu? 
It  was  contrary  to  all  principle  for  subjects  to  depose  their 
sovereign.  But  it  was  not  necessary  to  depose  James,  because 
had,  by  his  flight,  abdicated  his  power  and  dignity.  A  demise  had 
actually  taken  place,  and  therefore  the  next  heir  had  succeeded; 
for,  according  to  the  constitution,  the  throne  could  not  be  oc? 
moment  vacant.  The  infant  Prince  of  Wales  was  of  suspiciota 
birth;  it  was  necessary  that  that  suspicion  should  be  removed: 
but  his  parents  had  conveyed  him  out  of  the  realm,  and  mad^ 
inquiry  impossible.  Judgment,  accordingly,  must  go  against  hii 
by  default ;  he  \^  as,  therefore,  by  all  the  laws  of  equity,  a  pretendef. 
and  the  crown  had  legally  devolved  on  the  Princess  of  Orange, 
who  was  actually  the  Queen  Begnant,  and  had  only  to  be 
proclaimed  by  the  two  houses. 

The  course  of  the  Whu/s,  meanwhile,  was  simple  and  consistent. 
Their  doctrine  was,  that  the  foundation  of  our  government  wasi 

contract  expressed  on  one  side  of  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
«nd their  and  on  the  other  by  the  coronation  oath;  and  that  the 
t^aosim,  ^^^jgg  imposed  by  this  contriact  were  mutual.  A  sovereign, 
therefore,  who  grossly  abused  his  power,  as  James  had  don^ 
might  be  lawfully  withstood  and  dethroned  by  his  people.  A 
departure  from  the  ordinary  rule  of  succession  was  not  of  itselt'  ac 
evil,  situated  as  the  country  then  was.  Till  that  rule  had  beec 
broken,  the  doctrines  of  indefeasible  right  and  passive  obedience, 
and  the  notion  that  the  kingly  office  is  the  ordinance  of  G-od,  in  J 
sense  different  from  that  in  which  all  government  is  His  ordinance, 
woidd  still  be  taught  and  maintained.  It  was  necessary  for  tb 
security  of  the  constitution  that  these  superstitions  should 
extinguished  ;  for  a  really  limited  monarchy  cannot  long  exist  in* 
eociety  which  regards  monarchy  as  something  divine,  and 
limitations  as  mere  human  inventions.* 
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41.  The  Commons  Vote  that  the  Throne  is  Vacant.  The 
most  important  of  these  ditterences  was  encouiit<  red  and  settled  by 
the  Comnioiis  in  their  <jreat  vote  of  the  28th  of  January ;  in  which, 
after  soma  faint  opposition  from  the  friends  of  the  late  Kinj]f,  they 
resolverl  :  That  Kiwj  Jinnefi  If.,  /lavlm/  en^havoured  to  sufji'ert  the 
constitution  af  fJuii  Ic'intiilnm  hij  hrxikinfj  the  ori'/inaf  confrart  I>t1xveen 
hhiq  and  peo/fie,  and  bif  the  advice  of  Jesuits  and  lUiier  n^icl  ed  jn  rsong 
hi fvtnfj  violated  the  fundamental  laws^  and  havimj  witlidrainn  Jiim^df 
out  of  the  hingdoniy  has  <d>dicated  the  ffovernnient,  ami  that  the  t/trone 
?^  therehij  vacant.  This  resolution,  draw  n  up  by  Somers,  Maynard, 
and  other  eTuinent  men,  w  as  followed  next  day  bv  another,  deelarins 
that  it  hath  hepn  found  htf  e  cperietice  to  be  inrnn^(sh  lU  ivith  the  safeltf 

.  and .  welfare  of  this  Protestant  kingdom  to  be  governed  by  a  J.*0£ish 
prince, 

42.  Debates  in  the  Lords  upon  It  '  'No  opposition  waR  made  by 
the  Lords  to  tins  latter  resolution  :   but  ujiori  tiie  for?iu'r,  x  veral 
important  divisions  toulv  plare.    The  lir>t  (juestion  discussed  by  them 
-was,  wliet  lit  r  a  I't'^^eney.  with  the  admin  i-i  i-.ftion  of  royal  power,  under 
the  style  of  K  iMj:^  .lann  s  11.,  duniu:  llie  iile  of  the  paid  Piopnsajfor 
King  James,  was  the  b<'st  and  safest  way  \o  preserve  the 
Protestant  religion   ;nul  laws  of  this  kingdom.  Nottint^ham, 
Clarendon,    and  liueliester   were  the  chief  supporters   of  this 
motion;  Halifax  and  l)an])y  the  eliief  oppojients  ;  and  it  was  lost 
by  a  majority  of  51  to  4i*.     The  Lords  then  proceeded  t-o  the 
discussion  of  the  abstract  question,  concernin«_'  an  original  contract 
between  king  and  people ;  and  a  sharp  debate  ensued,  in  which 
the  Tories  tauntnigly  asked  where  the  contract  was  pre- 
fjerved,  wdiat  were  its  provisions,  and  in  what  writi^r  or  orioiua 
re<'ord  they  could  be  found.    The  Whigs  repln d,  tiiat  the 
people  were  the  source  of  power,  and  could  not  be  supposed  to  place 
themselves  under  the  government  of  others,  without  some  previous 
stipulation  in  their  favour.    They  did  not  deny  tliat  the  crown 
was  hereditary  in  the  same  family;  but  they  contended  that  it 
was  elective  as  to  the  person,  both  from  historical  records,  and 
from  the  practice  still  ])reserved  of  asking  the  consent  of  the 
people  at  the  coronation  of  a  new  sovereitrn,  who  was,  himself, 
compelled  to  admit,  virtually,  the  existence  of  the  contract,  by 
taking  the  oath  usual  on  such  occasions.     To  this  the  Tories 
objected,  that  it  supposed  as  a  principle,  that  the  new  sovereign 
derived  his  authority  from  his  coronation  ;   but  this  was  contrary 
to  the  maxim  that  the  king  never  dies,  and  to  the  tact  based 
theraoBy  that  the  new  soTereign  became  king  from  the  momeat 
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of  his  prede(»os?5or's  death,  before  any  oath  or  election.  Or  a 
division,  however,  it  was  deterniiiied,  by  53  votes  to  -1' 5,  fh;it  tli- 
words  bhuuld  .stand.  Tt  ivus  then  resolved  that,  Kirt/j  James  hid 
broltn  the  contract,  atVer  which  the  substitution  of  the  word 
ihsprtc'V  for  "  af'dicated^^  was  agreed  to,  without  any  division. 
All  this  w^as  but  preliminary  to  the  discu8:sion  of  the  grand 
Qntht  constitutional  question,  whether  it  followed  from  the  desertm 
Jf^Jjy  of  the  government  by  James,  that  the  throne  wa^^  vacant.  For. 
fhroM.  j£  throne  was  vacant,  said  the  Whigs,  the  Estates  of 
the  Realm  might  place  William  in  it ;  but  if  not,  he  could  only 
sneeeed  to  it  after  his  wife,  ntler  Anne,  and  after  Anne's  posterity. 
The  Tories  obje(?ted  to  the  throne  being  declared  vacant,  !>rcau5f 

that  would  admit  that  it  was  elective;  and  repeating  tbt 
ofiae*^*   inaiim,  that  the  king  never  dies,  said,  that  it  would  be 

bt'tter  to  Inllow  out,  logically,  the  principles  of  the  consti- 
tution to  their  consequences.  There  had  been  a  demise  of  the 
crown ;  at  the  instant  of  the  demise,  the  next  heir,  namelv,  the 
Princess  of  Orange,  became  th(?  lawful  sovereign,  and  was,  in  feet, 
at  that  moment,  the  lawful  sovereign.  The  Whigs  answered,  tha* 
it  was  idle  thus  to  aj^ply  ordinary  rules  to  a  country  in  a  state  of 
Aniwrof  revolution.  If  it  was  a  legal  maxim,  that  the  king  never 
«h*whi?B.  jjjgg^  g^Q^j  ^i^g  throiie  is  never  vacant,  it  was  also  a  le^ 
maxim  that  a  living  man  can  have  no  heirs.  Yet  Jairius  was  srili 
living;  how,  then,  could  the  Princess  of  Orange  li*^  his  heir*!* 
The  laws  fully  provided  for  t]ie  succession  when  the  sovereiirn? 
power  terminated  with  \v\<  Hie,  but  did  not  provide  for  such  a 
rare  case  as  the  present,  in  which  his  power  terminated  before 
his  natural  life.  With  such  a  case,  the  constitution  had  now 
deal;  the  housi^  had  pronounced  the  throne  vacant ;  there  was, 
therefore,  a  demise;  neither  common  nor  statute  law  designated 
any  person  as  entitled  to  fill  the  throne  between  the  demise  of 
the  sovereign,  and  his  decense :  let  the  house,  therefore,  invite  the 
Prince  of  Orange  to  lill  the  vacancy  which  had  been  declared. 
He  was  not  the  heir ;  but  that  was  an  advantage:  for,  although 
hereditary  monarchy  was  a  good  political  institution,  it  was  not 
more  sacred  than  other  good  political  institutions ;  and  as  it  ha 3 
been  converted  into  a  religious  superstition,  it  would  be  a  blessiDii 
to  society,  if  by  deviating,  for  a  time,  from  the  general  rule  e: 
descent,  we  preserved  the  institution,  and  yet  s^ot  rid  of  the  abjat 
and  noxious  superstition  of  divine  right,  which  had  been  so  loni: 
connected  with  it.  Finding  themselves  in  a  minority,  the  Whig? 
tried  to  compromise  the  dispute,  by  proposing  to  onut  the  wordi 
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which  pronounced  the  throne  yacant,    and  simply  to  TheLorft 
declare  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  King  and  Jh?Jhronfto 
Queen.     But  the  proposition  was  rejected  by  .^2  votes 
to  47;  and  when  the  question  was  put,  wheiLit-r  the  tlirone  was 
vacant,  that,  also,  was  rejected,  by  55  to  41  (January  81st). 
Thirty-six  peers  immediately  entrn  d  their  dissent  in  the  journals. 

43.  The  Prince  of  Orange  objects  to  a  Regency.  During  the 
two  following  days,  London  was  in  an  unquiet  and  anxious  state. 
The  popidace,  led  by  Lord  Lovelace,  proceeded  to  Westminster 
with  a  petition,  that  the  crown  should  be  given,  without  delay,  to 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange.  But  the  ]i»'tition  had  no 
signature,  and  both  William  and  the  two  houses  resented  this 
attempt  to  influence  the  deliberations  by  external  force.  ^ 

A  letter  from  Jnnh  s  to  the  Convention  was  received,  in  leiier'to 
which  he  exhorted  the  Lords  and  Commons  not  to  despair 
of  his  clemency,  and  graciously  assured  them,  that  he  w^ould 
pardon  all  who  had  betrayed  hi?u,  except  a  few,  whom  he  did  not 
name.    Both  houses  voted  that  the  letter  should  not  be  received. 

In  the  meantime,  a  great  meeting  hatl  been  held  at  Devonshire's 
house,  in  London,  at  which  i'agel,  the  prince's  chief  adviser, 
stated  that  his  master  would  never  submit  to  be  gentleman-usher 
to  his  wife;  and  William  himself  sent  for  Halifax,  Danby,  and 
Shrewnbury,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party,  and  distinctly  told 
them,  that  he  would  neither  accept  the  regency,  nor  become  his 
wife's  subject,  nor  vrt  hold  th*^  crown  by  her  rijzht. 

44.  Conference  between  the  two  Houses  on  the  Question.  On 
the  4th  of  February,  the  Commons  rejected,  by  260  vott\s  to  151, 
the  amendments  of  the  Lords,  and  then  requested  a  free  conference 
with  the  upper  house.  This  conference  was  conducted  with 
remarkiible  ability.  The  principal  argument  of  the  Lords  was 
directed  against  the  vacancy  of  the  throne.  They  contended,  that 
in  our  government,  there  could  be  no  interval  or  vacancy,  the  heir^s 
rififht  being  complete  by  a  demise  of  the  crown  ;  and,  that  if  any 
other  person  wore  designated  to  the  succession,  it  would  at  once 
render  the  monarchy  elective.  Somers  was  the  leading  manager 
of  the  Commons,  and  when  he  was  challenged  to  show  any 
authority  for  the  proposition  tliat  England  coidd  be  without  a 
sovereign,  he  produced  the  parijamentary  roil  of  1399,  in  which  it 
was  expressly  set  forth,  that  the  tlirone  was  vacant  during  the 
interval  between  the  resignation  of  ](  <  liard  TL,  and  the  enthrone- 
ment of  Henry  IV.  The  Lords  produced  the  parliamentary  roll  of 
the  1  Edward  IV.,  which  solemnly  annulled  this  record  of  1399  ; 
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but  Treby*  tben  laid  on  the  table  the  parliamentary  roll  of  the  1 
Henry  YII.,  which  repealed  the  act  of  Edward  lY.,  and,  coiue- 
queotly,  restored  the  validity  of  the  record  of  1399.  At  last,  the 
rf^^  Lords  yielded,  not  that  they  were  unable  to  meet 
wt'^r^'ret  arguments  of  the  Whigs ;  for  they  were  as  much  anperior 
thrunl  u  mere  argument,  either  as  regarded  the  common 

vaeaiit.  scnse  of  words,  or  the  principles  of  our  constitutional  law^ 
as  their  opponents  were  superior  in  having  every  advantage  on  tb 
solid  grounds  of  expediency.*  But  it  was  known  that  the  PrineeK 
of  Oran^  was  displeased  with  the  conduct  of  her  friends, 
were  striving  to  set  her  above  her  husband,  and,  therefore,  wbei 
the  question  was  put,  whether  King  James  had  abdicated  t]» 
throne,  only  3  Lords  said  not  eonieni,"  .On  the  question  of  the 
vacancy,  the  **eontwti''  were  6i2;  the  *^mt  eontmtt**  47.  ltw» 
then  immediately  proposed,  and  carried  vnthout  a  division,  thattk 
The  Prince  Brinco  aud  Priocess  of  Orange  should  be  declared  Kii^ 
oror^'lT^  aiid  Queen  of  England.  Nottingham  next  moved,  tht 
»•  decOnd.  the  words  «  rightful  and  Uwful,"*  in  the  oath  of  all^iaiM. 
should  be  omitted,  that  the  oath  might  be  conscientiouslj  takes 
by  those  who,  like  himself,  disapproved  of  what  had  been,  dom 
and  yet  fully  purposed  to  be  loyal  and  dutiful  subjects  of  the  nev 
Bovereiens.  This  alteration  implied  the  doctrine,  that  Williav 
and  A&y  were  King  and  Queen  not  de  jure,  but  de  /acta  odLj; 
but  this  was  not  perceived  at  the  time,  and  the  propoaition  w 
not  objected  to  (February  7th). 

45.  The  Declaration  of  B^thts.  The  House  of  Commons,  witii 
a  noble  patriotism,  delayed  to  concur  in  this  hasty  settlement  d 
the  crown  by  the  Lords,  till  they  should  have  completed  ti» 
declaration  of  those  fundamental  rights  and  liberties,  for  the  sake 
of  which  alone,  they  had  gone  forward  with  Ihis  great  revolution. 
On  the  29th  of  January  they  had  resolved  that,  before  tb 
Committee  proceed  to  fill  the  throne  now  vacant,  they  will  proce«4 
to  secure  our  religion,  laws,  and  liberties.''  Aooordingly,  ai 
instrument  was  ftamed,  which,  after  several  conferences  and 
•amendmeots,  obtained  the  approbation  of  both  houses  (Februair 
13th),  and  was  presented  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange, 
in  the  Banqueting  House,  at  WhitehalL 

This  instrumciiL,  called  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  aiid  afterwards  enactei 
into  the  Bili  of  Rights ^  consists  of  three  parts :» 

I.  A  recUiU  of  the  illegal  and  arbitraxy  acts  committed  by  the  late  Kin<^  aol 
of  the  consequent  vote  of  abdication  passed  by  the  two  houses*  *** 
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2.  A  declaraiion^  nearly  following  the  words  of  the  former  part,  that  such 

numerated  acts  are  illegal. 

3,  And  a  resolution,  that  the  throne  shall  be  filled  by  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Orang^e,  according  to  the  limitations  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  viz*:  that 

the  prince  and  princess  shall  hold  the  crowi  and  royal  dignity  during  their 

lives,  and  the  life  of  ili<  survivor  of  ihein ;  and  that  t'lc  <^»le  nnd  full  exercise  of 
rec^n!  power  shall  be  in  the  said  prince.  That  after  their  decease,  the  cmwn 
shall  gu  to  tlie  heirs  of  the  bucl>'  of  the  said  princess;  and  in  default  of  such 
issue,  to  the  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body;  and  in 
default  of -IK 'I  '  •  •.  t  '  licirs  of  the  body  of  the  said  Prince  of  Orange. 
The  Hill  of  Ki;;lu>  a  i  l  l  a  clause,  which  exclude  1  a  papist,  or  one  who 
marrie<l  a  papist,  hx>in  all  right  to  the  throne.  In  the  Declaraiion  it  was 
-declared  — 

1.  Tlial  the  pretended  power  of  suspending  laws,  or  the  execution  of  laws, 
by  regal  authority,  without  consent  of  parliament,  is  illegal. 

2.  That  the  prntenJed  power  of  dispensing  with  law  or  the  execution  of 
laws,  l  y  t  e^al  aulliority.  as  it  hath  been  assumed  and  exercise  !  of  late,  is  illct^al. 

3.  That  the  commission  for  ereciini^  the  1nte  Court  of  Coiiitnis>ioners  for 
Ecclesiastical  Causes,  and  all  other  conunissions  and  courts  of  the  hke  nature, 
:are  illegal  and  pernicious. 

4.  That  levymg  money  for,  or  to  the  use  of  the  crown,  by  pretence  of  prero- 
gatnc,  without  grant  (»r  parliament,  for  longer  time,  or  m  any  other  manner 
than  tlie  same  is  or  shall  be  {panted,  is  illej^al. 

5.  Tliat  it  is  the  ri^ht  of  the  subjects  to  petition  the  King,  and  that  all  com- 
mitments and  prosecutions,  for  such  petitions,  arc  illegal. 

6.  That  the  raishig  or  keeping  a  standing  army  within  the  kingdom  in  time 
of  peace,  unless  it  be  with  the  consent  of  parliament,  is  illegal. 

7.  Thp.'.  tlic  -ulijocts  which  are  Protestants,  may  have  arms  for  their  defence 
-suiiuhlf  lo  ilieir  condition,  and  as  allowed  by  law. 

S.  That  elections  of  members  of  parliament  ought  to  be  free. 

9.  That  the  freedom  of  speech  or  debates,  or  proceedings  in  parliament, 
ought  not  to  be  impeached  or  f|uesiioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of  pari  lament. 

10.  That  excessive  bail  oi;-li[  not  to  be  re-niired,  nor  excessives  fines 
imposeci  ;  nor  cruel  and  unusua!  ; (unislnncnt?;  inflicted. 

11.  That  juries  ougiil  lo  be  <!uly  impanelled  and  returned,  and  that  jurors 
^bich  pass  upon  men  in  trials  of  high  treason  ought  to  be  freeholders. 

12.  That  all  grants  and  promises  of  fines  and  forfeitures  of  particular  persons 
before  conviction,  are  illej^al  and  void. 

13.  And  that,  for  the  redress  of  all  grievances,  an;l  for  the  aincndinnr, 
strenj^^hening,  and  preserving  of  the  laws,  parliaments  ougiit  to  be  held 
frequently. 

Whon  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Lords  had  tinishetl  tlu^  rending 
of  thi.s  ducuiiient,  the  Pri'u-e  and  VriiK-43SH  of  Orjinj^t*  sie:nilicd  their 
.assent  to  it,  Halifax,  speake  r  oi"  ilu^  House  of  Lords,  in  the  name 
of  all  the  Estates  of  the  Rinilni,  requested  the  prince  and  princess 
to  accept  the  crown.  "  We  thankfully  ac^*ept,"  said  William, 
-<«  what  you  have  offeretl  to  us."  Then  for  himself  he  assured  them 
that  the  laws  of  ErijE^land  should  be  the  rule  of  his  life,  that  be  wou^.d 
<H>a»tttuilj  bwk  the  advice  ui  the  two  houses,  whoee  judgment  he 
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should  ismit  rather  than  hw  own.  The  rojal  proelainations  were 
then  made,  and  the  llevolution  was  accomplished. 

46.  The  Revolution  of  1688  and  its  ConseqiieilceB.  The 
"GloriouH  Revolution,"  as  this  great  event  haw  been  emphatically 
denominaU'd  in  our  public  acts,  cannot  bo  defended  without  we 
reject  the  siavinb  drnttrines  of  divine  ri^ht  and  pansive  obedience: 
or  even  that  pretitrided  tnndifitrntion  of  them  which  imap^nes  some 
extreme  caHe  of  intolerable  tyranny  afl  th(?  only  plea  and  palliation 
of  rcHiMtanc^.  The  qijf  '«tion  to  ha  answered  is — were  the  laws  and 
relif^ion  of  the  rffilni,  jukI  \  \\t-  tjcrifral  Mfcurity,  s-nfp  in  th**  hanrN  of 
Jnmf'S?  AVci'fth"  Stuarts  filtrd  t'T  llif  r-oiulil  ion  in  wliidi  th<>v 
were  UH-anl- to  stiind — to  Im*  IIic  Ijinited  kinj/s  oi" a  wise  arid  free 
j)f'n|»1('  1  In;  cl)i<'f"-i  of  th»*  EriLdish  commonwealth  ?  Thenr  is  ordy 
one  answer  to  liu -sis  quchlions,  ar»d  an  answer  whi*ih  rftpHn  s  no 
Tb«siawto  P^oof.    The  Stuarts  were  utterly  iricapable  of  l>ec<>niiijg 

const  itutional  sovereigns.  But  tlu^  question  next  arises  : 
Vl-t^,irhlJ^  \V  there  such  an  extremity  in  tiie  case,  that  the  abjtini- 
W'  nlV*"'  of  allegiance  to  a  reitrnincf  soverei^^n,  and  a  deviation 

*'>*****9M,  the  star»dard  rult  s  ot"  law  and  relit^ion,  b^'came 

justifiable?  To  this  it  may  be  replied  that,  althouf^h  James 
summoned  a  free  parliament,  he  was  in  no  want  of  money,  and 
would  not  have  endured  the  warm  assaults  which  would  have  heeo 
made  upon  his  administration  when  the  session  opened.  We  may 
be  sure  that  a  short  and  an^  session  would  have  ended  with  a 
more  decided  resolution,  on  his  side,  to  govern  in  future  without  a 
itwM  parliament ;  for  the  doctrine  of  Lord  StraiFord,  that,  afler 
S»?i???Im  ttying  the  good  will  of  parliament  in  vain,  a  king  was 

absolvtnl  from  the  legal  maxims  of  government,  was  alwaya 
at  the  In  art  of  the  Stuarts.*  The  Kin^;  had  a  numerous  army 
tilled  with  popi^^h  njllcers  and  soldiers  ;  the  militia  was  under  the 
command  of  lord  and  deputy  lieutenants,  carefuUv  selecti'd  ;  and 
French  troops  were  alwavs  at  hand.  fcJo  that,  ha(l  not  the  Prince 
of  Orange  step[)ed  in  and  earned  the  just  title  of  "Deliverer,"  our 
ancestors  w(uilfi  have  had  ordy  two  alternatives — the  renewal  of 
civil  bloodshed  and  the  anarchy  of  rrlwdlion,  or  slavery  and 
degradation.!  »Tamcs  1 1,  wa'^  an  enemy  whose  resentment  coidd 
^  ^  never  \m  ap]>enspd,  and  v  hn*-f»  power,  consequent  ly,  nnist 
j^unr,.."**'  be  wholly  1ak*ri  away.  And  he  must  be  banished;  for, 
niMinedia  had  he  reniaiJifd  in  England,  it  would  have  been  cxtrc^rnely 

diiiicult   to  deprive  him  of  the  nominal  sovereignty^ 

•  flnllarn,  TI.,  2.'.0, 

t  Ileafl  the  picture  which  Macaulv  Sivcii  of  the  retulU  which  would  h&ve  followed.. 

III.,  410. 
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altiiough  the  Frinoe  of  Orange  miglit  have  been  inyesied  with  all 
its  real  attributea ;  and  when  the  leadion  of  loyalty  should  retuniy 
what  would  hare  been  the  result? 

Hhe  best  defence  of  the  Berolution  is,  that  it  has  been  our  last ; 
and  that  it  has  averted  all  those  calamities  which  France  has 
suffered,  and  which  we  have  witnessed,  in  our  ow  a  day,  afflicting 
the  fairest  portions  of  the  continent.    The  Revolution  was  strictly 
defensive;  and  while  it  made  changes  in  the  constitution,  ^-^^ 
it  did  not  destroy  it.   Thenceforward  parliament  was  fully  it^rcuv"**" 
recognised  as  the  supreme  power  in  the  laud ;  the  sovereign  «*«^»«' 
was  declared  to  belong  to  the  people,  and  he,  as  well  as  they,  were 
bound  to  the  observance  of  the  laws  of  the  realm.  The  Kevolution, 
again,  established  the  triumph  of  liberal  principles  as  xh* 
opposed  to  those  of  despotism  ;  it  for  ever  uprooted  the 
theory  of  indefeasible  right,  and  of  parainoiiiit  prerogative,  ji'.l'sufco. 
which  had  put  the  crown  in  continual  opposition  to  tlie 
people.    Another  great  advantai^e  of  the  Ki'volution  was,  that  it 
broke  the  line  of  succession,  and  thuH  did  avvav  w  iih  Ibe  notion  of 
divine  right.    The  tenure  of  the  crown  was  miide  condilional  on 
it«  possessor  fully  recognising  and  observing  the  statutes  enacted 
for  the  common  interests  of  both  king  and  pv'Oj)]e,  and  preserving 
inviolate  the  established  constitution  in  church  and  state.* 
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THE  SECOIS'D  STtJAET  PEEIOD.  1660-1688. 
CHAPTEli  VU.   THE  PEOPLE. 

bECTiuN  L— THE  NATIONAL  EESOUHCES. 

1.  The  Revenue.  The  modern  history  of  the  public  reve:  ue 
properly  b«'::ins  at  the  Kefeluratiun.  Tlie  revenue  of  Charleys  U 
aiid  his  bnAhiT,  aiiliou<;h  much  larger  tluiu  thai  i > f  their  pretle- 
c  ssors,  was  yet  small  when  compared  with  the  iiai  ioLiaj  resourcvi 
aii<l  with  the  revenues  of  neighbour! n<r  sovereigns.  It  was  Wva 
n\()Vi'  than  three-fourlhs  of  thi?  revenue  of  the  Unitt^d  Proviiu  J. 
Uiid  hardly  OLie-lillh  of  that  of  P'rance.  The  suiii  of  X'l,200,«Ai 
was  the  amount  tixed  by  the  Convention  jiarliainent,  uud  aft^^ 
wards  c.onlirined  in  an  iiet  called  t/ie  great  statute,  as  being  th> 
foundation  ol"  our  modern  syaU  ui  of  custom-house  duties.  Td: 
rates  iiiqiost  d  by  thi«  act  were  distinguished  from  other  rate* 
The  old  iiii  posed  by  subsequent  statut  es,  under  the  name  of  t/i 
•nbiidy.  ^[^1  sifhsidjf,  ThesB  were,  tonnage  and  poundage,  whicl 
produced  about  Xr):30,000  a  year;  and  the  excise,  which  was  ma^i^ 
hereditary,  and  produced  about  £585,000.  The  profits  of  wiaf 
licenses,  which  were  conferred  by  another  act,  produced  ^300,r»".': 
and  the  hearth-tax,  or  chiuniey-money,  a  duty  of  2s.  upon  evtTT 
fire,  hearth,  and  stov(%  in  all  dwelling-houses  worth  more  thar 
2^8.  per  annum,  which  was  first  imposed  in  1G62,  produiv^ 
X170,iiOO  a  year.  The  royal  domains,  also,  were  extensive,  ar.i 
were  valued  at  £1 00,000  per  aiiuuiu  ;  the  first  fruits  and  tentbi 
had  not  yet  been  surrendered  to  the  church  ;  and  these,  togeth^ 
with  the  forfeitures  and  fines,  the  revenues  of  the  duchies  i 
Cornwall  and  Lancaster,  and  other  minor  sources,  produced  a  sur: 
total  of  about  £1,400,000.  This  income  was  occai^iuDal^ 
increased  by  plundering  the  public  creditor,  and  by  the  pensio:* 
from  Versailles.  So  much,  however,  had  the  revenue  increa^tC 
that  for  the  year  1688  it  amounted  to  more  than  two  millions 
James's  large  revenue  thus  enabled  him  to  maiut-ain  a  powerta. 
navy  and  army;  and  at  the  moment  of  his  downfall,  he  ba^ 
30,000  regular  troops  in  his  pay  in  England  alone.  James, 
possessed  the  revenues  of  the  pnst-ottice,  which  parUament 
appropriated  to  him  as  Duke  of  iork.* 

*  Fiot.  Hist.,  III.,  850-8fti }  l[Mwii]agr,L,a08-8(Mb 
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2.  The  Axmy.  The  onlj  army  which  the  law  recognised  was 
the  militia,  which  was  remodelled  hj  two  acts  of  parliament^ 
shortly  after  the  Bestoration*  Every  man  who  possessed  £500 
a  year  derived  from  land,  or  ^6,000  personal  estate,  was  hound 
to  provide  and  equip  a  horseman  at  his  own  charge;  and 

he  who  had  ^50  a  year  in  land,  or  .£600  personid  estate, 
was  charged  with  a  pikeman,  or  musketeer.   Smaller  proprietors 
were  joined  together  in  a  kind  of  society ;  each  society  having  to 
furnish  a  horse  or  foot  soldnT,  according  to  its  means.   A  force 
of  130,000  men  was  thus  raised. 

But  the  militia  was  never  in  favour  with  the  court,  and  Charles 
Tery  early  besjan  to  fi^rra  a  standiiig  army — the  name  of  which 
was  hateful  to  Englishmen.  He  kept  up  a  body  of  life  guards, 
many  of  whom  were  of  good  families,  at  his  own  expense ;  they 
were  designated  gentlemen  of  the  guard,  and  received  xi  oh  rvo 
very  hi^^h  |)ay.  A  small  body  ol'gren tidier  dragoons,  of  a  '-'""'i''- 
lower  fla.ss  and  pay,  wah  attached  to  each  troop.  The  Blues,  so 
called  from  their  h'uf'  coats  and  cloaks,  were  anoilicr  hodv  of 
household  cavalry;  beside  which,  there  was  areffiincut  of  dragoons 
formed  out  of  the  cavalry  which  came  from  Tan^icrs. 

The  household  infant  l  y  cuuhlsled  of  two  r*  ^imcnts — the  foot 

guards  and  the  Coldstream  jjuards.    In  those  clays  there  were  no 

barracks;   and  as  the  Petition  of  Ki'j.Ut  had  thviured  it  unlawful 

.J 

to  quarter  soldiers  on  pnvate  famiiies,  the  infantry  lilled  the 
alehouses  of  Westminster  and  the  8trand. 

There  were  five  other  regiments  of  foot;  one  called  the  Admiral's, 
hecause  it  served  on  hoard  the  fleet ;  another  the  BuHs,  because 
their  accoutrements  were  formed  of  buffalo  leather ;  and  a  jy,^ 
third,  the  Scotch  fusiliers,  because  they  carried  the  fw>l,  a  t***"^ 
lighter  firelock  than  the  - musket.  (Grenadiers,  so  called  because 
they  were  dexterous  at  flinging  hand-grenades,  were  introduced  in 
1678.  Some  of  these  regiments  had  served  abroad  with  distinction, 
under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau.  The 
«hief  arms  were  the  pike  and  the  musket ;  hut  the  latter  soon 
became  the  principal  weapon  with  the  infantry,  and  was  converted 
into  a  pike  by  the  insertion  of  the  muzasle  of  a  long  dagger,  called 
a  bayonet,  because  it  was  made  at  Bayonne.*  At  the  accession 
of  James  TT.,  the  army  consisted  of  about  7,000  toot,  and  1,700 
cavalry  and  draq^nonH. 

3.  The  Navy.  While  the  national  jealousy  prevented  the  King 
faom  maintaining  a  Ibimidable  standing  army,  like  the  coutiniOBlttl 
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princes,  there  was  no  impediment  to  prevent  him  from  maMog 
England  the  first  of  maritime  powen.  The  Commons,  even  when 
most  discontented,  were  always  ready  to  make  bountiful  granta 

for  the  support  of  a  navy.  But  the  viw  s  (»f  Charles's  court  made 
this  librrality  fruitless ;  and,  towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  the 
iiJivy  hiui  8utik  into  dp^aflation  and  decay.  "^Fho  ship^  were 
rotten;  the  sailors,  ov*  n  ili<.'  olllc'-rs,  were  not  rc^^ularly  jjaid. 
Kb4i«tiiie>  Sometimes  iln-y  \v<  n*  nol  paid  at  all.  No  diMtinct  ion  waa 
iSSjaibm  as  yet  made,  l)<*tuuen  the  imv.il  and  military  s.Tvices,  in 
^ituy  ^^'T  (M)untry  oi"  Europe ;  but,  hh  the  arts  ui'  war  and 
MTrtoM.  navigation  improved,  it  becann'  ri(»fPR«ary  to  s^jmrat*'  tho 
t\VM  professions.  FrajH-e  was  the  fir«^t  count ry  which  a(lopt<-(i  tljtj 
rif  system  ;  bat,  iu  England,  ignorant  landsmen  contiriued  to 
bo  a[)j)oii)t^d  to  the  command  of  ships.  Thus,  in  1072,  John 
bhe-lficld,  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  at  th**  a^c  of  twenty-three,  was  made 
captfiin  of  a  ship  of  eighty-four  guns,  although  he  had  never  lx?fn 
three  months  afloat ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  came  back  from  .sea,  he 
waa  made  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  foot.  As  the  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean  were  then  much  infested  by  the  Barhary  pirates, 
pucipuue  merchante  were  unwilling  to  truat  precious  cai^oes  to 
^  any  custody  but  that  of  a  man-^jf-war,  naval  officers  made 
preat  profits  by  conveying  these  cargoes  from  port  to  port*  The 
interests  of  their  country,  or  the  orders  of  their  superiors,  were 
never  allowed  to  interfere  with  their  private  profits,  in  this  respect* 
A  certain  captain,  having  missed  one  of  these  profitable  voyages^ 
by  obeying  the  orders  of  the  admiralty,  Charles  told  him  he  was  a 
,iooi  for  his  pains  I  While  these  *•  gentlemen  captains,"  as  they 
were  called,  lived  voluptuously  on  board,  the  navigation  of  the  ship 
was  left  to  a  master, — some  vet^^ran  seaman, — who  was  treated 
with  lordly  contempt  by  his  aristocratical  superior.  Kevertheless^ 
there  were  many  valiant  sailors  in  the  English  navy,  who  rose 
from  the  lowest  offices  of  the  forecastle  to  rank  and  distinction. 
Onf^  of  these  was  Sir  Christopher  Mings,  who  ent^T  d  tlie  sf  rNi(*e 
as  a  cjibin  boy.  flis  cabin  boy  became  Sir  John  Narborongh;  and 
the  cabin  boy  of  Sir  John  wa^  Sir  Clniidcsh'V  Shovd.  About 
^80,0()(j  Mas  the  anrnial  cost  of  the  navy  at  tlusf  timr.*  At  the 
Revolution,  the  fioet  consisted  of  173  vessels,  manned  by  42,U0O 
seamen. 

4.  The  Ordnance,  and  Non-effective  Charge.  There  was  no 
regiment  of  artillery,  no  brigade  of  sappern  and  miners,  no  collec^e 
in  which  young  soldiers  could  learn  the  art  of  war  in  EugUnd,  in. 
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tbe  seventeentb  century ;  and  the  stock  of  gunpowder  kept  in  the 
forts  and  arsenals  was  very  small.  There  was  also  no  non-effective 
charge,  as  it  is  called ;  half-pay,  in  tiie  army,  was  given  merely  as 
a  special  and  temporary  allowance  to  a  few  officers  belonging  to- 
two  regiments ;  and,  in  the  navy,  the  number  of  half-pay  officers 
was  equally  small.  Greenwich  Hospital  was  not  yet  founded; 
Chelsea  Hospital  was  building ;  but  the  cost  of  it  was  defrayed 
partly  by  a  deduction  from  the  pay  of  the  troops,  and  partly  by 
private  subscription ;  and  it  \mis  no  part  of  the  plan  that  tliore 
should  be  out-|)ensioners.  The  whole  effective  chari^e  of  tht^  army, 
navy,  and  ordnance  w  as  about  £750,000;  the  non-eftective  charge 
scarcely  excee(h'(l  ^lOJiiju  a  vmr. 

5.  Cost  of  the  Civil  Government.  The  expenses  of  civil 
government  were  not  borne  by  the  crown,  except  to  a  small 
amount;  the  great  ma-jority  of  those  officers  who  administered 
justice  and  preserved  order,  as  sheriffs,  magistrates,  constables,  &c., 
either  ijivin^  their  services  g;ratuitously,  or  remunerating  them- 
selvt's  in  a  way  which  caused  no  drain  upon  the  revenue.  The 
superior  courts  of  law  were  chiefly  supported  by  fees.  Oux 
relations  with  foreign  courts  were  on  a  similar  economical  footing* 
The  only  amhaswdorf  so  styled,  resided  at  Constantinople,  and 
was  partly  supported  by  the  Turkey  Company;  to  other  courts, 
England*  only  sent  an  mvay.  While,  however,  the  army,  the 
navy,  and  the  diplomatic  missions,  were  thus  niggardly  dealt  with, 
the  personal  favourites  of  Charles,  his  ministers  and  their 
creatures,  were  gorged  with  public  money.  It  was  easy 
for  a  statesman,  who  was  at  the  head  of  affairs,  to  make  a 
large  fortune  in  a  very  short  time,  and  Clarendon,  Arlington,  and' 
Lauderdale  built  splendid  mansions  and  acquired  immense  estates 
while  they  were  in  office.  The  office  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
or  secretary  of  state,  was  worth  £100,000  a  year;  that  of  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  was  worth  £40,000.  a  year.  Hence  it  was,, 
that  statesmen  in  those  days  struggled  for  office,  and  tenaciously 
retained  it,  in  spite  of  every  danger  and  vexation.  All  oihcials,. 
from  the  nohl(>men  who  held  the  white  staff  and  the  parent  comiption 
seal,  down  to  the  hunihlest  tidewaiter  and  guaixer,  practised 
the  grossest  corruption  without  disguise,  and  sold  offices,  titles,, 
and  pardons  openly. 

The  incomes  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  professional  men  were 
small,  when  compared  with  the  salaries  and  |  PMHions  of  th©> 
courtiers.     The  Dukes  of  Ormond,  Buckingham,  and  Hobi«ii«»» 
Albemarle  were  reputed  to  be  the  three  richest  subjects 
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in  Erif^land  :  the  first  had  an  income  of  X22,000 ;  thf*  .second,  of 
£\U,i'}n{);  and  the  third  left  r»,()0(>  a  yoar  in  nal  fstatc,  and 
X<)'>.""0  in  mon^'V.  But  the  ArchljlHliop  ol"  CatitcrlMiry  liad  liarfl'y 
a  yf^nr;  \  avernnf<M*ncome  ol  a  temporal  peer  was  X^^OOi), 
mid  of  a  ineiiiber  oi'  parliament  X800  a  year.* 

6.  Commercial  Wealth.  We  are  indebted  to  three  writers,  for 
very  <M)niprohen«ive  «nd  clear  views  of  the  <*r)iniriiT<'e  and  \\  e;tltb 
of  England,  in  this  pt-riod,  namely  ^  ^^ir  Ju.siah  Child,  an  enilnent 
London  banker,  and  a  dlree.U)r  of  the  Ea«t  India  Company  ;  S> 
Wiiliain  Pedty,  the  author  of  a  Political  Arithmetic,  first  publish'  J 
in  1670 ;  and  Dr.  Dawwautj  who  wrot«  several  Discourses  on 
Trade,  in  the  reign  of  William  IIL  From  these  writers  it  appears 
that,  although  the  Dutch  still  excluded  U0  from  tiie  fisheries,  and 
from  the  Baltic  and  Chinese  trade,  the  general  oommeroe  of  the 
•country  was  moreextensiyeaDd  profitable  than  at  any  fimner  period. 
One-third  more  money  was  given  with  apprentices ;  we  shipped  off 
more  tin  and  lead,  and  manu&ctures,  by  one^thlrd;  rent*  in 
London,  before  the  Firo,  had  risen  one-fourth,  and  afler  the  Firs 
thoy  were  doubled;  London  was  speedily  ro-built  after  that 
^lamity;  the  merchant  shipping  had  doubled;  and  instead  of 
merchants  asking  for  three,  six,  nine,  or  eighteen  months'  eredit, 
as  formerly,  they  now  paid  with  ready  tnoney.  Towns,  also, 
were'  rapidly  increasing ;  tlie  number  and  splendour  of  coaches, 
equipages,  and  household  furniture  had  much  increased;  the 
Newcastle  coal  trade  liad  quadrupled;  the  postjige  of  letters  had 
increas(;d  from  one  to  twenty.  More  plate,  it  was  said,  was 
wrought  for  the  use  nf  private  families,  from  1^506  to  IH^^,  than 
had  been  fabricatri]  in  the  *^00  years  before;  the  mr/  propcrfif  of 
the  kinirdom,  which  iti  IHOO  was  valued  at  .£'1 7,<>00,(>0(), 
valued  at  i'"^^.'Mii),ijiiO  in  in^>>^;  and  the  rental  of  it  had  i:i(Tea>^( d 
from  i:(>,0()i),(H)0  to  X'14,OOU,(>00.  lu  1G88,  also,  we  are  told  }.y 
Child,  there  were  more  men  on  'Chajige  worth  £10,00* »  than  iu 
JO.ii  (  w  hen  the  h'gal  rate  of  interest  was  reduced  to  6  ])er  cent.) 
were  wurlh  X' 1,000.  A  dowry  of  -IMOO,  in  the  former  year,  wiiw 
of  higher  account  than  X'2,000  in  the  latter;  and  jrentlewomen 
formerly  thuu^^ht  themselv(^8  well  clothed  iu  a  berge  gown,  wUich 
their  maids  would  be  ashamed  now  to  wear. 

Notwithstanding  these  evident  proofs  of  increased  wealth,  the 
TtTnru  or   th(H>ry  of  the  balance  of  trade  still  prevailed^  and  led 
triir"^  man^  to  believe  that  the  national  prosperity  was  actunttj 
deehning.  On  this  principle,  theicad*  witii  FimuH 

*  Hacaula^,  I.,  inO'Ssa. 
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prohibited  in  1678,  when  the  country,  excited  hy  tlie  entirely 
Popish  Plot,  was  mad  a{;ain.st  popery  and  the  Freneh  alliance. 
The  reason  of  the  proliil)iliun  was,  that  the  importation  of  French 
wines,  brandy,  linen,  pajxT,  silk,  and  salt — which  latter  commodity 
was  not  then  found  in  En^daud — exhausted  English  treuHure, 
b(  cause  the  IVench  took  nothing  but  money  from  the  country  in 
return. 

Another  mistaken  notion,  regarding:  the  progress  of  commerce, 
led  to  the  fuiilK  r  enactment  of  navigation  laws.    The  act  jj.rtgmttoik 
of  the  Rump  parliament  was  confirmed  in  1661 ;  but  the  ***** 
second  part  of  the  act*  was  90  £ur  modified  as  to  be  confined  to 
ffoods  imported  irom  Busaia  and  Turkey,  and  to  certain  goods  only 
from  other  countries.   The  new  act  also  provided  that  certain 
enumerated  goods  (as  they  were  afterwards  termed),  the  produce  of 
the  English  plantations,  should  not  be  conveyed  to  a^  part  of  tiie 
world  whatsover,  without  first  being  shipped  to  England,  and 
brought  on  shore  there.   All  goods  exported  from  England  to  other 
European  countries  were  to  be  exported  in  English  bottoms. 
These  laws  so  &r  had  this  beneficial  efiect,  that  tlK^  i'nglish  ship- 
owner gained  by  them,  and  the  Dutch  lost ;  but  English  consumers 
were  considerable  losers,  the  monopoly  of  the  ship-owner  being,  of 
course,  a  tax  upon  the  rest  of  the  community.f 

7.  The  Bast  ladia  Company  was  the  only  gr^  chartered 
association  which  continued  to  flourish  during  this  period.  The 
charter  which  Cromwell  had  granted  to  them,  in  1657,  was  renewed 
by  Charles  in  1001;  and,  in  addition  to  their  former  privileges, 
they  were  cmjjowered  to  erect  forts,  and  to  administer  justice,  to 
make  peace  and  war  with  any  people,  not  Christian,  within  the 
limits  of  their  trade,  and  to  seize  all  English  subje^-ts  who  invaded 
their  privileges.  Charles  also  gave  to  them  the  island  of  Bombay, 
to  be  held  as  of  the  manor  of  East  Greenwich,"  at  a  rental  of 
^10  a  year  ;  and  their  trade  became  so  lucrative  that,  in  1676,  the 
price  of  their  stock  rose  to  245  per  cent.  At  that  date,  they 
employed  above  30  ships,  running  from  300  to  600  tons  burden, 
and  carrying  from  40  to  70  guns  ea<.ii.  Their  ex])orts  in  bullion, 
cloth,  tin,  lead,  and  other  goods,  amounted  to  £430,000 ;  their 
imports  in  calico,  pepper,  saltpetre,  indigo,  silk,  drugt^,  t  n 
pearls,  and  diamonds,  to  ^£860,000.  Their  importatbn  of 
muslins  and  calicoes,  which  th^  were  oognpeUed  to  hrin^  »°a«p«*» 
home  plain  after  a  time,  that  the  English  print  works  might  be  encou- 
raged, led  to  the  general  use  of  those  fabrics  in  female  cuess,  initead 

•  Ante,  p.  sot.     t  Pict.  Hist,  IIL,  8M-861. 
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of  the  French  <  .nultrics,  Silcsiari  lawns,  and  the  woolluu  clotb«  from 
FIander«  and  (icruiany,  which  had  liilherfco  been  uorn.  Tln^y  also 
b'j^aii  to  import  tea,  after  1002.  But  thuy  had  great  dilllciilty  in 
obtaining  it,  becau«e  they  ^ot  it  He<M)nd-hand  from  the  Dutcb,  at 
Bantam,  Mii'lras,  and  .Siirat.  In  1004,  when  they  want<*d 
lTt«J^°^  to  prcHeiiL  the  King  with  houiu  raritien,  thtiy  could  only 
**  procure  2lbH.  2oz.  uf  thin  now  common  lK!Verage,  for  vv  hicii 

they  paid  40h.  a  pound.  At  length,  in  1678,  they  went  direct  to 
Amoy,  in  China,  for  the  article,  and  brought  home  4,713)b8.,  which 
glutted  the  market!  Coffee,  aUo,  brought  from  Tutkej  by  the 
LeTant  Company,  began  to  form  an  important  item  in  the  import! 
of  the  kingaom,  and  soon  became  a  ponuhur  beveraee.  It  should 
be  obsenred  that  neither  of  these  articles  were  sold  to  the  public, 
except  in  a  liquid  state. 

Charles  li.  twice  granted  the  East  India  Company  new 
charters;  the  first  in  1677,  empowering  tht  in  lo  <oiri  money  in 
India;  the  Hecond  in  1083,  granting  them  the  right  of  exercising 
martial  law  in  their  Indian  garriHonii,  and  of  eHtabli^hing  courts 
for  the  trial  of  crimes  committed  on  the  seas  withiu  the  limits  of 
their  trade.  James  II.  also  enlarged  their  privileg<'f  still  further. 
In  1083,  they  lost  their  factory  at  Bantam,  in  Java,  but  iytablished 
another  in  Benc^olen,  in  Sumatra,  and  thus  prevented  the  Dutch 
from  monopolising  the  pepper  trade.  Four  years  afl'Twards,  in 
consequence  of  a  (|uarrol  with  the  Nabob  of  Be?igal,  they  removed 
from  Hooghly,  a  town  on  tin*  west  branch  of  lh<3  GariJ^es,  and 
cniratu  e«5tab!iHhf(l  aij(jther  factory  at  Sootarnjily,  twenty-thrt>e 
fouud«ri.  Yr^\\^^s^  fiirlhrr  down,  on  th(;  eastern  bank  of  th**  river. 
From  this  settlement  sprung  the  magoiiiceut  capital  of  India — 
Calcutta.* 

8.  The  Settlement  of  Pennsylauia.  The  transatlantic  colonies 
were  multiplied  durini?  this  prriod  by  the  iinal  establishment  of 
the  two  Carolinas,  aiul  th(r  planting  of  New  Jersey,  which,  with 
New  Vork  and  Delaware,  waa  ceded  by  the  Dutch  ui  the  reign  of 
Ciiarlea  11.  In  1082,  Pennsylvania  was  planted  by  the  celebrated 
William  P«nn.  On  the  death  of  his  fiither,  the  admiral  (1070), 
Peuu  applied  to  the  government  for  the  sum  of  ^16,000,  whieh 
his  fiither  had  lent  to  the  treasury*  He  petitioned  not  to  hsTO 
his  claim  settled  hj  a  money  payment,  but  by  a  grant  of  land 
in  America,  on  the  river  Delaware.  The  King  granted  him  hia 
petition,  and  by  the  aid  of  his  friend  Algernon  Srdney,  Penn 
4iew  up  a  constitution  for  his  new  colony,  on  the  basis  of  civil 
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and  religious  freetloni.  There  was  to  be  an  executive  council,  of 
which  Penn,  the  })r<)prietor,  or  his  de])uty,  was  to  be  president ; 
aud  also  an  asseiiibiy.  The  members  of  both  were  to  be  chosen 
by  universal  sufl'ra^e. 

On  the  1  st  of  iSeptember,  1 6^2,  the  new  colony,  consisting  of 
100  persons,  started  from  Deal,  in  the  Welcome,  a  vessel  of  300 
tons.  About  a  third  died  of  the  small-pox  during  the  voyage.  On 
the  27th  of  October,  the  survivors  landed  at  l^ewcastle,  on  the 
Delaware;  Penn  assembled  the  iDhabitants,  showed  them  his 
ehartersy  and  explained  Mft  system  of  government;  and  everything 
was  satisfactorilT  arranged.  The  industrial  education  of  rich  and 
poor  was  provided  for;  justice  was  to  be  cheaply  administered; 
prisons  were  to  be  regulated  with  a  view  to  the  reformation  of  the 
eriminal ;  all  death  punishments,  except  for  murder  and  treason, 
were  to  be  abolished;  schools  were  founded;  a  printing  press 
was  set  up,  and  a  post  was  established.  A  distinct  treaty  was 
made  with  the  Indians,  and  the  land  was  fairly  purchased  from 
them.  The  ratification  of  tliis  treaty  has  formea  the  subject  of 
one  of  West's  finest  paintings.* 

9.  The  Plantation  Trade.  The  trade  between  England  and  her 
American  settlements  had  now  risen  into  importance,  and  was  a 
rich  source  of  profit.  The  exports  from  the  home  country  in 
provisions,  apparel,  and  household  furniture,  amoinif  ed  to  £350,000 
between  1682  and  168$,  and  the  imports,  consisting  of  tobacco, 
sugar,  ginger,  iish,  and  other  articles,  were  valued  at  not  less  than 
^950,000;  of  which  about  £600,000  worth  were  exported.  The 
chief  English  port  which  was  supported  by  this  trade  was  Bristol, 
the  second  town  in  the  kingdom;  and  the  passion  for 
colonial  trafHc  was  so  strong  in  it,  that  there  was  scarcely  Sus^BiaTe"^ 
a  small  shopkeeper  who  had  not  a  venture  on  board  of 

some  ship  bound  for  Virginia  or  tin*  Autilles.  Some  of  these 
ventures  were  of  an  iniquitous  kind  ;  consisting  of  cargoes  of 
slaves,  either  felons  or  others  obtained  by  a  system  of  crimping 
and  kidnapping.  This  traffic,  at  leiigth,  became  such  an  enormity 
— ^the  magistrates  and  alderm^  of  Bristol  not  being  ashamed  to 
enridi  themselves  by  it— that  even  Judge  Jeflreys  attained  it, 
and  instituted  proceedings  against  the  mayor  of  Bristol  for 
•  carrying  it  on.  The  population  of  Bristol  at  this  time  was  about 
29,000  souls.t 

10.  Political  Economy.  Establishment  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
The  new  direction  given  to  trade  by  tibie  East  India  Oompany  and 

•  Xnlght,  IVm  m  i  Hepmnrlh  Diiioa*s  William  Fnm.       f  MaoMdiy,  I.,  349-sst. 
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the  American  colonies,  led  to  the  discussion  of  iliOfle  principle* 
which  constitute  the  science  of  political  economy.  At  this  time, 
there  were  prevalent  two  theories  on  this  subjeet,^<A«  mereafUiU 
The  two  ^  manufaeturinff  sysUm.    The  first  assumed  that 

nothiDg  was  really  wealth  except  gold  aod  silver;  and 
«rtn2i,  f^j^^^  [n  consequence,  any  trade  was  only  profitable  as  &r 
as  it  brought  more  money  into  the  country  than  it  took  out  of  it. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  the  second  was,  that  a  trade  waa 
profitable  to  the  public  when  it  was  protected  by  restrictions  and 
exclusive  privileges,  so  as  to  benefit  the  capitalist  wlm  carried  it 
on,  and  the  producers  or  manufiieturers  of  the  merchandise  which 
it  exported.  The  chief  political  economists  of  this  period  weie 
Mun,  Child,  and  Petty. 

Another  result  of  the  new  channels  of  commerce,  wa«  the 
eatablishment  of  a  bf)ard  of  trade,  or  council  of  commerce,  as  it 
Th«noAd  was  then  called,  in  I0(J8.  The  idea  of  such  a  council  w.n 
of  Trade,  borrowcd  from  Cromwell,  who,  in  lf555,  ha^l  appointed 
crThiiii  n^entU-nioTi,  and  merchants  from  Lmdnti,  V'ork,  Ncucastir*, 
Yarriioulli,  Dovi-r,  and  (<1  In-r  towuK,  to  incct  and  consider  by  what 
uieans  IrairK*  and  navii^'ation  mif^ht  be  best  promoted  and  regulated* 
Charles  li.  made  the  board  p'TeiNTuTit, 

11.  Mineral  Wealth.  Manui  i  l  in  es.  Tlie  chief  minerals  which 
formed  tb<»  nonrcc  of  national  wi  ailJi,  in  the  seventeenth  ci^ntnry, 
utre  tin,  iron,  and  coal.     About  1,000  tons  of  the  first 
wereainnially  extnicted  from  tlic  earth  in  the  seventeenth 
century;    but  the  vuins  of  copper,  which  Jay  so  richly  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,   were  unknown.      Eock   salt  was 
discovered,  in  Cheshire,  not  long  after  the  Bestoration, 
but  the  mines  were  not  worked  for  a  lon^  time,  tha 
mineral  being  obtained  from  France,  and  a  rude  kind  of  brine 
be!  ng  obtain^  from  brine  pits.   The  use  of  thia  inferior  condimetDi 
encouraged  many  scorbutic  and  pulmonary  complaints. 

But  uie  most  important  mineral  which  was  now  coming  intt^ 
use  waa  coal,  about  350,000  tons  of  which  were  consumed  in 
London  alone,  in  the  last  year  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  la 
^  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  the  northern  coal  beds,  a 
constant  stream  of  emigrants  began  to  roll  northwards^, 
and  while  the  arcbiepiscopal  province  of  York  contained  only  one- 
seventh  of  the  population  of  England  at  the  Kevolution,  in  1841 
it  contained  two-sevenths.  During  the  same  interval,the  popula- 
tion of  Lan(;ashire  increased  ninefold,  while  that  of  Norfolk^ 
Suffolk,  and  Northamptonshire  hardly  doubled. 
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The  iron  maniifaftnre  was  in  a  languishing  state  at  the  close  of 
Charles  the  SecoDcL  s  reign,  and  a  great  part  of  the  iron  which  was 
used  in  the  country  was  imported  from  abroad.    The  art  of  tinning 
plate  iron,  liowever,  was  introduced  from  Germany;  and  the  first 
wire  mill  was  erected  at  Richmond,  by  a  Dutchman. 
"  Princ-e's  metal,"  resembling  gold  in  its  appeiinmce,  was 
invented,  and  so  called  because  the  inventor  was  patronised  by 
Prince  Kupert.    Diving  machines  were  also  among  the  mechanical 
inventions  which  owed  their  origin  to  the  same  patronage. 
Shei&eld  and  Birmingham  were  the  chief  seats  of  the  iron  ^^^^^^ 
manu&ctaie  at  this  date ;  but  it  was  not  tOl  the  reign  of  and  Btr- 
George  L  that  Sheffield  cutierj  surpassed  that  of  the  "'^'^^ 
continent,  in  durability  and  fineness  <n  workmanship.  Birmi]ig<* 
ham  buttons  were  just  beginning  to  be  known,  and  the  place  was 
fiunous  for  its  manufacture  of  base  coin ;  but  the  gun  &ctories 
were  not  yet  established.   The  population  of  each  of  these  towns 
was  about  4,000. 

The  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  gave  a  great  impetus  to 
the  progress  of  the  useful  arts.    French  artisans  settled  ^^^^ 
in  Spi  la  I  fields,  as  silk  weavers ;  they  also  introduced  the  iieid*^^ 
manufacture  of  fine  writing  pnper,  which  had  formerly 
been  imported  from  France;  and  some  Venetian  artisans,  brought 
over  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  1670,  made  great  improve- 
ments in  the  making  of  glass. 

The  chief  inanutiicture  of  the  realm  still  continued  to  be  that  of 
woollen,  the  principal  seat  of  which  was  at  Norwich,  which 
had  a  population  of  20,000  souls.  The  legislature  continued  leo^^u- 
to  enact  statutes  for  its  protection  :  e.  r/.,  a  law  was  passed, 
in  1666,  directing  that  all  shrouds  for  the  dead  were  to  be  made 
entirely  of  wool ;  the  exportation  of  wool,  or  any  material  used  in 
scouring  wool,  was  also  prohibited.    In  like  manner,  the  linen 
trade  was  encouraged ;  any  foreigner  who  engaged  in  it,  or  any 
trade  connected  with  it,  for  the  space  of  three  years,  xheUnen 
became  a  natural  born  subject,  on  taking  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy.    The  linen  manufacture,  introduced  by 
the  tScots  into  the  north  of  Ireland,  was  &st  rising  into  importance. 
Leeds  was  already  the  efaief  seat  of  the  woollen  manufictuies  of 
Torkshire. 

12.  State  of  Agriculture.  In  the  year  1685,  the  value  of  the 
produce  of  the  soil  exceeded  the  value  of  all  tiie  other  fruits 
of  human  industry.  Yet  agrieulture  was  in  a  very  rude  and 
imperfect  state,  and  the  arable  and  pasture  land  did  not  amount 
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to  much  more  than  half  the  arna  of  the  kingdom,  the  remainder 
eoDslsting  of  moor,  forest,  and  fen.    Hcarttely  any  hedp;erow8  were 

to  be  seen  in  tlie  landscape,  an  appmirs  from  the  drawings 
^.^oaran  ^j^^j^  ^j.  f^j,,,,^  f^j.  firand  Uuke  Cosmo,  copies  of 
«oaiitrr.  T^v}iich  are  now  in  11h^  iJrifish  Museimi.  At  I'^ntidd,  closf^ 
to  London,  was  a  cIijihc  oi'  'J'.^  miles  in  cinMimfcrcnre,  in 
which  dfer  wandered  by  thouMundH,  as  fnf  ms  in  an  American 
wild  forent.  Wild  animals,  as  boarn,  ioxen,  rod  deer,  wild 
MinMto.  bulls,  wild  cats,  badgers,  and  martins,  wern  in  more  or 
less  abundance  in  various  parts;  fen  eagles  were,  common  on  the 
Norfolk  coasts;  bustards  strayed  in  large  troops  on  the  down.s,  and 
t  i  ill  I  ts  on  I  he  marshes.  An  average  crop  of  whf»at,  rye,  barley, 
oat's,  and  beans  then  reached  about  ten  millions  of  quarters;  now 
it  is  more  than  thirty  millions.  The  rotation  of  crops  was  very 
jfowinttr  ^V^^^'^^^y  understood;  and  cattle  were  etill  slaughtered 
ggdy     at  the  beginning  of  winter,  because  there  were  no  means 

of  keeping'  them  aliye  till  the  following  spring.  The  saHed 
meat  which  was  thus  laid  in  fyp  cold  weather  was  called  Martinmas 
beef.  Sheep  and  oxen  were  also  yeiy  diminativey  in  that  age, 
when  compared  with  the  sheep  and  oxen  which  are  now  driven  to 
our  markets.  Native  horses  were  not  of  much  value ;  Spanish 
jennets  were  regarded  as  the  finest  chaigers ;  and  the  best  coich 
horses  were  Eiemish  mares.* 


SxcxioN  1I.->GENE£AL  LIFE  AND  MANNEEa 

13.  Condition  of  the  Working  Classes.  Wages  and  Prices. 
The  great  criterion  of  the  state  of  the  common  |)eoplo  in  the 
amount  of  their  wages.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  four-fifthi  of 
the  workirii^'  population  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  the  average 
weekly  wa^r.s  in  which  were  four  shillings.  The  rat-es,  however, 
varied  in  dill'ornnt  counticH,  and  were  still  fixed  by  tlie  Tria£]^«trat<^s, 
under  the  authority  of  the  act  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  In  Warwiek- 
WflffM  rtui  shire,  the  agricultural  labourer's  wages  were  fixed,  from 
Jiarch  to  September,  at  4s.  a  week ;  from  September  to 
Maseh,  ait  ds.  6d.  The  Pevonshiie  labourer  earned  os.  a  week ; 
in  Suffolk  tiie  wages  were  6e.  in  summer,  and  5s.  in  winter;  and 

*  Mftcauia^,  I.,  233  sai. 
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in  Escex,  78*  in  summer,  and  68.  in  winter.  The  wages  of 
workmen  employed  in  manu&cturefl  were  not  higber,  as  we  should 
suppose.  An  English  mechanic  thought  himself  entitled  to  a 
shilling  a  day,  but  he  Avas  often  forced  to  work  for  sixpence. 
Bricklayers,  ma.sons,  and  carpoTiiiTs,  carnod  Hi],  per  day  ;  and 
plumbers,  3s.  These  were  the  wa^xes  of  those  artisans  who  were 
employed  in  buildinp  and  repairing;  Greenwich  Hospital. 

The  necessaries  of  life  ^^  ere  still  immoderately  dear.  The  average 
price  of  wheat  was  50s.  the  quarter;  so  that  bread,  snch  ph^,^ 
as  is  now  given  to  the  inmates  of  a  workliouse,  way  then  p'***'"**"- 
seldom  seen  on  the  treiicher  of  a  yeoman,  or  of  a  shoplveeper. 
The  great  majority  of  the  nation  lived  almost  entirely  on  rye, 
barley,  and  oats.  Meat  was  cheaper  than  at  present,  the  mean 
price  of  mutton  being  16d.  the  atone  of  81b. ;  but,  compared  with 
wages,  this  price  was  so  dear  that,  out  of  the  880,000  families,  at 
which  the  common  people  were  then  estimated,  one  half,  it  was 
considered,  ate  animal  food  only  twice  a  week,  while  the  other  half 
ate  it  not  at  all,  or,  at  most,  not  ojftener  than  once  a  week.  Sugar, 
aalt,  coals,  candles,  soap,  shoes,  stockings,  and,  generally,  all 
articles  of  clothing  and  biedding,  were  also  much  more  expensive 
than  thej  are  now,* 

14.  Pauperism,  During  the  present  period,  a  new  era  com- 
menced in  the  history  of  the  poor  laws,  by  the  enactment  of  the 
&mous  statute  of  the  13  and  14  Charles  11.,  c.  12  (1662),  the 
foundation  of  the  modern  law  of  settlement. 

The  preamble  states  that  the  necessity,  munber,  andcontinaat  increase  of  the 

poor  was  very  great  and  exceeding  burdensome,  because  of  the  defects  in  the 
law  concemini^  the  settling  of  the  poor,  and  the  want  of  a  due  pro-  ^^^^ 
vision  and  employment  in  such  places  where  they  were  legally  settled,  law  of 
In  consequence  of  which  many  necame  incorrigible  rogues,  and  others 
perished  k)r  want  To  remedy  thcs^e  evils  it  was  now  enacted,  that  it  should 
be  lawful  for  any  two  ju.-.lici'S  of  the  peace,  upon  complaint  made  Ly  the 
churchwardens  and  overiseers  of  the  poor,  within  40  days  after  tlie  arrival  of 
any  new  comer  in  the  parish,  to  remove  him  by  force  to  the  parish  wlicre  he 
was  last  l^Ily  settled,  either  as  a  native,  householder,  sojourner,  npprentice, 
or  servant,  unless  he  either  rented  a  tenement  of  jQio  a  year,  or  conldgive  such 
security  ar^ainst  becoming  burdensome  to  the  parish  where  he  was  living,  as  the 
two  justices  should  deem  sufiicirat.  By  a  subsequent  act,  passed  in  the  reign 
of  James  II.,  the  40  days  were  to  be  reckoned  from  the  time  that  he  gave 
notice  of  his  arrival  to  the  churchwardens  or  over^ers;  so  as  to  prevent  his 
obtaining  a  settlement  clandestinely.  Before  the  passing  of  this  act,  a  man's 
settlement  had  been  either  tlic  parish  where  he  was  bom,  or  wliere  he  had 
resided  as  an  impotent  beggar  for  three  years,  or  as  a  vagabond  for  one  year. 
The  act  dkl  not  afiect  strangers  from  Scodand,  Ireland,  and  the  Channel 

•  Macaulajr,  L,  43<M30 ;  Piot.  Hiat.,  III.,  912, 
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Islands;  these  persons  not  being  made  removable  before  the  59  George  ill., 
c.  12.* 

This  mereileaa  law,  bj  which  the  poor  wete  imprisoned  within 
their  own  several  distriots>  for  the  purpose  of  entailing  upon  each 
district  the  burden  of  its  own  pauperism,  continued  in  force  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years^  and  was  not  repealed  till  the  year  179;"3.t 

The  number  of  paupers  then  in  England  has  been  estimated 
at  one  fourth  of  the  population,  or  about  1,330,000  people,  at 
Nuinwr  of  ^^^"^  ^  the  poor  rate  ibr  supporting  whom  was  undoubtedly 
i^"i!.m.mnt  ^^'^^  heaviost  tax  borne  by  our  an(*e8tors  in  those  days. 
<i  r«i..  ^i^g  (computed,  in  the  rei^n  of  Charles  II.,  at  near 
i:700,000  a  year;  and  in  a  short  time  it  reached  X840,000  a  year* 
The  highest  assessments  ucro  rnarln  in  DevnnHhiro,  Miflfllc*8ex, 
and  Norfolk  ;  IIh*  low^  vj  in  h;iiica,shire,  Chesliirc?,  and  Westmore- 
land. In  the  loniier,  they  rauged  from  .£*'i5,()00  to  ^50,000  ;  in 
the  latter,  they  did  nf)t  exceed  £7,2^^(}.  in  consequence  ot  these 
heavy  burdens,  many  men,  foreinost  among  whom  was  P^irmin, 
scbraiMof  ^  London  nicndiant,  and  an  eminent  ]))!iiitni liropist, 
S?i*iW  fought  It;  j;ruvid(;  lalx)ur  for  the  poor,  by  variuuH  Hcheiiies. 
throptot.  erected  a  building  in  Ald»Tsp^ute,  at  his  own  exp»*nse» 

to  which  he  directed  all  the  poor  wlio  came  to  him  to  go  and 
receive  flax,  arid  wh(in  they  had  spun  it,  to  carry  it  back  aud 
receive  their  money  for  it.  The  spinning  business  which  he  thus 
started  was  not  a  profitable  speculation,  but  it  satisfied  him  that 
the  poor  were  benefitted.  Another  scheme  of  this  benevolent 
projector's  was,  the  establishment  of  industrial  schools^ 

15.  Conrt  LlfSa.  The  Bestoration  brought  with  it  a  fall  tide  of 
levity  and  licentiousness,  and  of  the  debauched  manners  of  the 
French  court ;  and  the  most  eitraordinary  scenes  took  place  in 
the  dressing-rooms  of  the  King's  mistresses*  Some  of  Cnarlea's 
domestic  habits  were  very  singular.  His  especial  fiivourites  were 
the  spaniels  called  after  his  name;  and  he  not  only  suflered  thrm 
to  follow  him  everywhere,  but  even  to  litter  and  nturse  in  faia 
bed-chamber.  Court  language  was  in  no  better  taste;  and, 
sanctioned  by  the  royal  example,  the  upper  classes  resumed  with 
douhlt'  ai'<lour  many  immoral  practices  which  Puritanism  had  held 
in  ch(H;k.  Swearing,  which,  ai:ring  the  Commonwealth,  had  been 
punished  by  a  fine,  and  prollii^ate  conversation,  were  now  so 
prevalent,  that  he  was  accounted  "  no  gentleman,  nor  person  of 
any  honour,  that  had  not,  in  two  hours'  sitting,  invented  some 

•  Plot.  Hist.,  III.,  no^ 
t  See  idam  Smtth'ti  Wealth  of  ^atlorlii,  licok  i.,  cbap.  x. 
%  Piol*  Hilt.,  III.,  910^11. 
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new  modisli  oath,  or  Ibund  out  the  late  intrigue  hetween  the 
Lord  B.  and  the  Lady  P.,  laughed  at  the  fopperies  of  priest-s,  and 
made  lampoons  and  drolleries  on  the  sacred  Scriptures  themselves." 
IVide  of  birth  had  hitherto  been  a  characteristic  of  the  English 
aristocracy ;  but  now,  royal  and  noble  concubines,  and  worthless 
actresses,  became  the  wives  of  the  highest  nobility.  GaniiDg  and 
indecency  were  fashionable.  Mrs.  Jennings,  a  maid  of  honour, 
and  afterwards  Duchess  of  Tyrconnel,  dressed  herself  like  an 
orange  wench,  and  cried  oranges  about  the  streets ;  on  occasions 
of  public  rejoicing,  ladies  and  gentlemen  smutted  eaeh  other's  faces 
with  candle-grease  and  s-ont ;  and  gentlemen  dlsrrnised  t  li  Mn^i'h  r'^ 
as  ladies,  and  ladies  as  gentlemen.*  The  Countess  of  Shrews Ijury, 
disguised  as  a  page,  stood  by  while  her  paramour,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  slew  her  husbaod  in  a  duel  j  and  then  welcomed  the 
murderer  with  open  arms. 

The  houses  of  the  nubiiity,  and  of  the  fiishionable  parts  of  the 
capital,  were  in  keeping  with  all  this  profligacy,  by  their  squalid 
appearanc^^,  and  the  noisome  atmosphere  with  which  they  j,.^^^^,^^^^ 
were  surrounded.    "  In  Covent  (iardrii,  a  filthy  and  ariatocrauc 
noisy  mai  ket  w  as  held  close  to  the  dwellings  of  the  great. 
Fruit  women  screamed,  carters  fought,  cabbage  stalks  and  rotten 
.apples  accumulated  in  heaps  at  the  tbresholdfi  of  the  Countess  of 
Berkshire  and  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham/'  Mountebanks  harangued, 
bears  danced,  and  dogs  were  set  at  oxen  in  the  most  lordly  areas ; 
rubbish  was  shot  there;  horses  were  exercised  there;  beggars 
crowded  there;  they  were  receptacles  for  offal  and  cinders,  for 
dead  cats  and  dead  dogs.t 

At  Whitehall,  Charles  kept  open  house  every  day,  and  gentlemen 
had  no  difficulty  in  making  their  way  to  the  royal  presence. 

The  leree  was  exactly  what  the  word  imports.  Some 
men  of  quality  came  every  morning  to  stand  round  their  eJy^vi^ 
master,  to  chat  with  him  while  his  wig  was  combed  and 
his  cravat  tied,  and  to  accompany  him  in  his  early  walk  through 
the  park."   AU  persons  who  had  been  properly  introduced  might, 
without  any  special  invitation,  go  to  see  nim  dine,  sup,  dance, 
play  at  hazard,  and  hear  him  "tell  stories  about  his  flight  from 
Woreester,  and  the  miserv  he  endured  when  he  was  a  state 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Covenanters  in  Scotland. ij:*'  Whit-e- 
hall  thus  became  the  chief  staple  of  news  :  people  all  hastened 
4^hither  to  obtain  intelligence  at  an  anxious  time,  and  thence  the 

•  Pict.  Hist.,  nr.,  897  ;  Popys's  Diary, 
t  MaoMlar,  L,  &7^m*       t  Ibid,  L,  SM. 
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news  circulafrd  throuf^h  all  the  coffee-houses  from  St.  Jamee's  to 
the  Tower.  It  was  this  aflability  and  good  humour  on  thu  part  of 
CharlcN  that  madn  him  ho  popular,  aud  £uKiUUited  eveu  f»uch.  aa 
auMtere  republican  as  ArK!n*w  Marvel. 

16.  The  Country  Gciiliemen,  howovor,  looked  upon  Whitehall 
as  lilled  with  the  mowt  corrupt  of  iiiuiikiud,  and  they  hatr?d  the 
courtiers  and  ministers  who  euibezzlod  the  publie  jin>/i*  y,  and 
subjected  tlic  country  to  French  dictation.  Not  one  in  tweuty  of 
them  wont  to  t.own  once  in  five  y^^ars,  or  had  ever  in  hih  lii'e 
iv  ;indered  so  lar  as  Paris.  Lords  of  manors  received  an  education 
whicli  dil}ui*ed  little  from  that  of  their  menial  servants.  Their 
chief  tutors  were  grooms  and  gamekeepers  ;  if  they  went  to  school 
or  college,  th(?y  generally  returned  before  they  were  twenty,  and 
then  their  moflt  aeriouB  etnnloyment  was  the  care  of  i^eir  property; 
they  examined  samples  of  grain^  handled  piga,  and,  on  marked 
days,  made  bargains  over  a  tankard  with  drovers  and  hop 
merohants.  Their  chief  pleasures  were  derived  &om  field  sports ; 
their  language  was  clownish ;  they  swore,  made  coarse  Jests,  and 
used  scurrilous  terms  of  abuse.  The  litter  of  the  wm  yard 
g|l>thered  under  the  windows  of  their  bedchambers;  the  cabbaees 
and  gooseberry  bushes  grew  close  to  their  hall  doors  ;*  their  tables 
were  laden  with  the  old  festive  hospitality;  and  the  huge  sirloins 
and  mighty  plum-puddings  that  smoked  upon  them,  laughed  to 
scorn  the  innovations  of  ^Frencli  cooks  that  had  become  so  fiMhion- 
able  in  London.  The  quantity  of  l>eer  consumed  was  enormous^ 
As  soon  as  the  dishes  had  been  devoured,  the  ladies  of  the  house, 
who  had  cooked  the  repast,  retired,  and  left  the  gentlemen  to  their 
ale  and  tobaeco  ;  and  the  coarse  jollity  of  the  afternoon  was  o&n 
prolonged  till  the  revellers  were  laid  under  the  table. 

In  his  (>pinif)ns,  the  (M^untry  squire  still  retained  the  prejudices 
of  his  ancestors,  lie  Imtcd  Fn  iichnien  and  foreigners,  Papists 
and  Xoneonforniists ;  and  his  wil'c  and  daughters  were  edueatcd 
aft(?r  the  fashion  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  But  with  all  his  «  i-^- 
ness,  ho  was,  in  all  intportant  points,  a  gentlt-nian  ;  proud  oi  his 
ancestry,  aud  full  of  chivalry  ;  jjunctilious  on  matters  of  gt-nealogy 
and  pn'cedence,  uuil  iN-ady  to  ri.sk  ]i'ih  life  rather  than  set;  a  stain 
east  on  the  lionuiir  of  his  house. f  1  le  was  a  staun<;h  li^jyalitt, 
a  strong  Tory,  and  a  zealous,  though  not  an  enlightened^ 
churchman. 

17.  The  Clergy.  The  poaitiou  of  the  clergy  in  sodoty  waa 
much  lower  in  the  seventeenth  century  than  it  is  in  our  dajs^ 

'  Mmpt^V^,  1 , 333.       t  ibi4  JL  MA-m 
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This  was  owing  to  the  character  of  the  Eeformation,  which 
deprived  ecclesiastics  (tf  their  former  asceDdancy  in  the  state,  and 
tiiUB  offered  no  inducements  for  the  higher  daases  to  take  orden 
Henoe,  about  the  time  of  Qiarles  the  Second's  leign,  the 
clergy  were  regarded  as  a  plebeian  class.    The  position 
of  domestic  chapUnns  was  one  of  great  discomfort,  even  of  i^f^'^ 
degradation.   "A  young  Levite — such  was  the  phrase 
then  in  use, — might  be  had  for  his  board,  a  small  garret,  and  ^10 
a  year,  and  might  not  only  perform  his  own  professional  functions, 
might  not  only  be  the  most  patient  of  butts  and  of  listeners,  mi^t 
not  only  be  always  ready  in  fine  weather  for  bowls,  and  in  rainy 
weathw  for  sbovelboara,  but  might  also  save  the  expense  of  a 
gardener,  or  of  a  groom."   He  dined  with  the  £unily;  but  as 
soon  as  the  tarts  and  cl^eese-cakes  made  tiieir  appeaianoe,  he 
quitted  his  seat,  and  stood  alooi^  till  he  was  summoned  to  return 
thanks  for  the  repast,  from  a  great  part  of  which  he  had  been 
exduded.*  *  If  he  obtained  a  living,  and  m^ied  a  wi£9,  a  ^^  ait^ng 
woman  was  considered  his  most  suitable  helpmate.  Indeed, 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  strictly  enjoined,  that  no  parson  should 
presume  to  many  a  servant  girl  without  the  consent  of  the  master 
or  mistress.  As  children  multiplied  and  grew,  the  household  of 
the  priest  became  more  and  more  beggarly,  and  it  was  often  only 
by  toilixig  on  his  glebe,  feeding  swine,  and  by  loading  dung  carts, 
that  he  could  obtain  his  daily  bread.   "His  boys  followed  the 
plough,  and  his  girls  went  out  to  service.    Study  he  found 
impossible,  for  the  advowson  of  his  living  would  hardly  have  sold 
for  a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase  a  good  theological  Ul»aiy,  and  he 
might  he  considered  as  unusually  lucky»  if  he  had  ten  or  twelve 
dog-eared  volumes  among  t^e  pots  and  pans  on  his  8hdves.^'t  In 
tiie  }are<d  towns,  however,  the  clergy  were  &ar  difleiently  Tii«tm 
situated.     Here  were  the  sdiolars,  the  orators,  Uie 
philosophens,  and  the  great  divines  of  the  diurch ;  and  the  pulpits 
of  ilie  metropolis  were  occupied  by  a  crowd  of  distinguishea  men ; 
Shorlock,  Tulotson,  Wake,  Jeremy  Collier,  Stiliingieet^  Fatriok, 
Fowler,  Sharp,  Tennison,  Sprat,  and  Beveridge.   In  other  places, 
Codwoztii  and  Henry  More  were  at  Gambridge,  whieh  Pearson 
had  just  left  for  a  bidbopiio,  and  where  Barrow  had  lately  died ; 
South,  Pocoeke,  Jane,  and  Aldidc,  were  at  Oxford ;  Prideaux  was 
at  Korwich,  and  Whitby  at  Salisbmry.    But  although  the  ^  ^ 
country  dergy  were  so  insignificant  in  the  social  scale,  i  n'ueuot 
their  influence  upon  the  country  was  immense,  for  the 

*  Maoaulay,  I.,  340.        t  Mac&uiay,  I.,  343. 
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pulpit  V'jis,  to  a  largo  portion  of  the  populatTOn,  what  tlie 
periu(li<al  press  now  iw,  and  it  had  this  adviinlage,  that  the 
addresses  delivered  from  it  were  never  answered.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  clergy  always  used  their  power  in  fe.vour  of  the 
Tories,  and  ajgainst  tlie  Whigs.* 

18.  The  Yeomaiiry,  The  influence  which  the  country  gentle- 
men and  the  clergy  exercised  in  the  rural  districts,  was  in  some 
measure  counterbalanced  by  the  power  of  the  yeomanry,  an 
eminently  manly  and  true-hearted  race.  The  greater  portion  of 
them  leaned  towards  Puritanism  and  the  Whigs;  and  they 
regarded  Popery  and  arbitrary  power  with  unmitigated  hostility. 
Tliey  were  frec.^hold  proprietors,  who  cultivated  their  own  fields 
with  their  own  hands ;  and  in  number  were  estimated  at  not  less 
than  100,000,  forming,  witli  fheir  iamili^s,  more  than  one-seventh 
of  the  whole  population.    Their  average  income  was  between 

and  £70  a  year.f  in  imitation  of  the  squires,  they  gave  jolly 
harvest-homes,  sheep-shearings,  and  the  other  old  set  feasts,  to 
their  hibotinTM  arid  aepeii(l;iiilH. 

19.  City  Life.  The  eity  still  continued  to  be  the  merchant  s 
H'sidcnfe,  and  the  general  mode  of  foiifliu*tiiif^  bii^iinrssi  was  the 
.s.'LiiK*  as  })(*for(?  ihf  KpKtoratirm.  But  many  civic  nuijsancfs  still 
existed,  <'Vcii  ufti-r  tlic  cily  was  rcbuili.  The  pavMiK-nt  wa« 
Th««trt«(«  d<  tcslul>l(' ;  ill  rainy  wi  iiIIkt,  tlie  gutters  soon  became 
orLotiuon  torn  nls,  and  as  every  pedehlrian  endeavoured  to  avoid 
the  splaNhinj^  of  t  lie  coa/'beH  and  rartn,  inm-h  di.^l  iirbance  ensu*''^ 
and  quaiTi'ls  bt'gaa  which  nt'h.'ii  fiKh'd  in  dueln.    The  lioiiscs 

not  nmnbered;  but  the  hhops  were  distinguished  by  painted  ur 
HCLiipi  (in-d  signs  instead,  whi<  }i  iruva  a.  gay  and  grotesque  aspect 
to  the  streets.  When  the  evejiing  closed  in,  it  was  dangerous  to 
walk  about.  The  garret  windows  were  opened,  and  pails  were 
(emptied  with  little  regard  to  those  who  were  passing  below. 
Falls,  bruises,  and  broken  bones,  were  of  constant  occurrence. 
The  streets  being  left  in  profound  darkness,  thieves  and  robbers 
%mn\uht  pii^d  their  trade  with  impunitv.  Young  gentlemen 
mwAiuten.  g^aggered  about,  breaking  windows,  upsetting  sedans, 
and  insulting  the  passengers.  These  were  the  scouren;  and  like 
them,  but  less  boisterous,  were  the  dear  hearts^  the  hermit  and  the 
1ume$t  men^  who  showed  their  loyalty  by  huzzaing  for  the  King, 
drinking  for  the  King,  and  breaking  the  peace.  Others  set  up  at 
'rimtie*  coffee-houses  for  wits  and  geniuses,  condemned 

phiysy  patronised  actors,  and  haunted  authors.  The 

*  HmmmIsj,  i4M47.  t  Ibid. 
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'prentices,  also,  were  as  turbulent  as  ever;  there  were  furious 
street  encounters  between  the  butchers  and  the  weavers  ;  and  the 
audiences  at  the  bear  ji^ardene  sometimes  fought  fiercely  unou  the 
merits  of  their  favourite  dogs,  or  the  ^^ladiators  in  the  sword-fights. 
In  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  however,  an 
jnorftnious  projector,  named  Edward  Heminsj,  obtained  a  ^^^^^ 
patent  couveyiug  to  him  the  exclusive  right  of  lighting  up  jJgJiJ^o' 
London.  He  undertook,  for  a  moderate  consideration,  to 
place  a  light  before  every  tenth  door,  on  moonless  nights^  from 
Michaelmas  to  Lady  day,  and  from  six  to  tweWe  o'clock* 

Politics  bad  now  become  an  importaiit  element  in  the  common 
business  of  life,  and  coffee-houses  were  the  fayoimte  resort  of 
those  who  wished  either  to  gather  or  retail  the  political  news  of 
the  day.  Political  dubs  were  also  abundant,  where  the  ponttem 
citizens  and  tradesmen  attended  and  took  part  in  the  ^'^^* 
discussions,  to  the  great  consternation  and  wrath  of  the  aristocracy, 
who  complained  that  every  "  ale-draper*'  had  become  a  statesman. 
The  most  noted  institution  of  this  kind  was  the  King^s  Head  Club, 
composed  of  the  friends  of  Shaftesbury,  who  met  at  the  King's 
Head  Tavern,  noar  the  Inner  Temple.  That  the  members  might 
not  fall  foul  of  each  other  in  the  numerous  street  riots,  each  wore 
a  green  ribbon  on  his  hat,  from  which  the  club  was  sometimes 
called  the  Green  Ribbon  Club.-  Every  rank  and  profession, 
however,  and  every  shade  of  relif^ious  and  political  opinion,  had  its 
own  club-house  at  some  tavern  or  eolfet'-house,  and  the  latter 
place  of  rt' sort  was  so  muc-h  tho  TiOijdoner's  home,  that  thos*^  who 
wished  to  find  n  gentleman,  commonly  asked  not  whether  he  lived 
in  Fleet-str(H'l  or  Chancery  Lane,  but  whether  he  fn^quented  the 
Grecian  or  the  Kainbow.  Will's  coll'ee-liouse,  situated  between 
Covent  Garden  and  Bow-street,  was  sacred  to  ])olite  letters,  and 
here  John  Dryden  sat  in  state,  and  received  the  liumage  of  all 
literary  men.  Garraway's  was  the  resort  of  medical  men,  and 
here  \h\  Kadcliffe,  who  in  1685  rose  to  the  largest  practice  in 
London,  might  daily  be  found,  at  a  ]jarticular  table,  surrounded  by 
surgeons  and  apothecaries.f 

20.  Travelling.  Beads.  Coaches.  The  highroads,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  were  in  a  &r  worse  condition  than  mi^ht 
have  been  expected,  from  the  degree  of  wealth  and  civilization 
which  the  nation  had  even  then  attained.  This  was  om  method 
owing  to  the  defective  state  of  the  law,  which  only  bound 
«very  parish  to  repair  the  highways  which  passed  through  ^'c'^^y** 

*  Plot.  Hiflt,       898.    t  Hacaulay,  I.»  384. 
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it.  The  ucMimtij  were  foroed  to  give  thair  gratuitous  labour  iix 
dnj^  in  the  jrear,  and  if  tbiB  was  not  iufficient,  hired  labour  vis 
employed,  and  the  expense  met  hj  a  paroohii^  rate.  Thie  usjotl^ 
method  of  burdening  the  rural  population  for  the  maintenanee  of 
liie  roada  irom  town  to  town  wii8»  of  couiaey  Ter^  inelQfeetive,  and 
the  dangers  which  travellen  encountered  in  consequence  of  floods, 
quagmires,  and  deep  ruts,  were  niimeroua  and  fearful.  It  was  a 
very  common  aoeident  for  coaches  to  be  overtumed.')'  Boon  after 
ike  Eestoration,  however,  the  first  Turnpike  Act  was 
rfre^^a enacted  (15  Charles  ii.,  c.  1),  imposing  a  small  toil  eo 
travellers  and  goods,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  soiDe 
parts  of  the  great  North  Bead  in  good  repair* 

On  tiie  best  highways  heavy  articles  were  generally  convejed  bj 
stage  waggons.  The  cost  of  this  mode  of  oonveyanoe  was 
enormous,  and  amounted  to  a  prohibitory  tax  on  many  useful 
articies ;  coal,  for  instance,  narer  being  seen,  except  in  the  districts 
where  it  was  produced,  or  in  the  localities  to  which  it  could  be 
earned  by  sea.  On  by-roads,  and  generally  throughout  tbe 
country  north  of  York  and  west  of  Exeter,  goods  were  carried  hf 
kmg  trains  of  pack-horses. 
The  year  1669  was  remarkable  as  tiie  year  in  which  tlie  tot 
stage  coach  ran.  £*or  some  years  after  the  HestomtioQ,  * 
diligence  ran  between  London  and  Oxford  in  two  daf%i 
hut,  in  the  above  year  the  flying  coach  was  announced,  asd 
performed  the  journey  between  sunxise  and  sunset.  Other  stsge 
coaches  soon  followed:  flying  carriages — as  they  were  termed-- 
ran  thrice  a  week  from  London  to  the  chief  toMms,  getting  eier 
fifty  miles  a  day  in  summer,  and  thirly  in  winter.  The  Oiester 
coach,  the  York  coach,  and  the  Exeter  coaeh,  generally  reached 
London  in  four  days,  during  the  fine  season,  but  at  CSiristmas 
not  till  the  sixth  day.  Only  six  passengers  could  be  conveyed  io 
each  vehicle^  who  sat  inside ;  for  accidents  were  so  frequent  thnt 
it  would  have  been  most  perilous  to  mount  the  roof.  The 
ordinary  fare  was  about  2jd.  a  mile  in  summit,  and  more  in 
winter.  Ghreat  objections  were  made  against  this  new  mode  of 
oonveyanee,  by  those  who  were  interested  in  the  old  systema  of 
locomotion,  especially  by  those  who  bred  and  kept  aaddle-iiorseSf 
by  the  Thames  watermen,  and  by  the  innkeepers,  who  saw  that 
UuBir  hostdxies  would  be  deserted  when  there  were  fewer  mounted 
trairellers.  Post  horses,  howefer,  were  still  ueed  for 
but  there  were,  aa  yet^  no  post  fAtaiana  ;  aor 
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eoald  ^k08&  who  lode  In  l^dr  own  oowshes  cHPdixiarily  pramm  a 
ohAnffe  of  horses.  The  Kjng»  and  the  great  ofBeers  of  etote,  alone 
could  obtoin  relays.  When  Cliarles  II.  went  fiom  London  to  New- 
maiket,  a  distance  of  fifly-fiye  miles,  the  joum^  occupied  a 
whole  day;  and  iiiis  was  regarded,  by  the  people,  as  a  proof  of 
great  acMyiiy.  It  will  be  suffident  to  mention  that  this  was  the 
age  when  the  great  roadfl  and  waste  lands  about  London  were 
iMested  with  our  most  &mou8  highwaymen,  Nevison,  Highw^- 
King,  Biss,  Claude  Buyal,  Turpin,  and  others. 

21.  The  Post  Office.  The  postal  system,  which  had  been  set  up 
by  Charles  I.,  and  resumed  under  the  Commonwealth,  after  the 
Civil  War  had  swept  it  away,  was  permanently  established  by  the 
Convention  Parliament.   If  we  are  to  credit  a  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons  passed  on  the  28th  of  March,  1735, 
the  privilege  f ranking y  by  the  members  of  that  house,  franking 
began  at  the  same  time.*    On  most  lines  of  roads,  mails 
went  out  and  came  in  only  on  alternate  days.    In  Cornwall,  in 
the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  and  among  the  hills  and  lakes  of 
Cumberland,  letters  were  only  received  once  a  week ;  but  between 
London  and  the  Downs  there  was  daily  communication  ;  and  this 
privilege  was  extended  to  Tunbridge  Wells  and  Bath,  during  the 
watering  season.    The  bags  were  carried  on  horseback,  ^  pennv 
day  and  night,  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour.    One  jtrheall**' 
William  Dockwray  set  up,  in  the  capital,  a  penny  postage  ^w"*** 
and  parcels  delivery,  by  which  communication  was  had  between 
various  parts  of  the  city,  six  or  eight  times  a  day.    But  the  Duke 
of  York  brought  an  action  against  the  speculator,  for  violating  his 
monopoly  of  the  post  office,  and  Dockwray  was  obliged  to  give 
up  the  enterprise.f 


SaoKON  IK.— UTEBATIIBE,  LEAJaNISG,  AJ^D 
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22.  Newspapers  and  Newsletters.  At  theaisoession  of  Ghaiies 
II.,  tiiie  press  was  rigorously  leetanuned,  and  all  publications  were 
placed  under  tiie  censorship  of  a  licenser  ibr  each  de|»artBieiity 
TO.,  theology,  law,  history,  and  polities.  The  reg^olalions  were 
similar  to  those  wlddi  had  heen  drawn  up  in  tiie  leign  of  Qneen 
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Elizabeth.  But  these  restraints  expired,  with  the  statute  which 
enacted  them,  in  1679,  and  then  any  person  might  print  a  history, 
a  sermon,  or  a  poem ;  but  the  judges  decided  that,  by  the 
£inSd'  common  law,  no  man,  not  authorised  by  the  crown,  bad  a 
TVii  *  right  to  publish  political  news.  While  the  Whig  party 
was  still  formidable,  the  government  thought  it  convenient 
to  connive  at  the  violation  of  this  rule,  and  many  Exdusionist  paper? 
were  suffered  to  appear,  as  The  Protestant  InteUiijence,  The  Current 
Intelligence,  Tlie  Domestic  Intelligence,  The  Tnie  News,  and  The  lAmdon 
Mercury,  none  of  which  were  published  oftener  than  twice  a  wofV. 
or  exceeded  in  size  a  single  small  leaf.  At  the  close  of  Charles's 
^  reign,  all  these  newspapers  were  restrained,  and  onlj  the 
^aten  London  Qoutte  was  allowed.  It  came  out  on  Mondajs  and 
Thursdays,  and  its  general  contents  were,  a  royal  procb- 
mation,  two  or  three  Tory  addresses,  notices  of  two  or  three 
promotions,  an  account  of  a  skirmish  between  the  imperial  troops 
and  the  Jannisaries,  on  the  Danube,  a  description  of  a  highwayman, 
an  announcement  of  a  grand  cockfight  between  two  persons  of 
honour,  an  advertisement  offering  a  reward  for  a  strayed  dog,  the 
whole  of  which  made  up  two  pages  of  moderate  size.  When  the 
govemment  wished  to  publish  the  account  of  some  important 
transaction,  a  broadside  was  issued ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  news- 
paper conveyed  little  news,  and  people»  therefore,  flocked  to  the 
Sews.  coffee-houses  to  obtain  information.  Those  who  lived  in 
ieti«n.  j-Y^Q  provinces  were  informed  of  what  was  passing  by 
means  of  newsletters,  \^  bich  were  drawn  up  by  men  r^ularlv 
occupied  therein,  and  sent  to  any  town  or  country  femily,  weekly, 
according  to  order.  Except  in  the  capital,  and  at  the  two 
universities,  there  was  scarcely  a  printer  in  the  kingdom ;  even  so 
late  as  the  year  1724,  there  were  thirty-four  counties — one  of  which 
was  Lancashire — in  which  there  was  not  a  printer  to  be  found ; 
and  the  only  press  in  England,  north  of  the  Trent,  was  at  York. 
Besides  the  London  Gazette,  the  court  patn>nized  another 


The 


oLMrvator.  pftpep^  callcd  the  Ohservatar,  consisting  of  comment 
without  news*  It  was  edited  by  Boger  L'Estrange,  an  old  Toir 
pamphleteer,  and  a  mean  and  scurrilous  writer,  though  poasessed 
of  keenness  and  vigour.* 

23.  Education.  The  state  of  eduction,  between  the  Beatoration 
and  BcTolution,  was  wretched  in  the  extreme.  In  country  places, 
Scarcity  of  ^^^^  exoeeduigly  scarce ;  and  few  knights  of  the  shin* 
^00^      had  libraries  so  good  as  may  now  be  found  even  in  the 
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bouses  of  our  arfcisaDs.  An  esquire  passed,  among  his  neighbours^ 
for  a  great  scholar,  if  Hudibras  and  Baker^s  Chronicles,  Tarlton's 
Jests,  and  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,  lay  in  his  hall 
window,  among  the  fishing  rods  and  fowling  pieces.  In  London, 
the  great  booksellers'  stalls,  near  St.  Paul's  Chuichyard,  afforded 
readers  some  means  of  aequinng  knowledge ;  they  were  crowded 
all  day  long ;  and  a  known  customer  was  often  permitted  to  carry 
a  volume  home.  Even  Cotton  found  room  for  his  whole  library 
in  his  hall  window.  The  literary  stores  of  the  lady  of  the  manor 
and  her  daughters,  generally  consisted  of  a  prayer  hook  and  a 
receipt  book.  Englishwomen  of  that  generation  were  decidedly 
worse  educated  than  they  have  been  at  any  other  time  ^ntA 
since  the  revival  of  learning.  If  a  damsel  had  the  least  !lFg^|ISL 
smattering  of  literatmre,  she  was  regarded  as  a  prodigy ; 
and  high-bom  ladies  were  unable  to  write  a  line  without  making 
the  most  absurd  blunders  both  in  composition  and  spelling.  For 
example,  Queen  Mary  wrote  this  in  the  title  page  of  a  Bible : 
**This  book  was  given  the  King  and  I,  at  our  crownation. 
Marie  B.'' 

The  chief  cause  of  this  shameful  ignorance  was  tibe  extravagant 
licentiousness,  which  degraded  l^e  women  of  the  Eestoration 
morally  and  intellectually.  Court  ladies  fi>und  that  they  won 
admiration  by  the  adornments  of  their  bodies,  more  than  by  the 
accomplishments  of  their  minds;  in  fact,  it  was  dangerous  for 
them  to  be  otherwise  than  ignorant,  Mvolous,  voluptuous,  and 
fond  of  romping. 

The  literary  attainments  of  gentlemen,  however,  were  not  of  so 
low  a  standard,  and  although  the  knowledge  of  G-reek  Attainments 
was  not  to  be  compared  to  that  which  distinguished  the 
Elisabethan  age,  good  Latin  scholars  were  numerous.  But  the 
language  that  was  most  studied  was  that  of  France,  whose 
influence  at  that  time  was  paramount  and  univmal,  in  politics,, 
literature,  science,  arts,  arms,  fiishion,  and  etiquette.  To  garnish 
his  conversation  with  scraps  of  French,  was  considered  to  be  the  best 
proof  a  gentlemen  could  give  of  his  parts  and  attainments.* 

24,  Dramatic  Literature.  The  characteristics  of  English  writera 
in  the  first  division  of  the  seventeenth  century,  were  not  maintained 
in  the  second ;  and  after  the  Bestoration  new  canons  of  criticism, 
and  new  models  of  style,  came  into  fashion.    Our  writers  character, 
became  more  strictly  idiomatic  and  English ;  the  quaint  s^i^i 
ingenuity  which  had  deformed  the  verses  of  Donne  and 
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Cawley  disappeaiied  fiN>in  our  poetry;  our  prose  became  hm 
majestiOy  less  urttullj  involTed,  leaa  variouflly  muakal,  thao  thst 
of  an  earlier  age,  but  more  lucidi  more  easy,  and  better  fitted  for 
controversy  aud  narratiTe.  These  changes  were  owing  to  !Freneh 
influence ;  but  they  were  attended  with  many  disadvantagee ;  the 
ease  sometimes  became  negligence  and  feebleness,  and  ofteD 
turned  to  coarseness  and  Tulgarity.^i^  But  there  was  one  grow 
evil  which  disfigured  English  literatnre  at  this  period — ^profligacy 
— which  was  especially  shown  in  ihe  comic  drama.  In  the  eaiij 
English  comedy,  we  certainly  find  a  large  intermixture  of  obseeni^ 
£„^„.„  in  ihe  lower  characters,  and  mquent  scences  of  licentaow 
meditt.  ineident  and  language.  But  these  are  inyanably  so 
brought  forward  as  to  mamfest  the  dramatist's  scorn  of  yice,  and 
to  excite  in  the  spectator  the  same  sentiment.  In  the  comedies 
of  Dryden,  Wycherley,  Shadwell,  Etherege,  and  others,  after  the 
Bestoration,  a  different  tone  was  assumed.  Yice  was  in  her  fiill 
career  on  the  stage;  the  the^itres  became  the  seminaries  of 
wickedness ;  the  loosest  verses  were  put  in  the  mouths  of  women, 
and  nothinff  charmed  the  depraved  audience  so  much  as  to  hesr 
lines,  grossly  indecent,  repeated  by  a  favourite  actress.t  B«n^h 
tragedy  was  not  so  corrupt;  the  chief  writers  in  tiiis 
Tragedies.  ^^pjyp^m^Qij       Drydcu,  whose  reputation,  however,  as  a 

dramatist,  does  not  stand  high ;  Southern,  the  aul^or  of  the  Fis^ 

JHseovery ;  and  Otway,  whose  Vmiee  Pregerved^  and  Orphan,  are 

reckoned  the  best  tragedies  <^  this  period,    l^ese  compositions 

have  received  the  general  name  of  rhyming,  or  heroic  pkj^. 

because  they  were  written  in  rhyme,  and  in  a  pedantac  and  inflated 

style,  after  the  fashion  of  the  French  theatre,   The  great  tragic 

a«3tor  of  this  period,  was  Ihe  celebrated  Betterton.j: 

25.  Foetiy.  As  the  drama  was  that  department  of  literatufe  in 

which  poets  had  the  best  chance  of  living  by  their  pens,  we  And 

that,  setting  aside  the  two  great  names  of  Dzyden  and  Miltcm,  the 

TOesent  period  is  one  remarkaUy  sterile  in  poetical  gmias. 

W  bile  an  obscene  tumult  raged  all  around  him,  Milton  meditated 

and  wrote  his  Paradi$e  LoM  and  PatadUe  Begaimd^  and  his  Sam$e» 

Agcnistes,  After  his  deaths  in  1674,  Dryden  held  almost  a  ocmh 

plete  monopoly  of  English  poetry  till  the  end  of  the  century. 

He  was  bora  at  Aldwinkle^  Northamptoiishne,  in  1632,  and  received  bis 
education  first  at  Westminster  School,  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Busby,  and 

afterwards  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  His  first  short  poems  were  nof 
written  tUl  he  approached  thirty;  and  though  some  of  his  dramas,  QDt  indeed 

*  Uacaulay,  1.,  41S$  Hallam's  Lit.  Hist.  IV.,  Sif. 
t  Macattl«y<         %  Hallam,  280-280. 
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of  the  best,  belong  to  the  next  period  of  his  life,  he  had  reached 
the  ^c^c  of  fifty  before  his  high  rank  as  a  'poet  had  been  confirmed  by  jT*^^*^^^"^** 
indubitable  proof.     He  may  be  considered  as  a  satirical,  reasoning,  work*. 
descriptive,  narrative,  and  lyric  p  et,  and  as  a  translator.*  The 
greatest  of  his  satires  is  Absalom  and  Achitopkd,  a  political  poem,  in  which  the 
chief  character'^  are  intended  to  represent  Sh:irte?;bnr}' and  'Riickin/iinm  ;  the  chief 
of  his  reasoning;  poems  is  the  Hindand  J^aiit/irr,  writen  in  tliereit^n  of  James  II. 
against  the  popular  party,  and  arguing  in  favour  of  Romish  tratlilion  and 
authority,  against  the  inconsistencies  of  a  Tacillating  Protestantism.  His  FaMa^ 
or  stories  modernised  from  Boccaccio  and  Chaucer,  arc  the  most  popular  of  his 
poems  in  the  present  day ;  his  fame  as  a  lyric  poet  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
his  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day^  commonly  called  Alexander's  Feast ^  the  noblest 
ode  in  onr  language  ;t  his  reputation  as  a  translator  of  Virgil,  Ovid,  Juvenal, 
Horace,  and  other  classic  writers,  is  not  very  high. J   The  Revolution  threw 
Dryden  out  of  his  office  as  poet  laureate;  and  as  he  had  written  his  Hind  and 
Pattf/wr,  and  .-.ome  of  his  bitterest  satires,  nq'ainst  the  party  which  brought 
about  that  great  event,  he  ended  his  days  in  disappointment  and  poverty,  being 
obliged  to  depend  upon  the  penurious  remunerations  of  Tonson  and  the  other 
publishers  of  the  day;    He  died  in  the  year  1700,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

The  most  popular  poem  that  \\  as  published  during  tliia  period 
was,  undoubtedly,  Butler's  Hudibrag,  which,  being  full  of  R^tiefs 
the  most  poignant  wit  at  the  expense  of  the  Puritans, 
became  the  text  book  of  the  CavaHers,  and  the  fiivourite  of  the 
King  and  courtiers,  who  found  in  it  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
hutnorous  quotation,  and  keen  provocative  to  wittj  conversation. 
Tet  the  aiitlior  of  ifc  was  allowed  to  live  in  poverty  and  neglect, 
4Uid  he  died  in  1680,  leaving  the  work  unfinished.    The  remaining 
poets  of  this  era  were  of  minor  fame,  and  may  be  simply 
eiMimerated.     They  were  Cleveland,  Marvell,  Oldham, 
Bosconinioii,  liochester,  Dorset,  and  Mulgrave. 

26.  Theological  Literature.  In  theological  literature,  England 
can  boast  of  many  great  names  during  the  Restoration  period. 
•  Eeligious  controversy  still  occupied  the  attention  of  our  chief 
iiivines ;  the  opposing  tenets  of  Anninianism  and  Calvinism,  and 
of  Trinitarianism  and  Unitarianism,  forming  the  chief  subjects  of 
discussion.  In  the  former,  the  IJannonia  Sacra  of  Bull 
is  reckoned  the  chief  work,  and  in  the  second,  Defensio 
Fidei  NieewB,  by  the  same  author,  though  the  latter  was  not 
primarily  directed  against  the  Socinian  doctrine.  Taylor's 
JHssuasws  from  Popery,  was  another  controversial  work,  provoked 
by  tiie  pubKoation  of  Bossuet^s  imoxa  Variaiims  qf  Jmtestma 
OimrdisB*  To  it  m  may  add  tiie  sermons  of  Barrow,  Stillingfleet, 
•fiofuifa,  and  TiUotfon* 

'  HaU«in,iY.,s4S.     f  Maomlaj,  L,  41S.     I  66eHaUai&'sIit.fiigfe.,iy^M4.SM. 
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Am  Jeremy  Taylor  was  the  pride  of  the  EnglLsh  church,  so  Richard  Baxter 
was  the  pride  of  the  English  Presl)yterians  of  this  age.  He  was  bora 
h^il^lV.'^  at  Rowton,  in  Shropshire,  in  1615,  and  failing  to  obtain  employ^ 
nicnt  at  court,  became  minister  of  Kidderminster;  but,  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civ  il  War,  he  enfcffd  the  pnrlinmenfnry  army,  a-^  a  milifnr)'  chapl.iin. 
lie  soon  returned  to  hm  parish,  in  consequence  of  the  feebleness  of  his  hcaiili. 
At  the  Reitoration  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  royal  chaplains  in  ordinary ; 
bnt  the  appointment  was  a  mere  mockery,  f(ir,  being  a  Nonconformist,  the 
persccMttn^  sta(titc<  prevented  liirn  frf>m  excrcisinfj  ministry,  and  he  was 
repeatedly  iuiprisoiicd.  iicdicdin  1691,  at  the  age  of  96.  I  lis  works  were 
fco  numerous  as  to  comprise  145  separate  treatises,  the  best  known  of  which  are 
his  Saints  Jfaf  and  Ca/l  to  the  (/nconverted.  But  all  are  good,  says  Dr. 
Johnson;  and  Barrow  said  of  him  that,  **hiH  practical  writings  were  never 
mended,  and  his  controversial  ones  seldom  refuted." 

Another  illtuitiious  Nonconform  int  divine  was  John  Howe. 

The  monj  moiitlon  of  John  Bunvan,  the  immortal  author 
gulieto    of  the  PiUjrims  Profjresff^  will  be  sufficient  for  one  whose 

writings  are  ho  univeraaJJy  read,  and  the  singularitj  of 
whose  lif''     Hcj  v\  M<'1r  known. 

27.  Science  and  the  Arts.  'Y\\v  period  of  the  Restornfif-n  wa» 
moru  rcjuarkablu  for  th»;  advaiKtbH  made  in  science  and  I  Ik-  arts, 
than  for  the  excellence?  of  its  lif+^rature.     Jn  tlic  Koyal 

{Society,  destined  to  bo  a  t-lncf  M^cnt  in  a  Ion*;  si'rirs  of  gloriuui* 
and  salutary  rei'uniiM,  was  regularly  instituted  aud  incorporated 
poondaUoD  roynl  chart^-r;  and,  in  lOOri^  it  began  to  publish  the 
Ijjjil       work.s  and  dis(r<jveri<'S  of  its  rncjubers  under  the  title  of 

*' Philosopliicul  rran^art  ions.  '  Boyle  was  one  of  the 
founders,  and  Ward  and  W  ilkinw,  the  respective  Bishops  of 
Salisbury  and  Chester,  were  conspicuous  among  the  leaders  of 
the  movement.  Sprat,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Hochester,  wrote  its 
history;  Chief  Justtoe  Hale  and  Lord  Keeper  Guildford  were 
members  of  it,  distinguished  for  their  knowledge  of  hydrostatics; 

and  it  was  under  the  direction  of  the  latter  that  the  £b«t 
b«roTnetm  barometers  ever  exposed  for  tale,  in  London,  were 

constructed.  Buckingham  dabbled  in  chemistry;  Bupert, 
who  was  a  warm  patron  of  sdence,  has  the  credit  of  haviDg 
invented  mezzotinto ;  and  Charles  himself  bad  a  laboratory  at 
Whitehall.  Thus,  the  new  philosophy  which  Bacon  had 
inaugurated,  was  rapidly  producing  its  fruits ;  there  was  a 
OOUTiction  that,  in  physics,  it  was  impossible  to  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  general  laws,  except  by  the  careful  observation 
particular  facts,  and,  therefore,  all  scientific  men  applied  them- 
selves to  the  task.  Already,  a  reform  in  agriculture  had  been 
commenced ;  new  y^etables  were  cultivated ;  new  implements  of 
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husbandly  were  employed;  new  manures  were  applied  to  the 
soil.   Under  the  saaction  of  the  Bo3ral  Sociely»  Evelyn  wrote  his 
work  on  the  planting  of  trees ;  Temple  made  many  experiments 
in  horticiiltuxe;  and  medicine  had  become  an  experimental  and 
progressive  science,  and  eyery  day  made  some  adranoe.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  new  spirit,  also,  Boyle  made  many  discoveries 
in  chemistry,  and  Sloane,  numerous  researches  in  botany ;  Eay 
made  a  new  classification  of  birds  and  fishes,  and  Woodward 
studied  the  nature  of  shells  and  fossils.   Wallis  placed  the  whole 
system  of  statics  on  a  new  foundation ;  Gregory  constructed  the 
first  reflecting  telescope ;  Halley  investigated  the  properties  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  tides,  the  laws  of  magnetism,  and  the  ducovwIm 
course  of  the  comets ;  and  while  the  latter  mapped  the  ^J*"^ 
constellations  of  the  southern  hemisphere  from  the  isle  of 
St.  Helena,  Flamsteed,  wlio  compiled  tlio  first  accurate  series  of 
lunar,  planetary,  and  stellar  observations,    and  was  the  first 
astronomer  royal,    suptriiitended  the    building  of  Greenwich 
Observatory,  which  \va.^  founded  in  1G75.  ,  Pre-eminent  sitImm 
above  all  was  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  \\  liu^e  fame,  thuugh  his 
genius  was  then  in  its  meridiiin,  Jid  not  become  known  till  ai\er 
the  Kevolution.    "\\  liiie  England  was  thus  far  in  ads  auee  of  her 
neighbours  in  science,  in  art  she  was  far  behind  them, 
and  I  lie  only  great  name  that  we  can  boast  of  is  that  of  ch^jtopher 
Christopher  Wren,  the  famous  architect  of  St.  Paulas, 
and  of  the  finest  old  churches  in  London.     The  great  fire  of 
Xondon  gave  him  an  opportunity,  uuprecedtmted  in  modern 
history,  of  displaying  his  powers ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  his 
works  belong  to  the  period  after  the  Eevolution.  Lely 
and  Kneller,  the  two  chief  painters  of  this  period,  w  ere 
both  Westphalians ;  the  two  most  celebrated  sculptors, 
Cibber  and  Gibbons,  were  also  foreigners,  the  former  a  Dane,  the 
latter  a  Dutchman  ;  even  the  designs  on  our  coins  were  made  by 
Prench  artists ;  and  it  was  not  before  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  had  expired,  that  England  could  glory  in  either  a  great 
painter,  or  a  great  sculptor.* 
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Abbot,  Qeorgo,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury , 
sequestered,  L& ;  succeeded  by  Laud,  21- 

Abdication  of  James  II.  Vote  of  the 
Commons  upon  it,  il7- 

Abduction  of  Charles  L  from  Holmby,  ifia, 

Aberdeen,  Earl  of,  is  entrusted  with  the 
government  of  Scotland  durint?  the 
absence  of  the  Duke  of  York,  ajLi;  op- 
poses  the  compulsory  attendance  of  the 
Covenanters  at  the  Episcopal  services, 

Abhorrers,  a  name  applied  to  those  who 
oppo8<5d  the  iHjtitions  for  th(;  meetinK  of 
Parliament,  aiz ;  their  leaders  arrested, 

349. 

Addled.  Parliament,  2L 

Adjutators,  or  agitators,  council  of,  i67; 
caused  the  king  to  be  removed  from 
liolmby,  llifl. 

Administrations;  Clarendon's,  202-313; 
the  Cabal,  313-333;  Danby's,  323j  Tem- 
ple's Council  of  Thirty,  337- 

Acts  of  Parliament ;  declaring  the  right 
of  James  L  to  the  throne,  gj  enforcing 
new  penalties  u|>on  lUjuian  Cath<^lic«, 
18,  3fl;  abrogating  the  laws  againut 
bcotchmen,  IV;  establishing  Pnsby- 
teriani!»m  in  hiotland,  'iZi  partially 
n-sloring  EpiHCOpacy,  '28^  a^i  u<  claniig 
all  monopolies  illegal,  4471'etilion  of 
Kiglit,  6ij  Triennial  bill,  aii  dwiaring 
Kliip  Money  illegal,  Ul  ;  abolwhing  btar 
Chamber  and  other  >  ourtH.  U4  ;  ju^aiiiHt 
military  impressments,  Ui  ;  heir-Ucnyuig 
Ordinance,  LM ;  erectuig  a  court  lor  the 
trial  of  Charles  1^  IMx  Actof  Hetllemcnt 
in  Ireland,  Mavigalion  Act,  208i 

4'iQ  :  Instrument  of  Covernment,  aitf; 
Humble  Petition  and  Advice,  ;  Act 
of  Indemnity,  Ubd;  against  tumultuous 
iietitionH,  '2iiA :  Corporation  Act.  2Vi  ; 
Act  or  Uniformity,  vyi;  Conventicle  Act, 
•j97i  Act  ro^ciftwory  in  Scotland,  '^ys; 
UcMloralion  Act  of  Kettletnent  in 
Ireland,  aooj  Act  of  Explanation  in 
Ireland,  3i)i ;  Five  Mile  Act,  302  ; 
Coventry  Act,  3 is  ;  Test  Act,  '.irz ;  Scot- 
tish ditto,  354j  Catholic  Kxcluhion  Jiill, 
aM;  disbanding  the  Army,  ail ;  Ilalwas 
Corpus  Act,  ai}Li  annulling  Kussell'ii 
Attainder,  aas;  Declaration  of  Rights, 
42iii  Poor  Law  Act  of  Hettlement, 
First  Turnpike  Act,  iifl. 


Adventurers,  Irish,  establish  colonics  in 
U Inter,  3i_i  conflrmcd  in  the  poMcs- 
8ion  of  their  estates  at  the  lUmtoration, 

801. 

African  Companies,  quarrels  between  the 

Lngli.sh  and  the  Dutch,  2Q1± 

Agreement  of  the  People,  drawn  up  by  the 

soldiers,  I7fl. 
Agriculture,  state  of,  iaa. 
Airmoss,  Battle  of, 
Aix-la-Chapdle,  Treaty  of,  aii. 
Albemarle,  Duke  of,  sec  Monk, 

Albcville  White,  Marquis,  an  Irish 
adventurer,  is  sent  to  Holland  to 
demand  explanation  of  the  armamenu 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  4fll^ 

Algiers,  Dey  of,  compelled  by  Blake  to 

release  Christian  captives,  2^ 
Allegiance,  Oath  of,  a  new  one  draim  up. 

Allegorical  School  of  Poets,  2aL 

AUibone,  Richard,  one  the  judges  who 

presided  at  the  trial  of  the  seven  bi.nbops. 
30ti ;  declares  their  petition  a  libel,  syi- 

Alphonso,  King  of  Portugal,  marries  his 
sister  Catherine  to  Charles  II.,  soj^  202. 

Alsatia,  275. 

Alum,  flrst  manufacture  of,  2fifli 
Ambassadors,  4uz. 

Ambleteuse,  James  II.  lands  at,  after  his 

abdication,  AiA. 
Amboyna,  massacre  of,  222^  2fi£. 
America,  Puritan  settlements  in.  70.77.866. 

430  ;  Trade  with  from  Bristol,  431. 

Amsterdam:  the  authorities  connive  at  , 
I        Arg>le's  exjK;dition,  860:  oppose 

ham  of  Orange, 400  ;  disputes  with  Louix 
XiV.,  lOa. 

Amsterdam,  New,  captured  by  the  Er.«li»h 

and  callwl  New  York,  Mi 
Anabaptists;  preachers  in  Ix)ndon,  ?I8: 

oppoMe  the  revival  of  the  monarchy,  23a; 

otler  to  join  Pnnc«5  Charlea   in  htf 

projected  invasion  of  England,  2aa^ 
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Andrews,  Dr.  Launcelot,  Bishop  of  Win- 
cheater,  hiB  opinion  of  the  early  fathers, 
73. 

Annet  Princess,  second  daupliter  of  JimM 
111.,  joins  the  northern  ri«iusr,  409. 

Antic  Parliament  of  Oxford,  so  called,  142 ; 
dMlsKi  the  memben  of  the  two  Honiei 
in  London  traiton,  I4S. 

Abbus  Mirabilii,  a  mme  given  to  the  jear 

1666.  307. 

Appellant  JoriBdiction  of  tho  House  of 
Lorda  disputed,  8S4. 

Apprentieei  of  London— tiiefr  xoyiliat 
tendencies,  144;  threaten  tO  Mhw  the 

city,  244. 

Apprenticeship  fees  increas<;d,  42&. 

Appropriation  of  supplies,  right  of 
established  bgr  the  Honse  of  Omnmona, 
809. 

Arbitrary  impositions  exacted  by  Charles 
I..  40;  8ul)stitutC8  for  Parliamentary 
taxation,  <ls. 

Architecture,  Palladian  style  of,  intiodnoed 

by  Inigo  Jonos,  277. 
Argfyle,  Marquis  of,  becomes  the  head  of  the 
Covenanters  in  Scotland,  104;  his 
mysterious  escape  from  Kdinburgh,  104 ; 
leader  of  the  Rigid  Covenanters,  183 ;  is 
reatOTed  to  power  by  Cromwell,  186 ; 
compels  Charles  II.  to  sign  the  Covenant, 
198;  executed,  298. 

Argyle,  Archibald  Campbell,  Earl  of.  son  of 
the  above,  oondemned  to  death  for 
leasing-making.  999{  refuses  to  subscribe 
the  Test.  354 ;  is  arrested,  and  escapes 
to  Holland,  355  ;  leader  of  the  Scottish 
refugees  there,  sdsj  invades  Scotland, 
ad9 ;  is  taken  and  eseoated.  sM. 

Arlington  (Su*  H.  Beunet),  Earl  of, 
Secretary  of  State  in  tho  Cabal*  SIS; 

enters  the  royal  houiichoid,  322. 

Armenianism,  coutnyverqroonoeming,  58. 
Anutrong,  SirT.,»]lyeHoaieoonspliator. 
is  exeonted,  867. 

Armstrong,  Arohleb  tho  last  of  the  Boyal 

jesters,  82. 

Army,  Parliamentary  iformation  of  ordered, 
1 18 ;  spirit  which  animated  K.  ifO  ; 

composition  of,  131  ;  marches  from  Lon- 
don to  attack  the  King,  124;  reviewed 
on  Turnham  Green,  126;  a  new  army 
raised  for  the  Parliament.  134  ;  is  joined 
bv  the  Scots  Army  on  Marston  Moor, 
144  ;  capitulates  to  tliat  of  tho  King  in 
Cornwall,  ui ;  is  new-modelled,  lAo,  1S4 1 
ordered  to  bo  disbanded  bjr  the  Parlia- 


ment, 16s ;  refuses,  and  publishes  a 

manifesto,  166  ;  formation  of  the  council 
of  adjutators,  Kl";  makes  secret  over- 
tures to  the  King,  167:  secures  the 
person  of  the  King,  168;  and  marches 
towards  London,  1(19 ;  the  Parliament 
.siil)uiits,  1711 ;  its  i)luti  for  the  settlement 
of  ilic  nation,  171  ;  which  is  rejected  by 
-Charles,  IJS:  enters  London,  173;  pro- 
ceedings of  Oromwell  and  the  Levellers, 
173,174;  fii)j)oints  "new  agents"  to 
support  its  p;irl'cular  views,  175;  draws 
UI)  tho  Agreement  of  the  People,  1 70  ; 
scene  between  Cromwell  and  the 
Levellers  at  Ware,  177 ;  publishes  a 
remonstrance  demanding  the  punish- 
ment of  the  King,  187 ;  is  opposed  by  the 
I'resby  terians  who  are  expelled  from  the 
House,  187;  publishes  a  new  Agreement 
of  the  People  demanding  a  Republican 
Government,  I89:  its  proposed  reduc- 
tion, SIS  i  purged  by  Cromwell,  327 ;  ia 
a  souroe  of  dread  to  him  because  its  paj 
is  in  arrears.  247  ;  petitions  for  changes 
in  the  Government,  251  ;  and  compels 
Richard  Cromwell  to  dissolve  the  Parlia- 
nuMit.  252-253 ;  establishes  a  military 
government,  254;  Is  ts1c(»M  i  •  hand  bj 
Monk,  256 ;  who  resUMf-it  the  Long 
Parliament.  257;  and  the  Xing,  260 ;  its 
rcrcpiion  of  Charles  U.,  100,  and  final 
dis'>  nidment,  291, 

Army,  ibOyal  during  the  Civil  war;  its 
Ibrmation,  110;  spirit  whfoh  animated 

it,  119;  assembles  at  Nottintrbnni,  124; 
encounters  tlio  Parliamentary  Army  at 
Kd^ehill,  124 ;  and  advances  towards 
London,  iss;  but  retreats  to  Oxford, 
126;  veskness  of  the  Bt^al  line  of 
defLiices,  127;  total  defeat  of  the 
Northern  Army  at  Marston  Moor.  144- 
147  ;  the  Western  Army  compels  Essex 
to  capitulate.  118  ;  its  condition  on  the 
opemngof  the  campaign  in  1645,  153;  its 
total  defeat  al  Nasebj,  IM;  its  last 
defeat,  161. 

Army,  British,  tho  first  regiment  which 
composed  it,  991 ;  disaflisction  in  caused 

by  tho  introduction  of  the  Papist 
soldiers,  400  ;  constitution  of  the,  435. 

Army  Plea,  the,  254. 

Army  Plot,  9«. 

AxaeUy  Riobard,  a  Levellor,  is  shot  Ibr 

mutliqr*  ITS* 

Arnold,  Michael,  the  Kinpr's  brewer,  one  of 

tho  jurymen  in  the  trial  of  the  seven 
bishops,  397 ;  holds  ont  against  averdiot 

of  acquittal,  398. 

Arre?;t  for  debt,  freedom  from*  claimed  by 

the  Commons,  9. 

Articles,  Loris  of  the,  their  origin  and 
powrr.  «. !  their  snbjeetion  to  tbo 
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Crown,  M4j  prove  reflractory  under 
James  II.,  88». 

Artificers  in  London  ordered  to  be  lneM> 

poratcd,  di. 

Amndel,  Thomaa  Howard,  Earl  of,  his 
oommttttl  to  the  Tower,  48;  lord  bkb 
ttewerd  st  the  trial  of  StrftflSrad,  9s. 

Arundel,  Earl  oi;  oolleote  etfttiue  nod 

picturcH,  277, 

Arandel,  Lord,  of  Wnrrlour,  a  Eoroan 
Catholic,  is  made  a  member  of  the  Privy 
OoiioeU,a77* 

Alhbnriiham  accompanicH  theKiuff  in  his 
flight  from  Oxford.  iflS;  af  ^ompanioi 
WW  King  in  hbi  flight  from  ilampton 
wort,  ITT* 

Athe,  Mr.,  mombf-r   for  Somcrsctshure, 

riropoHcs  to  make  Cromwell  king,  238. 

Asaembly  of  Diviaee  at  We«tniiii}iter,  lai. 

Astley.  r-onl.nommands  tlif  R/»yaI  Infantry 
at  Nsticby,  IS5  {  def<,-at(id  at  Stow,  165. 

Aetry,  Sir  Samuel,  clerlt  of  the  Crown  in 
the  trial  of  the  seven  bisbopH  attempts 
to  pack  theiarftW* 

Atherton  BToor,  Battle  of,  129, 132. 

Attainder  of  the  Earl  of  Stra(for»1,  101 . 

Austria,  Uohhv  of.  alarmed  At  Louie  JULV^'s 

cohqucstM,  320. 

Avanx,  Count  of,  rrench  Ambassador  at 
the  Hague,8eiids  information  to  London 
of  the  armmnente  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  404. 

Azmiiiiter,  Battle  of,  307. 

Ayscongh,  Sir  George,  reduces  Barbadoes, 
200.  2og :  his  fleet  threatened  by  Van 
Trontp.  209 ;  ia  driven  into  Flymottthbr 
De  Kuy tcr,  S».  ^ 


Bacon,  Sir  Franchi,  Lord  Verulam ;  hostility 
betwwn  him  and  Coke,  24;  aspires  to 

tlin  (•liancellorsliip,  25;  ojie  of  Jatufs's 
narlijtuiwntary  "  uml.  rtalu.'rs,*'  aOj  i» 
impeached  for  briin  ry, ;  influeoot  Of 
his  philosopiiical  writiogM,  286. 

Balance  of  Trade,  theory,  «8. 

JBaidocb,  Sergeant ;  ono  of  the  couns*^?  for 

mI^'^^J'^  ^^'"^  ^^"^  ^'  ^^'^  •♦even 
olsboiMi,  t97* 

Balmerino,  Lord,  tried  for  treason  on  the 

Scottish  statute  of  leasing  making^  81* 
£amj?ton  fioihj  battle  ot, 


Baoeroft,  Richard,  succeeds  Whitjpfi  m 

Archbishop  of  Otalterbury.  7;  p«r»ccute« 
the  Puritans,  11;  maiiitains  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Spiritual  Courts.  21. 

Banders  and  plotters ;  conspirators  againil 

the  Soottiah  Oovmani  IM. 

BiakiBg  ByateiB.  oonuneneenent  of  Um^Ml 

Banks,  Sir  John,  A  ttomqr>QenenU,  dcftodi 
the  KiuK'H  absr)]itte  power  ia  the  Bhto 

Money  trial,  6;,  6s. 

Barbary  Pirates,  06. 

BarhoBe  Fraiae-God,  a  pronlneiii  member 
of  the  little  FnrUament,  sm 

Barrillon,  Trench  amfaaaaador  In  London, 

Barometers  nr5^t  sold  in  London,  44a, 
Barriag-ottt,  278. 

Bartholomew'a  Day,  St.,  Noucouformiit 
Clergy  ejected  from  the  Cltaveb  ef 

EuKland,  'iQQ. 
Barrow,  Isaac,  ay. 

Ba&ilicon  Doron,  a  book  written  by  JaniesL 
for  the  Instruction  of  bi^  son  Henry,  7. 

Baatwick  and  Burton,  two  Purilatitt  puu- 
iahed  by  Cbe  Star  Obamber, 

Batat,  a  Turkey  merobant.  refliaaa  to  pay 

fiM  ill^'K^l  duty  npoti  currants,  10. 

Battles.    Prag^ue,  1O20.  El.  ctor  Frederick 
defeated  by  the  InipLrialifctn,  36. 

Lutzen,    1032,   gained  by  Gu^tavus 
Adolphua,  do. 

Lnttam,  1626,  King  of  Denmark  and  tbe 

Elector  Palatine  defeat*  '!,  'n. 

BdgehiU,  1O42.  K^.yalists  defeated  hi 
the  Earl  of  l-:s.sc'i,  Mi. 

Grantbami  i(>43,  gained  by  Cro;u«eU, 
199. 

AfliertOB  IXoor,  i04S,  Lord  FairfiB 

defeated  by  the  Marvila  of  New* 

castle,  120,  132. 

Cbalgrove  Field,  i04i,  where  Hamiidea 
waa  mortallj  wonuded,  isi. 

Bradock  Down,  i043,  Waller'a  foivee 

defeated  by  Sir  It'ilph  Uopton,  131, 

Landsdown,  l04S.  Waller  defeated  in 

jjcrson  by  Sir  Ralph  Ilopton,  132. 

Eoundway  Down,  104J.  \Vailcr  dcfuateU 
byLord  Wilmot,  iss, 

Vewbary,  1O43,  B^lata  defeated  bf 
tlieJAarlofBiBn{,iM. 
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WalsbyPield,  1643,  Royalists  defeated 
by  Cromwell  aud  others,  uL 

Vaotwich,  1(^4,  the  Irish  forces 
defeated  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 

Selby,  1644,  Royalists  defeated  by  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  111. 

Alresford,  1644,  Lord  Hopton  defeated 
by  Sir  William  Waller,  lii 

ITewark,  1044,  a  Parliamentary  Army 
defeated  by  Prince  Rupert,  113. 

Cropredy  Bridge,  1044,  Waller  defeated 
by  the  King,  ill. 

Maxston  Moor,  1644,  Royalists  defeated 
by  Cromwell  and  Fairfax,  144-U7. 

Kewbury,  1C44,  between  Charles  and 
the  Parliamentary  forces,  llfi, 

Islip  Bridge,  Witney,  Bampton  Bush, 
1645,  Royalists  defeated  by  Crom- 
well, iii, 

Naseby,  1645,  Charles  L  defeated  by 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 

Lamport,  1645,  Goring  defeated  by  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  157. 

Eoanton  Heath,  I045,  Sir  Marmaduke 

Lan(?dale  defeated  by  Major-Gonoral 
Points, 

Kilsyth,  1045,  Covenanters  defeated  by 
Montrose,  ILB. 

Pbiliphangh,  1045,  Montrose  defeated 
aud  his  army  annihilated,  1^ 

Sherborn,  1048,  Lord  Digby  (Royalist) 
defeated. 

Stow,  1646,  Lord  Astley  and  the  last 
Royalist  force  defeatod,  Ifil. 

Kaidstone,  1048,  Royalist  insurgents 
defeated  by  Fairfax.  Ifil, 

Rathmines,  1649,  Duke  of  Ormond  aud 

the  Irish  Royalists  defeated  by 
Jones,  106. 

Danbar,  105O,  Cromwell  defeats  the 
Scots  under  Leslie,  19P. 

Worcester,  i05i,  Cromwell  defeats 
Prince  Charles  and  the  Scots,  2fl2. 

IS^orth  Foreland,  1054,  Van  Tromp 
defeated  by  Monk  and  Blake,  221. 

Texel,  1054,  Van  Tromp  defeated  by 
Monk  and  Blake,  222. 


Dunes,  1058,  combined  forces  of  England 

and  France,  under  Tureune,  defeat 
the  Spaniards  under  Don  John  of 

Austria,  24  Q. 

Winnington,  1659,  Lambert  defeats  Sir 

George  Booth  aud  the  Cheshire 
Royaliats, 

Daventry,  i00o,  Lambert  defeated  by 
Monk's  forces.  2^fi^ 

Korth  Foreland,  i660,  Mouk  defeated 

by  the  Dutch  under  De  Witt,  307. 

Sonthwold  Bay,  1073,  drawn  battle 

between  the  English  and  Dutch 
fleets,  315. 

St.  Denis,  i678,  drawn  battle  between 
the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  French, 
uuder  Marshal  Luxemburg,  328. 

Drnmclog,  1679,  Claverhouse  defeated 
by  the  Covenanters,  ail, 

Bothwell    Brig,    1079.  Covenanters 

defeated  by  the  Duke  of  Mon* 
mouth,  345. 

Sedgemoor,  i0t5,   Monmouth's  Re* 

bellion  suppressed,  3fifi^ 

Baxter,  Richard,  the  Presbyterian  minister, 
is  made  a  Royal  Chaplain  by  Charles  II., 
2fl0;  draws  up  a  "New  Reformed 
Liturgy  "  at  the  Savoy  Conference,  235  ; 
is  tried  before  Jeffreys  and  brutally 
insulted,  afii ;  warns  the  Dissenters 
against  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence, 
aiS ;  sketch  of  his  life  and  works,  iifi. 

Baynham,  one  of  the  conspirators  in  the 
Gunpowder  Plot,  15. 

Bayonet,  why  so  called,  i25* 

Beauchamp,  Lord,  legitimacy  of,  L 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  character  of  their 
dramatic  writings,  2£1^ 

Bedell,  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  draws  up  the 

Irish  Remonstrance,  lffi(L 
Bedford,  Earl  of,  in  secret  correspondence 

with  the  Scots,  aa ;  Army  Plot  revealed 

to  him,  9Z;  death.  97. 

Bedford.  William  RusseU,  fifth  Earl  of, 

joins  Charles  L  at  Oxford,  is  ill  received 
and  returns  to  the  Parliament,  IM. 

Bedloe,  an  informer  in  the  Popish  Plot 
pretends  to  point  out  the  assassins  of 
Godfrey,  some  of  whom  are  executed. 

331^ 

Bellasyse,  Lord,  he  and  four  other  Roman 
Catholic  lords  committed  to  the  Tower, 
sa4 ;  they  are  set  at  liberty,  Sfifi ;  he  is 
sworn  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council, 
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$22;  oppoMs  the  repeal  of  the  Irish  Act 
ofSettlcmeut.  afU ;  made  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  2S2i 

Berkely.  Sir  John,  permitted  by  the  army 
toattoiid  upon  Charlenl.,  ijt) ;  ueRotiates 
between  both.  17' ;  accompatii<'B  the 
King  from  HaiiJi>lun  Court,  )77 1  em- 

Eloyed  in  private  nogotiatious  betwucu 
im  and  Cromwell,  i2Mi 

Berkely,  Sir  Robert,  Justice  of  the  King's 
bcMich.  committed  to  prison  for  defend* 
ing  Ship  Money,  Mi 

Berwick,  iiaciflcation  of,  8^ 
Bible,  authorised  transUtion  of,  published,  s 
Biddle,  John,  the  founder  of  the  Unitarians, 
imprisoned  by  order  of  Parliament,  222. 

Birmint^ham  Protestant,  a  name  applied 
io  tlie  Whigs,  347. 

Birmingham,  trade  in,  during  the  first  half 
of  the  17th  century,  262, 

Birth  of  the  Pretender,  325. 

Bishops,  conference  of,  with  the  Puritans 

at  Hampton  Court,  6^  Z ;  procmiingH  of, 
again»tth<i  PuritauM,  ll ;  juriMdictiou  of, 
diHputed  by  the  lawyers,  'il ;  divine 
right  of,  6Z1  71a  their  courts  asHumo 
independent  authority,  71;  attemplH  to 
rf«tore  thoir  order  in  Strolland,  '29^  bjj 
moderate  govtirnment  of,  proiww.'d,  ; 
proposals  for  excluding  thunt  front  tho 
House  of  Lords,  Qdj  impeachment  of 
the  twelve,  liiiL  no ;  hequ«  Mtration  of 
their  order  by  the  I'resbyteriaiiH.  lAl ; 
proposal  to  rentore  tlicm  on  the  plrin  of 
Uslier's  Mod<!l,  2b9;  their  compli.'tc 
restoration  aft-cr  the  Savoy  conf<'rtMice, 
104.  'JOS;  restoration  of  their  order  in 
Scothiud,  m± 

Bishops,  the  Seven,  consultation  of,  at 
Ivjvmboth,  I  tlieir  i>etition  to  James 
II.,  3P3.  394 ;  their  exantination  before 
the  Privy  Council,  .tflS:  fcicnt  to  the 
Tower,  395 ;  brought  before  Kind's 
Bench,  3QS  ;  liberated  on  nail,  3flfl ;  their 
trial.  896-398;  rejoicings  at  tiieir  ac- 
quittal, -ML 

Bla<;k,  one  of  the  ministers  of  St.  Andrew's 
is  summoned  before  the  council  for 
seditious  language,  HA. 

Blackheath,  the  army  of  the  Common- 
wealth drawn  up  hero  to  receive  Prince 
Charles,  sOlL 

Blake,  Robert,  distinguishes  himself  SKaiiikt 
the  Uovalists.  drives  Rupert  from 
Ireland,  2QZt  and  compels  him  to  leave 
the  I'mrP-  -u7 1  his  naval  laclics,  'joi^ ; 
•tl».  L  .  .Ill  Tromn  off  Dover.  :^08 ; 
disp.T-M.«  the  Dutch  flshennc-n  in  the 


North  Sea.  20O:  is  surprised  and  de- 
feated by  Van  Tromp  in  the  Downs,  210; 
but  retaliates  by  achieving  victories  iu 
the  Channel,  2M;  removed  from  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  but  continues  to 
serve  under  Monk,  221 ;  defeats  Van 
Tromp  oif  the  North  Foreland,  221 ; 
appointed  admiral,  yHi  commands  an 
i  xpedition  to  the  Mediterranean,  22p; 
destroys  the  fortifications  of  Tunis,  230: 
ravages  the  Spanish  coasts,  burns 
the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Santa 
Cruz,  241 :  dies  on  his  return  home,  242; 
and  is  buried  in  Westminster  Abt>cy,  5441^ 

Blathway,  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Councii. 
gives  evidence  for  the  Crown  in  tb«  trial 
of  the  seven  bishops,  897. 

Blood.  Colonel,  his  crimes  and  mysterious 
connection  with  Cliarles  II.,  318. 

Bloody  Assize,  the,  a^L 
Blue  Boar  Inn,  Uolborn;  Cromwell  inter- 
cepts Charles  LlA  letters  here,  176. 

Blues,  the  regiment  so  called,  lift. 
Bog-trotters,  a  nickname  applied  to  the 
Abhorrers,  347. 

Bombay  ceded  to  England,  m ;  granted  to 
the  East  India  Company,  429. 

Bonrepanx,  special  aml/assador  sent  by 
Louis  XIV.  to  warn  James  11.  of  tb« 
intended  invasion  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  AMa 

Books ;  scarcity  of  book*stalls  in  London, 

44.1. 

Book  of  Sports,  lis ;  punishment  of  those 
who  refused  to  read  it,  72. 

Booth,  Sir  George,  heads  the  Cheshire  rising, 
and  is  defeated  by  Lambert,  2LA^ 

60s  cob  el  House,  where  Prince  Charles  was 
concealed  after  the  battle  of  Worcester, 

Bjuchler,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Cromwell,  her 
character,  245;  death,  21fii 

Boyle,  a  chemist,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Royal  Society,  ii£^ 

Bradock-dowD,  Battle  of,  112. 

Bradshaw,  John,  president  at  the  trial  of 
Charleti  I^  190.  m.\  made  president  of 
the  Council  of  State,  IM ;  ono  of  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition  in  Crom- 
well's first  Parliament.  225 ;  removal  of 
his  body  at  the  Restoration.  267. 

Braeanza,  House  of,  delivers  Portugal  from 
its  hultji  clion  to  Spain,  liliiL 

Brandon,  Mary,  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  ri^ht 
of  her  descendantu  to  the  throne,  L 
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jlndai  Declaration  of,  259. 

Brentford,  attacked  by  Prince  Eupert,  ia6 

Bribery,  common  in  the  reign  of  CImrles 

IL,  316  ;  323,  324  ;  326,  327— note. 
Bridgehouse  Feast  in  London,  353. 
Bridi^emani  Sir  Orlando,  Lord  Keeper  in 

the  Cabal  Ministry,  brings  in  a  Oom- 

prehension  Bill ,  3  u . 

Brill,  the  name  of  the  ship  which  conveyed 
the  Prince  of  Orange  to  England,  4o6. 

Bristol,  City  of,  surrenders  to  the  Royal 
Troops,  133  ;  surrendered  to  the 
ParUamentary  Army,  by  Prince  Rupert, 
158;  its  trade  with  the  American 
plantations,  264:  engages  in  the  slave 
Irade,  4Si ;  its  population,  4Si. 

Bristol,  John,  Lord  Bigl^.Eari  of,  special 

ambassador  for  negotiating  the  Spanish 
match,  42;  ordered  not  to  attend 
Parliament,  48 ;  refusal  of  his  writ  of 
summons,  47 ;  discussion  thereon,  40. 

Brook,  George,  engages  in  tlie  Surprise 

Treason,  3. 

Buckingham,  George  Villicrs,  Duke  of,  his 
early  history  and  introduction  to  Court. 
83 ;  his  connection  with  Lord  iiaeon's 
impeachment.  SB  i  accompanies  Prince 
Charles  to  Madrid,  48;  sets  aside  the 
Spanish  match,  43  ;  causes  the  Earl  of 
Jdiddlt  sex  to  ho  impeached,  43 ;  involves 
Ghavlea  in  a  war  with  Spain,  46  ;  and 
employs  Enplisli  sliips  atraitist  the 
Huguenots,  40,  51  ;  is  luipeaclied  by  the 
Commons,  47  ;  commands  an  expedition 
against  Roehello,  is  murdered  by 
Felton,  55 ;  his  character,  i6. 

Buckingham  (sou  of  the  preceding),  one  of 

the  Cabal  Ministry,  313;  retires  fTom 
office,  322 ;  kills  the  £arl  of  Shrewsbury 
in  a  duel,  437. 

£uccleiich,  Duke  of,  his  connection  with 
Monmouth,  870* 

Bnfty  the  regiment  so  called,  485. 

Bviytui)  John,  448. 

Burnet,  Gilbert,  acts  as  English  secretary 

to  tilo  Prince  of  Orance,3R4  ;  his  services 
toW  illiani,384— preaches  in  Exeter 
Cathedral,  407. 

Bturton,  a  Rye-house  conspirator,  betrays 

those  who  sheltered  him  from  justice, 

872. 

Boshell,  a  juryman,  flned  and  imprisoned 

for  giving  a  Teidlet  against  the  Crown, 
317. 

B«t3w'8HiidibTM,447. 


Buttongf  manufkotore  of, 

fiuyse,  Anthony,  a  German,  joins  Mon- 
mouth's Rebellion,  369 ;  is  captured,  860. 

Bye,  or  the  Treason  of  the  Priests,  3. 


Cabal, adniinistration  of  the,  313  ;  its  fall, 322 

Cabinet  Council  formed  in  Clarendon's 
miuistrv,2g2;  Temple's  notion  of  it,  339; 
discussiou  of  his  plan,  840. 

Cadiz,  expedition  against,  under  Lord  Wim« 

bledon,  46. 

Calamy,  Edmund,  Presbyterian  ministcri 

is  made  a  royal  chaplain  by  Charles  II., 
800. 

Caleatta  founded,  4S0. 
CameroniaiiByOr  Hillmen,  insuxrectioii  and 
iuhsequent  persecution  of,  888, 884. 

Canada,  colonisation  of  hy  the  French,  900. 

Capel,  Lord,  cicites  a  Royalist  rising  in 

llcrtfordsliire,  182;  executed,  198. 
Carolinas.  colonization  of.  430. 

Carstairs,  a  common  informer  during  the 
excrteinent  of  the  Popish  Plot,  324. 

Cartwright,  Bishop  of  Chester,  one  of  the 
royal  commissioners  sent  to  expel  the 
Fellows  of  Ma;?(lalen  College,  Oxford, 
3«9;  deceives  James  11.  about  the  De- 
claration of  Indulgence,  894. 

Castlemain,  Earl  of,  joins  with  the  Jesuit 
section  of  .James  II.'s  Council,  37fi;  sent 
on  a  special  embassy  to  Rome,  37G. 

Catesby,  Robert,'a  leading  conspirator  of 
the  Ounpowder  Plot.  18. 

Cathedral,  St.  Paul*a,  proclamation  for 

improving  its  site,  6i, 

Catherine  of  Bragansa,  married  to  Charles 

11.,  302. 

Catholics,  Roman,  persecution  of,  under 
James  I..  12;  their  expectations  on  the 
accession  of  James  t,  19 1  increased 
severity  of  their  pcrsecut  ons  after  the 
Gunpowder  Plot,  18;  refused  the  free 
exercise  of  their  relieion  in  Irt^Iiuid,  80 1 
cruel puniahment  of  Floyd,  38;  proposed 
toleration  of  them  by  the  Spanish  treaty. 
42;  and  by  the  French  treaty,  44;  which 
is  not  observed,  46;  thevare  afterwards 
encouraged  throuyrh  the  influence  of 
Queen  Henrietta,  73;  and  secret  nego- 
tiations are  opened  with  Rome.  73,  74j 
certain  graces  are  promised  to  them  in 
Ireland,  78;  the  Great  Irish  Rebellion, 
184;  and  massacre  of  the  Protestants, 
IM}  thejoiqiporttheaoyaleaiiBediirittg 
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th«  Civil  War,  W,  LMj  pemcuted  by 

theLonRParliameiit,l5l;  harNlilv  trcat<'fl 
byCrfjniwcll.avg ;  coloniite  Maryland  and 
tne  Carolinaa.  afl; ;  secretly  favoured  by 
CharN'H  I  J.  and  his  brother,  2<j6;  hut  aro 
p<'r8ocuted  by  Fiirlianicnt,  ay2;  whole- 
sale forfeituroH  of  their  cHtateM  in  Ireland 
801;  unjustly  accuH^d  of  causing  tho 
Great  Fin)  of  London,  aofl ;  penal  laws 
afrai'iHt  them  HUM{>endud,319;  committal 
of  Hvo  peers  to  the  Tower  for  an  alleged 

Sartici nation  in  the  Popish  Plot,  StM 
ames  ILopenly  takes  them  into  favour. 
87s  t  many  of  them  are  admitted  to  his 
Cfjunciln,  3/5;  rnonkM  ojKjnly  encouraged 
in  London  by  the  King,  378;  their  ser- 
vices excite  tumults  in  various  towns, 
179;  full  indulgences  granted  to  them  in 
K(x>tland,  378:  James  places  them  in 
oQhm  and  honours.  377, 380;  excitement 
against  them  in  Loodon,  411. 

Canliflowtn,  high  price  of,  32& 

CATalieri,origiu  of  the  name,  110.122;  spirit 
which  animated  them  in  the  Civil  War, 
HQ;  their  distinctive  style  of  dress, 

J60,  270. 

CaTendish,Lord,one  of  SirWilliam  Temple's 

administration.  841;  Joins  Hhaftesbury 
in  his  schemes  against  the  Duke  of  York, 

810,  318. 

Cecil,  Bir  Robert,  entertains  James  L  at  his 

accession,  Sj  made  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
81  Commons  attack  one  of  his  mono* 
polies.Oi  conceals  himself  in  the  wall  of 
Oamet^ii  cell,  to  overhear  his  conversa> 
tion,  LZi  opiKJses  the  Commons'  inter- 
ference witn  public  affairs,  iiLi  his 
character  and  policy,  2L 

Chalgrove,  Battle  of, 

Chambers,  Richard,  proceedings  against, 
for  refusing  to  pay  customs,  62^  the  first 
who  resisted  ship  money,  6^ 

Chancery,  Court  of;  chdms  to  decide  con- 
tested elections,  UL 

Chaplains,  domestic ;  their  position,income, 
and  attainmeuts,  430. 

Charing  Cross,  destruction  of,  fiO. 

Charity  Schools,  origin  of,  328. 

Cbarlaf  L  His  Journey  to  Madrid  while 
Prince  of  Wales,  48^  supports  Bucking- 
ham's falsehood  in  the  Hou'*«»  of  I>oras, 
43;  causes  tho  Earl  of  Middlesex  to  l>e 
Impeached,  43;  conditions  of  his  mar- 
riage with  Henrietta  Maria.  44j  his 
charaf  tcr,  with  regard  U>  the  temper  of 
the  people,  45i  nopnlar  lea<lers  at  his 
accession.  40i  utclares  war  against 
8paiu,  40;  dissolves  Parliament,  to  stop 
Buokiagham's  impeachment,  46^  expe- 


dients to  raise  money,  4g^  imprisonment 
of  five  knights  for  refusing  to  pay  loans. 
&Q;  war  u^itittt  France,  6J  ;  proceedings 
connected  with  tho  Petition  of  Right, 
62,  55;  the  King's  advisers  aft<»r  Huck- 
Ingham's  death,  fifii  angry  diMMOlution  of 
ths  third  parliament, 60 ;  imprisontueut 
of  Eliot  and  otiier  popular  Readers,  fij ; 
arbitrary  substitutes  for  parliamentary 
taxation,  fil;  shijj  money  and  the  thai  of 
Ilutupden  in  connection  Dierewith,  64^ 
6h  ;  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Htar 
Cnaraber,  flfi:  lAud's  church  policy,  zi; 
t<;ndencie8  of  the  Court  towM'ds  Ro- 
inatiinm.  72;  condition  of  the  coutitrj'at 
this  pericnl,  74;  political  ag^itation,  73; 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  Z^i  rise  of  the  sec- 
taries. 22i  the  King's  government  in 
Ireland,  TSj  administration  of  Lord 
WentwortTTT  ZIL  attempts  to  overthrow 
the  Scottish  Kirk,  uii ;  the  Hcots  resist, 
91 ;  and  bind  themselves  to  defend  the 
kirk  by  the  National  Covenant,  S3  ;  the 
King  offers  to  withdraw  the  liturgy,  si; 
the  Heots  reject  his  olfers.  and  pr*'i>are 
for  war,  85;  they  compel  him  to  agre^^  to 
tho  Pacification  of  Berwick,  s^i  he  then 
summons  the  Short   Parliament.  <«8j 
which  refuseH  to  grant  supplien  without 
conditions,  aa;  the  Swits  renew  the  war, 
and  (/harles  agrees  to  the  Pacification  of 
Rinon.  80 ;  a  great  Council  of  Peers  is 
held  at  York.yo;  and  the  I>ong  Parlia- 
ment is  asKemhIed.        the  Commons 
vigorouslv  attack  al)us'>s,  KO;  iujiK>acb 
Laud  ana  Strafford. fl2  ;  and  nasH  various 
acts  for  the  suppression  of  grievance's. 
03 ;  church  abuses  are  next  diMcuMcd, 
;  and  the  church  is  "purged."  fi6i  the 
Queen  foments  the  Army  Plot,  ftZj  which 
is  dUcovered  during  the  trial  of  htraf- 
ford,  ISO;  theKingattenibtst^) save  that 
earl.  1 0(> ;  but  is  prevented  by  the  Queen. 
102;  Charles  makes  a  jouri.ey  to  Scot- 
land. 103;  and  is  attended  by  a  parlia- 
mentary committee  of  spies,  U)3 ; 
trigufs  in  Edinburgh  during  his  visit, 
104  ;  receives  intelligence  of  the  great 
Irish  Rebellion.  104 ;  its  origin,  Liii.  los; 
the  King's  socretTiTtrigue  to  attach  the 
Irish  to  his  Interest,  lo»i  the  Irish 
Massacre,  lOfl;  returns  to  London,  where 
the  Commons  present  the  Grand  Re- 
monstrance on  the  state  of  the  nation. 
107;  parliament  commits  twelve  bishops 
to  custody.  1 10:   "five  menibf-rn"  im. 
peached  by  the  King.who  proi  efds  u,  the 
nonse  to  arrest  tlicrri,         nj  ;  he  is 
baffled,  and  escapes  from  I^ondon.  liSj 
IJyde  remains  in  the  House  as  the  Hi  tig  s 
spy,  1 14;  dispute  about  tho commanaof 
tne  militia.  114;     Charles  uradually 
retires  to  the  North,  1 16:  the  pajK-r 
war  between  the  two  parties,  liO :  the 
King  fails  in  his  attempt  upon  Hull, 
118;  tn)opM  begin  to  *>«  raised  both  by 
the  parliament  and  the  Royalists,  l  ij^ 
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coapwitfcm  of  hoth  amies,  lai ;  last 

attempts  at  reconciliatiou,  122, 123:  the 
Kiug  raises  his  staudard  at  Nottingham, 
123,  124 ;  the  Battle  of  Edgehill,  lasj 
Charles  advances  towards  JLondon,  and 
•hen  retreats  to  Oxford,  126 ;  weakness 
of  the  royal  liuo  of  defences,  127;  evil 
influence  of  the  Queen,  128;  the  Com- 
mons impeach  her  of  high  treason.  129; 
Waller's  plot  to  reconcile  Kiuk  and  par- 
luunent,   13l  ;  Charles  i)r<>claims  the 
members  in  London  to  be  no  parliament, 
133 ;  he  rejects  the  overtures  of  certain 
lords,  133 ;  and  pacific  measures  are 
further  frustrated  by  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  I3fl ;  Charles  seeks  the  aid 
of  the  Irish,  u\,  U2;  the  Soots  enter 
Englaad,  and  join  the  armies  of  the 
PMrilameiit  »t  MantonMoor,  144;  Xae^ 
army  is  compelled  to  capitulat*,  148 ;  and 
the  Presbyterians  then  open  negotiations 
with  the  King  at  Uxbridge,  149, 152;  the 
Belf-Denjring  Ordinauoe  ia  pused,  150; 
the  Synod  of  Divines  meete  at  West- 
minster, 151 ;  the  Prayer- Book  is  abo- 
lislied,  152;  Archbishop  Laud  is  executed, 
152  ;  and  Charles,  hearing  of  Montrose's 
victories^  in  Scotland,  breaks  off  the 
negotiations  and  prepares  to  renew 
hostilities,  163;  he  captures  Leicester, 
155;  but  is  defeated  at  Naseby,  156;  and 
his  private  correspondence  taken  and 
published.  167-    Ue  retreats,  first  to 
Hereftml,  and  then  to  Cardiff,  157 ;  his 
fortresses  in  the  south  and  west  sur- 
render in  succession,  and  ho  then  returns 
to  Newark  and  Oxford,  167;  Rupert 
sumnders  Bristol,  iss;   Montrose  is 
defeated  at  Philiphaugh,  158 ;  the  Kiiif, 
in  despair,  makes  secret  overtures  1 0 1 lie 
Irish  rebels  by  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan, 
1 69 ;  which  are  discovered  hgrporliament, 
160 ;  and  Charles,  hopeless  of  further 
aid.  surrenders  to  the  Scots,  162, 163.  The 
Soots  attempt  to  convert  the  King  to  the 
Presbyterian  creed,  l64 ;  he  rejects  the 
proposals  of  parliament,  104;  butis  given 
up  by  the  Scots,  i65;  disputes  then  break 
out  between  the  parliament  and  the 
army,  165;  the  latter  make  secret  over- 
tures to  the  Kiug,  167 ;  who  is  seized  by 
ttoeok  at  Holmby,  168;  and  conducted 
towards  London.  169;  indulgence  shown 
to  him  by  the  soldiers,  170 ;  they  propose 
to  him  a  plan  for  the  settlement  of  the 
nation,  171 ;  which  he  rejects.  171 ;  ex- 
pecting  that  the  parliament  will  restore 
him,  171, 172;  the  army  enters  London, 
172;  and  Charles  is  removed  to  ilamptou 
Court.  173 ;  the  Levellers  begin  to  uj:i- 
tate,  174;  and  suspect  Cromwell's  deal- 
ing with  the  Kine,  1 7* ;  the  latter  offers 
titles  to  Cromwell,  175;  but  Cromwell 
discovers  that  he  is  acting  treacherously. 
176;  the  Levellen  threaten  the  King's 
life,  and  he  escapes  from  Hampton 
Court,  177  i  but  18  taken  by  Colonel 


Hammond,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  177  5 
he  rejects  the  "  four  bills"  proposed  by 
the  Commons.  178;  and  enters  into  a 
treaty  with  tlte  Scota,  179;  who  fovado 
England,  and  are  defeated  by  Cromwell 
at  Preston,  182,  185;  the  Presbyterians 
in; Parliament  make  a  final  attempt  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  King,  186{  he  ia 
tiien  seised  by  the  army,  i87;  the  Flrea- 
hjjrterians  are  expelled  from  parliament, 
188;  and  Charles  is  brought  to  trial, 
1^9-192;  and  executed,  igsi  duiracter 
of  his  Court,  370  i  his  aneuufgement  of 
■rt,277. 

Charles  U.,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  ia 

nominally  appointed  to  command  the 

Royal  Army,  153;  besieges  Taunton, 
155  ;  escapes  to  Jersey,  161  ;  arrives  off 
Yarmouth  with  the  fleet  and  issues  a 
manifesto,  183 ;  concludes  a  treaty  with 
the  Soots,  197 :  arrives  in  Scotland,  198 ; 
escapes  to  the  Highlands,  but  returns 
and  is  crowned  at  Scone,  200  ;  invades 
England,  201 ;  defeated  at  Worcester, 
202  i  his  adventures  after  the  battle,  S03. 
issues  a  prodamatioii  for  tiie  murder  of 
Cromwell.  220  ;  encourages  conspiracies 
against  the  Protector,  S27 ;  his  private 
life  abroad,  232 ;  his  cause  is  taken  up 
by  Spain,  2S3 ;  is  privy  to  the  attempted 
aasaisination  of  Cromwell  >>v  Sinder- 
eomb,  237  ;  has  an  army  1 1  .ay  lor  the 
invasion  of  England,  244 ;  receives  secret 
overtures  firom  Monk,  958 ;  publishes  the 
Declaration  of  Breda,  ssg ;  lands  at 
Dover  nnd  enters  London,  260 ;  his  vin- 
dic  iw  ness  against  Vane,  288  ;  attempts 
to  conciliate  the  Presbyterians,  290 ;  a 
taed  revenue  granted  to  him  by  Parlia- 
ment, 290 ;  his  secret  attachment  to 
Bome,  296:  breaks  off  from  Clarendon, 
297  ;  obtains  the  repeal  of  the  Triennial 
Act,  297 ;  publishes  his  Declaration  for 
the  settlement  ot  b«land,  SOO;  marrfee 
Catherine  of  Eraganza.  30i ;  first  f»ecret 
negotiation  between  him  ami  Louis XIV. , 
302 ;  wickedness  of  his  Court,  302  ;  sells 
Dunkirk,  803;  foments  a  quarrel  with 
Holland,  SOS;  oonoludes  a  treaty  with 
Sweden,  307  :  disputes  with  Parliament 
about  supplies,  309;  first  secret  treaty 
with  Louis,  3 10;  his  dislike  of  Clarendon, 
311;  concludes  the  treaty  of  Dover  with 
Louis.  SIS,  810;  causes  Sir  John  Chiven^ 
to  be  mutilated,  318;  his  mysterious 
ac  quaintance  with  Colonel  Blood.  318; 
suspends  the  penal  laws  a^inst  PapMt 
and  Nonconformists,  310 ;  detdaree  war 
aKainst  Holland.  819;  caaoeli  bis  De- 
claration of  Indulgence,  321 ;  concludes 
])eace  with  Holland.  322 ;  makes  another 
secret   treaty   with   Louis,  IM;  iti 
discussion  in  the  coffee-houses  causes 
them  to  he  closed.  S25 ;  the  Commons 
demand  war  against  I' ranee,  326 ;  an 
attempt  is  made,  to  pacify  them  by  the 
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Buurrfftffe  of  Mary  with  William  of 

f)ranfft'.  326  ;  s<'(;n.'tly  pacifies  Louis,  327; 
dcKnidaliuii  of  KiiKla>t(i  iit  cotititii-iital 
politicM,  a'Jtd  ;  exa.s|)i  ruteM  ParliamiMit  by 
not  believiug  iu  the  i^opi^h  Plot.  833  { 
dUwoveiyof  BiiMoret  letters  to  Lout«, 
336;  he  Havea  Uaiidy  from  imp(;a<;lirn»'t)t 
by  diftsolviiji?  I'arliauiciit,  Sij ;  panloiw 
Intn,  338 ;  If^iiliiy  of  thiti  proceeding 

aUttMtioued,  }  agitotiou  oauiiad  by  the 
ivalry  of  Moumoath  md  York.  mO; 
qucsfioii  HH  to  the  legitimacy  of  tlie 
tonuer,  347  ;  a  civil  war  tiirealeiied,  350; 
the  itccret  correbpondeuce  with  Lou  in 
renewed,  S5o,  S5i ;  prooeedioge  afcainut 
Shafteebunr,  who  encapee  to  Holland, 
353 ;  Ciiarles  now  wholly  undi  r  tli<; 
control  of  hiit  brother,  S55,  3!)0 ;  Ryu' 
houjie  coiiBpiracv  to  murder  the  King. 
S57;  trial  anu  execution  of  &u«iieli 
and  Hidn(^  for  their  counection  with  it, 
358,  v.,g  ;  flalifax  alarma  the  King  with 
the  denigUM  of  York,  sOl :  CharleH  Mends 
for  Monmouth,  and  lit  about  to  banitth 
the  Duke  whoa  he  dicH  Huddenly,  aOi, 
86'i  i  life  aad  mauuers  iu  the  Court,  480, 

CSIuirters,  ConfiscaMon  of  the,  355  :  are  all 

restored  by  James  iu  bis  extremity,  405. 
Md  eonflrmed,  4is. 

ChaltMi  Hospital  buUI.  4fl7« 

Cliithire  Bldaf ,  tbe,  ss*. 

Chester:  IHuh  rcinforcemcnlH  for  the  King 
land  at,  143;  bcNieged  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary army,  155,  158:  Cliarles  I. 
marching  to  itn  relief.  Is  defeated  at 

Rounton  lii^^atli,  15S. 

Chichestert  i:>if  Arthur,  Lord  Deputy  of 
Ireland;  the  great  oolony  of  Ulster 
carried  into  effect  by  bis  meanii,  31. 

Ghild.  Hir  Josi.ili ;  hisaooount  of  the  trado 

of  London,  42«. 

ChiUingworth  the  theological  writer,  75, 

sst. 

Chiaui^  Tax.  4M. 
ChiBapwaret  Imporlalloii  ^  a77. 
Cbinhf,  eoMnoliasof,  atiU  taqghl,  m 

Cbristiail,  King  of  Denmark,  introduces 
the  custom  of  drinking  healths  into 
BngUmd,  S7O. 

dmrcii  of  Inglaod*  fbrtber  vefonnatlon 

in  denjand«  d  by  the  Puritans,  6 ;  Code 
of  fjccletiiaiitical  C'auous,  II ;  High 
Church  doctrincH,  07 1  Laud's  attempt 
to  make  it  independtint  of  the  xtate,  71  ; 
iunovationH  nieditat<*d  inthe,7'i;  pursed 
by  tlie  CommouH,  96;  its  conittitution 
entirely  chauged  by  the  Presbyterian 
9ynod€fWeftniliister,mi  Witoratioa 


of  its  brnds  and  fevemiea,  9it ;  and  </ 

its  liturgy  and  (■i)iscorial  COOatftatiOB* 

294,  29',.    (S<  e  l{i-,Uup»). 

ChorchiU.  Culonel,  commands  the  Royal 
Infantry  at  Sedgemoor,  S09;  opposes 
JameH  11. 'ti  design^t  a^raltiHt  ih*3  Test 
Act,  373;  attendH  tii<:  Conferencf^n  with 
i>ykevelt,  agent  for  tlic  Prince  of  Oran<e 
in  liOndou,  887 1  He^.-retly  aHhurea  tibs 
Prinoe  of  hbi  support,  404}  aaaorss 
Jamea  of  Us  ftdeliif  •  Mt* 

Cfhtiroli  Laadfy  rrstitutioa  of  tbo»  at  tha 

Itentoration,  'i«8. 
Circulation  of  the  Blood  cUscorered.  Stf. 
Cirencester,  action  at,  407. 
Civil  Government,  cost  of  the,  427. 

GiviX  War»  under  Charles  I. :  its  influeaos 
on  tho  aatkmal  progress,  961 ;  grsst 
danger  of,  in  the  MsnofOharlaa 

dalni,  Goirt  of;  In  Ireland,  mi. 

(Hare,  Earl  of,  Joins  Charles  I.  at  Oxford.  i« 

ill  received,  and  retoms  to  tho  FivUa> 

ment.  133. 

Clarendoni  Ldward  Hyde,  Earl  of;   his  , 
opinion  of  the  effect  of  the  trial  for  sUp- 

money  upon  the  country .  68 ;  liis  aec^mnt 
of  the  condition  of  tiio  country  iM-fore  1 
the  civil  war,  /.'i ;  drawn  uj<  the  Kinir'i 
reply  to  the  Uraud  iCeujuu»trauoe,  iss ; 
re|>orts  to  the  King  dally  what  ortan 
ill  ilie  Commonti,  1 14  ;  one  of  tlx-  I{/>jral 
Coimni»»ionert>  at  Uxl>ridKe,  r^i-  op> 
poses  Cliarlett'ii  restoration  on  Mouk't 
terms,  358 }  appoiuted  UhanceUor  at  lbs 
Restoration,  198 1  forms  a  cabinet  ooun* 
cil,  102;  hi;*  contempt  forth<-  Pri-<s*iT. 
li-rJHii  cl"  r>fy,  "294  ;  oppowh  Ulmrii'M  » 
profiOHed  IndulKencu  of  the  NunoMH 
foruiists,  'Jit6  i  accused  of  sellinc  i^on* 
kirk  to  Louis  XIV.,  sost  reaisto  tbs 
(  'oinn)otiH  in  thi-ir  apjiropriation  of  the 
HUpplieH,  309 ;  cuuH*-<t  which  contributed 
to  his  fall,  297f  3U3, 311;  chargea  in  his 
impeaoiuneu^  812;  dMtb  anaobaia^  1 

ter,  318. 

Clarendon,  Henry.  Earl  of,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding;  appointed  Lord  Deputf  of 
Ireland,  881 1  is  superseded  fay  Tyrooit- 
nel,  381 :  secretly  corresponds  with  th« 

Prince  <-r ( )ran,i<',  :!h7;  atli-n'is  JaincM 
laHt  council  uf  p'.-ertt,  and  hitarply  oeii* 
Huren  his  tyranny,  410 ;  adviiestbocdow 
imprisonment  of  Jaiuea,  414;  8ttJI|»0rts 
ttie  plan  for  a  n'gency,  417. 

Claypole,  John,  son-in-law  to  Cromwell,  548.  I 

Ciaypole,  l^ady,  daughter  of  Cromwell,  her  1 
oharaeleraDddoalh,  S49,  im.  I 
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Clement  of  Bavaria  claims  the  Electorate 
of  Bavaria,  and  is  supported  by  the  Pope 
and  the  Geniuui  iml^  iMi  and  ii 

elected,  403. 

Clergy  uphold  James  I.'s  pretensions  to 
prerofcative.  20 ;  disputes  between  them 
and  the  common  lawyers,  20,  21;  sup- 
port the  doctrine  of  absolute  power  in 
the  King,  60, 360 ;  and  of  passive  obedi< 
ence,  58,  204;  High  Church  tenets,  71, 73; 
triumph  of  the  Presbyterians,  151; 
Clarendon's  opinion  of  tlic  latter,  294; 
they  are  ejected  from  tlioir  livings,  296; 
they  publish  tracts  against  Popery,  379; 
their  position  and  character  after  the 
Restoration,  438, 439;  cease  to  tax  them- 
Mdves  in  Ctonvooatloii,  sos. 

Oayeland,  Duchess  of,  one  of  Charles 

nmtreases*  i»  made  lady-in-waiting  to 
tiieQnMii,Mt. 

Cl0f«Uiid,  theFotfe,  imprieoned,  ng. 

Cleyes  and  Jnliert,  dliqimte  conoerning 
the  succession  to  the  Duohiet  cS,  SI. 

Clifford,  Sir  Thomas,  Commissioner  of  the 
Treasttiy  in  the  Cabal,  313;  resigns  his 

OdlOBjStt. 

CloBiMlf  eaiitafe  of,  Oramvdl'a  last  exploit 

in  Ireland,  I96< 

Closetings,  private  oonfnreiioaa  ao  called, 

386. 

Ovbf,  warlike  ooniMenMiM  ao  called,  W. 
dabi^FoUtiflaU  441. 

Ooal :  amount  of  the  tax  upon  it  rluring  the 

Civil  War.  861 ;  first  appUed  to  the 
smeltinff  of  Ikhi,  MSi  incieaae  of  tho 
trade  in  it,  498,489. 

Cobham,  Lord,  engages  in  the  "Surprise  " 
Conspiracy,  3;  joins  Baleigh  in  the 
"Main  "  Plot,  and  is  commiml  to  the 
Tower,  4 ;  his  mysterious  correspondence 
with  Balcigh,  4 ;  is  condemned,  brought 
to  the  scaffold  and  reprieved,  0  mtt, 

Cochrane,  5^ir  John,  joins  in  the  Ryo  House 
Con^nug^57i  and  again  ia  Argyle's 

CoIBm,  whan  tinl  Impnted  direct,  48t. 

CoilbeHoiliea  of  London,  the  great  marts 

for  news,  325 ;  are  closed  by  order  of  the 
Court,  but  are  subsequently  re-opeued, 
888 ;  ftmona  houses  in  LonoiMi.  44t. 

Cpke,  Sir  Edward,  Lord  Chief  Justice ;  his 

violence  sgainst  Sideigh  at  his  trial,  6 ; 
resists  the  pretonsions  of  the  Spiritual 
Courts,  21 ;  resists  the  Roval  Prerogative, 
25  ;  opposes  the  extended  juritdiciion  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  35;  bis  defence 
of  the  twelve  judges,  98,  Wj  aoqiansion 


and  restoration,  36 ;  his  connection  with 
Lord  Bacon's  impeachment,  88;  opposes 
the  Spanish  Match,  40;  one  of  the 
popular  leaders  in  Charles  I.'s  Parlia- 
ment, 46;  is  prevented  being  elected  to 
the  second  Parliament,  47;  elected  to 
the  third  Parlianoent,  53;  decides 
against  Ship-money,  68 ;  one  of  those 
who  attended  the  political  meetings  at 
Sir  Eobert  Cotton's,  78. 
Coke,  solicitor  for  parliament  at  the  trial  of 
Charles  L,  190 ;  executed,  287. 

Coke,  member  for  Derby,  committed  to  the 
Tower  fbrendttng  oppositkn  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  S74. 

Colchettar  inyeafeed  by  Fairfax,  183. 

Coleman,  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  York,  is 
accused  by  Titus  Oates,  331 1  seisure  of 
Ua  papers,  as9;  trial  aiideiecatlon,S84. 

CoIIagtythoPMteBtaiit  joiner,  eaeouted,  sst. 

CoiOgMyBlaetorate  of,  dispute  oonoendng 

the  sncccssiou  to  it,  402. 

Cologne,  City  of ;  Charles  II.'s  dissolute  life 
here  before  his  Restoration,  232. 

Colonization,  growth  of,  during  the  first 
half  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  264  ; 
Colony  of  South  Virginia,  265,  367; 
Foundation  of  James  Town,  s65 ;  French 
and  Dutch  colonies  in  Amorica,  266 ; 
Colony  of  North  Virginia,  266;  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  76,  266 ;  Foundation  of  New 
Plvmouth  and  Massachussets,  266; 
otner  colonies,  267 ;  disputes  with  the 
Dutch,  267;  settlements  in  the  West 
Indies,  367;  Pennsylvania  and  other 
colonies,  48a. 

Comediea,  their  indecent  ehairaeter  after 

the  R^estoration,  4-16. 

Commerce,  progress  of,  263;  Dutch  carrying 
trade,  263 ;  East  India  Company,  263  ; 
hostilities  between  them  and  the  Dutch, 
264 ;  Turkey  Company,  264 ;  Merchant 
Adventunrs,  904}  Muaeovy  Company. 
264 ;  mercantile  wealth,  428 ;  effects  or 
the  balance  of  trade  theory,  428  ; 
navigation  laws,  429 ;  East  India  Com- 
pany, 429.  430;  settlement  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 430 ;  the  plantation  trade,  432 ; 
establishment  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 439. 

Commend  am ;  Royal  power  of  granting  a 

benefice  so  held  disputed,  25. 

Conunittee  of  Estates;  the  body  which 
Toled  Scotland  in  the  name  of  Charles 
II.,  200;  capture  and  impriaooment  of 

its  members  by  Monk,  205. 

Committee  of  public  safety  appointed,  12s; 
a  aeoond  body  so  oOled  appointed  t 
iOpitBBa  power  hgr  the  Axniari  SM« 
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toBipodttoM  for  Inritfiihood  made  %tmm 
of  vevmiid  1v  ClnilM  Ih  <B* 

Oimifrdianfioii  BiU  rejected,  S14. 

Gonptoil,  BUhop  of  Loudon,  atlackH  thn 
Qovernment  in  the  Houio  of  Lords,  374 ; 
is  BUfipcnded  from  his  ofBoe  by  the  High 
ComraiMioti  Court.  378 ;  acts  with  tho 
seven  biahopii,  but  beiii^  HUHjwndtd 
doan  not  hIkh  thnir  petition,  303 ;  attondH 
the  oonferenoet  with  Dykevelt,  agent 
for  tbe  Prince  of  Orania^e  in  Lonuon, 
3«7;  lubHcribes  the  invitation  to  the 
I'riucc  of  OrangOt  309  ;  is  restored,  405; 
id  qu<«tionoil  bv  JamoH  about  thu 
invitation  to  tbo  Prince  of  OnuiKe,  407 ; 
escorts  the  PrinoeM  Anne  to  Join  the 
Northern  Rinin^,  499i  bis  OpUHlon  Ott 
the  abdicatiou  of  James,  410. 

Conde,  Prince  of.  commands  a  contingent 
of  French  cxilos  servinfr  in  the  SjMRiUh 
i^rmyof  tin;  NctherlanOlySUkMAi  ov«r> 

runs  lioiiand,  320* 

CMMmtfomdnrliiff  theOlvfl  War,  110, 

127. 

Conferences  and  Councils*  Hampton 
Court, 6;  political  mwtiriKiiat  the houHO 
of  8ir  li/jixTi  Cotton,  /'»;  of  peers  at 
York,  90;  meetiius  of  Irish  Eomau 
CsdhoMos  St  MiilfelfinMin,  100;  Oxford, 
127;  Kilkoimy,  l4Sf  Synod  of  NVf  sttnin- 
«tcr,  ifti  ;  IJxbrfdffe,  1&2;  AdjutatorN  or 
Aintators,  167:  meclingH  at  Cromwell's 
bouse^  laoi  KewDort,  m ;  Whitehall, 
SIS,  S14(  Wallinirfbrd  House,  254;  The 
Bmtf, 904:  Lambeth,  393;  of  pecrn  in 
London,  408, 4J0;  and  at  Windsor,  414. 

Confesaaion  extorted  by  torture  in  Scotland, 
•60. 

** Confirmatlo  Chartamm  "  refiemed  tola 

thf  trial  of  ship'money/ 07. 
ConfiBcation  of  tbe  Charters,  35s. 
Contract,  Original,  debate  upon  the,  417. 

OnifSBtialO  Act  passed,  207;  the  second, 

•If » penoeotiona  wider  tt,  air* 
COBTtntlos  ParUamast  Caee  Parliament). 

Co&Tocatioi,  olarir  oaaaa  to  tazthemselm 

in,  303. 

Cooper  Aahley.  a  member  of  the  Little 
Parliament,  21  s ;  begins  to  gain  influence 
at  Court,  297;  Chancellor  of  tho  Kx- 
chequer  in  the  Cabal,  813 ;  made  Lord 
Chancellor  and  Kaiiof  8taafleabunr,asi 
(seettliartesburyj. 

Oorlitt,  one  of  tbe  Ave  knights  who  refused 

to  pay  loans,  ftO. 
Combury,  Lord,  son  oftlie  Enrl  of  Clnrcn- 

don,  goes  over  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 


Corparatkm  Act,  spi. 

CorporatioM  daprtfad  of  their  OlMrleM, 

887. 

Corrnption,  general  under  the  Stoasii^  417 

(scf  Uribfr>'). 

CorBairSy  Turkish,  in  tbe  English  Channel, 
04. 

COitUBSfyS09w 

Cotton  Maanfbetim,  stf;. 

Cotton,  Air  Robert,  hie  booka  and  bmbb* 

Hcripts  seized,  76. 
Council  of  Peers,  405, 410,  ii 4. 
Country,  state  of  the,  during  the  Civil  War, 

74. 

GsmitipQaiiileiiieii,dian0ter  of,  47i»  S7i^ 

438. 

Country  Party,  the,  when  first  appliad  to 
the  I'arliamentary  opposition,  319. 

CoQ&ter-blaate  to  Tobacco ;  a  book  against 

amridag,  wfitfeen    Janea  St. 
Court  UfSB  after  tbe  Beatonitkm,4a0.  m. 

Court  Soyal,  tbe,  ita  Uoentloiia  ehancter 

under  James  I..  22,  270 ;  character  of 
tho  Prot('(!tor*s  Court,  248 ;  wickedness 
of  Charles  II.'s  Court.  302,  4S0,  4l7j 
familiarity  of  his  levw-s,  437. 

Courts,  spiritual  and  temporal,  disputes 
between  them,  20 ;  attempts  of  tbe 
form(;r  to  make  theBweifee Independent 

of  the  State,  72. 

Covenant  National  of  Scotland*  its  origin. 

sst  eanaee  of,i9s  tenpofarilf  reetored 

by  Monk,  2r,7;  boint  ftf  tbo  oeouBon 

hangman,  'iy'J. 

Covenant,  Solemn  League  and,  lafl;  burut 
b^  tile  comoMni  hangiuan,  apt. 

CoftaaatersofSeoihuidt  formallon  of  the 

Katfonal  Covenant,  84;   an  awM*mb^ 
held  at  Glasgow,  nr, ;  H<;cretly  aided  bf 
Blchelien,  8S ;  they  commence  hostilitlee 
against  Charles  I.,  80;  conclude  the 
I'aciflcation  of  Herwlck,  87 ;  their  socreC 
correHixnidetKM!  with  the  English  Com- 
mons, 8S:  l^acifieation  of  Kipoti.  get 
form  a  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
with  the  EngliNh  Parliament.  130 ;  defeat 
Montrose  at  Philiphaugh.  IS8;  disputes 
iKJtwfeii  tlx-ni  and  the  ModoraU'  Pres- 
byterians, 183;  they  sot  up  Piiiuoe 
Cnarlee  and  compel  bloi  to  siint  the 
Covenant.  !9« ;  Cromwell  defeats  their 
army  at  Dunbar,  ujH;  [>ersecut<>d  after 
tho  Restoration,  299:  they  hold  Field 
Conrentiolee,  soo  1  tbe  Pentland  Biaiac; 
H9i  their  flnatlealq^,ti9s  watttrlagt 
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of  (be  Wanderen^  aso ;  the  HighUoders 
sre  let  looee  vpoa  %mm,  sso ;  Seofettsh 

noblemen  proceed  to  Loudon  to  protest 
against  the  persecution,  330;  their 
hatred  of  Sharpe,  and  attempts  upon 
his  life,  343,  844;  their  sccond  rising  and 
defeat  of  Claverhouse  at  Druraclog, 
344 ;  are  defeated  by  Monmouth  at 
BothwcU  Brig,  345 :  rising  of  the  Game- 
ronians,  35H;  the  cruelties  which  fbl- 
lowed,  354,  355;  Test  Act  enacted,  354; 
increased  persecutiouaXter  the  failure  of 
llie  Rye  House  ConsiiinM^.  800;  re- 
nounce their  allegiance.  S55 ;  continue 
to  be  persecuted  under  James  II.,  363. 

CoYent  (Jarden  Market,  description  of,  437, 
COTOntry,  Sir  Johu,  brutal  outrage  upoQ> 
S18. 

Ottfifttry  AttfUbB,  sis. 

CoweU)  Dr*>  imblidiei  a  dSoHonaiy  oaDed 

the  "  Interpreter,"  inculcating  arbitrary 
principles  of  government,  21. 

Creichton,  Gaptaiu,  distinguished  for  his 
emelty  against  the  Covenanters,  329. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  sketch  of  his  early  life, 

117 ;  interoepts  suntjlies  for  the  King, 
119;  commands  the  Parliamentary  forces 
in  Huntingdonshire  and  Northampton- 
Bhiret  13l;  his  exploits  in  the  eastern 
counties,  129;  origin  of  hia  '*  Irooaides," 
130 ;  gains  a  brilliant  victorv  at  "Wilsby 
Field,  136;  commands  the  left  witiK  at 
Marston  Moor,  and   defeats  Prince 
Kapert,  145, 140 ;  quarrel  between  him 
aucf  Manchester,  149;  his  speech  on  the 
Self-denying  ordinance,  150;  retains  his 
command  in  the  new-modelled  army, 
154 ;  defeats  Prince  Rupert  at  Naseby, 
156 ;  his  intrigues  with  the  soldiers,  16O; 
accused  of  removing  the  King  from 
Holmby,  169 ;  his  secret  negotiations 
with  the  King,  170 1  bis  eonneotion  with 
the  Levellers.  173,  174;  Charles  offers 
titles  to  him,  175;  be  discovers  the 
BLing*s  treachery  towards  hisiy  176 1  his 
warnings  induce  the  King  to  escape  from 
Hampton  Court,  177  ;  his  energetic  pro- 
ceedings towards  the  Levellers  at  ^V  are, 
177|178;  meetings  at  his  house  in  Lou- 
don.   180;    proposes  to  expel  the 
Presbyterians  from  Parliament,   181  ; 
marches  against  the  Welsh  Bioyalists, 
181 ;  his  rapid  march  across  the  oountry 
to  repel  the  Scottish  Invasion,  183  ;  de- 
feats the  Scottish  Royalists  at  W  igati 
and  Warrington,  184,  I8i;  restores  the 
party  of  Argyle  to  power  iu  Scotland, 
186 ;  takes  up  his  residence  in  Whitehall, 
169;  visits  the  body  of  the  King  in  his 
coffin,  103 ;  is  appointed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  195;  siege  of  Drogheda, 
196;  is  sent  to  Scotland,  where  he  gains 
(he  battle  of  Duabar,  198,  199  >  follows 


Chacies  into  £oghind,  and  defeats  hint 
at  Woroeeter,  101-203 ;  reduces  Scotland 
to  submission,  205  ;  his  triumphant 
reception  in  London,  Si  i ;  holds  a  cou- 
lisrence  with  the  officers  on  the  settle- 
ment of  the  nation,  212;  has  an  intennew 
with  Whitelocke  on  the  same  subject, 
213  ;  openly  declares  himself  agahist  the 
rule  of  the  Parliament,  214  ;  expels  the 
members  of  the  Rump,  214,  215  ;  is 
appointed  President  of  the  new  council 
of  state,  and  summons  the  Little  i'arlia- 
meut,  S17;  is  made  Protector,  919; 
Royalist  conspiracies  against  him,  219, 
220;  concludes  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  Dutch,  222;  character  of  his  foreign 

Eolicy,  223,  224  ;  spcech  at  the  opening  of 
is  tirst  Parliament,  224  ;  remonstrates 
with  the  members,  225;  dissolves  it,  226; 
purges  the  army.  227;  more  Royalist 
oonspiraoiee,  S27 ;    appoints  mi^or- 
generals  as  military  magistrates,  228  ; 
enforces  religious  toleration,  229 ;  com- 
mits Penn  and  Venables  to  the  Tower 
for  the  failure  of  the  expedition  ai^inst 
the  West  Indies,  230 ;  his  protection  of 
the  Yaudois,  231,232 ;  makes  an  alliance 
with  France  against  Spain,  232,  245 ; 
schemes  of  Colonel  Sexby,  233;  his 
speech    at     the    openiug    of  liis 
second  Parliament,  235;  protects  the 
Quakers  flrom  persecution,  987 ;  Sexbj 
employs  Sindercomb  to  murder  bio^ 
237  i  is  requested  by  Parliament  to  as- 
■lime  the  kingly  power,  238;  refuses  the 
crown,  but  is  solemnly  inaugurated  as 
Lord  Protector,  240  ;  Sexby  publishes 
his  pamphlet,  "  ivillin^'  no  Murder," 
241 ;  summons  a  new  Parliament,  com- 
posed of  two  houses,  242;  his  speeches 
to  the  members,  243;  conspiracies  of 
Lambert  against  him.  244;  more  Royalist 
conspiracies  against  him,  244,  245 ;  his 
forces  in  alliance  with  the  French 
capture  Dunkirk,  246;  which  in  sur- 
lendered  to  Bngland,  247;  begins  to 
distrust  the  army.  247  ;  trtMitnient  of  his 
children,  248;  character  of  bis  Court, 
2i3-  family  atllictions.  249;  death  of  his 
favourite  daughter,  949 :  list  of  his  sous, 
QiQ—note ;  his  sidnMM  aud  death,  950, 
251  ;  his  opinion  of  Monk,  255  ;  grants 
a  new  charter  to  the  Slit  India  Com- 
pany, 264 ;  inhuman  treatment  of  his 
body  at  the  Restoration,  287. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  second  sou  of  the  Protect 
tor,  death  of,  249. 

Cromirell,  Biehsrd,  third  loii  of  Hbe  "Pro- 
tector,  his  indolent  character,  248,  251  ; 
appointed  to  various  pubUc  o(n(;es,  248 ; 
succeeds  his  father  as  Lord  Protector, 
2S1  ;  summons  a  Parliament,  251  ;  the 
officers  compel  him  to  dissolve  it|  253, 
US;  andultimatehrtonrigahlipover, 
253:  is  tomporaiUjr  xeatorad  bar  tho 
officers,  354, 
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Cromwellt  Henry,  fourth  rod  of  CromwelL 
rw\f^n  the  government  of  Irttind*  ana 

reliri'f*  into  privatf;  lift-, 263. 

Cropredy  liridKe,  Batth?  of,  144. 

Crops,  rotation  of,  not  undcTMtood,  434. 

Crown,  abtoluto  power  of,  maintaiiKjd  by 
the  fltnwfti.  M.  01.  M, i0O.  sOi,  422  ;  and 
bv  th<-  clnrRy,  20,  60.  59.  aOo,  361  ;  op- 
posed by  Coke,  25;  ar>cumontM8upiK>rt<  d 
IgainHt  it  by  llie  lawycn*.  60.  63,  67; 
workt  wrifctea  for  ftQda«aiDit  it,  ai,  361 ; 
dootrlne  of,  flnalljr  ezplodfid  at  the 
B«vdiilion»4iS. 

Crown,  dispensing  power  of,  disputed  by 
the  Commonf,  831/  confirmed  by  the 
Judges,  876 1  deohured  ilkgal  hy  the  BUI 

Of]Ughtl,421. 

Crown,  wftrnm  <ii,  Cj  { luidf  of,  rwtored, 

C  M  288. 

Cunberhuid,  Eleanor.  CounteM  of,  her 
oonneotiou  with  the  Grown,  s. 

Cottont,  fltegal  levy  of,  lunet  U  <o ; 
Charlee,  I.,  0t  i  Jameo  IL,  Sttl. 

Gal]erj,4U. 

Balziel,  General,  his  cruel  warfare  agalnat 
the  Scottish  Ckiveuauters,  300. 

Danby ,  Thomae  Oibome,  Bwl  of,  and  Lord 

Treasurer,  bin  charaijter  and  jKjUcy,  323; 
diloovery  of  the  King's  secret  treaties 
with  Louis  XIV.,  824 ;  brings  about  the 
marriage  of  the  PrinwtsH  Mary  with  the 
Prince  of  OrauKc.  326  ;  has  re<x)un«j  to 
bribery  to  obtain  supplies,  327;  writ<M 
the  King's  famous  secret  letter  to  Louis 
XIV.,  327:  degradation  of  Bnffland 
during  his  administration,  827;  secret 
negotiations  with  Lfjuis  XiV.,  336 ; 
ln»peaciie<i.  33fl;  proceedings  stayed  hy 
the  King,  337 ;  renewed  in  new  parlia- 
ment. 337 ;  pleads  a  royal  pardon,  838 ; 
decision  as  to  the  legality  of  his  paixlon, 
130;  is  TiihiSLmHi  from  tnc  Tower,  3<Sft; 
■Mends  the  conferences  with  Dykevelt. 
aflODt  for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in 
London.  887 ;  subscribes  the  invitation 
to  the  Prince,  309 ;  re.tires  to'  his  estates 
to  raise  his  followers  in  support  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  404;  begins  the 
Northern  Insurrection, 408;  his  opinions 
on  the  abdication  of  James,  4 16}  opposes 
tho  moMon  for  a  f«feiMar,4i4. 

Dtagirfleld,  an  informer,  pretends  the 
olBeovefy  of  the  ao  called  Mealtub  Vhot, 


VMimhngi  Count,  AniMaa  ambaiaador, 

secretly  correspoudi Willi  fbe  **^'  ' 
oonapiratoni, «. 


Darnel,  one  of  the  five  knighta  irlio 

topaykiana»M* 
SutmOVCh,  George  Legge,  Earl  of,  lu  placed 

in  command  of  the  fleet  destined  to  act 
a^fainnt  the  Prince  of  Orange,  406; 
iiifoririH  the  King  of  the  disaffection  of 
tlie  fieet,  410;  decUuee  to  conveiy  the 
Klng'a  iufluit  aon  to  Franca*  4te. 

DftTeBMttllr.,  »  writer  on  eonmeroe  and 

political  economy,  428, 

Daventry,  battle  of,  268. 

Dean,  Richard,  appointed  Admiral.  194; 
serves  under  Blaltc  agunst  Van  Tromp, 
310;  Is  slain  in  an  migifwnont  offthe 

North  Foreland,  121. 

Decimation  Tax,  228. 

Declaration  of  Riffhta,  420, 421. 

Declaration  of  Breda,  3S9. 

Delamere,  Henry  Booth,  Lord,  aoeoeedef 
partalcing  In  the  Western  Insurroctloai 
effect  of  his  trial  and  acquittal,  375. 

Delaware,  Lord,  appointed  Governor  of 
Virginia  by  James  I.,  265. 

Denbighf  Lord,  and  other  ouuiuilialuiiei  t§ 

from  the  Parliament,  wait  on  the  King, 
at  Oxford,  140}  and  again  at  Carbbrooa. 
179 :  hie  noble  eondnct  at  the 

tion,  287. 

Denham,  the  poet,  notice  of  his 

called  Cooper's  Hill,  282. 
Derby,  Earl  of,  lands  a  force  in  Laticaahire 

fktnn  the  Isle  of  Man.  but  ia  defeated, 

201 ;  executed  at  Bolton,  203. 

De  Ruyter  defeated  by  Monk.  308 ;  destroys 
EnKliflh  shipping  in  the  Medway,  31S. 

Delinqnente ;  Ilf)yalist  agcnt«  so  called 
pnnished  by  the  Long  Parliament.  l>t; 
d^jnrlfed  of  their  poUtical  rights.  I80. 

Deahorongh,  brother-in  law  to  Cromwell, 
attendaconferences  in  Cromwell's  hous4S, 
to  consider  the  settlement  of  the  nation, 
812 ;  appointed  by  Croniwf  II  one  of  the 
major-generals,  228;  opp<i!*es  the  pro- 
posal to  nialto  Cronivvell  king,  8Se» 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  Cromwell.  248t 
instigates  the  cAoeni  against  liichard 
Cromwell,  'iM;  eonipelanimte  diaaolvo 
the  parliament,  2i3. 

Devolution,  Law  of,  in  the  Netherlands,  se;. 

Devonshire,  Willhnn  Oaveudish,  Bari  of, 
attends  the  conference  with  Dykevtlt. 
agent  for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  iu 
London.  887 1  anhoerlhea  the  invilation 
to  the  Prince,  sgg  ;  retires  to  his  esUtes 
to  raise  his  followers  iu  support  of  the 
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Prince,  404 ;  joins  the  Korthern  Insur- 
reotion,  408 ;  meeting  held  at  Im  Loudon 
house  to  consider  the  poflitioii  of  tlBrin 
■A  the  Beveluti<m,  419* 

Bitty  Articles  of,  276. 

IMgges,  Sir  Duflley,  banished  to  Irelanr!,  4i ; 

impeaches  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  4». 

DJgby,  Lord,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol, 
advises  Charles  to  impeach  the  five 
members,  1 13  ;  dcfcati  hit  SIk  )  li  inu-  by 
tbePariiaixieataryArmy,i59i  theKiuK's 
letter  to  htm  on  treating  with  the 
Parliament,  162. 

DIgby,  Sir  Everard,  one  of  the  oonsidnton 

ill  the  Ouiipowdf  r  Plot,  15, 

Directions  for  Puhl  c  Worship  substituted 

tor  the  I'rayer  Book,  ISl. 

Discoveries  in  Science :  Jupiter's  satellite, 
285 ;  Saturn's  ring, 285 ;  phases  of  Venus, 
^ys;  Kf-plf-r'-? laws, 286;  tnusitof Yemis, 

■  s.(;lar  s]n>t£j,  285. 

Dispensing  power  of  the  Crown;  (see 
Crown.) 

Siapntas  hetween  the  Spiritual  and  Temp 

poral  Courts,  20. 
Divines,  the  Sjrnod  of,  at  Westminster,  isi. 
Divine  rightof  kii?o^H,  maintained  by  JameB, 

10»  set  of  bishops,  72 i    (see  CrowAi 

absolute  power  of) . 

Diving  nuMshiiiM  invented,  483. 
Doekwmy,  WiUijhm,  itartaapennypoatin 
Londeo,  443. 

Dorislans,  Dr.,  murder  of,  197. 

Dorset,  Earl  of,  escorts  the  Priticess  Anne 

to  join  the  northern  rising,  409. 
Dort,  Synod  of,  59. 

Z/OVer,  Prince  Charles  lands  here  at  his 
restoration,  260;  treaty  of,  316;  effects 
uf  its  discovery,  810,  817  s  renewed  by 
James  II.,  37^- 

DovOTf  Htiury  Jermyn,  Lord,  becomes  one 
of  James  II/s  secret  advisers,  s63 ;  joins 

the  Jesuit  section  of  his  council,  378  ;  is 
sworn  a  menil>er  of  the  Privy  Council, 
377 ;  opposes  the  repeal  of  the  Irish  Act 
of  Settlement,  38! ;  placed  on  the  com- 
mission fur  the  treasury,  382  ^  made 
Governor  of  Portsmouth,  410. 

DowntOB,  Cnptain,  aent  out  on  a  trading 
venture  by  the  East  ludiaCompaojr,  sOs. 

Dramatio  literature,  178. 
Drayton,  the  poet;  notioe  of  his  Polyol- 
bion,  288. 


Drinking  liMlliiit  omloiii  of  intiodnoad* 

276. 

Drogheda.  siege  and  massacre  of  its  garri- 
son by  Cromwell,  196. 

Drumclog,  battle  of,  344. 

Drummond,  General,  his  cruel  warfare 
against  the  Seottlah  Covenantev3i  MO. 

Dnmken  ParUameiit,  the,  sos. 

Dryden*  John,  sketoih  of  hia  hfe  and  works^ 
447. 

Dugdale,  a  Roman  GathoUo  infonnor  em* 

ployed  by  the  Court,  888, 

Duihar,  battle  of,  liN). 

Dnnchnrch,  meeting  of  Gunpowder  oon^ 

spiratorsat,  17  • 

Dundee,  capture  of,  and  massacre  of  ita 
inhabitants,  2U5. 

Dundee,  Claverhouse,  Marquis  of,  is  de- 
feated by  tiie  Covenanters  at  DrumclL;;. 
344 ;  his  cruelty  after  the  battle  of 
Bothwell  Brig,  345. 

Danes,  battle  of  the,  240. 
Dimkixk,  besieged,  246 ;  captured  and  sur- 
rendered toBngland,  847;  Boid  to  Louia 

XIV.,  303. 

Dutch  War  the  first:  causad  by  the  hos- 
tility  of  the  English  and  Dut€h  African 
Companies,  303 ;  naval  action  off  Lowes- 
toft, 904 ;  Louis  XIV .  makes  an  alliance 
with  the  Dutch,  307  :  action  off  the 
North  Forelatid,  no; ;  the  Dutch  fie.  t 
sails  up  the  Medway,  310 ;  couclu&iou 
of  the  treaty  of  Breda,  811. 

Dntch  War  the  second :  causes  of  dispute, 
819 ;  battle  of  South  wold  Bay,  319 ;  the 
French  overran  Holland,  320;  the 
Dutch,  under  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
prepare  in  nni^^rato  t>,i  the  Kast  Indies, 
880 1  the  French  overrun  the  Spanish 
Netherhmds,  885  s  the  treaty  of  Mime- 
guen,  888. 

Dmtch  monopolise  the  trade  of  Europe,  2fiS; 

hostilities  between  them  and  the  East 
India  Company,  804. 

Dykevelt,  Dutch  envoy  in  London,  acts  also 
as  the  agent  for  the  Princeof  Orange,  887, 

£ari,  one  Of  ^  llvo  knii^  who  refui»ed  to 
pay  loans,  bo. 

Eastern  Conntioa  AaaodatlOB,  187;  amqr 

of,  fights  at  Marston  Moor,  144  ;  Croni* 
well  ordered  to  protect  it,  154. 
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Batt    India    Company:  compcmatlon 

required  from  the  Dutch,  222,  263 ;  thoir 
Cbartcr  renewed  by  CharlcH  11.,  4'29  ; 
receive  the  fa%at  of  iho  inla&d  of 
Bombay,  4  ;  value  of  their  imports  and 
exportM,  Ix'fH"  to  import  tea  and 
coiTee,  43«;  empowered  to  ooiu  luoney 
and  exercise  martial IttlTftfOt  ftWUMUtkm 
of  Calcutta.  430. 

East-land,  or  Mii  covy  Company,  2fl4. 
£ccle8iastical  oocurreacett  duhug  the  Civil 

War,  160. 
Edgeliill,  battle  of,  1S4. 

Sdlst  €f  VaatMf  wnctMaa  of  tb^  I7>t 
iilBctor,iuEDfflaud,  433. 

Idinburgh,  first  reading  of  tho  Engllth 
Liturgy  in,  si ;  i»ub»equent  excitement 
tbtyeUl.  82  ;  execution  of  Montrotie,  197: 
fortlflea  by  David  Leslie.  106 ;  Castle  of. 
taken  tor  Croiuweii,  3«0}  execution  of 

Jdncation,  278;  sctarcity  of  boolis.  444; 
bool(Btalis.446(  iguoranoe  of  ladies,  44&; 
attainments  of  gettManMD*  4M, 

£ikOA  Baaflike,  a  book  of  meditations 
wriU<  n  ijy  Dr.  Oauden, and pawod Olf  aa 

tlie  work  of  Cliarleii  1.,  283. 

Xikonoklaatea,  a  work  written  by  Milton 
in  answer  to  tiia  alMVib  Ml* 

EJeethm  of  tlw  Ifonooiifbniiist  dngr, 

Haotloiii  eootoited,  diq^to  ooooernlaft  a. 

XlaefciOB  of  1070*  etottemtot  at.  837. 

Blot,  Sir  John,  elected  to  Cijarleii  l/»  first 
Parliame  nt,  40 :  manages  the  impeach- 
nient  afcainst  Buckingham,  48  {  one  Or 
tiie  h  iuUTH  in  tho  third  Parliament,  S3; 
hi»  speech  afcalnst  ArmeuianiNni  and 
absolute  power,  aS  ;  drawn  up  a  r«mon- 
strance  against  abuses^Mt  isoomuuitea 
to  the  Tower,  fli ;  whero  ha 008^ «• 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Janea  I.«  aoanlaa 
Frederick,  Count  Palatina  of  Ilia  EUtu^ 

23. 

Elisabeth,  daught^  of  Charles  I.,  pays 
fHmrell  vWt8  to  bar  Iktber  baftne  m 
aiooattont  iflt. 

Sngagers,  a  name  Riven  to  the  Moderate 
IVenbytcrians  in  Scotland,  108. 

England,  New,  colony  of,  M, 

Enumerated  goods,  439. 

Episcopalians,  two  partioa  of, 

Episcopacy ;  laasea  L'a  partlaUty  for  it.  7 1 
Tmrti;il  r.  htoration  of,  in  Scotland,  28; 
attempts  of  Cixarles  i-  U)  establish  It 
ttaara,  iO;  aboUahed  bj  tba  Qaneral  I 


Assembly,  85;  not  unpopular  in  England, 
06;  proposed  estabhsiiment  of,  oa 
Archbishop  U^her's model,  280;  oouduct 
of  tho  hislioim  at  tho  Savoy  Conference, 
205;  slavi.sli  (lo(•lriIl»■^4  tsiu^rht  hv  the 
clergy,  ay*;  restored  iu  bcotlaud,  308, 
t00.  (See  bishops.) 
Episcopal  Clergy  prohibited  to  act  as 
private  tutors.  220;  their  treatmeut 
during  the  Commouwealtb.  280;  are 
partially  restored  bF  the  OollTeilttoa 
i'arliaiueut,  280. 

Esaez,  £arl  of,  sou  of  the  fafowito  af 
Elizabeth,  in  restored  to  Ua  fittMr'a 
titles  and  estates^  a, 

Essex,  li/jbert  Dcvcrcux,  Earl  of,  engaged 
in  secret  oorrespoudenee  with  the  BoetiL 
88 ;  appointed  CiH)taln-General  south  of 

the  Trent,  104 ;  de;jrivcd  of  his  oflices  at 
amrt,  118;  api)Ointed  Comniander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Parliamentary  fonx-s,  119; 
defeats  the  Jtoyal  Army  at  lidgchill, 
124;  captures  Beading,  i«0;  relieves 
(;if)Uf*st(;r  and  ir-.ihiH  tlie  battle  of 
S'fwhurv.  I3.'i;  IxsioKcs  the  KiiiK  at 
Oxford,  144  ;  capitulation  of  his  army  iu 
Cornwall,  1*7  i  iights  at  the  second 
battle  of  Newbunr,  I48t  meeting  of 
I'rcHbyterian  leaders  M  ma  JMOaa 
against  Cromwell,  140. 

Xaaaz,  Capel,  Earl  of,  appointed  treasurer 
tinder  Sir  William  Temple.  840  ;  resigns, 

846;  joinH  Shaftesbury  and  the  oppo> 
sition,  34S;  arrc«t<'d  as  one  of  the 
conspirators  in  tin-  K.v<-  Hous<!  Plot,  357; 
and  commits  suicido  in  tho  Tower.  35s. 

Europe,  carrying  trade  of,  monopolised  by 

the  Dutch,  908. 
Efalyn,  Sir  JTofaii,  piooialaiada  Mtar  ^ 

CbarleaL,is«* 
EzactloilS  of  th^  Bnmp  FwUaBMnt^  ti  1. 
Excise  Duty  HrHt  i rn posed,  144 iponBaoaallir 

established,  2yo. 
Ezcheqner  shut  up  by  the  Cabal,  3i0. 
Excise  Duty,  the  amount  of,  during  tba 

clvttwar,96l. 
Exelii8ionBiIl,OathoUe,orTestAofe,ss4. 

Exdnsion  Bill  (against  tito  Duke  of  York) 
carried  by  the  Commons.  341 ;  is  again 
brought  forward  and  rejected,  848, 840. 

Exeter,  reception  of  tba  FHnoaof  Onoia 
at,  447. 

IzplaauidoB,  Aet  of,  in  Maad.  sai. 

Executions:  nanut  the  Jesuit,  17,  18; 
Raleigh.  33;  HtnUford,  102;  Laud,  lUt 
Charles  I.,  108 1  Montrose,  1071  BmI  of 
Derby  and  otliers  after  the  battle  of 
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Worcester,  208 ;  the  regicides,  287 ; 
Marquis  of  Argj^le,  808  j  Lord  Straffoi^d, 
349;  Pitsluurrti,  tsts  Lord  IVQUam 
Bussell,  3S8;  Algernon  Sidney,  350; 
Moumoutb.  870;  Alice  Lisle,  371; 
Elisabeth  Gwiiitiiid  otiiflrq,  97S. 


Fag«l,'  the  PeniUmaiy,  pnUlifaes  %  lett«r 
in  justifloAtioii  of  fbt  Frinoe  of Onog^ 

387. 

Fairfax,  Lord,  appointed  to  command  the 
FarUimentary  Armj  inlteiMirai,  121 ; 
appointed  Qofenior  of  Hull,  Ui. 

Fairfax,  Sir  Thomas,  son  of  the  above, 

eugaiged  under  his  father  with  the  Par- 
liamentary Army  in  the  north,  191, 129 ; 

fiins,  with  others,  the  battle  of  Waisby 
ield,  136 ;  commwidi  the  right  wing  at 
Marston  Moor,  14B;  appointed  LmU 
General  of  the  uew-modelied  army,  1 50  ; 
invests  Oxford,  155;  defeats  the  King 
at  Naseby,  156 ;  defeats  Goring  at  Lam^ 

E3rt,  157  ;  compels  Rupert  to  surrender 
ristol,  158;  invests  Oxford,  162;  /ol- 
lows  the  Scottish  army  after  the  King's 
surrender,  163;  his  amiable  disnoeltion, 
flDiOS;  movea  the  army  tomoda  XODdon, 
166,  167;  refuses  to  disband  the  army, 
168;  his  anxiety  to  prevent  a  rupture 
between  the  Parliament  and  the  army, 
1 69 ;  popular  addresses  are  presented  to 
him,  169;  eaters  London,  173;  resists 
Cromwell's  advice,  18 1  ;  suppresses  the 
Boyaliat  riaima  near  Loudon,  I81, 182; 
threatenaPanlament  by  the  disposal  of 
his  troops.  188;  absents  himself  at  the 
King's  trial,  102  note;  joins  with  Monk 
in  reattnliig  Ctttariea  U.,  S57* 

fUemherg,  Lord,ioii-iiip]MrofOfomvell, 

FaJ^l3^Q<l.  Henry  Carey  Lord,  meetings  of 
the  patriots  held  at  his  house,  75 ;  Lord 
Deputy  of  Ireland,  78;  his  character, 
113;   his  amda^  for  peaooi  tiOt  his 

death,  135. 

farmer,  Anthony,  a  Roman  Catholic,  re- 
commended by  James  IL  for  the  presi- 
den<qr  of  Magdalene  GoilegOt  SW*  t 

Fawkes,  Guide;  a  leading  oonapirator  In 

the  Gunpowder  Plot,  13. 

Folton,  Lieutenant,  aaeaaiinatee  Bucking- 

bam,  66. 

Ferguson  t  B/obert,  one  of  the  Rye  House 
eonspirators.  357 ;  escapes  to  Holland, 
357,365;  instigates  Monmouth's  rebel* 
lion,  and  draws  up  the  Duke's  declua- 
tion,  867« 

Fernley,  a  bariMr,  eieoated  Ibrahelteilng 
Barton,  a  rebe],  87S. 


FeTersham,  Lord,  detaita  tha  Dnka  of 

Monmouth  at  Sedgemoor,  308;  com- 
mands the  army  acting  against  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  40<J;  advises  its  retreat 
ftrom  Salisbury,  40g ;  ordered  to  disband 
it,  4 11 ;  is  sent,  by  the  council  in  Loudon, 
to  take  charge  of  the  King,  413;  la 
arrested  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  413. 

Feversham,  town  of;  James  II.,  in  his 
flight  from  London,  is  caught  here  and 
I»laaadlnoi]8tody.4ii.  ^ 

lavdal  taniifaa  aboUdMd,  ipa. 

Vlannei,  Xathaniel,  son  of  Lord  Say 
surrenders  Sristol,  133 ;  defends  the 
King  in  Parliament,  I88;  justifies  the 
exclusion  of  certain  members  from 
parliament,  984;  defends  the  new 
monarehleal  oonatitntion  under  Orom- 
woll,  242;  advises  Richard  ONKUmXL  to 
a.ssemble  a  parliameut,  251. 

fifth-monarchj  men  rise  in  London,  under 
Thomaa  Tenner,  SS9;  excite  an  insur- 
rection near  Le^ls,  S07. 

Pilmer,  Sir  Robert,  a  political  writer,  who 

maintained  the  prindplea  of  absolute 
government;  ma  wnrk  reftited  by 
Algernon  Sianegr,  sb9;  and  by  Loekai 

361. 

Fiadi,  Heneage,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Com- 
men  Pleas,  advlaes  the  levy  of  ship- 
money,  64 ;  defends  the  King's  absolute 
power,  6»{  parliamentary  impeachment 

or,gt. 

Fineh,  8o1lettor-0eneral,ieeoida  the  apeeeh 

of  James  II.  at  his  accession,  362 ; 
removed  from  office,  876;  one  of  the 
counsel  for  the  deflBndaata  in  the  trial 

of  the  seven  bishops,  sjw. 

Fines,  for  disobedience  to  proclamaftlonii  03* 
Fire  of  London,  the  jrreat,  30S. 
Firelocks,  invention  of,  270. 

Firmin,  his  schcmea  tot  tiie  relief  of  the 

poor,  436. 

Fisher,  the  Jesuit,  his  contiofetaj  with 
Land,  74. 

nshflriM,  English,  Invaded  by  tta  Dotek 

and  French,  64. 

ntzharris,  Edward,  dispute  concerning  bla 

impeachment,  351 ;  execut<Kl,  352. 

'*Five  Members"  the,  arrest  and 
prisoiiment  of,  109. 

Five  Mile  Act  pasaed.  aaz. 

Flamateed,  a  taona  aatoonoaer,  419. 

FlMt,  thab  MiMto 
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fhsDtikeofTorlc,  181 ;  attacks  the  Trisb 
coasts  under  PriDce  Rupert.  196,  au6  s 
is  driven  off  the  seas  by  Blake,  St7> 

fleotythe  English  (Commonwealth). acoom* 
IMiiiMCromwdl'ainYasion  of  Scotland. 
198:  its  efflcieiicv  under  Vane's  admi- 
niatration,3u6  ;  Blake's  Urst  actions  with 
Tad  Trorop.  90S.  210 ;  Blake's  naval 
tactics.  209;  actions  of  Mouk.  Blake. 
Dean,  and  Ayscough  against  Van Tromp. 
321.232;  Biake's  exploits  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, 989 1  capture  of  Jamaica.  330 ; 
Blake'a  lait  rlctory.  141;  operations 
durini?  the  Dutch  war  of  Charles  II.. 
904,907,  310.  3i9i  deserts  the  cause  of 

jMIMilL,4ia. 

neetwood,  Charles,  ordflrsd  to  quiet  tbs 
troops.  167 ;  accompanies  Cromwell  into 
Scotland.  108;  serves  at  Duubar,  l09i 
and  Worcester,  sos ;  succeeds  Ireton  as 

Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland.  204;  attends 
oooferenoea  at  Cromwell's  house,  to 
eoosider  the  settlement  of  the  nation, 
212;  opposes  the  proposal  to  make 
Cromwell  King.  238;  raised  to  the 
peenge  by  Cromwell.  242 ;  instigates  the 
offloers  airainst  Richard  Cromwell,  361; 
and  resolves  with  others  to  seize  the 
government,  252  ;  is  dismissed  from  the 
army  by  the  restored  members  of  the 
Hump.  954 ;  appointed  Gomnander-ln- 
Chief  by  the  officers.  254 ;  endeavours  to 
undermine  Honk's  influence, 355; White- 
look  advises  him  to  restore  Prince 
Charles.  256 1  the  soldiers  revolt  sgaiust 
him,  256. 

Flemish  soldiers  proposed  to  be  brought 
into  Bngland  to  ovenive  the  people,  n» 

Pletcher,  Qitesand  Phtncit,  two  allegorical 
poe|8»S8i. 

neteher,  of  Saltoun,  one  of  the  Whig 
refugees  in  Holland.  309  {  joins  Mon- 
mouth's Bebelliou,  367. 

floyd,  violent  proceedings  of  the  Parliament 
against,  38. 

Fopperies  of  the  aristocracy,  371. 

Forest  Laws,  enforcement  and  oppression 

of,  under  Ohirles  L,  6i. 
lorftitm  of  the  Charter  of  London  and 

other  boPOQgbii  998. 
Fortesciie*  Sir  John,  qnestifln  of  Us  elee- 

tion,  8. 

Fotur  Bills,  the.  proposed  to  Charles  at 

Carisbrook  Castle,  178. 

Fox,  G^rge,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Qoakersi 
sketch  of  his  life,  236 ;  his  pressnttmenti 
of  CxomweU's  death,  9M>. 


BCe,  Cecil's  policy  favourable  to,  «; 
marriage  treaty  between  fienrietti 
MariaandCharletI..44,46t  war  vith 

England,  tl;  Richelieu  secretly  liA 
the  Soottisb  Covenantors.  85 ;  compeUri 
by  Cromwell  to  protect  the  VaodMi 
from  persecution,  232;  alliance  w:tl 
England  against  Spain,  239,  245  j  Da> 
kirk  captured  and  surreudcred  to  Si^ 
land,  346  (see  Louis  XiV.) 

Franche  Compte,  retained  by  France.  323. 

Frederick,  Elector  Palatine  of  Baviiu 
husband  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  23 
elected  King  of  Bohemia.  35;  defestei 
at  the  Battle  of  Pragae^aad  drifenfna 

his  clominions,  36. 

"  Free  Bom  Johni"  a  cant  name  given  & 
John  LillmniOt  ttasLefdler,  199* 

Fantembertf 9  Ovdinal, »  wndidito  for  tbr 

Electorate  of  Cologne,  rapportsA  If 

Louis  XiV„  402,  409. 


Games,  popular,  prohibited Iqr  the PuilM 

320,  2/3 ;  revived, 293. 

Qarnet,  a  Jesuit,  is  consulted  by  Cat«^ 
about  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  14;  is  li- 
formed  of  the  plot  in  the  confessionrL 
15;  is  arrested,  tried,  and.  exeoated,C. 

Garraway's  CofTee  House,  441. 

Gkwcoign,  Sir  Thomas,  accused  of  th?  pre- 
tended Yorkshire  Plot  for  the  assa:»:> 
tion  of  Charles  JL,  948. 

Gates,  Shr  Thomas,  conduoti  a  Imri  4 

settlers  to  Virginia,  255. 
Qaunt,  Elizabeth,  burnt  to  death  for  hMm 
Burton,  a  Rye-House  couspirator,  9p. 

Gazette,  the  London,  4*4. 
George,  Prince  of  Denmark,  goes  over  to 
Prince  of  Oranfce,  409. 

teard,  Father,  aJesoit,  engaged  mtli 
Gunpowder  Plot,  14, 17. 

Germany:  dispute  with  Louts  XIV.  or 

cerning  the  Elector  of  Hanover.  40: 
Princes  of.  support  the  cauae  U  u* 
Prineo  of  Orange,  40S. 

Gifford,  of  Whiteladies.  oonoeala  W0 
CbarlesaftertheBattleofWoceMter.1* 
Glamorgan,  Edward  Somerset,  Loid  81^ 

bert,  and  Earl  of,  concluden  a  ser* 
treaty  with  the  Irish  CaUiolics,  1* 
whionls  disoovered,  and  ba  Is  ami* 
161. 
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1  Glass,  numiillMlm  of.  afls;  improved 
t        nawiftotiira  of*  439* 

*  GloilCStter,  Duke  of,  son  of  ChfU'Ies  I.,  pays 
farewell  visits  to  his  father  before  the 
execution,  193 ;  released  from  the  Tower 

^       aud  banlsliMi,  ais. 

I  fflonoMtaryreUiefotias. 

^  Godfrey,  Sir  Edmondbury,  mysterious 
murder  of,  during  the  ezcitemeilt  about 

the  i'opibh  Plot,  a33. 

CU)dolpiim,   Sidney,  enters  office  under 

Halifax,  346 ;  is  retained  by  James,  109 ; 

,         appointed  a comroi88ioneroft!iotrf'asury, 
I         382 ;  goes  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  one 
Of  James*  oomm1sBioners>  ssa. 

I  Goodwin,  Sir  Frauds*  qusstlon  of  Mi 

election,  8. 

Gorbudoc,  or  "  Forrex,"  or  "  Porrex"— tho 
first  regular  English  tragedy,  279. 

1  Gordon,  Duke  of,  a  Eoman  Catholic,  is  made 
governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  379« 

Goring,  Colonel,  Earl  of  Newport,  revsals 
the  Army  Plot,  97 :  governor  of  Ports- 
mouth, 11 4;  engaged  at  Marston  Moor, 
145;  defeated  by  Fairfax  at  Lamport, 
157;  111  a  l^  a  Royalist  rising  iuKen^  181; 
and  returns  into  Essex,  Is2. 

Qormanstown,  Lord,  summons  the  Gentry 
;  of  the  Pale  to  an  insurgeuts*  meeting, 
'  100. 

Gondomar,  Spanish  ambassador :  James  I. 
I         betrays  to  hitrt  the  plan  of  Bsleigh's 
expt  diUon  m  Guiaua,  34. 

Goldsmiths  of  London  act  as  bankers,  2O2. 
Gosnold,  Captain,  makes  the  first  direct 
Yoyage  to  South  yirsliiia,  s8s. 

'  Gowsr,  Levison,  memher  of  the  House  of 

Crramons,  proposes  an  appeal  to  the 
sword  durii>g  the  great  Whig  agitatiou, 
990. 

Gracoo ;  inivUeges  granted  to  the  Irish  by 
^       James  I.,  so  t  by  Charles  L,  79* 

Grafton,  Duke  of,  assures  James  of  his 
fidelity,  408;  deserts  from  the  Royal 
Army,  and  goes  over  to  the  Prince  of 
I       Orange,  400. 

'  Gr&ha^  of  Claverhouse ;  his  cruel  psnSOU- 
tion  of  the  Covenanters,  329* 

Grantham,  battle  of.  129. 

Gravelines,  rapture  of,  by  the  French,  947. 

Great  Statute,  act  so  called,  424. 

Qreat  Seal,  the,  is  thrown  into  the  Thames 
by  James  IJ.,4n. 


Greon  fiibbon  Cinb,  441. 

Gioonway,  Father,  a  Jesuit  missloosiy* 
engaiced  iu  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  19, 17. 

Greenwich  Hospital,  497* 

GfOgory ;  the  first  who  eoostruoted  refleot* 

ino-  telescopes,  44g, 
Grenadiers ;  why  so  called,  425. 
C^renville,  Sir  John,  acts  as  envoy  between 

Monk  and  Prinoe  Charles,  258 ;  presents 

the  declaration  of  Breda  to  the  CoiiTen* 

tion  Parliament,  259. 

GrenviUe,  Sir  Sevil,  one  of  the  £oyalist 
commanders  In  the  West,  m. 

Grey,  Lord,  of  Groby,  points  out  the 

Presliytorian  members  to  Colonel  Pride, 
189;  arrested  for  oonspiracyr  sgaiust 
Cnnnwell,  227. 

Grey,  Lord,  of  Wilton,  engages  in  the 

"Surprise**  Treason,  is  condemned, 
brought  to  the  soaffold  aud  repneved« 
0}  n»U» 

Greyi  Lord,  of  Wark,  one  of  the  Bye*House 

coiisjiimtors,  35";  joins  Monmouth's 
iuvaMOH,  367  ;  and  is  captured,  369. 

Grimstone^  Sir  Uarbottle,  accuses  Cromwell 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  109}  elected 
speaker  of  the  first  Convention  Parlia- 
ment, 250. 

Guards,  first  formation  of  the,  2fli. 

Goildhall,  provisional  government  formed 
atthebSis. 

Gunpowder  Plot*  19<19. 
Qustaw  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden;  his 
death  at  the  battle  of  Lutien*  09* 


Habeas  Corpus,  trial  on  the  rif?htof,  so; 

Act  of,  34 ;  designs  ui  Juiues  11.  against 
the  Act*  S73, 949. 

Haciker*  Odonel,  commands  the  guard  at 
the  trial  of  Charles  I.,  190 ;  executed,  287« 

Hackney  Coaches,  introduction  of,  26s. 

Hackston  of  Rathillet,  murders  Archbishop 
Sharp,  344;  takes  a  lead i UK  part  in  the 
battle  of  Bothwell  Brig,  345 ;  is  tortured 
and  barbarously  executed,  S54. 

Hales,  John,  a  oontroTersial  writer  on 

theology,  281/ 

Hale,  Judge,  endeavours  to  dissuade  Par- 
liament from  restoring  Charles  without 
conditions,  95g. 

Hale,  Sir  Edward,  action  against,  37O; 

accompanies  James  in  his  flight  tam 
London,  411. 
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fialifkz,  trade  in,  during  the  first  half  of 

the  17th  century,  afl2. 
Half-pay  list,  427. 

Halifax,  George  Savillc,  Vifooniit,  one  of 
Bfar  WnUam  Temple's  administration, 
840;  remains  in  the  government  after 
Temple's    resignation,   346;  opposes 
Shaftesbury  and  the  second  Exclusion 
Bill,  848.  M9;  his  proposed  limiUtions 
ttpon  the  suooesslon  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  849 ;  thn  Commons  petition  for 
his  removal  from  office,  660 ;  he  opposes 
tho  absolute  doctrines  of  the  Court,  36i } 
is  ostensibly  retained  in  office  by  Jam^, 
363;  opposes  his  designs  against  the 
Test  Act,  and  is  dismissed,  373;  attacks 
the  Government  iu  the  House  of  Lords, 
374:  exposes  the  insincerity  of  the  King 
in  the  matter  of  Indulgence,  386 ;  attends 
the  ooofereuce  with  0ykevelt,  agent  for 
tiM  Prlnoe  of  Orange  in  London,  387; 
publishes  a  warning  letter  to  the  clergy 
concerning  the  Declaration  of  indul- 
gence, 394 ;  influences  twenty-one  peers 
to  offer  bail  for  the  seven  bishops,  396 ; 
declares  to  James  his  ignorance  of  the 
peers'  invitation  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
407}  goes  to  the  l^riace  of  Orange  as 
one  of  Jemes'B  oommiitionen,  410: 
joins  the  Prince,  413;  presides  at  a  council 
of  peers  summoued  by  him.  4 14 ;  com- 
niMioned  to  order  James  to  retire  from 
the  capital,  4i4  ;  opposes  the  motion  for 
a  regency,  417;  offers  the  crown  to  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  in  the 
name  of  the  Parliament,  421. 

Halley,  his  discoveries  in  astronomy,  449. 
HaU|  Dr.  Joseph,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  cen- 
sured, 73}   notice  of  his  theological 

BftadltOB,  MavQuis  of,  Obarles  I.'s  commis- 
sioner in  Scotland  during  the  troubles 
about  the  liturgy,  84?  his  counsels 
opposed  by  the  Qoeen,  87;  advises 

Charles  to  admit  the  popular  leaders  to 
his  councils,  96;  his  my  sterious  escape 
lh>m  Edinburgh,  104 ;  invades  England, 
and  is  joined  by  the  northern  Royalists, 
182:  discords  in  his  army,  183 ;  detcated 
at  theroute  of  Preston,  184;  captnredet 
TJttoxeter,  185;  executed,  iQS. 

Hamilton,  son  of  the  above,  slain  in  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  S03. 

Hamilton,  Duke  of,  prooeedf  to  London 
with  other  noblemen  to  protest  against 
Lauderdale's  severities,  830;  opposes 
the  Duke  of  York  in  Scotland,  884. 

Hammond,  Colonel,  ono  of  Cromwell's  sup- 
nerten,  166;  governor  of  the  Isle  of 
MTight,  177;  escorts  the  KingtoCtfia* 
hrooke  Castle,  177< 


Hampden»  John:  sketch  of  his  early li'^ 
and  ehaaraeter,  66 ;  refuses  to  pay  ship- 
money,  65  ;  trial  thereon ,  67  ;  its  effwt 
upon  the  country,  68 ;  engagcKl  in  scck: 
correspondence  with  the  Scots,  88 ;  pn- 
vents  bloodshed  in  the  Hou8M?ofCoo- 
roous,  108  ;  his  political  opinions,  iflft 
note;  one  of  the  five  menibrrs  whom 
Charles  L  attempts  to  arrest,  ill;  ^ 
prediction  of  Cromwell's  ftetara  gfs^ 
ness,  117;  colours  of  his  regiment,  121 
engwod  in  the  battle  of  £dse-HiiL  i» 
raodra  his  death  wound  on  Otaa^nsi 
FiBkU  W  i  hialaat  pnyer,  iss. 

Hampden,  Edward,  oonain  to  the  ahoR 

imprisoned  for  refusing  to  pay  loans, 

Hampden,  Mr.,  grandson  of  John  Han:? 

den,  is  implicated  in  tlie  e  Ho<» 
oon8pinMj,857t  and  hewrUy  fined,  m 

876. 

Hampton  Court,  confercnco  at,  6  j  Charks  I 
removed  to,  17s ;  escapes  from,  i;o, 
Palace  of,  assigned  to  OromweU  ai  1 

residence,  213. 

Harriott  discovers  the  solar  spots,  235. 

Harrison,  Colonel,  ono  of  Cromwell's s'j?- 

porters,  166}  excites  the  soldiers  agsi^ 
nim,  178 ;  mutiny  of  his  rsKlmebt  tf 

Ware,  177,  178;  attends  confc'renoe<iJ 
Cromwell's  house  to  consider  t  he  seiife- 
ment  of  the  nation,  212;  assists  Croa* 
well  in  expelling  the  Rump.  215 ;  be- 
comes the  leader  of  the  Fifth-mouarehj 
men,  281 ;  committed  to  the  Tower,  i3> 
circulates  poUtical  pamphlets  anissi 
CromwelU  184;  ia  imprlaoBad,  M; 
eieouted,  287* 

^Miwyt  a  physician,  dlsoorers  ibedica^ 

tiou  of  the  blood,  285. 

Hazleriggy  Sir  Arthur,  one  of  the  fi'i 
members  impeached  by  Charles  I.,  n; 
special  name  applied  to  his  regimw- 
122;  his  republican  opinious,  173;  oaec4 
the  leaders  of  the  opposition  in  Cn»- 
well's  first  Parliament,  2-25  ;  is  ddttdd 
by  Munk  as  to  his  iutentiouai,  2iJ. 

Hearth-tax,  263, 424. 

Heath,   Robert,    A.ttoruey-Gencral  ^ 
speech  on  theoaaeof  HabsAs  Corpus,  i 
and  on  the  Petition  of  Bight,  Oi. 

BMliiig  Bedmtion,  the,  sot. 
Hedcerows  in  Bngland,  48i. 

Hdrnfty  8t*t  abandoned  by  the  Datoh. 
occttiMbr  thoBaat  India  Oenpaav;* 

Helvoet-sluys,  the  expedition  of  thePliif 
of  Orange  assembles  »t,  4ta  g 
from  tliiB  port ,  400. 
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Henderson,  Alexander,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  assists  in  drawing  up  the 
National  Covenant,  83j  draws  up  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  iM;  tries 
to  convert  Charles,  i&l, 

Hendlip  House,  a  noted  retreat  of  the 
Jesuits  in  the  reign  of  James  Li  LZx 

Henrietta  Maria,  youngest  daughter  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France :  negotiations  for 
her  marriage  with  Prince  Charles,  ii; 
encourages  the  Roman  Catholics,  23j 
her  antipathy  to  Laud,  2*A  foments 
discontent  in  the  array.  97j  advises 
.  Charles  not  to  save  StraffomT  iQ'f;  sent 
from  England  with  the  crown  lewels, 
115;  her  unpopularity,  109;  sends  sup- 

?lies  from  the  continent,  119 ;  Charles 
.'s  strange  promise  not  to  make  any 
peace  without  her  mediation,  128;  she  is 
impeached  of  high  treason,  129;  joins 
the  King  at  Oxford,  133;  escapes  to 
France,  U7;  advises  the  King  to  trust 
to  the  Scottish  Army,  Lfia ;  letters  to  her 
from  Charles  intercepted  by  Cromwell, 
176:  sends  a  ship  to  the  Isle  of  Wight 
for  the  King's  escape,  128;  her  hatred 
of  Clarendon, 

Henry,  eldest  son  of  James  L :  his  character, 

and  premature  death,  2Am 
Herbert,  Admiral,  carries  the  invitation  of 

the  Peers  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Sfifl  ; 

commands  the  fleet  with  which  the 

Prince  invades  England,  iMj 

Herbert,  Attorney-General,  ifl;  impeaches 
the  live  members  of  high  treason,  111. 

Herbert,  Lord-Chief-Justice,  gives  a 
decision  in  favour  of  the  dispensing 
power,  azz :  is  placed  iu  the  High  Com- 
mission Court,  37B. 

Heroics,  a  baud  of  London  str^t  despera- 
does, iASL 

Heylin,  Peter ;  his  conduct  towards  Prynne 

Hewet.  Dr.,  executed  for  being  connected 
with  the  conspiracy  of  the  Sealed  Knot, 

High  Chnrch  Tenets,  growth  of,  sl 
High  Commission  Court,  20 ;  persecutions 

under  it,  Zl  {  established  in  Scotland,  83  ; 

abolished  by  statute,  ftli  revival  of,  377, 

378 ;  breaks  up  in  confusion.  4m. 
Highlanders  let  loose  upon  the  Scottish 

Covenanters,  aaiL 

Highways,  old  method  of  repairing  them, 
441 :  first  turnpike  act  passed,  442;  stage 
waggons,  iA2< 

Highwaymen,  iia. 


Hispaniola,  Venables's  expedition  against, 
aaii^ 

Histriomastix,  Prynnc's  book  of  invectives 
against  the  stage,  70. 

Holborne,  Hampden's  counsel  iu  the  case 

of  ship-mouey,  67. 

Holland,  Henry  Rich,  Lord  Chief  Justice 
in  Eyre,  deprived  of  his  office  in  court, 
118  ;  one  of  the  Parliamentary  Commis- 
sioners at  Oxford,  laSj  joins  Charles  L 
at  Oxford,  is  ill  received,  and  returns  to 
the  Parliament,  m ;  executed,  IM. 

HoUand:  Cecil's  policy  favourable  to,  22i 
abolition  of  the  ottice  of  Stadt  holder,  207; 
plan  for  incorporating  it  with  the  English 
Commonwealth,  20Z;  causes  of  dispute 
between  the  two  countries,  208 ;  Navi- 
gation Act  passed  against  the  Dutch 
carrying  trade,  211B ;  Blake's  first  actions 
witli  Van  Tromp,  2081  202x  lioj  vic- 
tories obtained  by  Monk,  222^  the 
Dutch  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
Cromwell,  222;  quarrels  between  the 
English  and  Dutch  African  companies, 
.Sfl3;  naval  action  otf  Lowestoft,  304; 
France  in  alliance  with  Holland  against 
England,  302 ;  action  otf  the  North  Pore- 
land,  302 ;  the  Dutch  enter  the  Medway 
and  blockade  London,  sio ;  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  of  Breda,  aii  ;  the  Triple 
Alliance  formed  between  Holland,  Eng- 
land, and  Sweden  against  France,  3i4 ; 
Flanders  ceded  to  the  latter  by  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  siA;  England 
joins  France  against  Holland,  3i9j  battle 
of  Southwold  Bav.  319 ;  the  French 
overrun  Holland,  2m ;  Le  Witt  the  Pen- 
sionary, and  his  brother  murdered,  i^fl; 
the  office  of  Stadtholder  conferred  on 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  a2D ;  he  opens  tho 
d>kes  and  expels  the  French.  ;  Etig- 
makes  peace.  3:12 ;  Holland  at  tho  mercy 
of  Louis  XIV.,  3«i  327;  the  Congress 
and  Treaty  of  Mmeguon,  328 ;  Whig 
Eefugees  iu  Holland,  aiii.  Sue  Orange. 

Holies,  Denzil,  his  violence  iu  the  House 
of  Commons,  fifl;  committed  to  the 
tower,  &i ;  impeaches  Laud  of  high 
treason.  93;  attempts  to  save  the  Earl 
of  Strafford,  IMi  defeats  a  Royalist  force 
on  Dunsmere  Road,  124 ;  the  soldiers 
demand  his  inipeachment.and  he  escapes 
from  London,  170 .  he  returns,  172 ;  pro- 
poses to  proclaim  the  army  leaders  as 
traitors,  18Z;  joins  Clarendon's  minis- 
try, 'm. 

Hollow  ay,  a  Rye  House  conspirator,  is 
executed,  2M1 

Holloway,  one  of  the  judges  at  the  trial  of 

the  seven  bishops,  39fi ;  declares  his 
opinion  against  the  crown,  808. 
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Hohnby,  abduction  of  the  king  from,  108. 

"Honest  Men,"  a  baud  of  London  street 
dehperadoes,  44Q. 

Hopton^  Lord  Ralph,  commander  of  the 
kind's  forces  In  the  west,  121 ;  defeats 
Waller  in  Tarious  encounterH,  m ;  de- 
ffatc'd at Arlcsford,  143;  fltialUissolution 
of  bla  army,  iAL 

Horse  Guardi,  formation  of,  42£. 

Horse  Racing,  origin  of,  in  England,  m± 

Horrox,  the  first  observer  of  a  transit  of 
Venus,  28^ 

Hothun,  Sir  John,  appointed  governor  of 
Hull.  LU ;  refuses  to  deliver  it  up  to  the 
kirijr,  nsj  arrested  by  the  Parliament, 

13i. 

Houf  h,  John,  elected  President  of  Magdalen 

College  in  defiance  of  the  royal  order,  388 ; 
is  permitted  to  take  the  office, 

Honnslow  Heath,  review  of  the  army  upon, 
173  ;  James  ll.'s  vlslB  to  the  camp  at, 

Hoasea  built  of  timber  forbidden  to  bo 
erected  ill  London,  63i  of  the  nobility, 
437 ;  of  London,  44Qi 

Howard.  Lord,  of  Escrick,  arrested  as  one 

of  the  conspirators  In  the  Rye  House 
Plot,  357;  gives  evidence  aaainHt  Lord 
Willia  ii  Russel,  3&8^  and  Algernon 
Sydney,  s&SLl 

Howard,  Frances,  Countess  of  Essex,  is 
divorced  from  her  husband,  and  is 

married  to  the  Earl  of  Somerset.  24; 
condemned  to  death  for  the  Huspccted 
I>olsonlng  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury, 

Howe,  the  Nonconformist  minister,  warns 
disHenters  against  the  declaration  of 

indulgence,  3r)7, 

Hadibras,  a  satirical  poem,  447. 
Hadson,  Dr.,  accompanies  the  king  in  his 
flight  from  Oxford,  iOa. 

Hup^uenots  oi)poscd  by  Buckingham,  48, 
&l ;  Charles  L  makes  an  alliance  with 
thi-m.  5L  Ml  the  English  ambassador 
in  Paris  forbidden  to  at  tend  their  service, 
74;  military  perwMMition  of,  under  ix)uls 
XlV..  a73  i  chtabllsh  silk  factories  in 
]>oiHlon,  SZii  »re  persecuted  by  James 
II..  »7rt. 

Hall,  Sir  John  Hotham  refuses  to  surrender, 

it  to  Charles  L«  Ufl. 
Hamble  Address  and  Remonstrance,  338. 

Humble  Petition  and  Advioe,  the,  presented 

to  Cromwell, 

Hamble  Representatiou  and  Petition, 


Hame,  the  historian,  his  character  of  the 
Little  Parliament  criticised.  217  and  note 

Hame,  Sir  Patrick,  takes  part  in  Argyle't 
expedition  to  Scotland,  afifL 

Hangerford,  the  Prince  of  Orange  receives 
James's  commissioners  at.  4 11. 

Hatchinson,  Colonel,  a  republican.  I7.»; 
revealH  Lambert's  conspiracy  to  Crom- 
well, 244 ;  character  of,  244 ;  declared 

Incapable  of  holding  any  public  oJlIcc, 
287  ;  in  bauihhed  and  imprisoned,  XLi^ 

Harst  Castle,  Obarles  L  confined  there,  bj 

the  army,  187* 
Hyde,  Ann,  Duchess  of  York,  her  death,  aKL 
Hyde,  Sir  Nicholas,  Chief  Justice,  engaged 

on  the  trial  of  Habeas  Corpus,  61. 

Hjde,  Sir  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon.  See 
Clarendon, 


Impeachment,  parliamentary,  rcrlral  of, 

during  the  reign  of  James  L,  3/5 ;  Mom- 
pesson,  Mi  Macon,  32i  Earl  of  Middl<nM?x, 
43  ;  Buckingham,  42 ;  L«aud,  ftSj  Straf- 
ford, ^ysj  twelve  bishopc,  109 ;  •  the 
five  meinners,"  III;  IJarl  of  lJ:uiby.336; 
queiftion  as  to  its  continuation  from  ouu 
Parliament  to  another,  a3>j,  33g. 

Impositions  on  merchandise,  without  con- 
sent of  Parliament,  exacted  by  Charlea 
L.  40-62. 

Impressment  of  soldiers,  bill  for  the.  102^ 
Incident,  a  transaction  in  ScotUud,  so 

called,  LAI. 
Incomes  of  the  nobility,  42Z. 
Indemnity  and  Oblivion,  Act  of,  at  the 

Restoration,  2a(L 

Independents, party  of,  their  doctrines  and 
inllnence,  Ift.  iMi  sects  included  under 
this  narae.ZZi  rivalry  between  them 
and  tbo  pres>»yt»'riaiiH,  iiiL  liJ  ;  their 
triumphant  position  after  the  battle  of 
Mariitou  Moor,  148^  IJSa  compose  the 
majority  ol  the  new- modelled  army,  i>4; 
their  members  are  driven  from  the  House 
of  Coiinnons,  LZli  but  return  at  the 
head  of  tlio  army,  iji  -,  finally  withdraw 
from  i'ariiameut,  2^7. 

Indalgence,  declaration  of.  meditated  bj 
diaries  IL,  Mi  which  he  publbhes, 
8i9(  but  withdraws.  321 :  the  first 
declaration  of,  by  James  IL,  Sfj'i:  the 
second  declaration  of.  Is  ordered  to  be 
read  in  churches,  31121  bishops  and 
clergy  meet  in  Loud'm  to  opi>os<i  it,  39J  j 
they  present  a  petition  to  tlie  Knig 
against  it,  124 ;  how  the  Declaration  was 
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read.  304 ;  the  bishops  are  called  before 
the  Council,  39'* and  are  sent  to  the 

Tower.  3<i5  ;  public  excitement  thereat, 
395,  396 ;  they  arc  tried  liefore  thi;  King's 
Bench.  397 ;  and  arc  acquitted,  398 ; 
pubhc  rejoioiiiK  which  followed,  399. 

Indostrial  Schools  established  by  Firmin, 

Infantry,  constitution  of, 
Innocent  Vm.,  Pope,  issues  a  bull  for  the 
extermination  of  the  Vaudois,  2aiL 

Innocent  XI.,  Pope,  is  opposed  to  the 

designs  of  James  II..  3/6;  withdraws 
the  privilege  of  Sanctuary  from  the 
residence  of  ambassadors  at  Bomo,  but 
is  defied  by  Louis  XIV.,  iM;  opposes 
that  monarch  in  the  Electorate  of 
Coloi?ric,  and  obtains  the  appointment 
of  his  own  candidate,  403. 

Instrament  of  Government,  the,  sifi. 

Interest,  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of,  2fi2. 

Interludes, 

Interpreter,  Cowell's,  a  law  dictionary, 
published  in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  21. 

Intrigues  of  Cromwell,  to  gain  supreme 

power,  21 1. 
Invasion  of  Argyle, 

Inventions:  Logarithms,  285 ;  barometer 
and  common  pump,  2Si ;  telescope, 2fi^  ; 
microscope,     ;  micrometer,  aSA. 

Invercarron,  pass  of;  Montrose  captured 

here,  197. 

Invitation  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  drawn 
up  and  signed,  390. 

Ireland :  Expectations  of  the  Irish  on  the 
accession  of  James  Li  2£i  the  King 
refuses  to  grant  indulgences  to  the 
Eoinan  Catholics.  3Q ;  but  issues  graces 
and  introduces  English  laws  and  cus- 
toms. 3Uj  establi^hmeul  of  plantations 
in  Ulster,  3Laa ;  the  graces  promised  by 
Charles,  ^^i  adminisitration  of  Lord 
WentwortF,  ^  the  Great  Irish 
rebellion,  104 ;  political  factions  in,  when 
Cromwell  was  made  deputy,  19^;  Crom- 
well's campaigns— Siege  of  Drogheda, 
106;  subjection  of,  under  Ireton  and 
Fleetwood,  204;  Act  of  Settlement 
passed,  a04 ;  origin  of  the  Tories,  a04; 
the  R'-storatiou  iu,  300 ;  measures 
adopted  for  settling  the  ownership  of 
lands  and  estates,  3on^  Ml :  proceedings 
of  Tyrconnel,  38o,  afi2 ;  native  regiments 
sent  to  England  to  recruit  the  army, 
4S11 1  they  are  disbanded  and  left  to  the 
mercies  of  the  people,  413. 

Ireton,  Henry,  Cromwell's  son-in-law ;  his 
jealousy  of  Essex,  l48i  commands  the  ' 


left  wing  of  the  parliamentary  army  at 
Naseby,  15S ;  his  character,  >68;  assists 
in  drawinff  up  the  army  petitions.  ; 
his  secret  negoiiations  with  the  King, 
171 ;  is  offered  by  the  King  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  17^ ;  discovers  the 
Kinic's  treachery  towards  bira,  176 ; 
opposes  the  Levellers,  176 ;  but  after- 
wards humbles  himself  towards  them, 
178;  assists  ill  drawing  up  the  army's 
Remonstrance,  182  ;  succeeds  Cromwell 
as  lord-deputy  of  Ireland,  and  dies  at 
Limerick,  201;  inhuman  treatment  of 
his  body  at  the  Restoration,  281. 

Iron  manufacture,  i2iL 

Ironsides^  Cromwell's  regiment  so  called, 
122;  its  origin,  130. 

Ironworks,  2fifl. 

Islip  Bridge,  battle  of,  1^ 


Jamaica,  capture  of ,  saiL 

James  I*,  his  right  to  the  throne  con- 
sidered, 1 ;    bis  expectations  at  his 

accession,  2^  journey  to  London.  2: 
personal  appearance,  2  ;  distribution  of 
honours,  3  ;  conspiracies  of  the  Bye  and 
Main,  3 ;  his  device  for  discovering  the 
guilt  of  the  conspirators,  6,  ;  pre- 
sides at  the  Hampton  Court  Conference, 
;  and  joins  in  the  debates,  Z ;  bis  feel- 
ings towards  the  Puritans,  6-7 ;  and 
towards  the  Bishops,  7j  enforces 
uniformity.  Z ;  authorises  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  B ;  his  first  Parliament, 
8;  his  attempt  to  control  the  elections 
resented  by  tne  Commons  tlie  latter 
complain  against  feudal  grievances,  9j 
which  leads  to  a  serious  conflict  between 
them  and  the  King,  iQ-11 ;  |>ersecution 
of  the  Puritans.  U  ;  and  of  the  Homau 
Catholics,  I2i  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  r3j 
continued  disputes  betwf»en  the  King 
and  Commons,  1^;  character  of  the 
court,  22-23;  royal  favourites,  23j  the 
second,  or  Addled  Parliament,  ~20i  the 
Kinic's  relations  with  the  Scotch  kirk 
before  his  accession,  2^1  he  restores 
Episcopacy  in  Scotland.  28 ;  condition  of 
Ireland  at  his  accession,  29 ;  refuses  to 
grant  toleration  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
M;  but  grants  them  certain  indulgences, 
3U;  introduces  English  laws  into  Ireland, 
30 ;  establishes  plantations  in  Ulster,  11 ; 
receives  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckinirhara, 
into  favour,  32;  sanctions  iialeigh's 
expedition  to  Guiana,  but  reveals  his 
plans  to  Spain,  34 ;  and  offers  to  surren- 
der Raleigh,  34j  his  unwillingness  to 
enter  into  t  he  war  in  the  Palatinate.  3£ ; 
but  is  compelled  to  send  troops  to  the 
Elector's  assistance,  36j  opens  Parlia- 
ment, 162),  in  which  impeachments  are 
revived,  36j  is  urged  by  the  Commons 
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to  send  assistance  to  his  son-ln-lawr,  39 ; 
they  present  to  him  a  petition  against 
the  growth  of  Popery,  iii ;  which  leads 
to  a  dispute,  in  which  the  Commons 
make  their  famous  protest  for  Uberty  of 
speech.  4<b4i :  James  tears  the  protest 
out  of  the  journals,  41 ;  treaty  of  marriage 
between  Prince  Charles  and  the  Infauta 
of  Spain,  42 ;  broken  off,  42 ;  a  marriage 
treaty  with  France  is  begun,  44 ;  I  fie 
King's  death,  ±Am 

James  II.  promises  to  preserve  the  estab* 
lished  laws  and  religion  at  his  accession, 

a62 ;  fills  the  court  with  Roman  Catho- 
lics, 3Mj   persecutes  the  Covenanters, 
363 ;  levies  the  customs  contrary  to  law, 
36.1 ;  opens  his  first  parliament  with  a 
menacing  speech,  361 ;  the  Commons  are 
suspicious  of  hi«  religious  inclinations, 
365 ;  Argyle  invades  Scotland,  and  is 
taken  and  executed,  366;  Monmouth 
excites  a  rebellion  in  the  West,  is  de- 
feated, taken,  and  executed,  367-3;0; 
the  Bloody  Assize,  321 ;  the  King  begins 
to  set  on  foot  hisdesigns  aaraiust  the 
Test  and  Habeas  Corpus  Acts,  373 » 
declares  his  intentions  to  the  parliament, 
which  offers  resistance,  and  is  prorogued, 
374;  the  alliance  with  Louis  XlV.  is 
renewed,  32^  ;  and  an  ambassador  is  sent 
to  Rome,  376 ;  James  suspends  the  Test 
Act,  and  causes  the  judges  to  declare  his 
act  lawful,  376,  37L;  Roman  Catholics 
are  now  freely  admitted  to  public  otfices, 
377;  the  High  Commission  Court  is  re- 
vived, 328^  the  Jesuits  arc  openly  patro- 
nised, 378j  and  one  Dr.  Johnson  is  pro- 
secuted for  inciting  the  soldiers  to  use 
their  arms  in  defence  of  theix  religion 
and  liberties,  3Zij  8<rotland  is  placed 
under  a  Roman  Catholic  administration, 
379 ;  and  the  charters  of  the  boroughs 
are  confiscated,  aflfl ;  Ireland  is  plafed 
under  Tyrconnel,  who  removes  all  Pro- 
testants from  office,  and  replaces  them 
with  Roman  Catholics,  38L  382_;  Ro- 
chester and  Clarendon  are  dismissed, 
and  the  chief  offices  are  conferred  upon 
Roman  Catholics,  38^  the  Whigs  begin 
to  hold  secret  consultations.  MA;  the 
Jesuits  propose  to  exclude  Mary  from 
the  succession,  afil ;  policy  of  the  Pnnce 
of  Orange  at  this  crisis.  3Mi  afli ;  James 
issues  his  first  Declaration  of  Indulgence, 
afl5-  which  is  received  with  suspicion, 
386:  and  objected  to  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  382_i  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge is  ordered  to  admit  a  Benedictine 
monk  without  the  oaths,  aM ;  and  Mag- 
dalen College.  Oxford,  commaAded  to 
electa  Roman  Catholic  president,  382; 
the  King  next  determines  to  pack  a 
Parliamont.  :^90 ;  and  appoints  a  boara 
of  regulators  for  that  purpose.  Ml ;  *he 
Second  Declaration  of  Indulgence  is 
issued,  392 ;  opposed  by  the  bi>V.')p8ana 


clei^,  393 ;  seven  of  the  fornier  petition 
against  it,  sgj ;  are  committed  lo  tht 
Tower,  394 ;  tried  for  libel,  3961  ud 
acquitted,  399 ;  the  chief  peers  inrite 
the  Prince  oft)range  to  invade  Englnii 
399 ;  James  estranges  the  army  by  in- 
troducing Irish  troops,  401  ;  he  is  d^ 
ceived  by  the  peers  and  betrayed  by 
Sunderland,  4M  ;  he  rejects  the  warninn 
of  Louis,  4M;  offers  numerous  concrf 
sions  to  recover  the  loyalty  of  his  sob- 
iects,  405  ;  examines  the  peers  about  tbe 
invitation  sent  to  the  Prince,  402 ;  vrh-3 
lands  at  Torbay,  aoJa  and  is  gradually 
joined  by  the  peers  and  officers  of  this 
army,  408;   James  summons  a  gre&i 
council  of  peers  in  Loudon ,  40fl  ;  repsin 
to  his  army  on  Salisbury  Plain,  409  :  bu: 
being  deserted  by  ChurchilirTurke, 
Prince  George,  and  his  daui;hter  Aiin«, 
409;  retreats  to  London,  and  after  inef- 
fectual attempts  to  negotiate  with  tbe 
Prince  of  Orange,  4iQ ;  escapes  from  tht 
capital,  411;  but  is  taken  at  Feversbatn. 
411!;  brought  back  again  lo  London,  lU. 
ordered  to  retire  therefrom,  414;  aud  ii 
finally  permitted  to  escape  to  Prauce, 
415;  he  afterwards  seiidn  a  letter  to  th< 
two  houses,  which  is  not  allowed  to  be 
read,  419. 

Japan,  factories  established  in,  by  the  Bsst 

India  Company,  A 
Java,  factories  established  in,  by  the  East 

India  Company, 

Jefireys,  George,  Lord  Chief  Justice,  his 
insolent  conduct  towards  Penn  aud 
Mead,  317  ;  is  employed  in  the  coufisc*- 
tion  of  the  charters,  aifi ;  appointed  la 
preside  at  the  trial  of  Algernon  Sydwy, 
359  ;  brutally  insults  Baiter,  364  ;  hii 
bloody  assize,  371-372 ;  made  president 
of  the  High  Commission  Court,  Sf; 
fails  to  escape  from  London,  and  is  sent 
to  the  Tower,  where  ho  dies,  412. 

Jenner,  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  one  of 
the  royal  commissioners  sent  to  expd 
the  FeUows  of  Magdalen  Coll^^,  Oxford, 
389. 

Jersey,  Charles  II.,  when  Prince  of  Waie* 
escapes  to.  l£l ;  parliament  regalBi 
possession  of  it,  206. 

Jersey,  Kew,  planted,  4aiL 

Jerviswood,  Baillie  of,    one  of  the 

House  conspirators,  337 ;  executed,  3i»> 
Jesuits,  persecution  of  under  James  t .  3 

their  influence  in  the  councils  of  Jaoa 

II.,  376 ;   establish  schools  In  vane-? 

parts.  328 ;  obtain  the  supreme  directi:: 

of  affairs,  382;  interception  of  tbe? 

letters  and  discovery  of  their  de^fsn- 

aoo. 
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John,  t>or\,  of  Austria,  commands  the 
Spanish  army  serving  in  the  Netlier- 
lauds,  2i& :  defeated  by  Tureune  before 
Dunkirk, 

John  lY.,  King  «f  Portugal ;  his  protection 

of  Prince  Rupert  involves  him  in  a 
quarrel  with  the  Commonwealth,  207. 

Johnson*  Ben,  dramatic  writer*  sketch  of 

his  life  and  works,  280-281  • 
Johnson,  Reverend  Samuel,  is  spverely 

puuibked  for  iucitiug  the  soldiers  agaiu:it 

popeiy,  370. 

Jone^,  Parliamentary  Governor  of  Dublin, 
IM ;  defeats  Ormond  at  Rathmiues,  106 

Jones,  Inigo,  architect,  277. 

Joyce,  Cornet,  forcibly  removes  Charles  L 
from  Uolmby,  i£a* 

Jadges,  the  twelve,  disregard  James  L!s 
letters  for  delay  of  judgment.  2& ;  their 
decision  in  the  case  of  Habeas  Corpn<i,  si; 
their  an.twcrs  on  the  Petition  ofliiK'it, 
5£  ;  their  sentiniciits  on  ship-money, lA; 
they  account  Strafford  fiuiity,  UU  ;  their 
conduct  on  the  iriul  of  Vane.  28B:  their 
iitjusiit-e  towards  the  No  iconlormists, 
2QH:  Vaughan'H  decision  prevetits  juries 
benig  fined  for  their  verdicts,  317. 

Justification  of  the  army,  the  solemn,  167. 

Jnxen,  Dr.  William,  Bishop  of  London,  made 
J.ord  I  roiijiurer,  72 ;  attends  Charles  L 
iu  his  last  liours,  iQJ. 


Keble  appointed  one  of  the  Keepers  of  the 
Great  Seal,  ULL 

Eelham,C  tarles  L  surrenders  to  the  Scot- 
ti^n  army  at,  l&i^ 

Ken,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  attends 
Monmouth  in  his  last  hours,  370 ;  one  of 
the  seven  bishops.  3g3. 

Kentford  Heath,  rendezvous  of  the  army 
at,  16a* 

Kidnapping  at  Bristol.  iM^ 

Kilkenny,  insurrectionary  council  of,  U2 ; 
concludes  a  secret  treaty  with  the  Earl 
of  Glamorgan,  \6o^  town  of  besieged 
by  Cromwell,  iflfii 

"Killing  no  Furder,"  Sexby's  pamphlet 
justifying  the  murder  of  Cromwell,  21. 

Kilsyth,  battle  of,  i&fl. 

Kimbolton,  Lord,  impeached,  !I0;  receives 

a  Parliamentary  command  in  the  eastern 
counties,  L21  (see  JUanchetier). 


King's  Bench,  name  altered  to  Upper 

Bench,  iQi± 

King's  Cabinet  opened,  ibfL 

King's  Head  Clnb,  a  society  of  Shaftes- 
bury's followers  so  called,  441. 

Kirby,  a  chemist,  warns  the  King  of  the 
pretended  Popish  Plot,  aiU 

Kirke,  Colonel,  atrocities  committed  by  him 
in  tlie  west,  321;  opposes  James's  de- 
signs aaaiitst  llie  Test  Act,  323  ;  secretly 
assures  the  Prince  of  Orange  of  his 
support,  iM :  and  James  of  his  fidelity, 
408;  joins  the  Pnuce's  forces  at  Az- 
minster, 

Kirkwall,  Montrose  lauds  at,  on  his  last 

expedition,  197. 

Lake,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  one  of  the  seven 
bishops,  393. 

Lambert,  John,  characterized,  i66j  assists 

in  drawing  up  the  Army  Petition,  16O; 
his  *ecret  net^oiiations  with  the  King, 
i;» ;  coinmana.s  in  the  North  against  the 
bcottihh  Invasion,  ia2 ;  is  joined  by 
Cromwell.  18* :  and,  with  hiui.  Ueieats 
the  ^colH  at  Wigan  and  Warrington,  »84. 
18S ;  capture.H  tne  Duke  of  Hamiltou  at 
TJtioxeter,  185 ;  accompanies  Crouiwell 
into  Scotland,  198;  ^crve.s  at  Dunbar, 
I9!j :  and  \Vorc<5sler,  20 i  ;  ashi-sL^  Crom- 
well in  expelling  the  Rump,:ii^;  opposes 
the  proposal  to  make  Cromwell  King, 
238 ;  his  ambition  to  be  made  Protector, 
his  followers  conspire  Mgaiust 
Cromwell.  2«4 ;  instigates  the  olhtcrs 
against  Kic  ard  Cromwell,  sup- 
presses Booth's  Cheshin-  rising,  'i&Ai 
appointed  Maior-General  by  the  officers, 
U5i  I  marches  nortbsvard  axai  tist  .Vlonk, 
250 ;  his  armyisaisitaiiUeU.^iz:  t  scaj)es 
from  the  Tower,  but  is  surreiidHnu  ny 
his  nu  11  at  Uaventiy,  268;  and  ua.iuhed 
to  Guern:iey,  imL 

Lamb,   i)r ,    physician  to  Buckingham, 
murdered,  ii, 

Lamport,  battle  of,  liz, 
Lancaster,    Captain,  returns  fVom  his 
trading  voyage  to  India, 

Lane,  Mi»s,  assists  Prince  Charles  to  escape, 
Una. 

Langdale,  Sir  Marmaduke,  commands  the 

left  winK  of  the  Roval  Army  at  Nasehy, 
185 ;  defeated  at  lijunton  Heath,  158; 
surprises  Berwick  and  Carlisle.  18-2; 
defeated  by  Cromwell  on  Preston  Moor, 
ifii ;  lives  in  disguise  in  London,  IM. 

Langley ,  Sir  Robert,  foreman  of  the  jury  in 
the  triid  0  f  the  seven  bishops,  Sfili 
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Lansdown,  bftttle  of,  I32i 

Latham  Hoose,  seige  of,  raised  by  Prince 

Rupert,  U7» 

Land,  William,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

compiles  a  sorvico  book  at  the  command 
of  James  iK'gins  to  make  himself 

prominent  in  the  royal  service,  57j 
charges  against  him  by  the  Commons, 
6St  1  prosecutes  Leighton  before  the  Star- 
Chamber,  60^   his  ungrateful  cx)nduct 
towards  Wnliams,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  7Q; 
persecutes  Prynne  and  others,  20  ;  hu 
scheme  for  making  the  Church  indepen- 
dent of  the  8tate,      Z2 ;  his  Popish 
innovations,  22^  persecutions  of  the 
Puritans,  ZIi  Z3 ;  a  cardinal's  hat  otfered 
to  him,  11,2^  ;  his  relijcious  opinions,  2A  i 
his  correspondence  with  Strafford,  80^ 
afi;  his  impolitic  introduction  of  the 
Liturgv  into  Scotland,  gi ;  is  impeached 
for  high  treason,  and  committed  to  the 
Tower,  U3  ;  and  executed  152. 

Lauderdale,  Earl  of,  negotiates  between  the 
King  and  the  Presbyterians  in  London, 
l2Ji ;  enters  into  a  treaty  with  the  King 
in  the  Isle  of  W  ight,  J2fi;  taken  prisoner 
at  Worcester,  203 ;  appointed  Secretary 
of  State  in  Scotland,  2^8;  one  of  the 
Cabal  ministry,  313:  remains  in  office 
after  the  fall  of  the  Cabal  ministry,  322; 
bitter  persecution  of  the  Covenanters 
under  him,  329^  'iM. 

Lawbnrrows,  Writ  of,  in  Scotland,  aaiL 
Lawson,  Admiral ;  the  Fleet  under  him 

declares  for  the  Parliament,  2^ 
League  and  Covenant,  the  Solemn,  iMi 
Leighton,  Alexander,  a  Scottish  divine ;  his 

cruel  punishment  by  the  Star-Chamber, 

Legge,  Colonel  W.,  permitted  by  the  army 
to  attend  upon  the  Kiog,  170  ;  accom- 
panies the  Kiug  on  his  flight  from 
Hampton  Court,  i2Zi 

Leghorn,  Grand  Duke  of,  compelled  by 
Blake  to  make  restitution  for  English 
ships  captured  and  sold  by  Rupert,  '22^ 

Leicester,  Robert  Sidney,  Earl  of,  succeeds 
Strafford  as  Lord-Deputy  of  Ireland,  lOSi 
ordered  to  raise  troops  for  the  Parlia' 
ment,  lOfli 

Leicester  captured  by  Charles, 

Lenthall  attends  conferences  in  Cromwell's 
house  to  consider  the  settlement  of  the 
nation,  212;  elected  speaker  in  Crom- 
well's first  parliament,  225^  saluted  by 
the  soldiery  as  their  commander-in- 
chief,  256;  ofTers  submission  and  advice 
to  Prince  Charles,  25fi;  declared  incapa- 
ble of  holding  any  public  offlcc,  287. 


Leslie,  Alexander,  appointed  commandflr-  | 

in-chief  of  the  Scots  army,  85^  iznde 
Earl  of  Leven,  104 ;  crosses  the  Border 
with  the  Scots  army,"  143 ;  conduct  o( 
his  forces  on  Marston  Moor,  145. 146; 
receives  the  KiuK  at  bis  camp  at  Kel- 
ham,  163 ;  is  sent  to  the  Tower,  20^ 

Leslie,  David,  son  of  the  above,  surpmes  ^ 

Montrose  at  Philiphaugh,  158;  com- 
mands the  Scottish  army  a^inst  Cron- 
well,  IMa  defeated  at  Dunbar,  ifiL 
taken  prisoner  at  Worcester,  2Q2a 

L'Estrange,  Roger,  a  pamphleteer  and 
editor  of  the  Observator,  444. 

Levees  of  Charles  11.,  437. 

Levellers,  rise  of  the,  173;  Cromwell  oj 
good  terms  with  them.  i2Ai  they  sfo- 
pect  his  dealings  with  the  King,  i;*; 
clamorous  for  the  King's  death,  174-170. 
progress  of  their  doctrines  among  ib* 
military,  176;  excite  the  regimeuts  k 
mutiny,  177 ;  Lilburu.  their  leader 
excites  a  mutiny  by  his  political  vht- 
ings,  ifis. 

Leyden,  Marquis  of,  governor  of  Dunkirt 
mortally  wounded.  246-247. 

Libels,  Royalist,  published  during  thednl 
war,  llZi 

Lilburne,  John,  punished  for  dispersici 

Eamplcts  apainst  the  bishops,  20j 
igh  opinion  of  Cromwell,  124  ;  and  sub- 
sequent distrust  of  him,  174-175 .  it 
committed  to  the  Tower  foreicitio^i 
second  mutiny,  19* ;  receives  a  pari* 
mentary  vote  of  ^3,ooo,  195 ;  death 
2M. 

Lilburne,  Robert,  mutinous  oondactoflD 
troops  at  Ware,  177. 

Lillihurlero,  a  ballad  written  by  Wbarw: 
in  ridicuie  of  Tyrconnel  aud  the  Insk 
papists.  392— note;  becomes  geuenl! 
popular,  401. 

Lindsey,  Lord,  mortally  wounded  at  Ed{?- 
hill, 

Linen  manufacture,  il^ 

Lisle,  Robert,  appointed  one  of  the  keepr" 
of  the  great  seal,  104. 

Lisle,  Lady  Alice,  iniquitous  executioa  d 
871. 

Lichfiald,  Lord,  his  ro>giraent  refusei  : 

subscribe  against  the  Test  Act.  and  iC 
down  its  arms,  4iLi. 

Literature:  dramatic  writers,  279-* 

poets,  251-283  ;  prose  writers.  283  :  p<3t' 
writers,  2M. ;  science  and  philcwo?^ 
2Bfi;  moralities  or  moral  plays,  STk-s^ 
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ohanurteristics  of  English  writers,  445 > 
of  the  drama,  445-446;    poetry,  446; 

theoloKy,  *iL 

Little  Black  Box,  story  of  the,  847. 

Little  Parliament,  see  Parliament. 

Littleton,  tolicitor-general  in  the  Bhip> 
money>triaI,  07. 

Littleton,  Stephen,  one  of  the  conspiraton 

in  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  i_Z. 
Liturgy*  English,  proposals  for  its  reTision 

at  the  Hampton  Court  Conference,  0 : 

first  reading  of  in  Edinburgh  gives  rise 
to  the  Scottish  war,  8I-9O:  abolished  by 
the  Parliament,  i5i ;  revision  of  pro- 
posed, 282 ;  and  considered  at  the  Savoy 
Conference,  295. 

Lloyd,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  one  of  the 

seven  bishops,  323 ;  secretly  assures  the 
Prince  of  Orange  of  his  support,  401. 

Loan,  demanded  by  Charles  Lj  and  its  re. 
ception,  46. 49^  60j  imprisonment  of  five 
knights  for  refusing  to  pay,  ill;  and 
decision  of  the  judges  thereon,  io,  6I. 

Locke,  John,  accompanies  Shaftesbury  in 
his  escape  to  Holland,  i&S. ;  refutes  the 
absolute  doctrines  of  the  Tories, 

Lockhart  concludes  the  Treaty  of  Paris  as 

ambassador  for  Cromwell,  245;  brave 
conduct  of  his  regiment  in  the  battle  of 
the  buues,  246. 

London,  City  of;  lands  in  Derry  granted 

to,  ;i2 ;  plague  in,  4fi ;  erection  of  houses 
in  forbidden,  fia ;  the  citizens  resist  ship- 
money,  fii  ;  disturbances  before  White- 
liall,  110:  scenes  in  during  the  attempted 
arrest  01  the  five  members,  1 1-'.  lis ; 
advance  of  the  lloyal  army  upon,  125; 
Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  I3i. 
i&i ;  weekly  meal  in,  144 ;  Parliamen- 
tary army  advances  towards  the  city, 
laa.  168,  ijfti  and  enters  it,  122j  Royalist 
risings  in  the  neighl)ourhood  of,  lAl  ; 
Pride's  purge,  ls7;  trial  and  execution 
ofCharies,  189 ;  triumphant  reception 
of  Cromwell  after  the  battle  of  Worces- 
ter, 212;  Cromwell  justifies  his  conduct 
to  the  mayur  and  corporation,  21i  ;  the 
officers  estabhsh  a  military  govern- 
ment in,  after  the  death  of  Cromwell, 
2^ ;  tunmlts  of  the  soldiers,  2^ ;  Monk 
takes  possession  of  the  city,  257;  en- 
trance of  Prince  Charles,  2fio  ;  increase 
ill  its  extent  and  population,  262 ;  treaty 
concluded  at,  between  the  Dutch  and 
English  East  India  Companies,  264 ; 
shops  and  tradesmen  of.  22a  ;  the  great 
plague  of,  3U4  ;  the  great  lire  of,  308;  is 
deprived  of  its  old  ciiarter  and  receives 
anew  one,  ii&i  sheriffs  of,  favour  the 
Whigs,  352i    the  Court   obtains  the 


appointment  of  one  of  these  officers,  353; 

confusion  in,  during  the  advance  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  from  the  west,  411 : 
the  Irish  night,  412 ;  rapid  increase  or 
the  city  after  the  flre,  428;  Covent 
Garden  Market,  437 ;  streets  of,  440; 
midnight  marauders.  440;  "Prentice 
Riots, '  410 ;  first  lighting  of  the  streets, 
441 ;  political  clubs,  441 ;  coffee-houses, 
111 ;  a  penny  postage  established  in,  443. 

Long"  Parliament,  see  Parliament. 

Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland— value  of  his 

office,  422^ 
Lords,  House  of ;  see  Parliament. 
Lords  of  the  Articles ;  see  Articles* 

Lonvestein,  the  Republican  Party  in  Hoi- 

land,  22a. 

Louis  XIV. ;  Cromwell  calb  upon  him  to 
stop  the  massacre  of  the  Piedmontese, 
231 ;  first  secret  negotiations  between 
him  and  Charles  II.,  302;  purchases 
Dunkirk  from  Charles  II.,  303;  claims 
the  Spanish  Xetherlatids,  302 ;  his  first 
secret  treaty  with  Charles,  3io ;  con- 
cludes the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle 
with  Spain,  315;  pensions  the  English 
Court  and  Parliament,  3i6;  his  character 
and  power,  3 14 ;  seeks  to  make  the  Rhine 
the  boundary  of  France,  316 ;  the  Triple 
Alliance  formed  against  him,  315:  con- 
cludes the  treaty  of  Dover  with  <''!i;irle8 
II.,  315;  concludes  asecoud  .s  t  r.  t  treaty 
with  Charles  11.,  321 ;  bribts  the  Com- 
mons to  urevent  Charles  obtaining  sup- 
plies,  iLio:  his  active  participation  in  the 
ititrii-in  s  for  and  against  the  Duke  of 
York  s  accession,  346.  348 ;  breaks  off 
from  Charles  and  publishes  tlie  secret 
treaty  of  Dover,  3fil ;  revokes  the  edict 
ofNantes,  373;  renewsthe treaty  ol  Dover 
with  Jamesll.,  376;  receives  secret 
overtures  from  Tyrconncl  in  Ireland. 
3fi2  i  league  of  Augsburg  formed  against 
him  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  3fl5 ;  extent 
of  his  acquisitions  after  the  jieace  of 
Nimeguen,  lOi  ;  he  alarms  Spain  and 
excites  the  hatred  of  the  Dutch.  402; 
quarrels  with  the  Pope  concerning  the 
privileges  of  his  ambassador  at  Rome, 
102 ;  engages  in  a  dispute  concerning  the 
Electorate  of  Cologne.  4ii2;  warns  Jaun  » 
of  the  preparations  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  lili;  withdraws  his  troops  from 
Flanders,  and  leaves  James  to  his  fate, 
10^ 

LoTelace,  Lord,  the  first  peer  who  rose  in 
favour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  is 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  407;  excites 
the  London  populace  in  favour  of  the 
Prince,  419. 

Lucas,  Sir  Charles,  raises  troops  for  the 
King,  and  is  taken  ai;d  shot  at  Col« 
Chester,  ifil. 
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ludlow,  Edward,  Colonel,  t«tnpere  d  with 
by  Cromwell.  l56j  urges  Cromwell  to 
declare  his  opinions,  i8»i  assists  in 
drawing  up  the  army's  Remonsitrance. 
197 ;  circulates  political  pamphlets 
ajraiiist  Cromw«ll,  234 ;  op])ose8  the 
ijroposal  to  make  him  king,  233^  retires 
into  private  life,  2aSL 

Lam  ley,  Lord,  refuses  to  assent  to  the 

n'poj\\  of  the  Trnt  Act.  &e..  aM;  sub- 
scribes tho  invitation  to  the  Frint-e  of 
Orange,  agg;  retires  to  his  estates  to 
rai^e  his  followfTM,  ifti;  begins  the 
Northern  Insurrection,  4U8. 

Lyme,  Monmouth  lands  at,  s6z± 

Lyrical  Poems, 

Lyttleton,  Lord-Chancellor,  sends  the 
Groat  Soal  to  the  King,  and  joins  his 
majesty  at  York.  lis. 


ilaclrenz^e,  Sir  George,  Lord-Advocate  of 
Scollaud,  defeuds  absolute  monarchy, 

361. 

Kadras ;  settlement  made  here  by  tbe  East 

India  Company,  2fiii 
Magdalen    College,  Oxford,  fellows  of, 

cx(>elled.  389 ;  mass  mid  in  the  ciiapel, 

390;  they  are  restored,  iili. 

Magna  Charta  referred  to  in  the  Petition 

of  Right, 
Maidstone,  battle  of,  IBL. 
Mainwaring,  Dr. ;  his  assertion  of  kingly 

power,  60^  62. 
Major-Generals  employed  by  Cromwell  as 

military  magistrates,  22& ;  removed  from 

otficc,  itai^ 

Malacca,  factories  established  in,  by  the 
Eaiit  India  Company,  'ji&i^ 

Malign  ants ;  a  name  given  to  the  Scottish 
r^yalititM,  198. 

Man  iu  the  Iron  Mask,  320. 

Manchester,  Edmund  Montague,  Earl  of, 
commander-in-chief  of  tlio  Eastern 
Coun  ies  Asaotnation,  129;  gains,  with 
others,  the  battle  of  \Vaisby-Fi«ld, 
ia6:  quarrel  between  him  and  (Ji  omwell, 
UP ;  n-ceives  a  post  iu  Ciaroudon's 
ministry,  iQ2. 

Manchester  (city),  deprived  of  its  franchise 
at  tile  el*^ction  ofCromwoll's  Parliament, 
2.'>1:  trade  ill,  il  urn  ig  the  tiriit  halfof  the 
J7ih  century.  26.? ;  the  ehief  seat  of  the 
cotton  manufactures,  a67. 

Manifesto  of  the  Army, 


Manor  Honse,  manner  of  lifia  in  an  oli 
English,  271.272. 

Mansell,  Admiral,  fails  in  an  attack  npaB 
Algiers,  39. 

Mansfield,  Count,  comes  to  England  to 

obtain  reinforcements  for  the  Elector 
palatine,  ii. 

Manufactures :  woollen,  267.  4S1 ;  cotton, 
262 ;  silk,  262^  m  ;*iron,  268,  laa ;  alum. 
268 ;  pocket-watches,  ^fia  ;  glass,  ^ 
433;  ordnance,  2^ ;  paper,  433;  liuei; 

Sardyke,  captured  and  surrendered  to 

England,  2Ah 

Maria  d'  Este,  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Modeiu, 
marries  James,  Duke  of  York.  iSL 

delivered  of  a  son,  395 ;  she  and  ha 
maids  of  honour  obtaiu  the  assignment 
of  rebel  prisoners.  322 ;  escapes  with  her 
child  to  France,  411. 

Markham,  Sir  Griffin,  engages  in  tb« 
"  Surprise"  Treason.  3i  [is  condemned, 
brought  to  the  scalloldTand  reprieved,  t 

Marlow,  the  Dramatist;  character  of  his 
works,  270. 

Marston  Moor,  battle  of,  144, 147. 

Martial  Law  restrained  by  the  Petition  of 
Right,  63i  enforced  in  Ireland.  204. 

Martin,  Henry ;  his  republican  opiniom 

173 ;  opposes  the  dissolution  of  tbt 
Bump.  2U^  21^. 

Martinmas  Beef, 

Mary,  daughter  of  James  II.,  is  married  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  326 ;  proposal 

the  Je'^uits  to  exclude  her  from  the  sue- 
cesbion,  383. 

Massacre ,  the  great  Irish,  1 M;  of  Drogheua, 
106. 

Massey,  John,  a  Roman  Catholic,  is  ap- 
pointed Dean  of  Christ  Church,  377. 

Massey,  Major-Oeneral,  Accepts  a  cemmwi 
in  the  City  Militia  to  act  a^iiist  tbt 
Army.  t7v  ;  comiuanda  ct  rtaia  Pro*l<- 
terian  regiments  iu  the  battle  ^ 
Worcester,  20^  2M. 

Massinger,  the  Dramatist,  2&1« 

Match,  the  Spanish,  il. 

Maurice.  Prince,  hesiegt^s  Lyme,  147;  1^* 

interview  with  the  King  at  Newark. 

drowned  in  the  West  ludies,  ao7. 

Maynard  d«»clines  to  act  as  counsel  for  t> 
crown  in  toe  trial  of  the  seven  ht>b'-> 
397;  heads  the  deputation  of  Uui*^ 
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who  welcome  the  Wnce  of  Orange  to 
London.  iiAi  assists  iu  drawing  up  the 
abdication  vote,  417« 

Maypoles  forbidden.  280.873;  restored,  203. 

Mazarin,  Cardinal,  purchases  the  remnants 

of  PriJice  Rupert's  piratical  fleet,  207  ; 
negotiations  between  nim  and  Cromwell, 
223  ;  his  opinion  of  Cromwell.  2ii, 

Mead,  William,  a  Quaker  prosecuted  fbr 
attendiiig  conventicles,  312, 

Meal-tub  Plot,  aia. 

Medway.  shipping  in  the,  destroyed  by  the 
Dutch  fleet,  aia. 

tfelfort,  Earl  of,  embraces  the  Eoman 
Catholic  faith,  mi 

Melville,  Andrew,  and  the  Gfeneral  Assembly 
of  Scotland  restrain  the  bishops,  2Z;  he 
is  summoned  before  the  council  for 
seditious  language,  aa ;  flies  to  England, 

Melville,  Lord,  one  of  the  Rye  House  con- 
spirators. 357. 

Merchant  Adventurers,  ancient  company 
of  the,  2fii. 

Mercha.ut8,  petition  on  grievances  firom 
Spain,  1^ 

Mermaid  Tavern,  '*  the  club"  at  the,  2a(L 
Metaphysical  School  of  Poets,  2&2m 
Mezzotinto,  invented  by  Prince  Rupert,  444.. 
Michell,  Sir  Francis,  committed  to  the 
Tower  by  the  House  of  Commons,  37. 

Middleton,  Earl  of,  appointed  Lord-Com- 
niissioner  of  Scotland,  228_i  is  succeeded 
by  the  Earl  of  Tweedale,  3oO. 

Middleton,  S'r  Hugh,  goes  out  on  a  trading 
expedition  ^o  India  for  the  Ea^t  India 
Company,  2fii. 

Middleton,  David,  brings  a  valuable  cargo 
from  India  for  the  East  India  Company, 

Middlesex,  Lionel  Cranfield  Earl  of,  his 
parliamentary  impeachment,  ^ 

Militia,  dispute  about  the  command  of  the 

114;  constitution  of,  AiUL 
Militia  of  London  organised  to  defend  the 

city  against  the  army,  ]2i^ 
Military  impressment,  Act  against, a*. 
Millenary  Petition,  IL 
Milieu  arians  rise  iu  London,  and  are 

defeated,  23fl. 
Milton,  John,  appointed  foreign  secretary, 

194;  confirmed  in  his  office  of  Latin 


secretary,  2J9j  sonnet  on  the  Pled- 
inontese  maKsacre,  221;  sketch  of  his 
life  and  works,  2aiL 

Miners  of  Cornwall  resolve  to  resona 
Trelawney,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  firom  the 
Tower,  3fl6. 

Mineral  wealth,  432. 

Mitchell  executed  for  an  attempt  upon  the 
life  of  Archbishop  Sharpe,  3i3. 

Mob.  origin  of  the  word,  347. 

Modena,  Mary  Duchess  of,  see  Maria  d'Esta. 

Moderators)  or  Neuters,  a  party  so  called, 

252. 

Mompesson,  Sir  Giles,  impeachment  of,  SlL 

Mongrel  Parliament  of  Oxford,  so  called, 
142;  declare  the  members  of  the  two 
Houses  iu  London  traitors,  143. 

Monk,  General  and  Admiral,  governor  of 
Belfast.  126;  serves  iu  Cromwell's 
iuvaNion  of  Scotland,  igs;  serves  under 
Blake  against  Van  Tromp,  '2in ;  begins 
to  intrigue  against  the  officers  in 
London,  2i5 ;  his  character,  2i5 ;  declares 
himself  the  clianipionof  the  Parliament, 
255;  and  Hets  out  for  London,  256 ;  is 
jonied  by  Fairfax  at  York,  25Zi  enters  the 
capital.  2^;  restores  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment. 257. '2S9;  his  intcniionsa  mystery, 
257.  2ifi ;  offers  terms  to  Princo  Charles, 
2AH;  bis  troops  defeat  Lambert  at 
Daventrv,  'ih& ;  refu^es  to  bind  CharleH  to 
any  conditions.  2.')9 ;  receives  the  Pniice 
at  Dover,  and  escorts  him  to  London, 
260  :  created  Duke  of  A  U>eujarle,ag2j  his 
traitorous  conduct  towards  Argyle.  ggg ; 
stays  in  London  during  the  FlaKue,  ao5. 
nitte',  defeated  off  the  North  Foreland 
by  Uh  Witt,  aiJI:  retaliates  his  defeat  by 
ravaging  the  Dutch  coast,  aiiiL 

Mouks  of  various  orders  openly  establish 
themselves  in  London,  378. 

Monmoath,  James,  Duke  of,  causes  a  brutal 
outrage  to  he  committed  on  Sir  Jahn 
Coventry,  3i8;  laiuls  at  Ostend  with 
reinforcements  for  Holland.  322 ;  defeats 
the  Covenanters  at  Bothwell  Briit,  345; 
is  put  torwanl  by  Shalteshury  as  a  rival 
for  the  throne.  3lA&;  is  sent  tu  Flanders, 
but  n'turns.  346;  Protestant  Ueuion- 
btiations  in  his  favour.  346 ;  story 
ot  *  the  little  black  box"  concerning  his 
li'Kitimacy.  34? ;  is  implicated  in  the 
Rye  House  conspiracy.  352^  and  par- 
doned, a^:  again  received  into  favour, 
aiil ;  excites  a  rebellion  in  the  west,  367; 
defeated  at  .»<editeuioor,  368i  taken,  aog; 
and  e.xecuti'd,  a70. 

Monopolies  attacked  by  the  Commons,  30i 
act  passed  declaring  them  illegal,  44 1 
revived  by  Charles  Lj  Sii. 
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Montague,  Dr.  Richard.  Bishop  of  Chi> 
Chester,  his  Roman  Catholic  tendencies, 
iZt&Zi23;  his  intrigues  witli  Panzani.73. 

Montagae,  Admiral,  ravages  the  Spanish 
coasts,  233 ;  escorts  Prince  Charles  to 

England  at  his  restoration,  26Q ;  created 
Earl  of  Sandwieli.  2^2  ;  commands  the 
Blue  Squadron  off  Lowestoft.  SM ;  fails 
in  his  expedition  to  BerKeu,  and  is 
deprived  of  his  command,  ;  is  blown 
up  with  his  ship  and  crew  in  bouthwold 
Bay,  312. 

Montagne,  English  ambassador  in  France, 
327  :    betrays    Charles    II.'s  secret 

(correspondence  with  Louis,  31^ 

Montem,  the  Eton,  278, 

Monthly  Assessment,  amount  of,  during 

the  Civil  War,  a(LL 
Montrenil  arranges  with  the  Scots  for  their 

reception  of  Charles  L,  liLL 

Montrose,  James  Griftham,  Marquis  ofi 
forms  a  party  of  Royalists,  Ui3 ;  is 
imprisoned,  iM;  is  released  and  offers 
his  Hcrvices  to  Charles,  LM ;  discovery 
of  his  intrigues  with  the  Earl  of  Antrim, 
142;  news  of  his  victory  at  luverlochy 
determines  Charles  to  break  off  his 
negotiations  at  Uxbridge,  LS3  ;  gains  the 
battle  of  Kilsyth,  i^;  is  defeated  at 
Fhiliphaugh,  and  escapes  to  the 
Continent,  IM;  some  of  his  followers 
murder  the  Farliamentarv  envoy  in 
Holland,  ij2Z;  lands  in  the  Orkneys, 
197 ;  surprised  and  captured,  197 ; 
executed,  lUZi 

Moore,  Sir  John,  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 

secures  the  election  of  the  Court 
candidate  for  the  oihce  of  sheriff,  353. 

Mounteagle,  Lord,  receives  a  letter  warning 
him  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  15^  i6. 

Malberrj  Trees  )>lantcd  iu  England  by 

James  I„  2SSL 

Mulgrave,  Sheffield,  Earl  of,  is  strangely 
transferred  ftrom  the  navy  to  the  army, 

Moltifarnam,  Abbey  of;  meeting  of  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  here,  IM. 

Murray,  Stuart,  Earl  of,  embraces  the 

Roman  Catholic  faith,  379 ;  made  lord 
high  commissioner,  HhiL 

Mutinies  of  the  Levellers,  i&5. 

Nantes,  Edict  of,  revoked,  323. 
Kantwich,  battle  of,  li3. 
Narrative  school  of  poets,  2il± 
Naaeby,  battlo  of,  isi 


Nation,  progress  of  the,  not  affected  by  i\a 
civil  war,  2fiL. 

Navigation  Act  passed,  208;  suspended, S19; 

re-enacted  after  the  Restoration,  418, 
Nayy,  constitution  of,  42fi  (see  Fleet). 

Naylor,  James,  a  Quaker,  cruel  persecatios 
of  by  the  Parliament,  23fi^ 

Netherlands,  Spanish,  operations  of  the 
combined  forces  of  England  and  Prance 
in  the.  2Ah ;  claimed  by  Louis  XIV.,  aoji 
French  conquests  iu,  32/  ;  treaty  of 
Nim^pieu,  3M. 

Netherlands,  New,  the  name  of  the  Dutch 
colony  in  North  America.  266. 

■Neville,  Sir  Henry,  undertakes  to  superin- 
tend parliamentary  elections  in  favour 
of  the  crown,  26^ 

New  Agents,  appointment  of,  by  the  par- 
liamentarian soldiers,  175. 

Newark,  Charles  L  retreats  to.  after  tbf 

battle  of  Naseby,  ibl^  isfi. 

Newbury,  battle  of,  second  ditto,  lO. 
Newcastle,  captured  by  the  Scottish  nrmj 

147;  Charles  I  carried  thither  by  then. 

163;  importance  of  during  the  drstbalf 

of  the  17th  century, 

Newcastle,  Marquis  of,  commander  of  ths 
Royal  Army  in  the  North,  isi ;  gaiu 
the  battle  of  Atherton  Moor,  132;  u 
defeated  by  Cromwdl,  I2fl;  commandi 
the  left  wmg  of  the  army  at  Marstoa 
Moor,  115 ;  retires  to  the  continent,  u:. 

Newport,  Captain,  founds  Jamestown  ia 

Virginia,  2fii. 

Newport,  inhabitants  of,  rise  to  release  the 

Ki'igfilfl;  parliamentary  commisaionen 
arrive  at,  to  negotiate  with  the  King, 
1H5;  the  negotiations  fail,  I86rij2  i  the 
King  is  forcibly  removed  by  the  amu, 
187. 

Newport,  Earl  of,  refuses  to  assent  to  the 
re)>eal  of  the  Test  Act,  &c.,  3b6. 

Newspapers  and  pamphlets  published 
during  the  civil  war,  116  ;  none  printed 
witliout  a  Royal  licence,  4aa  ;  the  LK>Uiiua 
Gazette,  444;  the  Observator,  44^ ;  ncvi 
letters,  444. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  4i9. 

Neyle,  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  proceedings  of 
the  House  of  Commons  against  hioi,  ti 

Nimeguen,  Congress  and  Treaty  of.  324. 

Nonconformists,persecution  of,  by  LauiU* 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers;  ^Oj  rise  of  ite 
Sectaries,  2I ;  excluded  ftrom  thtrir  cirl 
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rights  by  the  Corporation  Act,  803 ; 
ejected  from  the  Church  by  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  238 ;  Clarendon's  contempt 
for  their  clergy,  2Q4;  ceremonies 
objected  to  by  them  at  the  Savoy 
Conference.  295 ;  Charles  II.,  attempts 
to  gain  them  over  by  a  promise  of  indul- 
gence, 2Q6;  the  Conventicles  Act 
declares  their  meetini^s  seditious,  297; 
persecutions  under  the  Act,  22Z1  29''; 
noble  conduct  of  their  ministers  during 
the  plague,  300:  the  Five-Mile  Act 
passed  against  them,  307 ;  penal  laws 
against  them  suspended,  319 ;  renewed 
persecution.  357 ;  present  addresses  of 
thanks  to  James  for  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence,  386;  ten  of  their  leading 
ministers  pay  a  visit  of  sympathy  to  the 
seven  bishops  in  the  Tower,  SOS. 

Honjurors,  4i(J. 

Horthampton,  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of, 

resists  the  Commons'  interference  with 
foreign  affairs.  ijL 

Horthem  Insurrection,  the,  ins ;  is  joined 
by  the  Princess  Anne,  40Q. 

Korthnmberland,  Earl  of,  one  of  the 

Parliamentary  Commissioners  at  Oxford, 
lift. 

Horth,  Dudley,  is  elected  Sheriff  of  Loudon 
through  court  influence,  25a» 

Vorth,  Chief  Justice;  his  efforts  to  secure 
the  election  of  his  brother  as  sheriff,  afia^ 

If  orth  Foreland,  naval  action  off  the,  m. 

Horwich,  the  chief  seat  of  the  woollen 

manufacture,  i2l^ 

Vottinghanii  raising  of  the  Standard  at, 

Kottingham,  Daniel  Pinch,  Earl  of,  attends 

the  Conferences  with  Dykevelt,  agent  for 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  London,  331 ; 
declares  to  James  his  ignorance  of  the 
peers' invitation  to  the  Prince,  ifiZ;  goes 
10  the  Prince  as  one  of  James's  commis- 
sioners, 410;  supports  the  motion  for  a 
regency,  HZ ;  moves  an  alteration  in  the 
Oath  of  Allegiance,  121L 

Foy.  William,  di^icovcrs  records  of  an 
ancient  tax  imposed  for  the  support  of 
royal  shipping,  fii. 

Fugent,  Richard,  Baron  Delvin,  conspires, 
with  the  Karls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel, 
against  James  2L. 

Voncio,  Papal,  publicly  received  at  the 
Court  of  James  11^  Wh 

Oates,  Titus,  originates  the  stories  of  the 
Popish  Plot,  aai ;  his  statement  before 
the  Council,  SS2 ;  accuses  Coleman,  the 


Duke  of  York's  secretary,  332;  is 
examined  by  the  Commons,  an  ;  accuses 
the  Queen,  aM;  is  maintained  in 
Whitehall  at  the  public  cost,  835; 
contradicts  the  Court  informers,  and  is 
expelled  from  Whitehall,  352 ;  brutal 
punishments  inflicted  upon  him, 

Oath  of  Abjuration  against  Borne,  ULL 
Observator,  The,  a  Court  newspaper,  AAA. 
Officers,  Councils  of,  ifiz,  i68^  214^  252^  iii. 
"  Old  MortaUty,"  aaiL 

O'Moor,  Roger,  the  originator  of  the  Great 
Irish  Rebellion.  I04. 

0'lfeil,SirPhelim,  joins  Roger  O'Moor,  105; 
overruns  Ulster,  106. 

Opdam,  his  ship  blown  up  in  the  naval 
action  off  Lowestoft,  dM± 

Opposition  to  the  Court  of  Charles  II. 
aifi  et  aeq. 

Orange,  William,  Prince  oi ;  his  birth,  207; 
regains  the  supreme  power  in  Holland, 

a^ifl ;  expels  the  French  by  flooding  the 
country,  a 20 ;  marriage  with  the  Princess 
Mary,  326;  had  no  power  to  prevent 
Argyle's  invasion,  386;  prudence  of  his 
relations  with  the  Whigs,  383  ;  dif- 
ferences between  him  and  James,  333  { 
the  Jesuits  propose  to  exclude  his  wife 
from  the  succession,  283 ;  Burnet  his 
chief  English  adviser,  afl4 ;  differences  of 
opinion  between  him  and  the  Whigs  and 
Tories,  SM ;  hostility  to  France  the  sole 
motive  of  his  policy,  384;  forms  the 
League  of  Augsburg  against  that 
country,  385:  endeavours  to  unit«  all 
parties  in  England  against  James's 
policy  of  toleration,  3b7  ;  the  peers' 
invitation  to  him  drawn  up  and  signed, 
800 ;  difficulties  which  threatened  his 
invasion  of  England,  iflfi;  services  of 
Louis  XIV.,  4111 ;  the  preparations  he 
made,  iM;  issues  his  famous  Declaration, 
4M;  his  expedition  sails,  4M;  reaches 
Tor  bay,  4u7;  his  reception  at  first  not 
favourable.  407;  he  is  joined  by  Lord 
Cornbury,  4iifl ;  by  Churchill,  Kirk,  and 
Prince  George,  409 ;  receives  commis< 
sioners  from  James,  411 ;  is  joined  by 
Halifax,  413;  orders  James  to  retire 
from  London,  413,  414  ;  holds  a  council 
of  peers  at  Windsor,  iii  ;  enters  London, 
411;  summons  an  assembly  of  peers  and 
commoners,  aia  ;  assumes  the  provisional 
government,  and  calls  the  Convention 
Parliament,  415 ;  objects  to  a  regency, 
4:9 ;  he  and  the  Princess  are  declared 
King  and  Queen,  4211 ;  but  first  agree  to 
the  Declaration  of  Rights,  420^  421 ;  they 
are  proclaimed,  asla^ 

Orange  Club  in  London.  IHB^ 
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Minaace,  Self-denying,  enacted,  149.1  so. 

its  frequent  suspeusions  in  favour  of 
Cromwell,  154^  liA. 

Ordinances,  acts  of  parliament  not  haying 

the  R(*yal  assent  so  called.  115 ;  the 
three  ordinances  of  Cromwell  for  the 
settlement  of  Scotland,  2(Uu 

Ordnance,  the,  A26 ;  manufacture  of,  268. 

Original  contract  between  King  and  people, 
doctrine  of,  conde  mned  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  360 ;  debated  iu  tha 
Lords,  417. 

Orkneys,  Dutch  fishermen  in*  dispersed  by 
iilake,  209. 

Ormond,  Duke  of.  secret  negotiations  be- 
tween hitn  and  Charles  1^  1 05 ;  sends 
Irish  reinforc«>ai«-nts  to  the  King,  U2; 
arrests  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  16 1; 
receives  contiaclictory  orders  from  the 
King,  161 ;  defeated  at  Ratlimines  by 
Joi.es.  196;  eipelkd  from  In-land.  204  ; 


visits  EuKland  iniJisiguisH  to  ascertain 
the  btrenicth  of  the   Royalisis.  244; 


opposes  CharloM's  restoration  on  Monk's 
terms.  25S;  appoinied  Lurd-lieutenant 
n.irroiviy  escaiies  being 


of  IreianU.  292; 
hanged  by  Ool. 


blood.  316  ;  is  removed 


from  the  government  of  Ireland,  S8U; 
died  i^siL 

Ormond.  Duke  of  (grandson  of  the  above), 
deserts  James  II..  400. 

Ormas,  Island  of,  taken  from  the  Portu- 
guese by  the  East  India  Company, 

Osbaldiston,  punished  by  Star  Cliamber 
for  libelling  Archbishop  Laud,  70. 

Otway,  tragedies  of.  416^ 

Oxford,  City  of  j  Charles  L!a  first  parlia- 
ment meets  hero,  ifi ;  the  chief  Iloynlist 
stronghold,  1:^6;  neKOtiatioiis  for  a  treaty 
at,  l"7;  Royalist  dis^en^ions  at.  I4i ; 
"  mongrt  l  parliament  "  of,  soc.ilied.  142; 
Charles's  tinal  retreat  to.  a  ter  the  battle 
ofNa>eby.  I57;  isg  invested  iiy  Fairfax. 
l6ii  tlie  Kinx  escapes,  l&i;  artillery  of. 
seized  by  the  army,  l6'»;  meeting  of 
Charles  II. 's  Long  Parliament  at.  306  ; 
Warlike  assembhng  of  tlie  Parliament 
of,  ;  despotic  ductrines  taught  at  the 
University, afill;  James  1 1. *s interference 
with  the  privileges  of  Magdalen  College, 
889 ;  which  he  restores,  iiiAA 

Overbnry,  Sir  Thoma<i,  secretary  to  Carr, 
Earl  of  Somerset,  opposes  his  master's 
marriage  with  the  Countess  of  Essex, 
22 ;  and  is  poisoned  in  the  Tower,  21. 

Pack,  alderman,  moves  the  reading  of  **  An 
humble  address  and  remonstrance," 


desiring  Cromwell  to  assnme  kingly 

power,  238^ 

Painted  Chamber,  Westminster  Hall ;  the 
trial  of  Charles  L  held  here,  mi 
Cromwell  lectures  his  first  parliament. 

Palatinate,  war  in  the,  35, 39, 

Pale,  old  English  of  the,  not  disposed  to 
embrace  the  reformed  religion  in 
Ireland,  an ;  they  petition  againht  it  and 
their  deputies  are  committed  to  the 
Tower,  Sfl ;  secret  negotiations  between 
Charles  and  the  Lorns,  lo5^  106 ;  the 
latter  join  tiieiusurrection  uuderO'A'eil. 
106. 

Paladian  style  of  Architecture,  introduced 
by  Inigo  Jones,  272. 

Pamphlets,  political;  general  publication 

of,  343. 

Pantaleon  de  Sa  Don,  brother  of  the 

Portuguese  ambassador,  executed  for 
murdf  r,  aiL 

Panzani,  envoy  from  Urban  VIII.,  to  the 

court  of  Charles  L,  2h 
Paper,  manufacture  of,  liiL 
Paradise  Lost  and  Regained,  ii^ 
Pardon,  royal,  cannot  be  pleaded  in  bar  of 

an  impeachmeut,  338,  3a9. 
Paris,  treaty  of,  21i 

Parker,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  recommended 
by  James  U.  as  president  of  Magdaleu 
College.  389. 

Parsons, Sir  William,  and  Sir  John  Borlase, 

succeed  Lord  Stratford  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  105. 

Parliament:    James  L!s  first  parlia- 
ment bj  Royal  proclamation  inii>rter- 
in;.;  with  the  elei'tiuns,  8_;  the  Cu.n  iiioits 
maintain  th«  ir  right  todeeidi-  i-ont  o.-^ie*.! 
electi«>ns,  S ;  ami  tlieir  privilege  of  t  r\^- 
dom  from  ai  rest.  fij  they  coinplstiii  of 
feudal  exactions,  94  and  record  i,iit>ir 
privileges  at  length  ni  an  " apology, * '  l  o ; 
new  p  ual  laws  a»i:aijist   the  Hitman 
Catholirs,  I8j  continued  disputes  with 
the  King  ou  matters  of  privilege.    19  . 
attempts  to  abolish  arbitrary  itup<^i* 
tions.  211;  the  second  or  Addled  p'%.rita. 
ment,  261   the  third  parliament,  afi- 
revival  of  impeach  men  ta,  3fi^  32^  PvtnishT 
ment  of  Floyd,  a  Roman  Catholic,  3%- 
a  solemn  protest  for  religion  is  «nt«?r»Hi 
on  the  journals,  39;  irritation    of  the 
Commons  at  the  loss  of  the  PalaLtinat*' 
40 ;  they  petition  against  the  6Spj^Yi\»h 
match  and  the  growth  of  Popv:T^  40 
famous  protest  on  liberty  of  spe^QU*  ' 
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imprisonment  of  the  Ipadin;?  members, 
41;  the  fourth  parliament,  43^  impeach- 
ment of  the  Earl  of  Middlesex,  tl ;  Mil 
monopolies  declared  illegal,  Ha 

Parliament :  Charles  L!s  first  parlia. 
ment,  45j  the  second  parliament,  42 ; 
committees  appointed  for  invcstifcating 
abuses,  42 ;  impeachment  of  Bucking- 
ham. 48;  disputes  concerning  tho 
privileges  of  the  peers,  48i  the  third 
parliament— its  politicsFtemper  and 
composition,  62^  the  Petition  of  Right. 
53-55;  religious  grievances,  h^A  political 
ditto,  5fl;  Eliot's  remonitrance,  5^; 
angry  dissolution,  fifi ;  the  fourth  or 
Short  parliament,  88;  no  supply  without 
a  redn-ss  of  fjfrievanccs,  88j  fiS ;  the  fifth  or 
Long  ^Parliament  summoned,  ai ;  its 
temper  and  dlBposition,  91, 92j  impeach- 
ment of  Stratford  aud  LaudToa ;  enacts 
the  Triennial  Bill,  fi3j  declares  ship- 
money  illegal,  fll ;  abolishes  tho  Court  of 
Star  Chamber  and  other  courts.  Si ; 
passes  an  act  against  military  impress- 
ment, Qi ;  proposals  to  exclude  bishops 
from  the  House  of  Lords,  fl5;  the 
Commons  undertake  to  purge  the 
Church,  96;  trial  of  StrafTord,  MifiS: 
act  perpetuating  its  own  existence.  iiLi ; 
Strafford  attainted,  |0! ;  the  Grand 
Bemonstrance,  107 :  impeachment  of 
twelve  bishops,  102 ;  attempieil  arrest 
of  the  Five  Members,  iiO:  dispute 
about  the  command  of  the  militia,  11 4 ; 
origin  of  the  ordinances,  115;  peculiar 

Sosition  of  tho  Parliament,  alter  the 
Ling's  retreat  to  the  North,  116; 
Cromwell's  first  services,  112 ;  prepara- 
tions for  war,  118,  iiQ;  character  of  its 
forces,  lai;  the  "nineteen  propositions," 
li2;  appointment  of  a  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  123 ;  opens  negotiations 
with  the  King  at  Oxford,  122j  impeaches 
the  Queen  of  high  treason,  129 ; 
disastrous  position  of  its  affairs  after 
the  death  of  Uampden,  132 ;  makes  an 
alliance  with  the  Scots,  134^  136 ; 
principles  and  influence  of  the  two 

Earties  which  composed  it,  137.  IIQ ; 
ostility  between  it  and  the  "  Mongrel" 
Parliament  of  Oxford,  142:  enactment 
of  the  Self- denying  Ordinance.  149; 
substitutes  tho  Directory  for  the  Prayer 
Book,  l&i ;  negotiations  at  Uxbridgo. 
lil ;  publishes  the  King's  letters  taken 
at  Naseby,  lifi ;  makes  proposals  to  the 
Kin^  at 'Newcastle,  164 ;  obtains  pos- 
session of  the  King's  person,  ifiA; 
beginning  of  its  disputes  with  the  army, 
Ifii;  is  compcUcu  to  submit,  170 ; 
contradictory  plans  for  the  settlement 
of  the  nation,  LZO^  121 ;  proposes  **  four 
bills"  for  tho  King's  acceptance,  179; 
which  are  rejected,  179:  negotiations 
with  the  King  at  Newport,  lai ; 
expulsion  of  the  Presbyterian  members 


by  Colonel  Pride,  189;  the  House  of 
Commons  (the  EumpI  declared  to  be 
the  supreme  authority,  189 ;  invests  tho 
government  in  a  Council  of  State  after 
the  King's  death,  IM ;  unpopularity  of 
the  Rump,  2U;  Cromwell's  intrigues 
against  it,  211^  si3i  he  expels  the 
members,  214^  'iUL. 

Parliaments  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 

Little  Parliament,  summoned  by  the 
council  of  olLicers,  'J16;  character  of  its 
m«mbers,  2i7:  resigns  its  power  into  the 
hands  of  Cromwell.  ai9;  Cromwell's 
first  parliament,  2ii4 ;  proves  refractory, 
22A;  and  is  dissolved,  '22&;  the 
Protector's  second  Parliament, 
debate  on  the  exclusion  of  certain 
members,  215 ;  persecutes  the  Quakers, 
•^36;  invests  the  Prott'Ctor  witn  mon- 
archical j>o\ver,  2aa  to  2HJ ;  new  Parlia- 
ment summoned,  composed  of  both 
houses.  212 ;  is  dissolved,  aia;  Richard 
Cromwell's  Parliament,  251 ;  is  dissolved 
and  succeeded  by  the  Rump,  Hil, 

Parliament,  the  First  Convention,  is 

summoned  by  General  Monk,  25Z;  its 
comprsition,258 ;  restores  the  monarchy, 
252 ;  passes  an  Act  of  Indemnity,  2811 ; 
refuses  to  restore  the  church  and  crown 
lands,  288 ;  abolishes  feudal  tenures, 
290;  fixes  the  amount  of  the  royal 
revenue,  290,  291 ;  passes  an  act 
prohibiting  a  standing  army,  291. 

Parliament,  the  Second  Convention,  is 

summoned  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  415; 
parties  in  it,  and  their  principles,  4JL5 ; 
debates  upon  the  vacancy  of  the  throne, 
417.  418;  conference  between  the  two 
houses  on  the  question,  na ;  the 
Declaration  of  Rights,  42SL 
Parliament,  the  Second  Long: ;  called  also 
The  Pensionary  Parliament ;  royalist 
excitement  during  its  election,  293; 
temper  of  the  members,  293 ; 
pass(^  an  act  against  tumultuous 
petitions,  203;  the  Corporation  Act, 
293.  294;  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  295; 
repeals  the  Triennial  Act.  2S2 ;  i>asses 
the  Conventicle  Act,  '297 :  meets  at 
Oxford  during  the  Plague,  aM ;  passes 
the  Five  Mile  Act.  307;  establishes  the 
right  of  appropriatinjc  its  supplies,  aflfl ; 
impeachment  of  Clarendon,  ai2 ;  renews 
the  Conventicle  Act,  MI ;  the  Coventry 
Act,  aiB ;  attacks  the  dispensing 
prerogative  of  the  Crown,  a2I ;  passes 
tho  Test  Act,  322;  presents  a  remon- 
strance against  Popery,  322;  beginning 
of  an  Opposition  party,  324 ;  disputes 
between  the  two  houses,  S2A ;  alarm  at 
the  progress  of  French  conquests.  a25 ; 
reasons  for  being  stiried  the  Pension 
Parliament,  326;  322;  its  proceedings  in 
connection   with  Gates  s  Plot,  333; 
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Catholic  Exclusion  Bill  passed,  3M; 
impeachment  of  Dauby,  336  ;  dissolu- 
tion, 337. 

Parliament  Charles  IL's  Second 
Parliament'    Excitement  during  the 

elections,  837;  dispute  concerning  the 
election  of  a  Speaker,  338;  Uanby's 
impeachment  resumed,  3M,  333 ;  intro- 
duction of  the  York  Exclusion  Bill,  Ml ; 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  passed,  3A2 ; 
popular  agitAtiou  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  Parliament,  aii.  The  Third 
Parliament  is  prorogued  before  it 
meets,  aifi;  petitions  for  and  atrainst  it 
meeting,  34"  ;  introduction  and  defeat  of 
the  SecoiidExclusion  Bill,  348;  conduct 
of  Halifax. 349;  violence  of  the  Commons, 
350 ;  dissolution,  350.  The  Fourth 
Parliament  meets  at  Oxford,  aifi ;  and 
is  almost  immediately  dissolved,  351. 

Parliament.  James  II.'s  First  Parlia- 
ment. The  King's  opening  speech,  3fii ; 
bold  conduct  of  Sir  Edward  Seymour, 
;  the  Commons  zealous  for  the 
Church,  afiiS  ;  they  resist  the  King's 
designs  against  the  Test  Act,  374 ;  and 
are  supported  by  the  LordsT  374 ; 
appointment  of  the  Board  of  Regulator 
to  pack  a  new  Parliament,  8£t ;  the 
project  fails,  3^1.  392. 

Passive  obedience,  doctrine  of,  preached  by 
the  clergy,  so,  68,  335. 

Pauperism.  Poor-law  of  Charles  II.,  i2& ; 

number  of  paupers  and  amount  of  rates, 
iM;  schemes  of  Firmin,  for  the  relief 

of,  436x 

Peacham,  a  Puritan  minister,  prosecution 
of,  for  a  libellous  sermon,  25. 

Peachell,  Dr.,  Vice  -  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  refuses  to 
admit  a  Benedictine  to  the  degree  of 
M.A.,  aud  is  deprived,  388. 

Peers,  great  council  of,  held  at  York,  QO; 
in  London,  by  James  II.,  410;  at 
Windsor,  by  William  of  Orange,  llii 

Pemherton,  one  of  the  counsel  for  the 

defendants  in  the  trial  of  the  seven 
bishops,  397. 

Pembroke  Castle  invested  by  Cromwell, 
l&li  surrenders  to  him,  lfi2^ 

Pendril,  William  and  Richard,  entrusted 
with  the  concealment  of  Prince  Charles 
after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  203. 

Penn,  Admiral,  serves  under  Blake,  against 
Van  Tromp.  210;  commands  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  West  Indies,  and  captures 
Jamaica,  230. 

PenU)  William,  son  of  the  above,  prosecuted 
for  attending  conventicles,  317;  sent  by 


James  II.  to  lecture  the  Prince  of 
Orange  on  the  principles  of  toleration, 
384 ;  plants  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania, 
IM;  principles  of  his  colonial  constitu* 
tion,  431. 

Pennsylvania,  settlement  of,  iM^ 
Pension  Parliament  (see  Parliaments). 
Pentland  Rising,  3oo. 
Percy,  Thomas,  one  of  the  conspirators  in 
the  Gunpowder  Plot,  Ua 

Perth,  Earl  of.  Chancellor  of  Scotland, 

succeeds  Aberdeen  in  the  Scottish 
administration,  3t)0;  embraces  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  379. 

Perth,  the  Five  Articles  of,  2& 
Peterborough,  Mordaunt  Earl  of,  attacks 

James  IL.'s  ministers  in  the  House  of 

Lords,  374. 

Peters,  Rev.  Hugh,  executed,  287» 

Petition  of  Right,  53^  (iL. 

"  Petition  and  Advice,"  2afi. 

Petitions,  Tumnltuons,  act  against, 

Petre,  Father,  the  Jesuit,  becomes  one  of 
James  II.'s  secret  advisers,  363, 375  ;  is 
made  a  Privy  Councillor,  3^0 ;  excluded 
from  the  Council,  iI15 ;  escapes  from  the 
kingdom,  AIL 

Petty,  Sir  William,  author  of  a  PoliUcal 

Arithmetic;  bis  account  of  trade  and 
commerce  during  his  time,  428. 

Philip  II.,  King  of  Spain;  James  L offers 

to  surrender  Raleigh  to  him  for 
execution,  31. 

Philip  IV.,  King  of  Spain,  seeks  an  alliance 
with  Cromwell,  22i 

Philiphaugh,  Montrose  defeated  at,  lia. 

Philosophical  writers,  222. 

Piccadilly,  in  London,  why  so  called,  2fi9 
note. 

Pictnre  Galleries,  277^ 

Filkington,  sheriff  of  London,  prosecuted 

and  fined  for  defaming  the  Duke  of 
York,  357. 

Pilgrim  Fathers,  Z6 ;  fonnd  New  Plymouth 
and  Massachussets,  2fifi. 

Pirates,  Alge.rine,in  the  German  Ocean,  iSSL 

Placemen,  in  Parliament,  proposed  bill  tor 
their  exclusion,  aiL 

Plagae  breaks  out  iu  London,  461  ••The 
Great,"  of  London,  3i)i ;  previous  visita- 
tions of  the  Plague,  304;  emeus  ajtid 
prognostications  of  it,  305;  measures 
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taken  to  stop  its  progress,  305 ;  the  pest 
cart,  Mi ;  symptoms  of  the  disease,  SOfi ; 
extent  of  its  ravages,  306. 

Plantations,  American,  prisouers  taken  in 

battle  bauished  there,  2Mi  plantation 
trade,  ai^ 

Plots  and  Ck)n8piracie8 :  the  Bye,  a ;  the 
Main,  4^  Gunpowder  Plot,  I3i  Army 
Plot.  sSTlOOi  the  Incident,  >0i;  Irish 
Rebellion,  IM;  Waller's  Plot,  iSlj  the 
Start,  200 ;  Gerrard's  Plot,  220^  the 
northern  risinsj  of  the  Bo.valists,  227 ; 
schemes  of  Sexby,  233;  Sindercomb's 
Plot,  237;  Millenariaus,  aig ;  Lambert's 
Conspiracy,  243  ;  the  Cheshire  rising:, 
254;  Fifth-monarchy  men,  297;  the 
Pentland  rising,  aon ;  the  Popish  Plot, 
331 ;  second  rising  of  the  Covenanters, 
3i4 ;  Meal-tub  and  Yorkshire  Plots,  MS ; 
the  Eye-house  Plot,  357;  invasion  of 
Argyle.afii;  Monmouth's  ttebelliou.  367. 

Flonket,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  executed,  322* 

Flymoath  Adventurers,  Company  of,  2fi4. 
Pocahontas,   an  Indian  Princess;  her 
romantic  attachment  for  the  English 

colonists  in  VirKinia, 

Poetical  Literature*  ^ 
Polite  Literature,  2S1. 
Political  Economy, 

PoUexfen,  one  of  the  counsel  for  the 
defendants  in  the  trial  of  the  seven 

bishops,  397. 

Polyolbion,  Drayton's,  282. 

Poor-law  enacted,  135  (sec  Paupcn'm). 

Popham,  Edward,  appointed  admiral,  ifli. 

**  Popish  Lords,'*  five,  sent  to  the  Tower, 
and  impeached,  33i ;  one  of  them 
(Stafford)  is  exRcuted,  342 ;  the  others 
are  released  by  James, 

Popish  Plot;  its  origin,  331;  information 
of  Titus  Oatea,  332;  discovery  of 
Coleman's  letters  to  Pere  la  Chaise, 
332 ;  murder  of  Godfrev,  333;  excitement 
in  Parhanieiit  at  the  Kind's  disbelief  in 
the  Plot,  333 ;  Catholic  Exclusion  Bill 
passed,  334 ;  Oates  accuses  the  Queen, 
334.  33i  ;  distinguished  persons  who 
believed  in  the  Plot,  33i ;  Oates 
established  in  Whitehall,  335. 

Population,  increase  of,  iSSL 

Portsmouth,  Louisa  de  Querouaille  Duchess 
of,  one  of  Charles  II.'s  mistresses,  is 
employed  as  a  bribery  agent  by  Louis 

XlV.,3lfi. 

Portogal.  Quarrel  with  England  on 
account  of  Prince  Rupert, 406 ;  marriage 


of  Catharine  of  Braganaa  with  Charles 

II.,  3112. 

Portagaese,  proposal  to  expel  them  from 
India,  2fi3. 

Postage  System,  origin  of  the,  2fla. 

Post-horses,  112. 

Post-office,  revenue  of,  during  the  Civil 

War,  2fii ;  revenues  of,  appropriated  to 
the  Duke  of  York,  424;  system  of 
franking  letters  betrun,  443;  a  penny 
post  established  in  Loudon,  113^ 

Potatoes,  high  price  of,  226. 

Powell,  one  of  the  judges  who  presided  at 

the  trial  of  the  seven  bishops,  3q6; 

declares  his  opinion  against  the  Crown, 

3Q8. 

Powis,  Attorney-General,  counsel  for  the 
Crown  in  the  trial  of  the  seven  bishops, 

Powys,  Lord,  a  Roman  Catholic,  is  made  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council,  377 ; 
opposes  the  repeal  of  the  Irish  Act  of 
Suttlement,  saix 

Poyer,  Colonel,  Gtovemor  of  Pembroke 
Castle,  raises  the  royal  standard  in 
Wales,  mi^ 

Poy  ntz,  Major-(3eneral,defeat8  the  Royalists 
at  Rounton  Heath.  158;  ordered  to 
watch  the  movemonts  of  the  Scottish 
army,  ld3;  accepts  a  command  in  the 
city  militia  to  act  against  the  army,  172. 

Preachers,    placed  under  Government 

supervision,  219,  220* 

'Prentices  of  Loudon,  440. 
Prerogative,  high  notions  of,  entertained 
by  James     2^  Zj  ^      opposition  of  the 

Commons  to,  10.  21,  25 ;  maintained  by 
the  clergy,  2Q;  but  resisted  by  Coke  and 
the  judges.  21. 24 ;  undue  assumption  of 
by  (jharles  L  on  the  dissolution  of  his 
third  parliament,  fill ;  dispensing  prero- 
gative discussed,  lil ;  passive  obedience 
inculcated  by  the  coiurt,  3ii;  the  dis- 
pensing power  confirmed  by  the  judges, 
3ZL 

Presbyterian  party:  theur  proposals  to 
abDlish  Episcopacy,  QS;  their  triumphant 
position  in  io43,  137;  causes  of  their 
decline,  13S:  rivalry  between  them  and 
the  Independents.  132^  111 ;  their  rising 
distrust  of  Cromwell,  14fl ;  their  resolu- 
tion to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  their 
church,  151 ;  hostility  of  the  army 
towards  them,  167,  16Q:  they  submit  to 
its  demands,  izo ;  eleven  of  their  leaders 
escape  fh)m  the  city,  120  $  their  alarm 
at  the  army's  advance  upon  London, 
172;    they  begin  to  unite  with  the 
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Royalists  against  the  Independents,  iT^i 
and  take  advantage  of  Cromwell's  ab- 
aence  from  London,  Ifll ;  they  oppose 
the  army's  proposal  to  call  the  KiDg  to 
account,  182 ;  &>id  are  expelled  from  the 
House  by  Colouel  Pride,  18^ ;  they 
make  a  secret  alliance  with  the 
Royalists  to  restore  Prince  Charles,  2M; 
their  expelled  members  restored  by 
Honk,  257;  offer  terms  to  Prince  Charles, 
2M;  theRestoration  due  to  them,  287. 
'289.  '290;  their  subsequent  disappoint- 
ment and  persecution,  293.  294  ;  ejection 
of  their  clerfry  from  churcnUviugg,  296; 
(see  i\oncun/ormi8ts). 

Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  disputes  be- 
tween them  and  James  Zi  (see 
Cooenantem), 

Preston,  "rout"  of,  ifli. 

Press,  liberty  of  the,  abolished  by  Parlia- 
ment, 180;  (see  Newspapers) . 

Pretender,  the  old,  birth  of,  395;  is  con- 
veyed to  Calais  by  tho  (Jueen,  411. 
Pride,  Colonel,  encourages  the  "  Agitators  " 

in  the  army,  LZfi ;  expels  the  Presbyte- 
rians from  tlie  Uouse  of  Commons,  187 ; 
serves  in  Cromwell's  invasion  of  be- 
laud, 1^ 

Prince's  Metal,  m 

Printing,  restrictions  on  it  removed,  444; 

of  news  not  permitted  without  a  royal 
licence,  444. 

Proclamations,  illegal,  issued  by  Charles 

6a;  issued  by  Prince  Charles,  authoris- 
ing  the  murder  of  Cromwell,  220j  against 
coffee-houses, 

Propositions,  the  Nineteen,  122^ 

Prose  Literature,  2Mx 

Protectionists,  a  political  party  so  called, 
252^ 

Protest  of  the  Commons  on  liberty  of 
speech,  4fL 

Protestants,  massacre  of,  in  Ireland,  106. 
Protestant  Wind,  the,  406. 

Provinces,  United,  Cecil's  policy  favour- 
able to  them,  22;  (see  Holland). 

Provisions,  price  of,  435. 

Prynne,  William,  prosecution  of,  under 

Star-Chamher,  70j  collects  evidence 
a^iristLaud,  I52j  censures  the  violence 
of  the  army,  isttj  endeavours  to  dis- 
suade parliament  from  restoring  Charles 
without  conditions,  259. 

Puritans,  their  expectations  on  the  acces- 
sion of  James  1^,  6±   summoned  to 


Hampton  Court  Conference,  fi  ;  James's 
feelings  towards  them,  Z;  persecuted  by 
Archbishop  Bancroft,  Zi  U;  prosecutioa 
of  Peacham,  2i ;  views  of  tne  Sabbata- 
rians, 58^  prosecutions  by  Star-Chamber, 
70 ;  dress  of,  26^,  220;  their  general 
character,  272.  274;  enormous  length  of 
their  sermons,  273  ;  (see  Presbyterians, 
Independents,  Nonconformists) . 

Purveyance,  complaint  against,  fi. 

Pym,  John,  summoned  before  the  Star- 
Chamber,  41;  elected  to  Charles  L!a 
first  parliament,  46j  assists  in  drawing 
up  the  Petition  of  Eight,  53  ;  euKaged 
in  secret  correspondence  with  the  Scots, 
88.  90,  note;  taKCS  a  leading  part  in  the 
hihort  Parliament,  S3 ;  impeaches  the 
Earl  of  Strafford,  fiii  discx>vers  the 
Army  Plot,  9Z,  iJOj  speech  against 
Strafford,  98^  i02j  moves  the  bill  of 
attainder  against  him,  lOO;  presents 
tho  Grand  Remonstrance  to  tne  Coiiv> 
mons,  107;  his  political  opinions,  gs^ 
109.  note ;  one  of  tne  five  members  whom 
(^rles  L  attempted  to  arrest,  ill; 
Royalist  libels  upon  him,  116,  nota 
death,  133. 

Pyrenees,  Treaty  of  the,  302. 

Quakers;  their  origin,  persecuted  by 
parliament,  236;  protected  by  Cromwell, 
237 ;  their  conventicles  closed  by  govern- 
ment, 2ai ;  openly  defy  the  Conventicle 
Act,  2fi8 ;  persecution  of  Penn  and  Mead. 
317. 

(Quartering  of  soldiers  upon  private  persons 
forbidden  by  the  Petition  of  Right,  54. 

Queensbury,  Duke  of,  is  entrusted  with  tho 
government  of  Scotland  during  the 
absence  of  the  Duke  of  York,  a^;  joins 
the  Protestant  section  in  James  Il.'s 

.  council,  375;  declines  to  become  a 
Roman  Catholic,  3ZS ;  is  deprived  of  his 
offices,  322i  380. 

Querouaille,  Louisa  de,  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth ;  see  Portsmouth. 

Quo  Warranto,  writ  of,  used  to  deprive  tho 
corporations  of  their  charters,  356. 

Raglan  Castle,  the  news  of  the  surrender  of 
Bristol  brought  to  Charles  at,  158:  sur-> 
renders  to  the  Parliamentarians,  164. 

Rainsborough,  one  of  Cromwell's  sup. 

{)orters,  IM ;  excites  the  soldiers  airainst 
lira,  125 ;  encouraces  the  Aijitators  lu  the 
Army,  176;  made  Admiral,  IflL. 

Ealeigh,  Sir  Walter,  engages  in  tho  Maia 
Plot,  i. ;  trial  and  condemnation,  4^  5  ; 
his  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  as; 
released  therefrom  to  make  an  expedition 
to  Guiana,  which  fails,  3«j  and  he 
returns  and  is  executed,  34^  ai. 
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Eapareea :  a  name  given  to  the  Tories  of 
Ireland,  iqaa 

Hatlimines,  battle  of,  196. 

Bay ;  a  famous  natiiralist,  aa^ 

Beading^  captured  by  Essex,  120. 

Beal  Property  of  the  kingdom,  its  value,  12s. 

Bebellion,  the  Irish ;  its  origin  and  causes, 
104 ;  the  plot  betrayed,  I05j  the  rising 
and  maasacre  in  L"lster.l06;  mystcrioua 
negotiatioiis  between  Charles  and  the 
rebels,  105,  lofl;  the  remonstrance  pub- 
lished by  the  insurgents.  iM ;  Charles 
I.'a  correspondence  with  them,  lAl ; 
Council  of  Kilkeun^r,  u^j^  Irish  rein- 
forcements for  the  King  land  at  Chester, 
and  are  defeated,  U3 ;  massacre  of 
Montrose's  Irish  coutiugent  at  J^hilip- 
haugh,  ;  secret  commission  of  the 
Earl  of  Glamorgan  to  levy  men  for  the 
Royal  army,  iM;  he  concludeu  a  secret 
treaty  with  the  rebels,  16O;  Parliament 
discovers  the  treaty,  160, 161. 

Becoiancy,  fines  for,  1^ 

Beformadoesy  110. 

Beformation  condemned,  Ti^ 

Begency,  scheme  of,  debated  by  the  Lords, 

417 ;  the  Prince  of  Orange  objects  to  it» 
419;  finally  rejected,  421L 

Begicides,  execution  of  the,  2R7. 

"RegvlsLtoTSf  Board  of,  3^  SQi. 

Beligions  grievances  complaitied  of  in 
Charles  IVs  first  parliament,  57. 

Bemonstrance,  the  Grand,  102 ;  excitement 
in  the  Houso  of  Commons  caused  by  it, 
108;  the  king's  reply  to  it,  IO81  109; 
popular  excitement  caused  by  it,  liiL 

Bemonstrance  of  the  Irish  Bebehi,  106;  of 
the  army,  186. 

Remonstrators,  Scottish  faction  so  called, 

Republican  government  'temporarily  re- 
stored by  the  officers,  25a. 

Becissory  Act,  ags. 

Restitution  of  Church  and  Crown  lands,  288. 
Restoration  of  Prince  Charles  first  talked 
of,  254. 

Revels,  Master  of  the,  first  appointed  in 
the  Royal  Court,  azo. 

Revenues  of  the  Crown,  290,  291^  3/4^  i24 ; 
of  the  Commonwealth,  2^  ;  settlement 
of  the,  at  the  Restoration,  290. 

Elevolution  of  1688,  its  true  basis,  377; 
ciisctission  of  its  necessity  and  the  con- 
sequences it  produced, 


Beynolds,  Dr.,  a  leading  Puritan  divine  in 

the  Hampton  Court  Conference,  6. 
Bhe,  Isle  of.  captured  by  the  Huguenots,  &l 
Bhine,  Louis  XIY.  seeks  to  make  this  river 

the  boundary  of  France,  313^  314* 
Rich,  Mr.,  lon-iu-law  to  Cromwell,  i6g. 

242,  2AAt 

Bichelien,  Cardinal,  enmity  between  him 

and  Buckingham,  ii ;  secretly  aids  the 
Scottish  Covenanters,  8£< 

Right,  Petition  of, 

Rights,  Declaration  of,  420,  42iM 

Ripen,  pacification  of,  go. 

Rochelle,  expedition  agahist,  under  Buck- 
ingham, 52. 

Rochester,  Wilmot,  Earl  of;  see  Wilmot. 

Rochester,  Laurence  Hyde,  Earl  of,  second 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  enters 
office  with  HaUfax,  3ifi ;  combines  with 
the Dukeof  York  a^raiust  that  statesman, 
afil;  oppufctii  James  ll.'s  designs  against 
the  Test  Act.  323 ;  his  influence  declines. 
3Z5i  refuses  to  join  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  IS  dismissed  from  the  Treasury  Ml  • 
secretly  conspires  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  382i  supports  the  motion  for  a 
regency,  412. 

Roe,  Sir  Thomas,  sent  as  ambassador  to  the 

Great  Mogul  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, 203, 

Rookwood,  Edward,  a  leadmg  conspirator 
iu  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  12. 

Borne,  secret  negotiations  with,  by  Charles  I. 
Z3^  James  II.  sends  an  envoy  to.  376  * 
privileges  of  ambassadors  iu,  4112. 

Root  and  Branch  Party,  qs^ 
Romney,  Sidney,  Earl  of,  subscribes  the 
hivitation  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  3flft. 
Boundway  Down,  battle  of,  132. 
Bonndheads,  origin  of  the  term,  1 10 ;  spirit 

which  animated  them  in  the  civil  war 
120.  • 

Bonnton  Heath,  battle  of,  isi. 

Royal  Society  founded,  44s. 

Boyal  Standard,  first  raised  against  the 
pariiament  at  Nottingham,  123,  124. 

Boyalista,  alliance  of  the  Presbyterians 
with  them,  125 ;  severe  treatment  of.  by 
the  Long  PaFliament,  isoj  risings  or. 
round  London,  mi;  couspiracies  of 
against  (.romwell.  259^  endeavour  to 
gain  an  influence  in  LoHdon.  244 ;  their 
preparatioiw  for  an  insurrectioji  against 
the  Protector.  244  j  risings  of  the,  Si 
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Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  afii;  their 

excitement  during  the  elections  for  the 
first  llcstoratiou  parliament,  293. 

Kuflb,  why  ladies  ceased  to  wear  them,  22O4 

Rulllon  Green,  battle  of,  aoo. 

Eumhold,  one  of  the  conspirators  :n  the 

Rye  House  Plot,  S5Zi  Joins  Argyle'i 

invasion,  aM. 

knmp  Parliament,  its  origin,  I88j  declares 
the  House ;  of  Commons  to  be  the 
supreme  authority,  iMl  appoints  com- 
missioners to  try  the  King,  I89i  orders 
a  new  great  seal,  L20  ;  its  exactions,  211 ; 
reluctance  to  resign  its  authority,  811 ; 
Cromwell's  intrigues  against,  a»l,  212j 
conspiracies  of  the  oftlcers  against  it, 
2U ;  members  of,  expelled  by  CromwelL 
ai5 ;  restored  by  the  ofllcers,  253;  and 
are  again  expelled,  2hA^ 

Bamsey*  one  of  the  conspirators  in  the  Bye 
House  Plot,  367i  is  arrested  and  givea 
evidence  against  Lord  Rusaell, 

Rupert,  Prince,  engaged  at  Edgehill,  125; 
fights  the  battle  of  Chalgrove  Field,  132] 
engaged  at  the  battle  of  Newbury,  135  ; 
acts  only  under  the  special  orders  of  the 
King,  Uj_l  defeats  the  Parliamentary 
forces  at  Newark,  usj  raises  the  siege 
of  Lathom  House,  I43_i  ordered  to  leave 
York,  lAA;  defeated  at  Marston  Moor, 
146;  invested  with  the  real  command  of 
the  Royal  Army.  153;  joins  the  King  at 
Oxford,  155  ;  and  isdefeated  at  Naseby, 
156;  advises  tlie  King  to  make  peace, 
157;  surrenders  Bristol,  158;  and  is 
ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom,  isii  hia 
interview  with  the  King  at  Newark, 
159;  infests  the  coasts  or  Ireland.  196: 
attacks  English  ships  in  the  Irish 
Channel,  206j  driven  from  Ireland 
by  Blake,  207;  seeks  refuge  in  the 
Tagus.  but  is  expelled,  'Ma  relin- 
quishes the  career  of  a  freebooter,  20Z ; 
commands  the  English  White  Squadron 
in  the  battle  of  Lowestoft,  304:  fails  to 
assist  Monk  off  the  North  Foruland.  aflfi ; 
succeeds  the  Duke  of  York  as  Lord- 
High- Admiral,  322 ;  the  supposed  inven- 
tor of  mezzotinto  engraving,  4ia* 

Russell,  Lord  William,  one  of  Sir  William 
Temple's  administration,  ail;  joins 
ShaftQsnury  in  his  schemes  against  the 
Luke  of  York,  W  aiii  his  trial  and 
execution,  358i  his  attainder  annulled, 

Hussell,  Lady  Rachel,  wife  of  the  above ; 
her  noble  conduct,  358,  352. 

Russell,  Edward,  nephew  of  the  Earl  of 
Bedford,  attends  the  conference  with 
Di'kevelt,  agent  for  th«'  Prince  of  Orange 
in  Loudon,  382j  ui  jj.  s  the  Prince  of  i 


Orange  to  Invade  England,  3$9j  sub- 
scrib<!8  the  invitation  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  390 ;  joins  the  Prince  of 
Orange  in  Holland,  ifli. 

Ruyter,  De,  succeeds  Van  Trump  in  the 
command  of  the  Dutch  Fleet  iiH;  ii 
defeated  by  Blake,  'ilA;  commands  the 
Dutch  Fleet  in  the  battle  of  Southwold 
Bay.  319. 

Eye  House  Plot,  35Z. 

Sabbath,  the  use  of  this  word  becomes  a 
party  badge,  28. 

Sackville,  one  of  the  earliest  writers  of 
English  tragedy,  22^. 

Salisbury,  Mutiny  of  the  Levellers  at,  i^s. 

Salt  mines  in  Cheshire,  iS2^ 

Samsou  Agouistes,  iifi^ 

Saucroft,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  placed 
on  the  High  Commission  Court,  but  re- 
fuses to  act,  378 ;  one  of  the  "sBven 
bishops."  393;  is  questioned  by  James 
about  the  invitation  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  407;  assumes  with  others  the 
provisional  government  after  the  King'i 
flight  from  London,  412 ;  heads  the  party 
of  non-jurors,  ilSL 

Sandes,  Sir  Edwin,  committed  to  the  Tower 

Sandwich  Earl  of,  see  Montague,  admind. 

Santa  Cruz,  Spanish  fleet  in,  burnt  by 

Blake, 

Savoj,  Duke  of,  massacres  the  Vaudois,  XiL 

Savoy  Conferenca,  the,  293. 

Say,  Lord,  refuses  to  pay  ship-money,  §6; 
meetings  between  the  Scots  Coveuanten 
and  the  English  Commons  at  his  hous^ 
90,  note;  commands  the  parliatueutary 
forces  in  Northamptonshire,  12| ;  defeau 
a  Royalist  force  on  Dunsmoor  Koad. 

Scandalum  Magnatum,  persons  puuisbei 
under  its  revival,  69. 

Schomberg,  Marshal,  commands  the  mrraj 

which  invades  England  under  the  Priact 
of  Orange,  406. 

Schools:  of  the  Jesuits,  378;  charity  scbooha 
378;  industrial  schools,  436. 

Science  and  the  arts,  iia^ 

Scotland,  proposed  union  with  Eiigrlaad.  It 
establishment  of  the  kirk,  37 ;  dispu^ 
between  King  James  and  the  Piwr 
terian  ministers,  'iZ,  partial  re^ut^ 
tionof  Episcopacy.  28;  the  five  art*** 
of  Perth,  2fl;  first  attempts  to  ivitrols.T' 
the  English  Liturgy,  29 ;  attempt*  ' 
overthrow  the  kirk  and^establish  E^' 
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copacy,  80i  formation  of  the  Scottish 

" Tables. "~82;  tho  National  Covenant, 
83;  war  wiHi  Charles  L,  85j  Charles's 
sudden  visit  to,  after  tlie  execution  of 
Straflford,  103 ;  conspiracies  of  the  Ban- 
ders and  Plotters,  lOS;  the  "Incident," 
104;  the  Scots  are  invited  to  succour  the 
Parliament,  134,  I3f);  their  army  tights 
atMarston  Moor,  liifsee  Scottish  army,) 
nef  otiations  between  them  and  the  Kin^ 
reopened,  175 ;  treaty  concluded,  179 ; 
Scots  invade  England  under  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton.  182;  joined  by  the  northern 
Royalists.  183  ;  defeated  at  Wigan  and 
Warrington   by  Cromwell,   184.   iriS ; 
Cromwell's  first  invasion,  185  >  the  rigid 
Presbyterians  restored  to  power,  186 ; 
Charles  II.  proclaimed  King.  197  ;  treaty 
concluded  with  him  at  Breda,  197 ; 
capture  and  execution  of  Montrose,  197, 
Charles  arrives  in  the  Spey,  a!id  assumes 
the  government  under  the  guardianship 
of  Argyle,  108;  invasion  of,  by  Cromwell, 
and  battle  of  Dunbar,  198,200;  the  Scots 
invade  England,  200 ;  government  of 
General  Monk,  2M:  subjection  of,  under 
General  Monk,  205:  incursions  of  the 
Moss  Troopers,  205;  Monk  declares  him- 
self for  the  Parliament,  2i5;  his  march 
to  London,  2M;  Charles  II.  restores  to 
Scotland  its  independent  Rovernment 
ami  parliament. 298;  Acts  of  the  Drunken 
Parliament,  298;  execution  of  Argyle, 
2g8. 299 ;  persecution  of  the  Covenanters, 
299;  the  Pentland  rising,  300;  Lauder- 
dale's persecution,  329;  the  Wanderers, 
334 ;  a  deputation  of  noblemen  proceed 
to  London  to  protest  against  tne  per- 
secutions, 3311 ;  second  rising  of  the 
Covenanters,  344 ;  battle  of  Bothwell 
Brig,  315;  government  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  353;  James  II.  places  Itoman 
Catholics  in  the  chief  offices,  322;  con- 
ftscation  of  the  charters,  380. 

Scott,  M^or,  his  republican  opinions,  123 ; 
excites  the  soldiers  against  Cromwell, 

J  75  ;  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition 
in  Cromwell's  lirst  Parliament,  235. 

Scottish  Army  is  invited  to  succour  the 
Parliament,  134;  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  contracted,  136;  they  cross  the 
border,  113 ;  and  fight  at  Marston  Moor, 
145.  146:  retire  to  Newcastle,  147; 
advance  to  besiege  Hereford,  1 57;  besiege 
Newark,  162;  receive  the  King  at  Kel- 
ham,  i6j  ;  retreat  to  Newcastle,  l63; 
deliver  the  King  into  the  hands  of  the 
Parliament,  105;  Hamilton's  invasion 
and  defeat  at  Preston,  182^  185 ;  battle 
of  Dunbar,  198. ;  bat tTeof  Worcester, 
202. 

Scrogr&o,  Chief  Justice,  prevents  Shaftes- 
bury from  ••presenting"  tho  Duke  of 
York  as  a  Popish  recusant,  348  ;  is 
impeached,  340. 


Scourers,  ihl 

Seal,  Great)  Lord-Keeper  Littleton  carries 
it  to  the  King,  1 1 8 ;  new  one  ordered  to 
be  made  by  the  Parliament,  133;  another 
new  one  made  by  order  of  tho  Rump 
Parliament,  L20. 

Sealed  Knoti  conspiracy  of  the,  245. 

Sedan  chairs,  introduction  of,  268. 

Sedgemoor,  battle  of.  3fia. 

Selby,  battle  of,  113. 

Selden,  John,  summoned  before  Star- 
Cham  ber,  iii  one  of  the  counstl,  for 
the  five  knights.  ^ ;  assists  in  drawing 
up  the  Petition  of  Eight,  &3 ;  committed 
to  the  Tower,  fil . 

Settlement  of  the  nation,  array  plan  for 
the,  iju 

Settlement,  Irish  Act  of,  204^  ^ ;  old  poor- 
law  of,  435. 

Sezby,  Colonel,  his  schemes  against  the  life 
of  Cromwell.  233;  instigates  Sinder- 
combe  to  attempt  tho  Protector's  life, 
332;  publishes  the  pamphlet,  "Killing 
no  Murder,"  211 ;  is  committed  to  tho 
Tower,  where  he  dies,  241. 

Seymour,  speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, dispute  concerniug  his  re-election, 
a3fl- 

Shaftesbory,  Ashley  Cooper,  Earl  of,  sud- 
denly turns  against  the  Court,  321 ;  is 
dismissed  from  office,  822;  leads  the 
opposition  party  against  Dauby,  324;  is 
committed  to  the  Tower,  2t2!L\  appointed 
president  of  the  council  under  ISir  Wil- 
liam  Temple,  311;  deserts  from  the 
government  party,  341 ;  and  is  removed 
from  office,  346 ;  his  schemes  for  pre- 
venting the  succession  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  342.  348i  is  opposed  by  Halifax, 
349;  committed  to  the  Tower,  ii2  ;  the 
grand  jury  ignores  the  bill  against  him, 
and  he  is  released,  352 ;  escapes  to 
Holland,  3^ ;  where  he  dies,  2^ ;  (see 
Cooper  Ashley). 

Sham,  origin  of  the  word,  347. 

Sharp,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  urges 
on  the  persecution  of  the  Covenanters, 
300;  is  dismissed  from  the  Scottish 
administration.  Sflfi;  attempt  upon  his 
life  by  Mitchell,  313 ;  is  murdered  by 
John  Balfour  and  others.  3llx 

Sharp,  Dr.,  Dean  of  Norwich,  preaches  a 
sermon  against  Popery,  which  leads  to 
the  suspeusion  of  the  Bishop  of  London. 

378. 

Sheffield,  trade  in,  during  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century, 
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Sheriffs  of  Loudon  favour  the  Whigs,  SMj 
the  Court  obtauis  the  appointment  of 
one,  ass  ;  prosecution  of  ex-sheriff  Pil- 
kington, 857. 

Shepherd,  betrays  Lord  William  Russell 
and  others  to  the  government,  35£. 

Sherburn,  battle  of,  Llfl. 

Sherlock,  Dr.  William,  acts  with  the  seven 
bishops,  393 ;  his  proposal  for  the  res- 
toration of  James,  4l&> 

Ship- Money ;  its  origin  and  imposition,  M ; 
extended  to  the  whole  kingdom,  65j 
trials  concerning.  65 ;  case  of  Hampden, 
6z ;  declared  illegal,  a*. 

Short  Parliament,  meeting  of  the,  83 ;  (see 

Parliaments) . 

Shrewsbury,  Earl  of,  refuses  to  assent  to 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  Ac,  afifii 
secretly  corresponds  with  tlio  Prince  of 
Orange,  ssr ;  meeting  of  peers  at  his 
house  when  the  invitation  to  the  Pnnce 
of  Oranpc  is  drawn  up  and  subscribed, 
332;  proceeds  to  Holland  with  supplies 
to  the  Prince,  40* ;  commissioned  to 
order  James  to  retire  from  the  capital, 

Sibthorpe ;  his  assertion  of  kingly  power,  Sfi. 
Sidney,  Algernon,  son  of  the  Earl  of 

Leicester,  commands  a  roeiment  in  the 
civil  wars,  I22j  protests  against  the  trial 
of  Charles  L,  iMl  opposes  the  dissolution 
ofthGllumi>.2M,2lS;  assists  in  drawing 
up  a  vindication  of  the  Commons  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  Oxford  Parliament, 
;  is  arrested  as  one  of  the  Eye  House 
conspirators,  357;  tried  and  executed, 
850;  his  character,  S5^ 

Skippon,  Major-Gencral,  appointed  by  the 
Comrrious  to  the  command  of  the  City 
Militia,  lUi  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Newbury.  135;  capitulates  to  the  Royal 
forces  in  TJornwail,  Ufi;  appointed 
major-general  in  the  new-modelled 
army,  noi  commandsthe  infantry  under 
Fairfax  at  Naseby,  issj  ordered  to 
pacify  the  troops,  Mft. 

Slingsby,  SirCharles,  conspires  to  surrender 
Hull  to  Prince  Charles,  and  is  executed, 

245. 

Smith,  Captain,  governor  of  the  Colony  of 

Jamestown,  265. 
Snaphaimce,  a  peculiar  kind  of  fire-arm, 

270. 

Soap,  its  manufacture  a  monopoly,  6^ 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  concluded 
between  the  Scots  and  the  Parliament, 
IM;  burnt  by  the  common  hangman, 


Somers  assists  in  drawing  up  the  Vindica- 

tion  of  the  Commons  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Oxford  Parliament,  m ;  also 
in  drawing  up  the  Abdication  Vote.  iiZ: 
acts  as  tlie  leading  manager  of  the 
Commons  in  their  conference  with  the 
Lords.  419. 
Somerset,  Robert  Carr,  Earl  of,  is  married 
to  the  Countess  of  Essex,  M;  convictt^d 
of  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  | 
and  pardoned  by  the  King,  iL 

Southampton,  Earl  of,  is  restored  to  his 
titles  and  estates,  i 

Southampton,  Earl  of,  appointed  lord- 
treasurer  in  Clarendon's  ministry,  22?. 

Southwold  Bay,  battle  of,  sifl. 

Spain:  commercial  treaty  with  James  L 
I9i    Cecil's   policy  opposed  to, 
Ealeiph's  expedition  to  Guiana,  and 
James's  conduct  therein,  SU  ;  war  of  the 
Palatinate,  35j  James's  secret  corre- 
spondence with,  3fl;  and  proposed  matri- 
monial treaty,  Al ;  Charles  L  declarfs 
war  against,  46^    alliance    with  the 
Huguenots,    5K    secret  treaty  with 
Charles      6<y,~SA;  its  political  position 
comparea  with  that  of  France,  Ifflj 
Philip  IV.  seeks  the  alliance  of  Crom- 
well, 224;  war  between  it  and  the  Com- 
monwealth, 232,  234;  coasts  of,  ravaged 
by  Blake  and  Montague,  233;  declin- 
ing power  in  Europe,  MA :  war  with 
France,  SMj  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelk, 
315 ;  war  with  France  concerning  th< 
Spanish  Netherlands,  30;,  314.  825.  Sl6; 
treaty  of  Nimeguen,  am 

Spanish  Plate  Fleet,  escapes  capture  by 

Blake,  230. 
Spanish  Match,  the,  40^  41. 
Spark,  Dr.,  a  leading  Puritan  divine  in  tb 

Hampton  Court  Conference,  5. 
Speaker,  dispute  concerning  the  election  fl 
a,  3a&. 

Speke,  originates  the  cry  against  the  Ins 

in  London,  413. 
Spelbnan,  notice  of  his  '*  History  of  S*ci 

lege,"Z*i 
Spitalfleld  Weavers, 
Sports,  Book  of,  ^ 

Sprat,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  withdraws  tfi 
the  High  Commission  Court,  a,nd 
the  breaking-up  of  that  tribuuaU 

Squires,  Country,  character  of,  43a. 
Stadtholder,  office  of,  abolial&ed  by  'J 
(       Dutch,  202. 
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Stafford.  Lord,  committed  to  the  Tower  for 
ail  alleged  participation  in  the  Popish 
Plot,  aai ;  his  execution,  349. 

Stage  waggons  and  coaches,  i42< 

St.  Bartholomew,  day  of,  two  thousand 
clergymen  ejected  from  the  church,  2fi6. 

St.  James's,  Palace  of,  Charles  L  resides 
here  during  his  trial,  iMs 

St.  John,  Oliver,  Hampden's  counsel  in  the 
case  of  ship-money,  6z ;  draws  up  a  bill 

for  the  abolition  of  bishoprics,  26;  his 
political  opinions,  102  note ;  one  of  the 
parliamentary  commissioners  at  Ux- 
bridge,  152 ;  ambassador  for  the 
Commonwealth  in  Holland,  207 ;  attends 
the  conferences  at  Cromwell's  house  to 
consider  the  settlement  of  the  nation, 
212;  agrees  to  the  forcible  expulsion  of 
the  Rump,  214.  '2I5;  declared  incapable 
of  holding  any  public  otDce,  287. 

Standard,  the  raising  of  the, 

Standing  Army,  bill  passed  for  its 
disbaudment,  SIL. 

Star  Chamber,  Court  of,  increase  of  its 
criminal  jurisdiction,  6^^  punishments 
inflicted  by  it,  79;  Act  for  abolishing 
it,ai. 

Stark,  the,  an  adventure  of  Charles  II/s  so 
called,  mL 

Stay  ley ,  execution  of,  during  the  excitement 
about  the  Popish  Plot,  331. 

Steele,  attorney  to  the  court  which  tried 

Charles  Lj  iQQ- 

Stillingfleet,  Edward,  acts  with  the  seven 

bisiiups  in  resisting  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence,  S93. 

Stirling  Castle  captured  for  theiflrst  time. 
Stow,  Battle  of,  ifiL. 

Strachan,  captures  Montrose,  197  ;  one  of 
the  faction  called  Bemonstrators,  2M. 

Strafford,  Thomas  Weutworth,  Earl  of.  one 

of  the  popular  leaders  in  Charles  his. 
lirst  Parliament,  46 ;  is  prevented  being 
elected  to  the  second  Parliament,  47; 
joins  the  Court  party,  succeeds 
jjord  Palkland  as  deputy  of  Ireland,  78; 
character  of  his  administration,  79 ;  his 
correspondence  with  Archbishop  Laud, 
80 ;  his  opinion  on  ship-money.  65 ;  his 
sentiments  and  use  of  Parliaments,  8fl ; 
commands  the  Northern  Army  a^cainst 
the  Scots,  90;  is  impeached  and  arrested. 
92  ;  his  trial,  «Zi  charges  brought  against 
him,  9ii  attainder  passed  against  him 
by  the  Commons,  100^  lAi;  Charles's 


efforts  to  save  him,  lfi2;  his  execution, 
102;  its  justice  discussed,  102^  ma. 

Streets  of  London,  theur  condition,  4A1 ; 
when  first  lighted,  iAJL 

Strode's  Act,  Qh  6^ 

Stnart,  Elizabeth,  mother  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well,  death  of,  24s. 

Stuart,  House  of,  right  to  the  throne,  1.  a ; 
its  members  utterly  incapable  of  becom* 
log  constitutional  sovereigns, 

Stiart,  Lady  Arabella,  conspiracy  for 

placing  her  on  the  throne,  6j  her 

imprisonment  and  death  in  the 
Tower,  6. 

Subsidy,  the  Old, 

Succession  to  the  crown,  alteration  of 

necessary,  at  the  Revolution,  422. 

Suffolk,  House  of,  its  right  to  the  throne,  2. 

Sumatra,  factories  established  in  by  the 
East  India  Company,  2^ 

Sunday,  dispute  concerning  the  observance 
of,  53. 

Sunderland,  Spencer  Earl,  one  of  Sir 
William  Temple's  administration,  340; 
remains  in  office  after  Temple's  resigna- 
tion, 346;  joins  Shaftesbury  and  tho 
Whig  opposition,  848^  becomes  one  of 
James  II. 's  secret  advisers,  afis ;  secretly 
embraces  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  375 ; 
which  he  openly  acknowledges,  397; 
secretly  corresponds  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  387;  gives  evidence  for  the 
Crown  in  the  trial  of  the  seven  bishops, 
398;  secretly  assures  the  Prince  of  his 
support,  4M;  his  letters  being  inter- 
cepted, he  declares  them  to  be  forgeries, 
lOi;  deludes  James  II.  about  the 
Intentions  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  IM; 
is  removed  from  office,  iSl^ 

Supplies,  appropriation  of,  SOQ. 

Surprise  Treason,  a. 

Sweden  loses  her  provinces  ou  the  south  of 
the  Baltic,  ass. 


Tables,  popular  committees  in  Scotluid, 
Tagus,  Blake  compels  Rupert  to  quit  the 
river,  202i  lurther  operations  in  the, 

233.  23i. 

Tallagio,  de,  referred  to  in  the  Petition  of 
Right,  53. 

Tangiers  surrendered  to  Sngland,  808; 

abandoned, 

Tantivy,  a  name  applied  to  the  Abhorrurs, 
which  see,  342. 
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Jannton,  Monmouth's  reception  at,  s&U 
Tavern  Scenes,  271. 

Taxation,  Parliamentary,  durinj?  the  Civil 
War, 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  imprisoned  in  Chepstow 
Castle.  229i  notice  of  his  theological 
works,  281. 

Tea,  when  first  imported  into  England, 
Telescopes,  reflecting, : first  constructed. 

Temple.  Sir  William,  concludes  the  Triple 
illiance  with  Holland  and  S 


is  erpbfed  a^^^  betwe..n  Louis 

XIV.  and  the  Dutch,  325  ;  conducts  the 
marriJie  negotiations  with  the  Pnnce  of 
•     o4ngd^  m6  ;  assists  in  negotiating  the 
TJJ^tv  ofNimeguen.^359;  .composition 
ind  c>iaracter  of  his  Council  of  Thirty. 
339.      ;  resigns  t  he  government,  iio. 
Tennison,  Dr..  rector  of  St.  Martin's. 
London,  acts  with  the  seven  hlshops  in 
resisting  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence, 
393. 

Test  Act,  the,  s?2i  designs  of  James  11^ 
against,  373^  376. 

Test  Act  of  Scotland,  ail. 

Texel,  naval  action  ofif  the,  222* 

Thanet,  Lord,  refuses  to  assent  to  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  &c.,  aSlL 

Theological  literature,  i*2± 

Thieves  and  highwaymen,  225. 

Thirty,  Temple's  Council  of,  SSfl ;  its  disso- 
lution, ai4. 

**  Thorough"  of  Strafford,  80,  afi. 

Throne,  hereditary  title  to,  2;  parliar 
mentary  ditto,  2,  vote  of  the  Common 
upon  its  vacancy,  ilZL,"^  .-^^^i  the 
House  of  Lords  upon  it,  iM.  the 
final  decision,  42ft. 
Thurloe  appointed  Secretary  of  State  by 
Cromwell,  iia,  his  vigilant  admin^stra. 
tiou  227:  attends  Cromwell  in  his  aying 
hoS;,  25l;  advises  Richard  Ci^mweU  to 
assemble  a   Parliament.   2Ji,  o^js 
submission    and    advice  to  Prmce 
Charles,  25fl. 
Tin  Mines,  ^ 

Tobacco,  cultivation  of  in  Virginia,  25L 
Toleratiom.reUgious,  granted  Partially  by 
the  CoSimonwealth  134;  advocated  by 
Cromwell.  222 ;  granted  "J  Pa'^J.  ^yfl*"? 
Protector's  governmout.  249;  the  lim 
published  iTork  which  advocated  it.  284. 


Tonge  Dr.,  the  associate  of  Oatcs  ia  the 
pretended  Popish  Plot,  331. 

Tonnage  and  Poundage  granted  only  for 
oMvear.  46;  exacted  by  Charles,  62i 
amoffif  ^^Iring  the  Civil  War.  ^fil. 

Torhay ,  landhig  of  tie  Prince  of  Orange  at, 
407,  no<<. 

Tories,  a  name  applied  to  the  Abhorrert, 

which  see, 346;  begin  to  lose  confideMe 
in  James  II..  373j  their  opinion  on  the 
S)dication  of;fiies  II..  ii6i^upon  the 
Signal  contract.  lAZi  upon  the  vacancy 
of  the  throne,  ilS. 
Tories  of  Ireland,  their  origin,  2M. 
Towns,  growth  of,  during  the  first  half  of 

the  seventeenth  century,  262^ 
Trade,  theories  of.  432;  establishment  of  the 

Board  of,  422* 
Tragedies,  or  heroic  plays,  445* 
Traquair,  Earl  of.  Lord  Treasurer  of 
Scothuid  during  the  war  with  Charles  I., 

82,  83. 

Travelling  and  means  of  communication, 

268.  441,  422» 

Treason  of  the  Priests,  3. 
Treaties :  French  marriage  treaty,  44,  4ii 
secret  treaty  with  Spwn.  6oj  Pacification 
of  Berwick,  IZ;  Pacification  of  Ripon. 
90:  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
ferret  treaty  of  Kilkenny,  160  •  Treity 
of  Breda,  ISh  Cromwell's  treaty  with 
Holland.  222j  his  treaty  with  Fran», 
232-  245 :  marriage  treaty  with  Portugal, 
aJjL^   302-    partition  treaty  betwwa 


FranceanaUoUand.30Z:  second  freay 
of  Breda, 3UL;  the  Tn^re  Alliance, SU. 
Treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  315;  Ibj 
Treaty  of  Dover.  315,  316:  treaty  of 
ieace^with  Holland.  322Tttie  Treaty  of 
Nimeguen.  328^  the  League  of  Augs- 
burg, 3Jii.. 

Treby,  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  defendai* 

in 'the  trial  of  the  seven  biabops.  STJ: 
acts  as  one  of  the  managers  of  ibj 
Commons  in  their  conference  with  t» 
Lords,  420^ 

Trelawny,  Sir  John,  Bishop  of  Bristol  0* 

of  the  seven  bishops,  3^3 ;  accrfj? 

assures  the  Prince  of  Orange  of  f 

support,  iMi 
Tremouille,  Chariotte  de  la.  Countess  » 

Derby,  her  defence  of  Latham  Ho3^ 

143. 

Tresham,  Sir  Thomas,  a  leading  conspir* 
in  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  1  a. 
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Tretham,  Francis,  one  of  the  conspirators 
in  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  12^ 

Tiriali :  Raleigh,  i;  Garnet,  iZi  legality  of 
forced  loans,  soj  parliamentary  privi- 
lege, fil;  ship-money.  62;  Charles 
im,  103  :  Vane,  as;;  Shaftesburv,  358; 
lord  William  Russell.  358j  Algernon 
Sidney,  353 ;  Richard  Baxter,  iifii ;  the 
Seven  Bishops,  336, 

Triennial  Bill,  q3  ;  repealed,  Sfiz. 
Trimmers,  politicians,  so-called,  ailL 
Trtnder,  a  sergeant  counsel  for  the  Crown 

in  the  trial  of  the  seven  bishops,  396. 
Triple  Alliance,  renewed  by  James  II.,  326^ 

3I-4. 

Triploe  Heath,  rendezvous  of  the  army  on, 

Tripoli,  Dey  of,  compelled  by  Blake  to 
release  his  Christian  captives,  222. 

Tromp,  Van,  a  Dutch  admiral,  encounters 
Blake  off  Dover.  vo8j  strength  of  his 
fleet,  209;  sails  northward  to  meet 
Blake,  ^ut  his  ships  are  disoersed  by  a 
storm,  209 ;  surprises  Blalcc  in  the 
Downs,  Jiiil ;  attacks  Monk  and  Dean  off 
the  North  Forelands,  221 ;  is  defeated 
by  Monk  and  Blake,  21L;  is  finally 
defeated  and  slain  in  the  Texel,  222. 

True  Blues,  a  name  applied  to  the  Whigs, 

347. 

"True  Law  of  Monarchies,"  a  political 

treatise  by  James  Lj  LL 
Taberville,  a  Roman  Catholic  informer 

employed  by  the  Court.  ai2» 
Tnrenne,  Marshal,  overruns  Holland,  am 
Turkey  Company, 

Turner,  Bir  Jas.,  a  military  adventiurer 
employed  a^nst  the  Scottish  Cove* 
nanters,  3Mm 

Turner,  Bishop  of  Ely,  one  of  the  seven 
bishops.  393  ;  attends  Monmouth  in  his 
last  hours,  370. 

Turnpike  Act  first  passed,  4*2. 

l^rconnel,  Barl  of,  secretly  conspires 
against  the  English  Govemmout.  and 
is  compelled  to  loave  Ireland.  3\_^  his 
lands  are  escheated,  and  granted  to 
English  and  Scotch  settlers,  31. 

Tyrconnel,  Talbot,  Earl,  joins  the  Jesuit 
section  of  James  II.'s  council,  376; 
disbands  the  Irish  militia,  aaa ;  removes 
all  Protestants  from  the  army,  381 ; 
conspires  to  make  Ireland  independent, 
381. 3M;  appointed  Lord  Deputy, 


Tyrtnei  Earl  of,  secretly  conspires  against 

the  English  government,  and  is  com- 
pelled to  leave  Ireland,  si;  his  lands 
are  escheated,  and  granted  to  English 
and  Scotch  settlers,  ils 


Udall,  one  of  the  earliest  writers  of  English 
comedy,  279. 

Ulster,  colonization  of,  u ;  establishment  of 
plantations  in,  81. 

UndertakeiB,   agents  between  James  I 
and  Parliament,  2fi. 

Uniformity,  Act  of,  ags. 

United  Provinces ;  see  Holland. 

Union  of  England  and  Scotland,  incorpora* 

ted.  proposed,  ifi ;  efiFected  by  Cromwell, 
20^ ;  abolished  at  the  Restoration,  2Q8. 

Universities,  privileges  of  interfered  with 
by  James  II.,  SSi 

Upper  House,  or  Republican  House  of 
Lords  formed,  240^  242. 

Urban  VIII.,  Pope ;  his  attempts  to  brhiR 
back  the  Church  of  England  into  coir - 
munion  with  Rome,  70. 

Usher,  James,  Archbishop  of  Armagh;  iiis 
scheme  for  a  moderate  Episcopa<!y.  £5; 
Cromwell's  regard  for  him,  'I'lg ;  proposal 
to  ro-establish  (•:s!)opsoahiFmodel,S80. 

Uxbridge,  negotiations  at,  152 ;  Parlia* 
mentary  Army  advances  to,  120. 


Vacancy  of  the  Throne,  vote  of  the 
Commons  upon.  4 12;  debate  in  the  Lords, 
418;  conference  upon,  419^  42iL 

Vandyke,  style  of  dress,  26fi. 

Valentine,  his  violence  towards  the  speaker 

of  the  House  of  Commons.  SQ;  committed 
to  the  Tower, 

Vane,  Sir  Henry,  secretary,  one  of  the 
partizans  of  Q^ueeu  Henrietta,  87;  a 

statement  by  him  leads  to  the  sudden 
dissolution  of  the  Short  Parliament,  83 ; 
his  private  notes  form  the  ground  of 
Strafford's  attainder,  99. 

Vane,  Sir  Henrjs  son  of  the  above,  purloins 
from  his  father's  cabinet  the  notes  which 
form  the  ground  of  Strafford's  attainder, 
33 ;  negotiates  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
the  Scots.  134,  I36_i  one  of  the  royal 
commissioners  at  Uxbridge,  152;  bis 
speech  against  the  King.  I88i  "declines 
to  take  any  part  In  the  KiiigVtrial,  1^ 
appointed  over  the  Admiralty,  194 ; 
declines  to  take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance, 
124;  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  to 
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open  the  Scottish  Parliament.  2fls ;  his 
vifcorous  mana^renient  of  tho  Admiralty, 
206^  opposes  the  dissolution  of  the 
Bump,  au,  2lbj  circulates  political 
pamphlets  sjrainst  Cromwell.  234;  is 
imprisoned,  governor  of  Massachus- 
sets,  26z;  tried  and  executed,  288. 
Van  Tromp;  see  Tromp. 

Vaudois,  massacre  of,  by  the  Piedmontese, 
23jj  Milton's  sonnet  on  this.  231;  Crom- 
well  defends  them.  232. 

Vaughan,  Chief  Justice,  decides  that  juries 
caunot  be  fined  for  their  verdicts,  317. 

Venables,  General,  captures  Jamaica,  230. 

Venner,  Thomas,  excites  a  rising  of  the 
Millenarians  in  London,  239 ;  makes 
another  attempt  to  estoblish  the  Mil- 
lenium,  2^ 

Venus,  transit  of,  first  beheld,  28s. 
Virginia,  Sonth,  colony  of,  265, 266]  company 

of,  or  the  London  Adventurers,  2fi5. 
Virginia,  North,  colony  of,  266, 267. 

Villiers,  George,  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  see 
Buckingham, 

Wade,  a  lawyer,  one  of  the  Whig  refugees 

iu  Hplland,  365j  joins  Monmouth's 
rebellion,  367/ 

Wages  fixed  by  law,  A2A. 

Wagstaff,  Sir  Joseph,  excites  a  Royalist 

rising  in  the  west,  227;  he  escapes  to 
France,  22R^ 

Waisby  Field,  battle  of,  136. 

Walcot,  one  of  the  conspirators  in  the  Rye 
House  Plot,  S57. 

Walker,  Obabiah,  a  Roman  Catholic,  is 
confirmed  in  his  office  of  Master  of 
University  College,  Oxford, 

Waller,  Sir  William,  one  of  the  popular 
leaders  in  the  Short  Pariiament,  88; 
appointed   to  command  the  Parlia- 

,  meutary  Army  in  tho  West,  I2l_i  obtains 
the  appellation  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, I30i  defeats  Lord  Hopton  at 
AlresforcT7l43;  the  soldiers  demand  his 
impeachmenCl2fl ;  accepts  a  command 
m  the  City  Militia  to  act  against  the 
Army,  172. 

Waller,  Edmund,  the  poet;  his  plot  against 

the  Parliament,  liL 

Wallingford  House,  a  council  of  officers  at, 
establishes  a  military  government,  254. 

Walters,  Lucy,  mistress  to  Charles  II.,  232i 
her  rumoured  marriage  to  the  King,  342,  I 


Wanderers,   or    Scottish  Covenanters, 

sufferings  of  the,  a2iL 

Ware,  mutiny  of  the  Levellers  at,  LZL 

Warrington,  Scots  defeated  near,  by  Crom. 

well,  ULL. 

Warwick,  Earl  of,  appointed  to  command 
an  army  for  the  defence  of  London,  126- 
his  devotion  to  Cromwell,  249. 

Watches  for  the  pocket  first  made,  26a^ 

Weekly  meal,  a  voluntary  tax  imposed  in 

London  for  the  support  of  the  Parlia. 
mcnt,  144. 

Wentworth,  Lady  Henrietta,  her  connection 

with  Monmouth,  370. 

Wentworth,  Sir  Thomas,  Earl  of  Strafford 

(see  Strqford). 

West  Indies,  prisoners  taken  in  battle  ban- 

ished  thither,  2011;  settlements  in  the. 
267.  ^ 

Whalley  attends  conferences  at  Cromwell's 
house,  to  consider  the  settlement  of  tho 
Nation.  2i2j  appointed  by  Cromwell  one 
of  his  Major-Generals,  228, 

Wheat,  price  of, 

Whigs,  a  name  given  to  those  who  petitioned 
for  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  168O, 
3*7;  schemes  of  Shaftesbury  to  prevent 
the  succession  of  the  Duke  of  York,  347, 
34S;  employ  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth 
as  their  agent  with  the  King,348j  bring 
m  the  second  Exclusion  Bill,  which  is 
rejected,  348;  revive  the  impeachment 
of  the  popish  lords.  34^  their  violent 
proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commong, 
attend  the  Oxford  parliament  in 
arms,  3M;  publish  a  vindication  of  their 
proceedings,  351;   their  influence  in 
London,  3>2;  schemes  for  a  general  con- 
spiracy, SSTj  the  Rye  House  Plot.  357- 
trial  and  execution  of  Russell,  a5fl  •  of 
Sidney,  35^;  leading  refugees  in  Holland 
3fi5 ;  hold  secret  consultations  to  prepare 
for  the  revolution,  aas;  differences  be^ 
twcen  them  and  the  Prince  of  Orange 
384.  385;  their  opinions  on  the  abdica' 
tion  of  James,  4i6j  upon  the  origiual 
contract,  416^  u?^  upon  the  vacancy  of 
the  throne,  418. 

White,  bishop  of  Peterborough,  one  of  the 
seven  bishops,  393. 

Whitecoats,  Newcastle's  regiment  so  called. 

their  gallant  stand  at  Marstou  Moor,  14s. 
Whitefriars,  (Alsatia),  275. 

Whitehall  occupied  by  Cromwell,  1 82 ;  scene 
of  Charles  I's  execution,  153 ;  Councils  of 
the  officers  here,  212,  2i4j  Little  Parlia- 
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ment  resi^  its  power  to  Cromirell  at, 
219;  the  great  centre  of  news,  437.  i2&^ 

Whitelock,  one  of  the  parliamentary  com- 
missioners at  Oxford,  128 ;  is  consulted 
by  the  Presbyterian  leaders,  ;  sent 
to  Oxford  to  negotiate  peace,  UQ;  seeks 
the  alliance  of  Cromwell,  167 ;  attends 
conferences  at  Cromwell's  house  to  con- 
sider the  settlement  of  the  Nation,  212; 

Srivate  interview  between  him  and 
romwell,  212;  opposes  the  latter's  pro- 
posal to  expel  the  Eump,  2U;  supports 
the  motion  for  makiuf?  Cromwell  Kiug, 
23£;  raised  to  the  peeraf?e  by  Cromwell, 
2^ ;  appointed  one  of  the  keepers  of  the 
Great  Seal,  194 ;  advises  Fleetwood  to 
restore  the  King,  256, 

Whitney,  battle  of,  I&Am 

Widdington  opposes  CromweU's  plan  for 
expelling  the  Bump,  211. 

Wigan,  Scots  defeated  at,  by  Cromwell,  IM^ 

Wild  animals  in  England,  iM^ 

Wildman,  Colonel,  arrested  for  conspiracy 
against  Cromwell  22^;  joins  Sexby  iu 
his  schemes  against  Cromwell,  232. 

Will's  Coffee  House,  in. 

Williams,  Solicitor-General,  council  for 
the  crown  iu  the  trial  of  the  seven 
bishops,  396. 

Williams,  Bishop!  of  Lincoln,  appointed 
Lord  Chancellor,  3^  suspected  of  cor- 
ruption, 13;  llnedand  imprisoned  by 
the  Star  Chamber,  7u. 

Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester,  assists  Prince 
Charles  to  escape  after  the  battle  of 
Worcester,  293 ;  vainly  tries  to  excite  a 
Eoyalist  rising  in  the  north,  227^  22a. 

Wimbledon,  Cecil,  Lord,  commands  an  ex- 
pedition to  Cadiz, ifi. 

Windebank,  secretary  to  Charles  one  of 
the  Queen's  partizans,  ^3,  87;  is  im- 
peached by  tne  Commons  aiia  escapes 
to  France,  93. 

Winnington,  battle  of,  2M. 

Winter,  Thomas,  a  leading  conspirator  in 
the  Gunpowder  Plot,  ul 

Winthrop,  John,  the  first  Governor  of 
Massachussets,  267. 

Witt,  John  De,  has  joint  command  with  De 
Ruyter,  over  the  Dutch  Fleet,  2in; 
defeats  the  English  Fleet,  under  Monk, 
off  the  North  Foreland,  308;  is  made 
>frand-pensionary,  aiH;  concludes  the 
Triple  Alliance  with  England  and 
Sweden, 315;  is  murdered  by  tho  popu- 
lace, 329. 


Witt,  Oomeliui  De,  brother  of  the  above,  I 
murdered,  320. 

Woollen  manufactures,  202i  ISSa 

Worcester,  battle  of,  202. 

Workhonse  for  the  poor,  established  by 
Firmin,  436. 

Working  Classes,  condition  of,  131. 

Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  440. 

Wright,  a  conspirator  in  the  .Gunpowder 
Plot, 

Wright,  Chief  Justice  of  King's  Bench,  one 

of  the  Royal  commissioners  sent  to  eipel 
the  fellows  of  Magdalen  College.  Oifurd, 
389  ;  presides  at  the  trial  of  the  seven 
bishops.  3a& ;  declares  their  petition  a 
hbel,  398. 


Yeomanry,  the,  iifL 

Tork,  a  great  council  of  peers  assembles  at, 

90;  Charles  L  retires  to.  115;  besieged 
by  the  Parliamentary  Army  and  relieved 
by  Rupert,  U5j  falls  under  the  power  of 
Parliament  after  the  battle  of  Marston 
Moor,  147;  Fairfax  surprises  the  city 
and  is  joined  by  Monk,  252;  the  city 
declares  for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  ujl 

York,  James,  Duke  of,  the  English  Fleet 
rebels  against  the  Parliament,  and 
places  itself  under  his  command,  I8I; 
threatens  to  attack  Yarmouth,  183^ 
commands  the  Royalist  exiles  serving 
in  the  Spanish  Army  of  the  Netherlands, 
24i ;  brave  conduct  of  his  forces  in  the 
battle  of  the  Dunes,  246;  commands 
the  English  Fleet  in  thelBattle  of  South- 
wold  Bay,  319^  resigns  his  post  of  Lord 
High  Admiral,  ;  secretly  marries  the 
Duchess  of  Modena,  322;  accused  by  the 
Commons  as  the  author  of  the  Popish 
Plot,  34i ;  they  carry  their  Exclusion 
Bill  against  him,  mi  ;  his  claims  to  the 
throne  opposed  by  Monmouth,  346;  is 
sent  to  Scotland  as  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner, aifi;  schemes  of  Shaftesbury  . 
to  prevent  his  succession  to  the  Crown, 
347.  34H ;  advises  conliscation  of  the 
charters,  355;  ^prosecutes  sheriff  Pil- 
kington,  357;  resumes  the  administration 
of  affairs  contrary  to  the  Test  Act,  3fiQ ; 
is  opposed  by  Halifax,  afil ;  see  James 

Yorkshire  Plot,  3i& 

Ypres,  captured  by  the  French,  247. 


Zulestein,  agent  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  in 
England,  387fit:i«  sent  by  him  to  order 
the  King  to  leave  London,  hAj 
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ENGLAND  UNDES.  THE  NOEMANS  AND 

PLANTAGEiJETS. 


ENGLAND  UNDEB  TEE  lUDOES. 


These  works  have  been  compiled  expresaljfor  the  use  of  students, 
teachers,  and  candidates  for  exuminiition. 

They  contain,  in  a  condensed  and  clearly  arranged  form,  the 
substance  of  all  that  has  been  written  upon  the  history  of  England 
by  our  great  writers,  extracts  from  whose  works  will  be  found  on 
every  page,  with  references  in  every  instance  at  the  foot. 

They  recommend  themselves  to  the  attention  of  all  engaged  in 
education,  or  preparing  for  any  sciioiastic  examination,  by  the 
following  distinctive  features : — 

1. — The  best  information  drawn  from  the  best  anthorities, 

with  references  to  volume  and  page  for  the  student's  (jw'danre, 

2.  — A.  logical  arrangement  of  the  matter,  historical  epochs 

formini];  the  basis,  nnd  not  kinc;s'  reifrn*;.  heretofore. 
These  e])ochs  .ire  broken  up  into  subordinate  periods,  and 
these  again  into  paragraphs  (with  head-lines  of  a  peculiar 
type,  and  regularly  numbered)  deyoted  to  each  event  or 
group  of  events. 

3.  — The  adaptation  of  this  arrangement  so  as  to  serve  the  teacher 

as  Notes  or  Lessons  in  En-qlish  Htstohy,  and  to  enable 
the  student  to  inform  himself  fuUy  upon  any  particular 
point  at  once. 

4.  — A  full  and  complete  history  of  the  Constitution  and 

Laws,  ^ind  of  the  progress  of  Society  and  Civilisation,  such 
as  c^muot  be  found  in  any  volumes  yet  issued  for  school 
and  college  use,  or  indeed  in  any  volume  yet  pubUshed. 
6. — The  salient  points  and  leading  events  of  each  paragraph 
speciHed  in  the  margin. 
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B. — ^Kbmefotui  CfenealogicftL  Tables,  nolr«]il]j:of  llKfrdyalAmBs 
«  of  England,  France,  and  Scotland,  but  of  the  more  coh-. 
apicumiB  baronial  familiefl,  some  of  4i9m  f uUer  ftan  will  be 
foiuid  in  tike  Jaigest  works  on  English  fiiatoiy. 
.  7* — ^The  treatment  of  all  importat  questions  and  evemts  ^th  : 
as  much  attention  to  details  as  will  be  found  in  the 
Standard  Works. 

#  « 

8. — ^The  book  is  thus  important  to'  ^.  ^ 

The  Teacher^  as  a  JSanual  for  the  Qial  IiesBOii  in  ^English 
History* 

The  Candidate  for  the  Ciinl  Service  and  0ie  MiddU  CUm 
B^minatuyM,  as  a  faithful  Analysis  of  fhe  Political,  Constatu- 
tiobal,  and  Social  History  of  England,  and  a  careful  epitome 
of  the  valuable  information  contained  in  the  writings  of  the 
great  historians. 

And  Students  generally,  whether  in  School,  CJollege,  or 
XJniversity. 


OPINIOIS:^   OE  THE  PEESS. 


(The  Aihmmm.) 
A  good  History  of  England  for  the  use  of  schools  hn^  Ioti^t  been  wantcxl. 
and  to  supply  this  want  Mr.  James  Birchall  has  laboured  with  zeal  aud 
success.  On  tlie  wliolc^  hig  book  ig  one  of  the  'very  best  w&rhs  of  the  hind 
that  we  can  point  to,  deserving  recommendatioii  as  aa  honest  effort  to  as- 
oertain  aod  report  the  tmth. 

(The  BonJisrUef.) 

We  accord  the  volume  a  very  hig-h  place  amongst  educational  works; 
indeed  we  much  doubt  whether  the  student  will,  in  any  other  volume  of 
equal  sizei  find  Badi  an  amount  of  information  so  well  brought  togetiieEr. 

(The  Educational  Guardian.) 
It     truly  a  philosophical  history,  suitorl  alike  for  the  student  and  the 
g-cneral  reader,  and  desci-ves  U>  occupy  a  high  position  hoth  as  an  odaca- 
Uonal  and  a  literary  work. 

(The  Munehegter  Emmimer  and  Tknee,) 

The  desire  for  accuracy  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Birchall  is  seen  in  the  careful 
f-tiidy  of  a  long-  list  of  authorities,  incln  ling  the  most  recent  historical 
writers.  He  has  a  happy  gift  of  logical  arrangement,  and  the  process  is  so 
dear  and  simple  that  a  youth  of  very  moderate  intelligence  will  find  little 
difflcnlty  in  oomprehenmng  the  philosophy  of  the  story.  Altoge&er,  w« 
hare  been  greatly  pleased  with  both  the  plan  of  arrangement  adopted  in 
tibia  Tolnme,  and  the  mode  of  working  it  ont. 
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